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Art.  I. — 1.  A  Bill  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Setter  age  and 
Drainage  of  Towns  and  Populous  Districts^  and  for  making 
provision  for  an  ample  Supply  of  Water,  and  for  otherwise  pro- 
moting  the  Health  and  Convenience  of  the  Inhabitants*  (Prepared 
and  brought  in  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham.) Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  25th 
July,  1845. 

2.  Reports  (first  and  second)  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring 
into  the  State  of  Large  Towns  and  Populous  Districts.  With 
Appendices:  1844  and  1845. 

3.  The  "  Council  of Health^  to  be  established  by  the  Bill  for  Regu- 
lating the  Profession  of  Physic  and  Suraery.  (Prepared  and 
brought  in  by  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton.) 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  28th  July, 
1845. 

4.  Third  Report  from  Hie  Select  Committee  on  Medical  Poor 
Relief.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
29th  July,  1844. 

In  olden  time  the  habits  of  society  were  regulated  by  the  priest- 
hood and  the  religious  orders,  and,  as  far  as  baronial  or  popular 
turbulence  permitted,  the  humanities  and  decencies  of  life  were 
enforced  by  the  precepts  and  observances  of  the  national  faith. 
The  Church  was  our  breakwater  against  barbarism,  and  the  nurse 
of  our  civilization.  Then  succeeded  the  iron  rule  of  State  autho- 
rity, the  domination  of  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  triumph  of 
legal  fictions.  These  were  the  days  when  "  sturdy  and  valiant 
beggars"  were  put  to  death  as  felons.  Then,  and  even  until  a 
vol.  vil — NO.  I.  B 
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2  The  Health  and  Sickness  of 

later  period,  the  maintenance  of  social  order  was  attempted, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  property.  The  solus 
publica  was  then  construed  into  political  security,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  came  to  be  synonymous  with  national  pros- 
perity. 

This  country  is  now,  however,  entering  on  a  fresh  era  of 
legislation.  The  rapid  increase  of  its  population,  its  concentra- 
tion in  towns,  and  the  altered  relative  proportion  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  communities,  have  strikingly  developed 
the  existence  of  evils,  for  which  the  discoveries  of  modern 
chemistry  and  physiology,  and  the  successful  application  of  the 
exact  sciences  to  civic  economy, — not  to  mention  a  certain  inde- 
finite dread  of  a  neglected  and  hostile  plebeian  majority, — have 
as  clearly  indicated  the  remedies. 

Our  poorer  countrymen  are  at  last  about  to  be  treated  as 
beings  requiring  a  certain  supply  of  digestible  food,  pure  air  and 
water,  decent  habitations,  periods  of  rest  from  toil,  protection 
against  disease,  and  adequate  relief  in  sickness  and  destitution. 

The  value  of  human  life  is  becoming  more  duly  estimated ; 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  preservation  of  the  health 
of  the  people  is  increasingly  regarded  as  a  national  obligation. 
State  medicine  is  in  the  ascendant.  Hence,  within  the  last  few 
years,  laws  have  been  wisely  enacted  for  the  registration  of  the 
causes  of  death,  and  the  extension  of  vaccination ;  while  measures 
are  now  projected  for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Health, 
and  for  the  sanatory  regulation  of  towns  and  populous  dis- 
tricts. 

To  urge,  therefore,  the  paramount  importance  of  enactments  of 
this  nature,  is,  happily,  no  longer  necessary.  The  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  lower  class  of  town-dwellings,  the  almost  universal 
neglect  of  sanatory  precautions,  and  the  absence  of  any  efficient 
check  on  the  well-Known  tendency  of  crowded  populations  to 
sink  lower  and  lower  in  the  6cale  of  civilization,  have  now  been 
fully  established  by  the  investigations  of  philanthropic  indivi- 
duals, (members  of  the  medical  profession*  especially,)  and  by 
repeated  official  inquiries,  and  public  reports  of  great  value. 

No  one  ventures  to  question  the  existence  of  appalling  social 
evils,  or  to  deny  that  crime,  poverty,  and  fecundity  are  advanc- 
ing hand  in  hand  in  the  fearful  train  of  disease  and  mortality. 

Should  any  lingering  doubt,  any  fond  scepticism,  haunt  a 
single  reader  of  these  pages,  let  him  at  once  "gird  up  the  loins 
of  his  mind"  to  encounter  the  mass  of  evidence  collected  by  the 

*  The  value  of  their  co-operation  has  been  fully  acknowledged  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  in  their  Sanitary  Report  of  1842,  (p.  5 — 7)  and  by  the  Health  of 
Towns  Commissioners  in  both  their  Reports. 
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Health  of  Towns  Commissioners,  whose  admirable  (second) 
Report  is  the  basis  of  a  remedial  measure  recently  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Lincoln,  with  a  view  to 
its  deliberate  consideration  during  the  interval  of  the  sessions. 

Availing  ourselves  of  the  labours  of  the  Commissioners  and 
others,  we  shall  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  the  reforms  proposed 
by  Government  are  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
public  health :  and  though  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  minutely 
to  examine  the  details  of  a  Bill  containing  no  less  than  325 
clauses,  and  occupying  112  folio  pages,  we  shall,  nevertheless, 
offer  a  rapid  sketch  of  its  leading  features,  and  reserve  for  special 
remark  a  few  of  its  provisions  m  connexion  with  other  matters 
affecting  the  physical  welfare  of  the  people. 

We  may,  nowever,  premise,  that  Lord  Lincoln's  excellent 
Bill  can  be  considered  only  as  an  instalment  of  the  debt  due  from 
the  Legislature  to  the  community.  It  is  avowedly  a  limited  mea- 
sure, wliile  amply  providing  for  the  sewerage  of  towns,  for 
house  drainage  and  cleansing,  for  a  general  supply  of  water,  and 
for  an  improved  system  of  street  paving,  it  ventures  more  cauti- 
ously and  indirectly  on  the  suppression  of  nuisances,  and  leaves 
open  for  future  discussion  some  important  questions  relating  to 
the  general  health. 

The  proposed  administrative  machinery  appears  on  the  whole 
well  adapted  to  effect  the  intended  improvements.  Inspectors 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  visit  the  several  localities,  to  report  on  their  sanatory* 
condition,  and  to  define  the  boundaries  and  describe  the  "  level 
and  other  natural  features"  of  those  districts  in  which  it  may  be 
deemed  expedient  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act  by  an 
order  in  CounciL 

The  local  administrative  bodies  are  to  be  styled  "Commis- 
sioners of  Waters  and  Sewers,"  and  to  be  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers,— in  the  first  instance  by  owners  and  occupiers  of  property 
rated  at  102.  per  annum,  and  afterwards  by  ail  who  pay  rates 
under  the  Act. 

The  elections  will  be  triennial,  one-third  of  the  Commissioners 
quitting  office  at  each  election,  so  that  the  ultimate  tenure  of 
office  will  be  nine  years.  Thus  the  inconvenience  of  a  frequent 
succession  of  inexperienced  persons,  and  the  mischief  of  popular 
elections,  may  be  in  some  degree  obviated. 

Further,  there  are  to  be  ex-officio  Commissioners.     In  muni- 

*  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Health  of 
Towns  have  restored  the  proper  orthography  of  the  word  "sanatory,"  after  its  per- 
version,  by  certain  official  gentlemen,  into  that  unwholesome-looking  adjective  M  sani- 
tary." 
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eipal  corporations,  the  mayor,  and  a  specified  number  of  the 
town- council,  selected  by  the  rest;  also  a  proportion  of  the 
borough  justices  (or  county  justices,  in  towns  which  are  not  cor- 
porations), and  a  certain  number  of  the  trustees  (if  any  such 
exist)  under  local  acts  for  the  improvement  of  the  borough. 

The  elected  Commissioners  are  to  possess  a  property  qualifica- 
tion, which  in  towns  with  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  is  apparently 
intended  to  be  the  occupation  or  ownership  of  a  house  rated  at 
20/1,  and  the  possession  of  1,000/.  personal  property ;  and  in 
towns  containing  above  10,000  inhabitants,  the  occupation  or 
ownership  of  a  30/.  house,  and  the  possession  of  2,000/.  personal 
property.  But  this  (the  4  2d)  clause  is  not  very  clearly  worded, 
and  may  be  misunderstood. 

In  these  days  of  plutocracy,  property  is  generally  taken  as  the 
test  of  respectability  and  mental  competency.  In  an  old  law  of 
Henry  VllL,  however,  a  liberal  education  was  held  to  be  equi- 
valent. Every  Commissioner  of  Sewers  under  that  statute  waa 
required  to  possess  a  certain  property  qualification  "  except  he 
be  learned  in  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  admitted  in  one  of  the 
principal  Inns  of  Court  for  an  utter  barrister." 

We  see  no  reason  why  an  analogous  principle  should  not  be 
adopted  in  the  forthcoming  enactment,  nor  what  valid  objection 
could  exist  to  recognise  any  one  belonging  to  either  of  the  three 
learned  professions,  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  civil 
engineers,  as  having  a  qualification  at  least  equal  to  that  of  30t 
householders,  who  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  2,000/.  console. 
The  professional  classes  have,  for  the  most  part,  invested  an 
equal  amount  of  capital  in  their  education. 

The  extent  to  which  the  public  health  may  be  protected  by 
this  measure  will,  in  a  great  degree,  depend  on  the  intelligence, 
energy,  and  liberality  of  the  persons  composing  the  local  Boards. 
Here  we  think  Lord  Lincoln  s  Bill  capable  of  improvement,  but 
to  this  point  we  shall  revert  hereafter. 

Several  clauses  follow,  containing  regulations  for  the  quarterly 
and  weekly  (or  monthly}  meetings  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  tne  appointment  of  officers,  and  the  keep- 
ing and  auditing  of  accounts.  These  appear  likely  to  secure 
regularity  and  efficiency  of  proceedings,  and  to  check  abuses. 

The  Commissioners  are  to  appoint  two  principal  officers — "  a 
person  duly  qualified  ad  a  civil  engineer"  to  be  Local  Surveyor, 
and  a  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner,  "  of  skill  and  expe- 
rience," to  be  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  town  or  district ;  the 
salaries  of  both  these  officers  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  any  structural  alterations,  the  commis- 
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doners  are  to  provide  a  map*  of  the  district,  with  contour  lines, 
on  the  same  scale  aa  the  Ordnance  maps — that  is,  sixty  inches 
to  the  mile.  This  seale  is  strongly  recommended  by  several  of 
the  Royal  and  Civil  Engineers!  examined  before  the  Health  of 
Towns  Commission.  Another  map}  is,  however,  to  be  prepared 
by  the  Surveyor  of  the  Commissioners,  before  commencing  any 
work  in  paving  or  sewerage,  on  the  scale  of  eighty  inches  to  the 
mile.  The  utility  of  two  plane,  not  greatly  differing  in  size,  is 
rather  questionable;  and  as  both  are  to  be  deposited  at  the 
Commissioners'  office  for  public  inspection,  the  variation  of  scale 
will  probably  lead  to  some  confusion. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  Commissioners  are  intended  to  be 
as  follow : — 

1.  Paving,  for  which  purpose  they  are  to  supersede  the  pre- 
sent Surveyors  of  Highways* 

2.  Drainage  of  houses  and  sewerage  of  streets. 

3.  Cleansing  and  removal  of  nuisances. 

4.  Supfly  op  Wateb  to  private  houses,  and  for  public  objects. 

1.  Streets  belonging  to  private  individuals  are  to  be  levelled 
and  paved,  and  may  afterwards  be  declared  highways,  and  as 
such  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners.  The  levels  of  future 
streets  are  to  be  determined  by  the  local  authorities.  Also  the 
width  of  new  streets  is  to  be,  at  the  least,  thirty  feet,  and  of 
alleys,  twenty  feet;  and  in  no  case  is  the  width  of  the  street  or 
alley  to  be  less  than  the  height  of  the  houses  fronting  it. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  condition  attached  to  this  clause,  which 
will  not  only  render  it  almost  inoperative,  but  will  doubtless,  in 
many  places,  have  the  effect  of  more  firmly  establishing,  for  a 
time,  tne  very  abuse  it  is  intended  to  correct.  This  proviso  is, 
that  the  regulation  shall  not  apply  to  streets  which  may  have 
been  planned  out  before  the  law  is  carried  into  effect  in  any 
district.  Speculators,  seeking  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
will  accordingly  take  care  to  prepare  their  plans,  and  dispose  of 
their  building  lots  before  the  issue  of  the  order  in  Council.  The 
regulation  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  apply  to  all  plans  made  since 
the  publication  of  the  proposed  enactment 

We  trust  that  the  Legislature  may  determine  that  every  future 
street  shall  be  a  carriage  road,  and  that  no  new  lines  of  building 
shall  be  erected  on  mere  "  footways." 

2.  The  provisions  for  sewerage,  &c  are  in  close  conformity 
with  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  second  Report  of  the 
Health  of  Towns  Commissioners.     One  principal  object  is  to 

»  Clause  97. 

f  Capt.  Vetch,  R.E.,  Capt.  Dawson,  R.E.,  Mr.  Butler  William*,  C.E. 

X  Clause  137. 
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ness,  which  infest  our  large  towns ;  nor  yet  for  the  construction 
of  future  buildings,  except  with  reference  to  the  width  and  level 
of  streets.  The  twenty-second  recommendation  of  the  Health 
of  Towns  Commissioners  is : — 

"  That,  subject  to  proper  control,  the  local  administrative  body  be 
empowered  to  raise  money  for  the  purchase  of  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  thoroughfares,  and  widening  streets,  courts,  and  alleys, 
so  as  to  improve  the  ventilation  of  the  densely  crowded  districts  of 
towns,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  general  convenience  of  traffic."    . 

Now,  since  no  similar  enactment  is  proposed  in  Lord  Lincoln's 
Bill,  we  may  look  forward  to  the  subsequent  introduction  of  a 
general  Buildings  Act  This  anticipation  is  strengthened  by 
communications  now  in  progress  between  the  Government  and 
municipal  corporations  on  the  subject. 

On  all  (grounds,  whether  sanatory,  economical,  moral,  or 
political,  the  crowded  masses  require  dispersion.  The  same 
number  of  human  beings  should,  on  the  average,  be  made  to 
cover  at  least  double  the  present  area.  In  some  towns,  as  in 
Liverpool,  where, according  to  Dr.  Duncan,  "in  Exchange,  Vaux- 
hail,  and  St  Paul's  wards,  there  is  a  population  of  62,003  con- 
densed into  the  ratio  of  260,438  per  geographical  square  mile ;" 
or  in  Nottingham,  where,  Mr.  Hawksly  calculates,  that  some  dis- 
tricts contain  more  than  500  inhabitants  to  the  acre,  or  in  the 
East  and  West  London  unions,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Farr, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  is  186,046  to  a  square  mile,  the 
extension  of  area  ought  to  be  still  greater.  The  maximum 
density  should  be  fixed  by  law  at  50,000  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  or  80  to  the  acre,  even  after  the  evil  has  been  mitigated  by 
the  adoption  of  other  sanatory  regulations.  The  local  Boards 
might  not  only  be  empowered  to  purchase  existing  courts,  and 
to  clear  them  of  houses  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  could  be 
decently  accommodated  elsewhere,  but  also  to  dispose  of  the 
ground  to  the  owners  of  adjacent  street  property,  on  condition  of 
its  not  being  built  upon  in  future. 

Were  we  disposed  to  be  censorious,  we  might  complain  of  the 
omission  of  any  provision  for  the  ventilation  of  factories,  large 
workshops,  schools,  and  other  buildings  of  a  semi-publiccharacter. 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  smoke  nuisance  of  manufactu- 
ring towns  is  not  to  be  specially  dealt  with.  Yet  how  impossible 
to  attain  anything  like  effective  ventilation,  or  atmospheric  purity, 
while  clouds  of  "  finely  divided  soot,"  and  noxious  fumes  of  every 
description,  are  evolved  in  large  quantities  from  factory  chimneys. 

On  this  point  some  decisive  prohibitory  measures  are  urgently 
demanded.  The  Health  of  Towns  Commissioners  have  not  spared 
the  abuse ;  but  their  15th  and  16th  recommendations  are  not 
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embodied  in  Lord  Lincoln's  Bill.  Mr,  Mackinnon  will,  there- 
fore, find  his  hands  full  in  the  next  session ;  and  the  mention  of 
this  gentleman's  name  irresistibly  leads  us  to  remark  briefly  on 
another  much  debated  question,  which,  in  itself  deeply  interest- 
ing, has  become  almost  painfully  so,  from  the  unhappy  manner 
in  which  both  the  accusation  and  defence  have  been  conducted. 
We  allude  to  intramural  sepulture.  The  Duke  of  Buccleugh 
and  his  colleagues,  though  not  commissioned  to  investigate  this 
matter,  determined  not  to  close  their  invaluable  reports  without 
drawing  attention  to  the  "  great  evils  arising  from  the  condition 
of  the  grave-yards  in  several  large  towns."  Can  these  "  great 
evils"  be  denied  ?  If  not,  let  them  be  fairly  and  courageously 
met. 

The  philosophic  doubts  of  Parent  Duch&telet  and  Orfila, 
whose  devotion  to  post-mortem  examinations  had  obscured  their 
perception  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  exhalations  from  putrid 
animal  matter — their  doubts,  we  say,  have  been  resolved  by  the 
testimony  of  a  host  of  equally  scientific  and  less  prejudiced 
observers ;  and  the  Supplementary  "  Sanitary"  Report  presented 
to  Parliament  in  1843  has  incontrovertibly  established  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion: — "That  all  interments  in  towns,  where 
bodies  decompose,  contribute  to  the  mass  of  atmospheric  impu- 
rity, which  is  injurious  to  the  public  health."* 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Chadwick  for  his  masterly  exposi- 
tion of  the  serious  detriment,  not  only  to  health,  but  to  virtue 
and  decency,  caused  by  the  present  modes  of  burial  in  crowded 
populations,  and  by  the  undue  retention  of  the  dead  in  horrible 
familiarity  with  the  living  inmates  of  the  close  and  miserable 
abodes  of  the  poor.  We  are,  nevertheless,  compelled  in  candour 
to  add,  that  some  of  his  suggestions  have  contributed  not  a  little 
to  alarm  the  cautious  and  considerate,  and  to  convert  into  oppo- 
nents many  who  are  attached  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  parochial 
system  of  this  country. 

Any  attempt  to  commit  to  medical  "  Officers  of  Health,"  as 
he  proposes,  "the  regulation  of  the  service  of  interments  in 
national  cemeteries/'f  and  to  place  the  structural  arrangements 
for  such  cemeteries  under  any  purely  lay  authority  ,iwould  be 
vigorously  and  successfully  opposed  by  the  people  of  England. 

The  following  propositions  are,  however,  selected  as  especially 
deserving  of  support  :§ — 

"  That,  in  order  to  abate  the  apprehensions  of  premature  interment, 
to  bring  responsible  aid  and  counsel  within  the  reach  of  the  most 

•  P.  81.  t  Supp.  Rep.  p.  200,  §  259. 

X  Ibid.  p.  193.  §  Ibid.  p.  109,  $  264. 
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destitute  survivors,  to  protect  the  people  against  continued  exposure 
to  ascertained  and  preventible  causes  of  disease  and  death,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  early  appointment  of  searchers  be  revived,  and  no  inter- 
ment be  allowed  to  take  place  without  the  verification  of  the  fact  and 
cause  of  death  by  the  officer  of  health." 

"That  in  all  clear  and  well-ascertained  cases  of  deaths  from 
immediately  removable  causes  of  disease  and  death,  the  officers  of 
Health  be  invested  with  summary  powers,  and  be  responsible  for 
exercising  them,  for  the  removal  of  those  causes,  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  strangers  from  continued  exposure  and  suffering  from  them."* 

We  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  necessary  reforms  in  the  prac- 
tice of  interment  may  be  effected  without  infringing  upon  the 
canonical  rights  of  the  clergy,  without  attacking  sectarian  preju- 
dices, and  without  chilling  the  highest  hopes,  and  violating  the 
most  sacred  feelings  of  our  nature. 

The  combination  of  parochial  burial-grounds  in  one  or  more 
suburban  cemeteries,  under  judicious  control,  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  sanatory,  is  not  less  in  conformity  with  ancient  regula- 
tions, whether  Christian,  Jewish,  or  Pagan,  than  reconcileable 
with  existing  laws  and  customs. 

Let  burial  of  the  dead  within  the  limits  of  towns  be  strictly 
prohibited,  due  regard  being  had  to  "  vested  interests,"  and 
doubtless  both  the  Church  and  the  dissenting  bodies,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Legislature,  will  soon  discover  the  most  suitable 
methods,  and  most  appropriate  sites  for  their  respective  inter- 
ments, at  the  required  distance  from  the  habitations  of  the 
living. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  every  measure  of  the  kind  hitherto 
suggested  should  have  met  with  an  opponent  so  powerful  as  Sir 
James  Graham ;  yet,  as  his  objections  seem  not  to  be  founded 
on  any  definite  principle,  we  trust  that  they  are  not  insuperable. 
Is  the  repose  of  the  dead  to  be  held  less  sacred  and  inviolable 
than  the  profits  of  "  eminent"  undertakers,  Enon-Chapel  pro- 
prietors, and  Abney-Park  directors?  tViU  the  "reaping  of 
commodity  out  of  the  carkasses  of  the  dead  and  sorrow  of  the 
living"f  be  allowed  to  obstruct  a  reform  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  morals  and  well-being  of  the  community  ? 

To  resume  our  main  subject.  The  precision  with  which  the 
details  of  town-drainage,  paving,  and  supplies  of  water  are  regu- 
lated by  Lord  Lincolns  Bill,  would  almost  lead  to  the  inference, 
that  they  were  intended  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  "  general 
orders"  or  instructions  from  any  central  body.  The  tide  of 
public  opinion  has  of  late  run  vehemently  against  committing 
discretionary  authority  to  Councils  and  Boards  appointed  by  the 

*  Supp.  Rep.  p.  200,  §  265.  f  Spelman  de  SepulL 
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Crown ;  but  we  confess  our  opinion,  that  this  method  of  devising 
and  enforcing  local  regulations  has  been  often  unreasonably 
condemned. 

A  decent  respect  for  "  fueros"  and  local  privileges  is  one  thing, 
but  it  is  quite  another  thing,  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for 
English  liberty,  to  preach  up  a  sort  of  crusade  against  a  limited 
and  modified  "centralization,"  Because  the  sages  of  Little 
PecQington  or  Hockley-in-the-Hole  (no  doubt  very  worthy  people 
in  their  way)  deem  it  a  patriotic  duty  to  oppose  the  enactment, 
and  resist  the  execution  of  laws  of  which  tney  do  not  happen  to 
perceive  the  fitness  or  necessity,  it  would  be  both  unjust  and 
absurd  to  withhold  from  an  immense  willing  majority  of  the 
people  those  amendments  in  local  management  which  are  only 
to  be  attained  under  the  discriminative  direction  and  unbiassed 
control  of  well-informed  authorities  at  a  distance. 

In  this  very  matter,  unless  theft  had  existed  a  central  body 
with  power  to  collect  and  diffuse  information,  the  evils  which 
are  now  to  be  met  by  legislative  interference  would  never  have 
been  brought  to  light 

We  therefore  hope  that  Sir  James  Graham,  or  any  future 
Minister  for  the  Home  Department,  will  steadfastly  adhere  to 
the  project  of  establishing  a  Council  of  Health,  the  only 
feature  of  the  proposed  Medical  Bill  to  which  we  shall  now  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  preventible  causes  of  mortality  and  disease  are  too  nume-? 
roiis  to  be  discovered  by  one,  or  even  ten,  royal  commissions, 
and  can  be  thoroughly  investigated  only  by  a  permanent  body, 
having  definite  powers,  and  devoting  itself  to  the  progressive 
amelioration  of  tne  public  health. 

It  is  well  to  have  attacked  some  of  the  abuses  which  late 
inquiries  have  exposed ;  it  will  be  a  yet  nobler  undertaking  to 
provide  for  the  detection  and  removal,  from  time  to  time,  of 
other  morbific  causes  hitherto  but  imperfectly  comprehended,  if 
at  all  perceived. 

The  "  Conseils  de  Salubriti"  of  France,  and  the  "  Sanitats- 
Behorde"  of  Germany,  may  rather  be  considered  as  germs  of 
institutions,  which,  if  transferred  to  Great  Britain,  must  expand 
into  more  complete  oreanization,  and  display  greater  efficiency* 
Where  the  continental  establishments  have  seemed  to  fail  (and 
this  remark  applies  especially  to  France),  it  is  because  their 
duties  have  been  almost  entirely  limited  to  inquiry  and  sugges- 
tion. Their  defective  condition  and  lack  of  authority  render 
them  wholly  unable  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  measures  of 
which  they  are  continually  urging  the  necessity. 

Profiting  by  the  experience  of  their  comparative  inutility,  the 
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Legislature  of  this  country  may  frame  a  more  efficient  machinery 
for  the  same  purpose.  A  central  Council,  in  connexion  with  the 
Government,  empowered  not  merely  to  investigate,  but  to 
direct,  and  communicating,  by  means  of  Inspectors,  with  the 
municipal  or  local  sanatory  authorities,  appears  to  be  the  only 
certain  method  of  attaining  the  desired  object.  We  therefore 
intend  to  show  the  natural  connexion  subsisting  between  the 
provisions  of  Lord  Lincoln's  Bill  and  the  "  Council  of  Health,9' 
— their  necessary  interdependence, — and  that  neither  of  these 
reforms  are  calculated  to  answer  the  expectations  of  their  pro* 
moters,  unless  both  constitute  parts  of  one  comprehensive  scheme. 
With  this  design,  we  would,  in  the  first  place,  notice  a  few  of 
the  matters  which  might  come  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
Council  of  Health. 

1.  Observations  on  the  most  extensive  scale  should  be  made 
to  ascertain  the  influence  of  various  trades  and  manual  pro- 
cesses on  the  lives  and  health  of  those  employed.  "With  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Guy's*  and  Mr.  Neison'sf  recently  published 
essays  (which,  though  extremely  valuable,  are  necessarily  incon- 
clusive on  many  points),  no  general  deductions  have  been  drawn 
from  the  correctly  ascertained  sickness  and  mortality  of  labourers 
and  artificers,  as  to  the  precise  causes  and  effects  of  the  compara- 
tive unhealthiness  of  their  respective  employments.  No  adequate 
precautions,  therefore,  can  be  adopted  to  protect  the  working 
classes  from  the  noxious  agencies  to  which  they  are  exposed* 

2.  Not  less  important  are  researches  into  the  adulteration  and 
deterioration  of  food,  and  into  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of 
diet  on  large  masses  of  the  population,  as  well  as  on  smaller 
communities,  under  peculiar  circumstances;  for  instance,  the 
inmates  of  prisons  and  workhouses.  The  Legislature  ought  to 
possess  the  information  necessary  for  checking  the  consumption 
of  whatever  might  be  proved  to  diminish  the  duration  of  life,  or 
the  capability  for  active  labour. 

3.  More  than  half  the  drugs  now  sold  to  the  public  are  adul- 
terated or  counterfeit.  Hence  doses  of  medicine,  which,  if  pure, 
would  be  poisonous,  are  swallowed  with  comparative  impunity 
by  our  physic-taking  countrymen :  not  altogether  with  impunity, 
however;  for  if  the  purse  does  not  materially  suffer  by  the  fraud, 
the  constitution  at  last  does.  Gvtta  cavat  stomaehuwi,  nan  et° ,  &c. 
and  the  victims,  in  despair,  take  refuge  in  homoeopathy  or 
hydropathy,  or  grope  in  the  darkness  of  mesmerism  for  a  latent 

*  Contributions  (1st,  2d,  and  3d)  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Influence  of  Employment 
upon  Health,  by  W.  A.  Guy,  M.B.  Cantab.  Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine,  King's 
College.    Published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  1843  and  1844. 

f  Contributions  to  Vital  Statistics,  by  F.  O.  P.  NeUon,  F.L.S.,  and  Actuary  to  the 
Medical  Invalid  and  General  Life  Office.    4to.     Pp.  140.    London :  1846. 
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and  mysterious  truth,  concealed  in  a  heap  of  error  and  im- 
posture. 

Is  not,  then,  some  superintendence  of  the  practice  of  pharmacy 
requisite ;  and  if  it  be  right  to  secure  the  purity  and  genuineness 
of  medicines,  is  it  not  also  the  duty  of  the  State  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  secret  remedies,  and  to  grant  patents  only  to  those  of 
which  the  composition  has  been  sanctioned  by  a  competent 
central  authority  ? 

4.  The  medical  profession,  although  in  a  lamentably  disordered 
condition,  and  in  great  need  of  efficient  control,  is  just  now 
suffering  considerable  exhaustion  from  the  heroic  treatment  it 
has  recently  undergone.  The  Lancet  has  been  employed  too 
freely ;  and  the  repeated  application  of  specifics  from  the  Home- 
Office,  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  National  Association  of 
General  Practitioners,  have  only  served  to  increase  its  natural 
irritability. 

The  establishment  of  a  supreme  Council,  and  the  registration 
of  legally-qualified  practitioners,  might,  therefore,  suffice  for  the 
present.  Many  beneficial  changes  might  follow  without  further 
legislation ;  and,  at  all  events,  a  secure  foundation  would  be  laid 
for  future  enactments  in  detail,  when  the  statistics  of  the  pro- 
fession shall  have  been  more  correctly  determined,  and  the  public 
mind  better  informed  on  the  subject 

Happy  indeed  will  be  the  legislator  who  is  able  to  steer  his 
course  safely  and  wisely  between  the  Scylla  of  Medical  Cor- 
porations and  the  Chary bdis  of  Medical  Reformers ;  and  thrice 
happy  the  profession  when  it  has  learnt  how  to  protect  its  own 
interests  and  respectability ! 

5.  But  one  of  the  highest  functions  of  a  Council  of  Health 
would  be  to  record  the  invasions  of  epidemic,  endemic,  and  con- 
tagious disorders  (zymotics,  as  Mr.  Farr  hath  it);  the  history  of 
those  past,  the  investigation  of  those  present,  and  the  prepara- 
tion, as  far  as  may  be,  for  those  to  come.  The  registers  of  mor** 
tahty,  indeed,  bear  witness  to  those  cases  which  terminate  fatally ; 
but  none  can  tell  the  number  attacked  under  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  soil,  atmosphere,  season,  coemieal  changes,  and 
fanatical  or  political  excitement ;  nor  estimate  fairly  the  loss  to 
the  community  arising  from  the  diminution  of  profitable  labour, 
and  the  maintenance  of  those  whom  sickness  incapacitates  for 
supporting  themselves. 

And  with  regard  to  the  future,  are  we  prepared  to  hear  again 
the  terrific  announcement — 

-      "  Nova  febrium 
Terris  incubuit  cohors  V 
Shall  we  have  to  search  for  precedents,  analogies,  and  antago- 
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nisms  to  speculate  on  modes  of  prevention  and  plans  of  treatment 
when  the  pestilence  has  already  commenced  its  ravages? 

Does  the  destructive  fever  of  the  Eclair,  and  our  reception  of 
the  surviving  crew,  suggest  no  amendment  in  the  quarantine 
laws? 

That  incomparable  writer.  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  has  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  passage  in  his  "  Letter  to  a  Friend:"* — 

"  Some  will  allow  no  diseases  to  be  new  ;  others  think  that  many 
old  ones  are  ceased  ;  and  that  such  which  are  esteemed  new,  will  have 
but  their  time :  however,  the  mercy  of  God  hath  scattered  the  great 
heap  of  diseases,  and  not  loaded  any  one  country  with  all.  Some  may  be 
new  in  one  country,  who  have  been  old  in  another.  New  discoveries 
of  the  earth  discover  new  diseases  ;  for  besides  the  common  swarm, 
there  are  endemial  and  local  infirmities  proper  unto  certain  regions, 
which  in  the  whole  earth  make  no  small  number  ;  and  if  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America  should  bring  in  their  list,  Pandora's  box  would  swell, 
and  there  must  be  a  strange  pathology." 

Now  this  "  strange  pathology"  is  no  longer  an  ingenious  hypo- 
thesis. It  belongs  to  the  British  empire,  to  which  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America  have  contributed  not  only  territory,  but  territorial 
disorders.  On  the  British  Government,  therefore,  especially 
rests  the  responsibility  of  establishing,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  medical  profession,  an  authentic  public  record  of  the 
ever-varying  types  and  forms  of  disease  occurring  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

The  learned  Hecker,  referring  to  this  department  of  medical 
police,  in  his  "Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  says: — 

"  The  State  which  founds  its  legislation  on  a  knowledge  of  realities, 
which  expects  from  the  physical  sciences  information  respecting  human 
life  collectively,  considered  in  all  its  relations,  has  a  right  to  demand 
from  its  physicians  a  general  insight  into  the  nature  and  cause  of 
popular  diseases.  Such  an  insight,  however,  as  is  worthy  the  dignity 
of  a  science  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  observation  of  isolated  epi- 
demics, because  nature  never,  in  any  one  of  them,  displays  herself  in 
all  her  bearings,  nor  brings  into  action,  at  one  time,  more  than  a 

few  of  the  laws  of  general  disease The  experience 

of  all  ages  is  the  source  whence  we  must  in  this  case  draw,  and 
medical  investigation  is  the  only  road  which  leads  to  this  source, 
unless,  indeed,  we  would  be  unprepared  to  meet  new  epidemics,  and 
would  maintain  the  unfounded  opinion  that  medical  science,  as  it  now 
exists,  is  the  full  result  of  all  preceding  efforts." 

In  the  absence  of  a  national  Board  of  Health,  not  only  has  an 
official  registration  of  domestic  maladies  been  impracticable,  but 
many  important  sanatory  measures  have  been,  almost  of  neces- 

*  Work*,  Wilkins'  ed.  vol.  iv.  pp.  44,  42. 
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sity,  eommitted  to  authorities  constituted  for  other  purposes,  and 
unprepared  by  education  or  previous  pursuits  to  decide  on 
questions  connected  with  medical  science. 

To  give  a  recent  remarkable  instance ; — the  direction  of  public 
vaccination  lias  been  entrusted  to  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and 
Boards  of  Guardians,  in  default  of  more  appropriate  agency. 

Let  us  hope,  then,  that  the  Council  of  Health,  whenever  it  may 
be  instituted,  will  be  empowered  to  collect  and  analyse  all  im- 
portant facts  and  observations  illustrative  of  public  hygiene,  to 
concentrate  information  from  many  separate  official  sources,  and, 
as  far  as  may  be  expedient,  to  combine  the  sanatory  functions  of 
several  distinct  departments  of  State  administration. 

To  this  end,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Registrar  General, 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  the  National  Vaccine  Board,  the 
heads  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Medical  Boards,  and  the  new  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy,  should  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  pro- 
posed council. 

Whatever  duties  connected  with  medical  education  this 
Council  may  have  to  perform,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that, 
practically,  there  will  be  a  division  of  labour  among  its  members 
— one  section  devoting  itself  to  medical  government,  the  other 
to  general  sanatory  regulations. 

Supposing,  however,  that  such  a  central  authority  were  esta- 
blished, the  next  question  is,  whether  the  Bill  introduced  by  Lord 
Lincoln  provides  the  machinery  requisite  for  a  comprehensive 
and  continued  local  investigation  into  the  state  of  the  public 
health, — whether,  in  fact,  it  is  likely  to  do  more  than  deal  with 
known  and  admitted  causes  of  disease  and  death  ? 

The  framework  of  the  measure  is,  indeed,  adapted  for  more 
extensive  operations.  The  Inspectors  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown  would  afford  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
Central  Council  and  the  Local  Boards ;  and  to  the  Medical  Officers 
of  Health  connected  with  these  Boards,  might  be  committed  a 
variety  of  duties  not  mentioned  in  the  Bill,  which,  however, 
specifies  the  following: — 

"  To  inspect  and  report  periodically  on  the  sanatory  condition  of 
any  town  or  district,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  diseases,  more 
especially  epidemics  increasing  the  rates  of  mortality,  and  to  point 
out  the  existence  of  any  nuisances,  or  other  local  causes  which  are 
likely  to  originate  and  maintain  such  diseases,  and  injuriously  affect 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  town  or  district,  and  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  any  contagious  disease,  and 
to  point  out  the  most  efficacious  modes  for  checking  or  preventing 
the  spread  of  such  diseases,  and  also  to  point  out  the  most  efficient 
means  for  the  ventilation  of  churches,  chapels,  schools,  registered  lodging- 
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house*,  and  other  public  edifices  within  the  said  town  or  district,  and 
to  perform  any  other  duties  of  a  like  nature  which  may  be  required  of 
him."* 

But  it  is  clear,  that  without  some  further  enactment,  this  officer 
will  possess  but  very  inadequate  means  of  collecting  the  required 
facts.  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  the  "  Sanitary"  Report  of  1842,f  and 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Health  of 
Towns  Commissioners,  have  alike  recommended  that  the  Union 
Medical  Officers  be  placed  under  the  inspection  of  this  superior 
officer, — firstly,  in  order  to  afford  him  all  particulars  relative  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  disease  in  their  respective  districts ; — 
and  secondly,  for  the  sake  of  an  improved  administration  of 
medical  aid  to  the  poor. 

Dr.  Southwood  Smith  observes :  J — 

"  No  agency  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health  can  be  effectual 
which  does  not  provide  for  the  regular  and  responsible  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  localities  in  which  disease  is  most  apt  to  arise  and  spread. 
In  endeavouring  to  devise  such  an  agency,  it  is  natural,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  inquire  whether  it  might  not  be  connected  with  some 
branch  of  the  public  service  already  established,  and  in  extensive 
operation,  having  in  it  something  analogous  in  nature  and  object ;  or, 
at  all  events,  capable  of  being  carried  on  conjointly  and  with  mutual 
assistance.  A  suggestion  to  this  effect,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
deserving  of  notice,  has  been  made  in  the  Report  on  the  sanatory 
condition  of  the  labouring  population,  namely,  that  an  increase  should 
be  made  to  the  permanent  local  medical  service  under  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  by  the  appointment  in  districts,  of  a  superior  Medical 
Officer,  for  the  aid  and  supervision  of  the  medical  relief  at  present 
afforded  to  the  poor.  If  in  military  hospitals  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  appoint  inspecting  surgeons  ;  and  if  unquestionable  good 
to  the  service,  in  various  modes,  has  resulted  from  the  appointment  of 
such  officers,  the  necessity  that  there  should  be  some  supervision  over 
such  a  body  of  men  as  are  at  present  entrusted  with  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  the  poor  is  still  greater,  and  the  advantages  of  such  inspection, 
in  this  instance,  would  be  of  proportionate  magnitude.  If  among  such 
a  numerous  class  of  medical  men  as  the  parish  surgeons,  notwith- 
standing that  all  of  them  must  have  gone  through  a  prescribed  coarse 
of  education,  yet  a  considerable  proportion  of  whom  are  young,  and  com- 
paratively inexperienced,  there  be  no  incompetence,  no  error,  no  neglect, 
still  the  public  has  at  present  no  security  of  this,  and  it  is  a  security  to 
which,  if  it  can  be  given,  the  public  are  entitled.  The  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians are  altogether  incompetent  to  exercise  the  requisite  control  over 
this  large  body  of  their  officers ;  and  there  must  be  occasions  when  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  themselves,  as  well  as  individuals  among  the 
most  conscientious,  the  best  instructed,  and  the  most  skilful  of  the  medical 

*  Clause  175.  f  Page  850,  et  passim,  J  Vol.  i.  p.  87. 
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men  attached  to  the  Unions,  must  stand  in  need  of  the  counsel  and  aid 
of  a  Medical  Officer,  filling  comparatively  a  high  station,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  science  and  integrity.  That  such  an  officer,  exercis- 
ing jurisdiction  over  a  certain  district,  is  at  present  needed,  few  will 
dispute  who  are  acquainted  with  the  practical  administration  of  the 
established  medical  relief."  "  Then  every  such  district 

inspector,  with  the  aid  of  the  general  body  of  medical  men  attached  to 
the  Unions  in  his  district,  and  with  the  assistauce  of  the  relieving 
officers,  would  become  fully  cognizant  of  the  sanatory  condition  of  his 
district,  and  mould  be  capable  of  rendering  invaluable  service  to  the 
public,  as  a  local  officer  of  health." 

"  But  this  service,  to  be  complete,  should  provide  for  the  regular, 
personal,  and  responsible  inspection  of  dangerous  and  positively 
infected  districts,  and  of  the  particular  circumstances  connected  with 
every  death  that  takes  place  there,  whatever  the  district,  and  whatever 
the  station  of  the  individual" 

Dr.  Southwood  Smith  proceeds  to  show  the  advantage  likely 
to  result  from  adopting  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Chadwick 
in  his  Report  on  interment  in  towns,  which  we  have  already 
noticed: — 

"  With  far  greater  accuracy,"  he  says,  "  than  it  has  ever  yet  been 
found  practicable  to  obtain,  they  would  ascertain  the  cause  of  death, 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  operation  of  that  cause, 
whether  in  the  locality,  the  dwelling-house,  or  the  particular  apartment 
in  which  the  deceased  expired,  as  well  as  the  actual  condition  of  the 
survivors."  .  .  .  .  u  Suppose  the  death  to  have  occurred  from 
an  extraordinary  and  occasional  cause,  such,  for  example,  as  some 
epidemic  disease, — after  giving  the  instructions,  and  taking  the  mea- 
sures necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  survivors,  such  officers  would 
ascertain  how  far  the  origin  of  this  disease,  or  the  spread  of  it,  or  the 
increase  of  its  malignity,  depended  on  any  local  agency  capable  of 
removal,  and  would  immediately  give  the  requisite  information  to  the 
proper  authorities.  In  the  regular  performance  of  these  functions, 
such  officers  would  further  materially  add  to  the  security  of  life,  and 
exert  a  new  influence  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  by  imposing  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  criminal  disposal  of  a  dead  body,  or  in 
concealing  any  mark  of  violence  upon  it ;  while  they  would  perform  in 
a  constant  and  efficient  manner  certain  duties  which,  in  theory,  are 
supposed  to  be  performed  by  the  Coroner,  but  which,  in  practice,  are 
found  to  escape  his  notice,  and  to  be  altogether  beyond  his  cognizance. 

"  Nor  will  it  be  regarded  as  the  least  important  part  of  the  service 
capable  of  being  rendered  by  such  an  instructed  body  of  men,  to  whom 
the  present  local  registrars  might  act  as  auxiliaries,  that  they  would 
soon  give  to  the  registration  that  degree  of  accuracy  and  completeness 
which  would  fit  it  in  a  perfect  manner  for  every  use,  civil  and  legisla- 
tive, to  which  a  perfect  registration  is  capable  of  being  applied 

VOL*  VII. — NO.  I.  C 
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As  a  tentative  course,  as  a  mode  of  commencing  with  the  simplest  and 
least  expensive  machinery,  a  systematic,  general,  and  responsible  care 
of  the  public  health,  this  plan  appears  to  me  to  deserve  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Government " 

We  make  no  apology  for  quoting  at  such  length  from  this 
gentleman's  evidence,  for  it  well  deserves  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion. We  cannot  arrive,  with  him,  at  the  conclusion  that  such 
an  organization  of  officers  of  health  should  form  a  part  of  the 
"  medical  service  under  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners ;"  but 
we  fully  coincide  in  his  view  of  the  great  advantages  which 
the  public  would  derive  from  bringing  tne  duties  of  the  medical 
attendants  of  the  poor  under  the  inspection  of  officers  of  health 
appointed  to  extensive  districts. 

In  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Lord  Ashley's 
Committee  on  Medical  Poor  Relief,  there  are  other  important 
suggestions  bearing  on  this  point 

Tne  opinions  of  Dr.  Walker,  of  Huddersfield,  are  thus 
stated:* — 

"  No  strictly  professional  question  (at  the  Board  of  Guardians) 
should  be  decided  in  the  absence  of  some  competent  medical  authority, 
whose  rank  and  experience  may  enable  him  to  give  a  just  and  inde- 
pendent opinion  ;  and,  if  need  be,  protect  a  public  officer  from  vexa- 
tious annoyance,  such  as  has  sometimes  occurred. 

"It  is  to  such  medical  authority  that  the  medical  reports,  in  the 
first  instance,  should  be  sent  for  examination  ;  such  a  person,  properly 
authorized,  would,  if  residing  in  the  district,  be  able  to  make  proper 
inquiries  on  the  medical  treatment  of  the  paupers,  and  decide  upon 
all  cases  of  a  professional  kind,  as  far  as  the  officers  of  Unions  are 
concerned.  He  would,  moreover,  be  able,  from  the  documents  sub- 
mitted to  him  from  the  Union  surgeons,  aided  by  the  returns  of 
infirmaries  and  dispensaries,  to  draw  up  annually  a  report  of  the 
health  of  the  district  Such  reports  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
would  lead  to  some  useful  information. 

"  The  reports  hitherto  sent  from  some  Unions  are,  to  a  certain 
degree,  useful ;  but  that  utility  would  be  increased  a  thousandfold  by 
some  such  system  as  I  have  above  suggested.  There  would,  at  least . 
be  a  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  ;  and  the  causes  and 
modes  of  relief  of  the  sick  poor  would  be  better  understood." 

It  appears,  on  evidence,  that  merely  to  connect  the  duties  of 
the  Union  surgeons  with  those  of  the  superintending  officers  of 
health,  would  be  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  disease  occurring 
among  the  poor,  its  localities,  causes,  and  effects,  unnoticed. 

This  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  some  schedules  appended 
to   Mr.  Rumsey*s    evidence   in  the  Report  of   the   Medical 

*  Medical  Relief  Inquiry,  9155. 
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Poor  Belief  Committee.*  In  seven  populous  towns,  f  not 
under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  the  mean  annual  pro- 
portion of  pauper  patients  is  shown  to  be  7.79  in  every  100  of 
the  population,  while  the  mean  ratio  of  patients  in  medical 
charities  is  8.08. 

In  Liverpool  the  pauper  patients  amount  to  only  2.75  per 
cent  of  the  population  annually,  while  those  in  the  medical 
charities  are  no  less  than  23  per  cent. ! 

In  Manchester,  Chorlton,  and  Salford,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
pauper  cases  are  under  3  per  cent,  while  the  patients  of  in* 
nrmaries  and  dispensaries  amount  to  13  per  cent 

In  seven  Unions  containing  large  towns,]:  in  the  North  of 
England,  the  ratio  of  pauper  cases  to  the  population  is  2.27, 
and  of  charity  patients  5.46  per  cent ;  while  in  fifteen  town 
Unions  5  of  the  South  of  England,  the  sick  paupers  average 
6.41,  and  the  patients  of  the  medical  charities  4.64  in  every  100 
inhabitants.  The  latter  class  in  Bath  amount  to  24.15  in  every 
hundred ! 

Now  these  facts,  which  seem  to  be  ascertained  on  good  au- 
thority, are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  no  reports  of  sickness, 
occurring  under  the  care  of  tne  Union  medical  officers  alone, 
would  illustrate  the  morbific  tendencies  of  any  particular 
district  The  medical  charities  must,  therefore,  be  induced 
to  co-operate. 

But  here  we  are  again  met  by  a  difficulty ;  for  the  same 
witness  says: — 

"  Most  of  the  reports  of  the  medical  charities  which  I  have  lately 
collected,  are  very  defective  in  a  statistical  and  scientific  point  of 
view.  Some  deserve  honourable  exception.  I  would  mention, 
especially,  the  medical  institutions  of  Carlisle,  as  affording  reports  of 
great  interest  and  value ;  but  even  the  best  are  defective  in  this 
respect,  that  they  convey  no  general  notion  of  the  salubrity  and  mor- 
bid peculiarities  of  the  different  localities  with  reference  to  occupation 
and  other  circumstances  which  could  only  be  ascertained  from  reports 
showing  the  diseases  occurring  in  the  whole  labouring  population  of 
the  district  The  comparative  inutility  of  the  present  reports  of 
most  medical  charities  affords  another  cogent  reason  for  aiding  these 
institutions  with  public  sapport ;  namely,  that  it  would  bring  them 
under  public  inspection,  which  they  greatly  need,  both  as  to  their 
general  management,  and  in  order  to  secure  all  the  advantages  they 
might  confer  on  the  community." 

*  Page  924. 

f  Brighton,  Coventry,  Exeter,  Hull,  Leeds,  Shrewsbury,  and  Southampton. 

t  Bradford,  Carlisle,  Huddersfield,  Sheffield,  Stockport,  Sunderland,  and  York. 

§  Bridgewater,  Cheltenham,  Croydon,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Ipswich,  Ludlow, 
Lyme  Regis,  Maidstone,  Portsmouth,  Reading,  Stroud,  Wolverhampton,  Worcester, 
and  Yarmouth. 
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This  statement  is  folly  borne  out  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Leeds,  in 
his  interesting  Report  on  the  Sanatory  State  of  Leeds,  pub- 
lished by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in  1843.* 

"  Of  what  immense  advantage,"  he  says,  "  it  would  be  to  have 
every  medical  charity  placed  under  statistical  regulations,  and  respon- 
sible to  the  Home-office  for  their  returns  of  cases  admitted  within 
their  walls  I  It  is  remarkable  that  it  has  not  been  long  ago  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  to  place  them  all  under  one  kind  of  statistic 
discipline,  embracing  every  particular  connected  with  the  inmates, 
both  as  to  sex,  disease,  residence,  local  causes,  wages,  labour,  &c., 
facts  which  would  be  useful  beyond  measure  to  the  legislature,  the 
philanthropist,  and,  above  all,  to  medical  science.  An  aggregate 
detail  of  such  cases  would  form  a  table,  of  which  it  would  be  idle  to 
calculate  the  value.  In  the  House  of  Recovery  at  Leeds,  for  instance, 
till  within  two  or  three  years,  there  has  been  no  correct  record  kept 
of  any  case,  and  in  many  instances  no  record  at  all,  either  of  the 
residences  or  the  localities  of  fever  ;  and  jet  how  essential  it  is  that  both 
these  should  be  correctly  stated,  and  how  useful  it  would  be  to  trace 
each  case  to*  its  origin,  and  develope  the  causes  which  are  so  fatal  to 
human  life.  Such  a  universal  register  would,  in  a  few  years,  render 
a  first-rate  service  to  everything  relating  to  longevity,  whether  as 
connected  with  trades  or  occupations,  or  local  influences,  or  climate; 
and,  as  it  would  be  quite  unexpensive,  the  opportunity  lost  is  without 
excuse." 

Dr.  Baron  Howard,  in  his  Sanatory  Report  from  Manchester,! 
corroborates  the  preceding  testimony,  thus: — 

"  I  was  quite  aware  that  I  should  have  to  encounter  great 
difficulties  in  my  inquiries,  from  tlte  imperfect  state  of  the  records 
in  many  of  the  public  medical  institutions,  imperfect  at  least  in  so 
far  as  affording  no  facilities  for  obtaining  the  statistical  information 
which  was  desirable  for  preparing  such  a  report  as  you  required.* 

Once  more  we  must  quote  Dr.  Walker : — 

•  "  I  know  so  much  of  the  manner  of  making  up  lists  of  diseases, 
from  a  now  thirty  years'  experience  in  our  medical  charity,  where  we 
have  from  5,000  to  6,000  patients  annually,  that  I  have  little  confi- 
dence in  the  accuracy  of  any  such  lists .1  wish  that  all 

infirmary  as  well  as  Union  officers  would  observe  the  same  nomen- 
clature and  form  of  registration,  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  task  of  comparison  afterward. 

"  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  possible  to  adopt  any  classification  that 
ought  to  satisfy  a  critical  nomologist,  but  all  that  is  wanted  by  society 
is,  as  much  information  as  possible  (and  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes) 
from  each  locality  ;  so  that,  upon  a  review  of  the  returns  from  each 

«  Pp.  405,  406.  f  Ibid.  p.  294. 
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portion  of  the  kingdom,  some  competent  person  may  be  able  to  draw 
up  a  periodical  report,  accompanied  by  such  observations  as  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  whole  may  suggest  to  him." 

At  the  risk  of  wearying  our  readers,  we  have  now  produced 
a  chain  of  independent  evidence,  emanating  from  provincial 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  unquestionable  respectability  (some 
of  whom  have  long  been  distinguished  for  their  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  science  and  humanity),  to  prove,  if  proof  be  demanded, 
that  one  of  the  main  functions  of  a  council  of  health,  namely, 
the  record  of  popular  diseases,  can  never  be  efficiently  per- 
formed, until  an  adequate  provision  of  medical  attendance  be 
established  for  the  labouring  population. 

As  we  have  now  fairly  entered  on  this  question,  we  shall 
proceed  to  notice  some  serious  disadvantages,  inseparable  from 
the  existence  of  various  conflicting  institutions  for  the  medical 
relief  of  the  poor  in  towns.  One  of  these  inconveniences  has 
been  described*  as  "  a  constant  clashing  of  operations  between 
the  Union  medical  officers  and  the  dispensaries. "  It  seems  that 
the  poor,  who,  on  the  present  theory  of  medical  relief,  ought  to 
be  attended  at  the  expense  of  the  Union,  are  perpetually  applying 
for  aid  to  charitable  institutions ;  and  the  parish  medical  officers, 
who  are  required  by  their  non-remunerative  contracts  to  furnish 
medicine  as  well  as  attendance  to  the  sick  paupers,  naturally  feel 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  transfer  of  their  patients  ^chronic 
cases  especially)  to  the  dispensaries.  The  medical  chanties,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  many  places,  vainly  endeavour  to  limit  their 
benefits  to  such  as  are  not  in  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief.  But 
those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the  working  of  dispen- 
saries know  that  such  a  regulation  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be 
rigidly  obeyed.  The  same  tendency  to  take  advantage  of  the 
medical  charities  is  observable  in  benefit  societies  and  medical 
clubs. 

In  cases  requiring  a  protracted  supply  of  expensive  medicine, 
neither  the  sick  members  nor  the  surgeons  can  be  justly  blamed 
for^  availing  themselves  of  the  dispensary, — the  managers  of 
which  are  quite  unable  effectually  to  check  this  misapplication 
of  their  resources,  while  the  clubs  are  but  seldom  induced  to 
aid  the  funds  of  the  charity  by  annual  subscriptions. 

Thus,  instead  of  anything  like  cordial  co-operation,  each 
medical  relief  institution  is  constantly  seeking  to  get  rid  of  a 
portion  of  its  liabilities,  by  throwing  them  upon  the  other ;  and 
such  must  continue  to  be  the  case  until  their  interests  are  united, 
their  management  consolidated,  and  their  funds  combined  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  common  object* 

*  Medical  Poor  Relief  Inquiry,  9165. 
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The  condition  of  the  sick  poor  in  large  towns  may  be  thus 
illustrated : — An  epidemic  attacks  the  inhabitants  of  a  crowded 
court  or  alley.  Some  of  the  families  succeed,  after  needless 
trouble  and  delay,  in  obtaining  orders  for  the  attendance  of  the 
Union  medical  officer,  who,  for  the  most  part,  visits  them  regu- 
larly. Others,  with  almost  equal  difficulty,  procure  recommenda- 
tions to  a  dispensary,*  and  are  perhaps  visited  occasionally^  by 
the  physician,  surgeon,  or  resident  medical  officer  of  that  charity ; 
but  at  all  events,  they  are  better  supplied  with  medicine  than 
their  neighbours.f  A  few  of  the  labourers  or  artizans  may  be 
members  of  sick  clubs,  and  in  that  case  are  attended  as  well  as 
they  can  reasonably  expect  to  be,  by  the  medical  contractors  of 
their  respective  societies.  Another  portion  of  the  residents, 
anxious  to  obtain  speedy  assistance,  and  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, apply  to  some  of  the  "  cheap  doctors  "  of  the  place, — 
men  who  live  partly  in  the  expectation  of  more  lucrative 
practice,  partly  on  the  chance  of  obtaining  payment  by  instal- 
ments ;  and  partly  by  summoning  their  patients  in  a  court  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts. 

Thus  the  amount  of  professional  exertion  which  might  be 
promptly  and  economically  performed  in  the  same  spot,  at  one 
time,  by  one  responsible  medical  officer,  is  imperfectly  distri- 
buted amongst  several  ill-paid  or  gratuitous  and  irresponsible 
medical  attendants ;%  and,  as  a  necessary  result,  many  of  the  sick 
remain  unvisited  or  neglected,  disease  extends,  and  lives  are  lost, 
or  health  permanently  injured,  for  want  of  timely  interference. 

*  "  Days  are  not  unfrequently  consumed  in  the  search  for  recommendations  or 
orders ;(«)  by  that  time  the  disease  may  have  subsided,  leaving  the  constitution  im- 
paired by  the  want  of  judicious  treatment  But  I  have  seen  cases  at  the  Gloucester 
Dispensary,  where  the  disease  has  become  irremediable  by  the  delay.  What  Dr.  Bigsby 
says  of  the  Newark  Dispensary,  is  true  of  many  others ;  I  quote  bis  own  words.  •  The 
eighteen  tickets  allotted  to  me  are  soon  disposed  of,  in  part  because  the  poor  natu- 
rally first  betake  themselves  to  the  medical  men.  During  the  last  three  months  of 
every  year,  applications  are  very  frequent  and  distressing;  they  would  be  still  more 
so  did  not  the  labouring  classes  sorrowfully  know  that  admission  is  most  difficult,  if 
not  impossible ;  and  then  they  run  in  debt  to  the  general  practitioner  or  druggist, 
or  go  to  the  parish,  or  suffer  in  secret." — Medical  Poor  Relief  Inquiry,  9144. 

f  See  Ibid.  9164. 

X  Dr.  Bigsby  has  observed:  "  Many  reasons,  applying  alike  to  the  patient  and  the 
public,  might  be  advanced,  why  paid  services  should  be  used  more  extensively  than  at 
present  The  gratuitous  patient  is  seldom  or  never  seen  at  home ; — always  irregularly ; 
the  minutiae  of  symptoms  and  treatment  are  apt  to  be  neglected ;  there  is  no  re- 
sponsibility to  man.  So  much  in  a  few  words  as  to  the  patient ; — as  much  may  be 
said  on  public  grounds,  moral,  economic,  and  statistical.  The  general  amount  of 
sickness  would  diminish  very  greatly."  See  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  ii.  1838, 
1889,  p.  880.  

*  The  Royal  Free  Hospital,  in  Gray's  Inn  Road,  is  the  only  large.Institntion  which 
professes  to  obviate  this  difficulty.  To  the  extent  of  its  limits  for  the  reception  of 
patients,  it  is  said  to  be  free  to  all — disease  forming  the  recommendation.  This 
ought  to  be  the  general  principle. 
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In  the  absence  of  individual  responsibility,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  actual  amount  of  sickness  in  such  a  locality. 
No  adequate  provision  can  therefore  be  made  for  its  inhabitants, 
no  effective  sanatory  precautions  can  be  adopted,  nor  can  each 
sufferer  claim  his  share  of  public  sympathy  and  aid.  Those  who 
pass  their  easy  lives  in  well-managed  agricultural  parishes,  or  in 
the  cheerful  country  towns  of  England, — acquainted  probably 
with  the  general  condition,  if  not  with  the  persons,  names,  and 
habits  of  their  poorer  neighbours, — will  be  indisposed  to  credit 
the  fact, — of  wnich.  there  is  now  abundant  evidence  before  us, — 
that  in  the  large  manufacturing  communities,  containing  an  ex- 
cess of  unemployed  medical  skiD,  thousands  annually  of  the  poor, 
especially  infants,  are  allowed  to  struggle  as  they  may  through 
their  attacks,  or  to  perish  without  being  seen  by  a  legally- 
qualified  practitioner.* 

For  the  information  of  such  as  are  not  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  druggists  and  other  ignorant  empirics  are  permitted  to 
tamper  with  the  lives  and  health  of  the  working  classes,  we  would 
refer  to  some  important  statements  from  several  large  towns, 
collected  by  the  Provincial  Medical  Association^  and  with 
regard  to  one  particular  enormity, — the  administration  of  opiates 
to  children, — we  recommend  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair's 
Report  on  Lancashire.     That  able  Commissioner,  after  produc- 

_  an  amount  of  evidence  more  than  sufficient  to  prove  his  case, 

.QS.x 

"The  druggists  who  give  this  evidence  are  respectable  men — in  all 
common  dealings  of  life,  humane  men, — but  custom  has  rendered  them 
indifferent  to  the  fearful  consequences  arising  from  this  practice.  They 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  great  evils,  but  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
view  them  with  a  business  eye.  Take  the  following  description  given 
by  a  druggist  of  the  children  drugged  at  his  own  shop : — 

*•  *  Q.  Have  these  children  any  peculiarities  of  appearance  ? — A.  You 
may  know  at  once  a  child  who  is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  these  drags. 
It  becomes  so  thin  that  you  can  feel  nothing  but  bone.  Its  eyes  get 
sunken  and  fixed — its  nose  pinched  ;  in  fact,  such  children  look 
exactly  like  little  old  wizened  men  and  women.  They  sink  off  in  a 
decline,  and  die.  I  have  often  reprobated  the  practice  to  mothers  ; 
but  their  answer  is,  "  What  are  we  to  do,  it  is  so  very  cross  ?"' 

"It  is  difficult,"  observes  Dr.  Lyon  Play  fair,  "to  write  calmly  upon 

*  See  the  Report  on  the  Sanatory  State  of  Preston,  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  Clay  to 
the  Health  of  Towns  Commissioners,  vol.  i.  8vo.  p.  183. — Also  Extracts  from  the 
Quarterly  Returns  to  the  Registrar  General  from  Ashton,  Manchester,  Stockport, 
&c  showing  the  proportion  of  deaths  occurring  without  the  cognizance  of  Medical 
practitioners. — Medical  Poor  Relief  Inquiry,  p.  598. 

t  Ibid.  9 123,  p.  548. 

%  Health  of  Towns  Commissioners'  Second  Report,  vol.  i.  8vo.  p.  459. 
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such  facts  as  these  ;  but  it  is  only  by  a  calm  consideration  of  the  evils 
that  a  remedy  can  be  obtained." 

While  disposed  to  concur  for  the  most  part  with  the  Com- 
missioner in  his  conclusion, — "that  the  custom  of  administering 
narcotics  to  children  originated  primarily  in,  and  is  upheld  by, 
the  physical  causes  of  disease  acting  upon  the  younger  portion 
of  the  community," — we  are  nevertheless  convinced  that  an  im- 
mense proportion  of  the  fatally  injurious  treatment  to  which 
infants  are  exposed,  is  due  to  the  want  of  maternal  care,  arising 
partly  from  the  substitution  of  female  for  male  labour,  and  partly 
from  that  total  ignorance  of  domestic  economy,  which  is  the 
necessary  result  of  withdrawing  women  from  their  natural  sphere 
of  duty.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  poor, 
clergymen  and  medical  practitioners,  especially — must  daily 
observe  the  distressing  effects  of  this  maternal  ignorance  and 
neglect,  both  in  agricultural  and  manufacturing  districts;  but  there 
is  little  ground  for  either  wonder  or  censure,  so  long  as  young 
females  are  driven,  at  an  earlvage,  to  augment  the  scanty  wages  of 
their  parents  by  factory  or  field  labour,  and  are  thus  deprived  of 
anything  like  training  to  domestic  duties  and  occupations,  while 
they  lose  almost  all  sense  of  kindred  ties  and  home  affections. 

For  this  lamentable  state  of  social  disorganization  something 
more  is  required  than  the  removal  of  "physical  causes  of  disease, 
— something  beyond  house  cleansing,  town-drainage,  and  sanatory 
inspection.  Much,  however,  as  we  are  tempted  to  turn  aside, 
and  discuss  some  questions  of  family  ethics,  and  especially  the 
education  (in  the  true  sense  of  that  word)  of  the  children  of  a 
degenerate  labouring  population,  we  are  limited,  for  the  present 
at  least,  to  "physical"  considerations.  There  are,  then,  other 
consequences  of  neglected  and  maltreated  infantile  sickness,  still 
more  serious  even  than  the  immediate  destruction  of  life, — we 
mean  the  foundation  laid  for  organic  disease,  the  scrofulous  habit, 
the  ill-developed  and  deformed  frame,  the  sickly  constitution  of 
those  who  are  in  their  turn  to  become  the  parents  of  the  next 
generation,  and  thus  entail  the  dreadful  results  of  early  mis- 
management to  future  millions !  It  is  impossible  to  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  operation  of  these  causes. 

Surely  such  monstrous  evils  cannot  continue  unnoticed  and 
unchecked  by  the  Legislature. 

The  diminution  of  expenditure,  public  and  charitable,  on 
account  of  medical  relief,  which  will  eventually  result  from  the 
civic  improvements  recommended  by  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commissioners,  ought  to  silence  every  objection  of  a  pecuniary 
nature,  however  plausible,  to  the  establishment  of  a  comprehen- 
sive provision  of  medical  aid  for  the  poor.     A  sad  amount  of 
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sickness,  as  the  condition  of  humanity,  must  always,  even  under 
the  wisest  prophylactic  measures,  remain  to  be  controlled  and 
mitigated  by  medical  treatment. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that,  under  the  present  defective  ar- 
rangements, several  medical  practitioners  are  employed  in  all  parts 
of  an  extensive  district,  not  for  the  prevention,  but  the  rdief  of 
sickness, — that  they  labour  without  concert,  regulation,  or  super- 
vision, at  a  sacrifice  of  much  valuable  time,  and  a  cost  at  once 
considerable  and  unprofitable. 

The  practical  deduction  seems  obvious.  Let  the  town  or 
district  be  divided  among  a  sufficient  number  of  these  practi- 
tioners. Let  each  medical  officer  be  responsible  for  the  care  of 
the  sick  pjoor,  and  for  the  regular  and  frequent  visitation  of  his 
own  division.  Let  him  aid  the  superintending  officer  of  health, 
both  in  reporting  its  sanatory  condition  periodically  to  the  local 
Board,  and  in  performing  various  functions  connected  with  the 
prevention  of  disease. 

Let  the  medicines  for  the  sick  be  furnished  from  a  public 
dispensary,  common  to  several  medical  districts,  and  combining, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  present  legal,  charitable  and  self-supporting 
provisions  for  the  sick  poor. 

The  advantages  of  consolidating  the  management  of  rival 
establishments,  and  staffs  of  badly  remunerated  (or  unpaid) 
officials,  within  the  same  sphere  of  operation,  have  been  most 
cleariv  proved  both  in  Mr.  Chadwick's  Reports,  and  in  those  of 
the  Health  of  Towns  Commissioners.  Why,  then,  should  not  this 
principle  of  local  administration  be  applied  to  the  medical  care 
of  the  masses? 

Our  soundest  political  economists*  have  ever  opposed  the  sur- 
render of  so  important  a  matter  to  casual  and  voluntary  charity; 
and  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  summoning  a  very  im- 
portant ally,  a  host  in  himself,  Dr.  Alison,  of  Edinburgh,  a 
name  distinguished  for  successful  opposition  to  the  social  heresies 
of  Malthus  and  Chalmers.  The  following  appropriate  remarks 
are  extracted  from  his  evidence  before  the  scotch  Poor  Law 
Commission : — 

"  In  order  to  have  the  dispensary  relief  made  effectual  and  regular, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  town  divided  into  districts,  each  dis- 
pensary taking  charge  of  a  limited  district,  and  each  medical  officer  of  a 
portion  of  that  district.  He  would  then  go  through  the  business 
regularly,  would  know  the  people  of  the  district,  and  acquire  their 
confidence,  and,  having  one  or  two  assistants,  could  do  the  duty  with- 
out interfering  materially  with  profitable  avocations.  Such  a  division 
of  the  town  has  often  been  proposed,  but  always  met  by  the  objection, 

*  See  the  late  Lord  Clarendon's  opinion — Medical  Poor  ReHef  Inquiry,  9165,  p.  659. 
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on  the  part  of  each  dispensary,  that  if  they  were  to  limit  themselves 
to  districts,  their  subscribers  would  be  equally  limited,  and  that  they 
must  show  themselves  in  all  parts  of  the  town  to  keep  up  their  subscrip- 
tions. This  illustrates  the  evil  of  leaving  an  object  of  such  importance 
to  the  voluntary  system  of  charity.  Farther,  by  the  zeal  of  individual 
medical  men  more  dispensaries  have  been  founded  than  would  have 
been  required  if  there  had  been  a  fair  division  of  the  town,  and  the 
money  expended  at  them;  besides,  being  levied  from  a  small  portion  of 
the  public,  it  is  partly  wasted  in  maintaining  unnecessary  establish- 
ments. .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  a  well  regulated 
system  of  medical  relief,  particularly  adapted  to  the  early  stage  of 
inflammatory  complaints,  to  which  the  poor  are  liable,  and  by  judi- 
cious measures  of  medical  police,  many  of  the  working  classes  who  are 
now  reduced  to  pauperism  by  disease,  by  premature  old  age,  or  by  the 
death  of  relations,  might  be  enabled  to  maintain  themselves  in  inde- 
pendence. I  beg  to  refer  to  Mr.  Chadwick's  Report  on  the  sanatory 
condition  of  England,  in  illustration  of  this  truth  ;  and  particularly  to 
the  seventh  chapter  of  his  first  Report,  for  a  distinct  statement  of  the 
advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  a  regular  organization  of 
district  medical  officers,  such  as  exist  in  England,  with  a  few  super- 
intendent physicians  of  standing  and  experience,  a  part  of  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  examine  the  registers  of  mortality,  and  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  any  unusual  mortality,  at  particular  times  or  places,  or  in 
persons  engaged  in  particular  occupations,  and  then  sometimes  by 
advice  to  the  poor  themselves,  sometimes  to  their  employers,  sometimes 
to  the  magistrates,  or  even  to  the  Legislature,*to  endeavour  to  correct 
the  causes  of  such  unusual  mortality. 

"  That  much  national  advantage  may  be  derived  from  such  arrange- 
ments, and  much  destitution  and  misery,  and  ultimate  expense,  be 
prevented,  I  think  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  I  think  it  equally  certain 
that  the  nation  can  have  no  security  for  such  advantages,  as  long  as 
the  care  of  the  sick  poor  is  entrusted  to  the  voluntary  system  of 
charity."* 

Comparing  Dr.  Alison's  suggestions  with  those  of  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith  and  others  previously  cited,  the  conclusion  seems 
inevitable,  that  the  preventive  should  be  combined  with  the 
remedied  provision  for  the  health  of  the  poorer  classes. 

But  before  so  important  and  extensive  a  change  as  that  now 
indicated  could  be  carried  into  effect,  some  collateral  questions  of 
moment  would  have  to  be  discussed. 

1.  The  firstandmostobvious  difficulty  would  be  the  existing  con- 
nexion between  medical  relief  and  pauperism.  Be  it  remembered, 
however,  that  this  difficulty  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
Neither  founded  on  any  principle  of  the  English  constitution, 
nor  hallowed  by  ancient  sympathies  and  associations, — it  stands 

*  See  Dr.  Alison's  Remarks  on  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Poor  Law,  Scotland, 
pp.  67—69. 
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confessed — an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  supply  a  deficiency 
created  in  part  by  the  dissolution  of  monasteries — a  lame  expe- 
dient at  first  adopted  by  parish  overseers  and  churchwardens, 
which  a  reformed  parliament  has  had  the  honour  of  investing 
with  the  force  of  written  law. 

The  "  healing  all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people  "  was 
an  integral  port  of  the  great  Christian  commission,  and  for 
many  centuries  continued  a  free  gift  from  the  Church  to  the 
poor,  no  more  involving  the  deprivation  of  citizen  privileges,  or 
social  independence,  than  did  their  receipt  of  religious  instruc- 
tion and  ghostly  consolation  from  the  same  source. 

It  is  needless  for  our  present  purpose  to  inquire  how  certain 
civil  disabilities  (wisely  enough  attached  to  the  grant  of  support 
out  of  legal  assessments)  came  to  be  imposed  on  the  grant  of 
medical  relief;  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  such  an  enact- 
ment would  never  have  been  embodied  in  the  Poor  Laws  (except 
in  the  case  of  workhouses)  had  there  previously  existed  a  de- 
partment of  public  health,  and  an  organized  medical  staff. 

We  therefore  say,  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  examined  by 
Lord  Ashlev's  Committee, — Let  this  connexion  be  dissolved.* 
Then  would  medical  attendance  on  the  poor  no  longer  continue 
"  the  inlet  through  which  other  relief  creeps  in."  No  longer 
need  it  "  lead  to  further  demands,"  as  Sir  John  Walsham  assured 
the  Committee  that  it  frequently  did.  Then  would  the  working 
of  the  Poor  Laws  be  greatly  simplified,  and  disembarrassed  of  a 
most  perplexing  provision,  one  involving  both  Commissioners 
and  Guardians  (to  say  nothing  of  parliamentary  committees)  in 
endless  difficulties, —  and  while  administered  by  the  present 
authorities,  continually  drawing  the  labouring  classes  within  the 
pale  of  pauperism.  This  we  know  to  be  the  private  opinion  of 
more  than  one  Poor  Law  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee, 
decides  that  no  material  improvement  can  take  place  in  the 
existing  regulations  with  regard  to  medical  relief,  without  a 
change  in  the  administrative  machinery.    Thus : — 

"  The  result  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  so  long  as  medical  relief  remains 
upon  its  present  footing,  so  long  as  it  is  a  system  of  relief  connected 
with  the  other  sorts  of  relief  to  the  poor,  and  administered  by  Boards 
of  Guardians  from  funds  furnished  by  the  poor-rate,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  no  essential  alteration  can 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  medical  relief.  If  the 
principle  which  Mr.  Rumsey  contends  for  should  be  adopted  ;  if  a 
general  system  of  medical  endowment,  under  the  control  of  a  central 

*  Medical  Poor  Relief  Inquiry,  9375,  9376,  9702. 
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Board  of  Health,  Independently  of  the  Poor  Law,  should  be  established, 
it  is  clear  that  a  different  mode  of  obtaining  medical  attendance  might 
be  advantageously  substituted." 

Mr.  Lewis  elsewhere  says : — 

"  The  only  analogy  which  the  present  law  supplies  for  the  extensive 
change  which  Mr.  Rumsey  proposes,  is  the  Vaccination  Act.  The 
Committee  are  probably  aware  that  a  provision  for  vaccination  was 
created  about  four  years  ago  by  act  of  parliament,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  that  provision  was  confided  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
and  that  gratuitous  vaccination,  under  that  Act,  does  not  render  the 
recipient  a  pauper.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  is,  therefore,  a  perfect  analogy 
for  the  mode  of  relief  which  he  proposes  ;  it  is  a  national  endowment 
for  vaccination,  not  limited  to  paupers,  and  provided  gratuitously  by 
the  State,  ....  with  a  view  to  the  public  safety." 

The  Commissioner  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  another 
equally  important  exception  to  the  pauperizing  effect  of  medical 
relief, — one  in  strict  analogy  with  the  principle  of  the  Vaccina- 
tion Act, — is  furnished  by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act, — in 
which,  after  directing  that  those  in  the  receipt  of  parochial 
relief,  or  any  allowance  from  the  charitable  trustees  of  the 
borough,  shall  not  be  enrolled  as  burgesses,  it  is  enacted:* 

"  That  no  medical  or  surgical  assistance  given  by  the  Charitable 
Trustees  of  any  borough  shall  be  taken  to  be  such  charitable  allowance 
as  shall  disqualify  any  person  from  being  enrolled  as  a  burgess  afore- 
said ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  so  disqualified  by  reason  that  any  child 
of  such  person  shall  have  been  admitted  and  taught  within  any  public 
or  endowed  school."  f 

There  are,  however,  other  passages  of  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis's 
evidence  which  appear  to  us  open  to  objection,  and  confirm  our 
impression  that  the  sooner  that  gentleman  and  his  colleagues  are 
relieved  of  this  portion  of  their  duties,  the  better  for  all  parties. 

In  treating  of  the  expediency  of  an  enlarged  provision  of 
medical  relief,  he  says : — 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  in  legislating  for  the  poor,  to  do  always 
that  which  is  best  for  them,  when  the  legal  regulation  does  not  involve 

any  change  in  the  distribution  of  property But  with  respect  to 

an  enlarged  system  of  medical  relief,  the  question  resolves  itself  into 
removing  those  inequalities  which  are  inherent  in  the  very  nature  and 
constitution  of  society."  J 

*  Section  10. 

f  The  late  Dr.  Yelloly,  formerly  physician  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  his  excellent 
"  Observations  on  the  Relief  of  the  Sick  Poor,"  addressed  to  Lord  John  Russell,  in 
1837,  says  (p.  36),  "lam  very  averse  to  consider  as  paupers  persons  who  merely 
receive  medicines  or  instruction  from  the  public." 

I  P.  687  (9834). 
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On  a  careful  examination  of  the  several  propositions  submitted 
to  Lord  Ashley's  Committee,  for  an  extended  provision  of  medi- 
cal aid,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  they  could  effect 
"  any  change  in  the  distribution  of  property,"  or  "  remove  the 
inequalities  which  are  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  society." 

If,  indeed,  any  of  the  medical  witnesses  had  entertained  the 
idea,  as  Mr.  Lewis  intimates  they  did,  that  it  is  possible  "  to 
abolish  the  inconveniencies  arising  from  poverty  in  respect  of 
medical  care,*'  and  to  provide  the  working  classes  with  the 
attendance  of  a  Chambers  or  a  Brodie,  then  his  warning  might 
have  been  necessary.  But  surely  it  is  inapplicable  to  arrange- 
ments of  public  economy,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  pre- 
serve the  poor  from  many  influences  injurious  to  their  health,  to 
shorten  the  periods  of  their  inability  to  work,  and  to  prolong 
their  lives,  thus  closing  the  most  frequent  avenues  to  destitution, 
and  protecting  "  property"  in  the  surest  way  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  "  poverty." 

Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis  proceeds : — 

"  Medical  care  is  one  of  those  things  which  each  person  provides 
for  himself,  according  to  his  class  in  society.  The  highest  class  provide 
a  better  sort  of  medical  attendance  than  the  middle  class,  and  the 
middle  class  better  than  the  poorest  class." 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Lewis  would  be  one  of  the  last  men  in 
England  to  carry  out  the  above  principle  to  its  practical  conse- 
quences. Happily  for  the  poor,  and  for  society  in  general,  his 
view  of  the  case  is  not  supported  by  public  opinion  or  custom. 
The  existing  parochial  and  charitable  establishments  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick,  even  in  their  present  imperfect  condition,  may 
suffice  to  prove  that  the  higher  classes  of  society  are  desirous  of 
"  supplying  a  better  sort  of  medical  attendance"  to  the  poorest 
classes,  than  even  a  large  portion  of  the  middling  classes  think  of 
providing  for  themselves. 

The  Commissioner's  error  consists,  first,  in  the  assumption 
that  the  poorest  classes  can  provide  themselves  with  any  medical 
aid  worthy  of  the  name ;  and  secondly,  in  classing  such  assistance 
among  those  necessaries  of  life  which  the  different  grades  of 
society  procure  according  to  their  respective  means.  Because 
the  food  of  the  poorest  class  is  necessarily  coarser,  their  clothing 
commoner,  and  their  habitations  humbler,  than  those  of  the  class 
immediately  above  them,  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  Mr.  Lewis 
would  imply,  that  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  is  to  be  lowered 
to  the  level  of  their  capability  of  remunerating  its  professors. 
As  well  might  one  urge  that  an  inferior  kind  of  moral  and  theo- 
logical instruction,  and  a  less  amount  of  legal  security  against 
personal  aggression,  are  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  poor.  As  well 
might  the  State  profess  to  administer  justice  according  to  the 
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means  of  the  party  seeking  it.  As  well  might  the  benefits  of 
our  national  institutions  be  limited  to  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  them.  If,  then,  it  be  in  any  case  "  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  establish  equal  rights,"  as  Mr.  Lewis  admits,  it  is  pre-emi- 
nently so  in  matters  of  public  salubrity,  where  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community  depends  on  the  protection  afforded  to  each 
individual. 

If  medical  care  be  "  one  of  those  things  which  each  person 
is  to  provide  for  himself  according  to  his  class  in  society,"  then 
it  follows,  that  the  Poor  Law  provision  is  already  too  good ;  since 
it  cannot  be  denied,  nor  was  it  questioned  by  the  medical  wit- 
nesses, that  the  present  supply  of  medical  advice  to  the  pauper 
is  decidedly  superior  to  that  which  the  independent  labourer 
could  procure  by  his  own  unaided  efforts.* 

Arising  out  of  the  Poor  Law  discussion,  and  inseparable  from 
it,  is  another  question— namely,  For  what  proportion  of  the 
population  of  towns  would  it  be  desirable  and  safe,  and  therefore 
right,  to  provide  gratuitous  medical  assistance  ? 

No  one  would  venture  to  propose  an  indiscriminate  grant  to 
all  who  chose  to  claim  it.  Yet  where  and  how  is  the  line  to  be 
drawn  ?  Is  there  no  general,  broad  distinction  between  the 
classes  able  to  purchase  good  medical  advice,  and  with  whom, 
therefore,  the  State  has  no  business  to  interfere,  and  the  masses, 
for  whom  the  State  ought  to  provide  something  better  than  they 
can  procure  for  themselves  ? 

Without  offering  a  direct  reply  to  questions  which  might  be 
answered  differently  in  different  places,  and  under  different 
circumstances,  we  avail  ourselves  of  Mr.  Ceely's  judicious  re- 
marksf : — 

"  Medical  relief  should  be  afforded  to  a  larger  number  of  the  labour- 
ing population  than  at  present ;  to  all  that  class,  in  fact,  of  the  popu- 
lation which  has  not  a  surplus  over  necessary  subsistence  to  provide 

*  Hear  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Forbes  on  this  point,  in  his  recent  article  on  Medical 
Reform : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  would  say,  that  if  the  present  social  and  political  condi- 
tion of  the  people  is  such  as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  the  labourer  to  obtain 
good  advice  for  himself  and  family  when  ill,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  State  to 
remove  this  impracticability. 

"  Secondly,  we  maintain  that  it  would  be  monstrous  if  the  State  were  deliberately 
to  meet  this  difficulty  by  lowering  the  value  of  the  article — i.e.  by  supplying  the  poor 
with  bad  advice  from  ill-educated  men,  and  not  by  raising  the  ability  of  the  claimant 
to  obtain  good. 

"  If  medical  advice  were  a  mere  luxury,  like  fine  clothes,  delicate  food,  carriages, 
&c,  the  State  might  justly  iay,  Let  a  man  obtain  it  of  the  quality  he  can  afford,  or  go 
without  it ;  but  it  is  assumed  as  an  axiom,  that  it  is  the  positive  duty  of  a  State  to  take 
every  necessary  precaution  to  preserve  the  life  and  health  of  its  subjects ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  good  medical  advice,  in  this  point  of  view,  comes  as  much  within  the  cate- 
gory of  necessaries  which  the  State  is  bound  to  place  within  the  reach  of  all,  as  food, 
clothing,  housing,  &c." 

f  9397. 
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proper  medical  relief  for  themselves.  Those  whose  income  is  but 
barely  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  and  families  in  health,  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  provide,  or  even  contribute  to  a  fund  for  its 
repair.  Medical  relief  may  and  must  be  given  more  freely  than  any 
other  species  of  relief;  it  has  no  tendency  to  increase  sickness,  or  the 
demand  for  relief  that  cannot  be  refused.  Besides,  the  public  provision 
of  medical  relief  on  a  more  liberal  scale  will  enable  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  labouring  population  better  to  preserve  their  health,  and  maintain 
their  independence,  and  thus  save  the  funds  of  the  community." 

There  are  also  some  important  statistical  observations  and 
deductions  in  a  former  part  of  the  evidence*  which  merit  at- 
tention. 

From  these  it  appears  that €t  the  proportion  of  the  population 
which  ought  to  be  provided  when  sick  with  medical  relief  is 
not  less  than  one-half,  even  in  those  towns  where  the  working 
classes  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  probably  not  less  than 
6-lOths  or  7-10ths  in  many  other  towns." 

It  was  suggested,"!'  that  medical  aid  might  be  afforded  from 
the  public  dispensaries  to  all  persons  living  in  houses  under  a 
certain  rental  or  annual  value  (e.  g.  10/.  in  large  towns),  in  con- 
formity with  other  provisions  of  Lord  Lincoln's  Bill.  Viewing 
this  merely  as  a  method  of  estimating  the  probable  number  to 
be  provided  for,  it  might  be  both  unobjectionable  and  practi- 
cable ;  but  if  intended  as  a  right  to  be  conferred  absolutely  on  a 
specified  class  of  persons,  we  are  not  prepared  to  support  it. 
The  extent  of  the  supply  must  be  decided  by  competent  autho- 
rities in  each  locality,— on  them  must  rest  the  responsibility  of 
refusing  it.  But  inasmuch  as  all  parties  admit  that  medical 
relief  may  be  extended  considerably  further  than  relief  in  money 
or  in  kind,  it  certainly  appears  inexpedient,  for  obvious  reasons, 
that  this  extension  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  relieving-officers.  Let  it  then  be  committed  to 
the  Local  Sanatory  Boards,  as  especially  constituted  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  of  the  people.  All  that  the  medical 
witnesses  demanded,  and  we  think  very  properly,  was,  that  the 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  sbould  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  immediate  attention  of  the  district 
medical  officer  to  the  case.  The  application  to  him  should  be 
direct  and  unrestricted.  If  the  patient,  on  being  reported  to 
the  authorities,  were  judged  to  be  able  to  provide  himself  with 
medical  attendance,  the  surgeon  might  be  empowered  to  recover 
his  charges,  if  he  thought  proper ;  or  the  cost  of  the  medical 
relief  might  be  treated  as  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  under  existing 
legal  provisions. 

*  9120.  f  91  S3. 
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2.  The  next  difficulty  which  occurs  to  us,  is  the  existence  in  all 
the  large  towns  of  charitable  dispensaries  in  active  operation. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  these  ?  Are  they,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  be  abandoned  or  superseded,  or  allowed  to  remain  in  un- 
successful competition  with  more  perfect  establishments  ?  or^  on 
the  other  hand,  are  they  to  be  extended,  encouraged,  and  amal- 
gamated with  the  State  provision  ?  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
urging  the  latter  alternative.  To  extinguish  the  principle  of 
voluntary  charity,  or  even  to  check  its  developeinent  in  any 
form,  at  a  time  when  the  duty-  of  almsgiving  is  beginning  to  be 
better  understood,  would  be  inexcusable.  To  discourage  insti- 
tutions, which,  however  imperfect,  have  conferred  immense 
benefit  on  the  sick  poor,  and  trained  many  a  medical  tyro  into 
a  skilful  and  accomplished  practitioner,  would  be  both  ungrateful 
and  impolitic. 

It  remains  then  to  be  shown  how  the  dispensaries  might 
be  regulated  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  public  supply;  and 
how  the  governors  of  these  charities  might  be  induced  to  co- 
operate with  the  local  sanatory  authorities  in  carrying  into 
effect  a  plan  for  the  medical  relief  of  the  whole  poor  popula- 
tion. 

Besides  the  purely  benevolent  motives  which  lead  persons  to 
subscribe  to  dispensaries,  there  exist  two  principal  inducements 
of  a  less  amiable  nature  to  aid  the  funds  of  the  charity. 

First,  to  acquire  the  right  of  recommending  patients  for  the 
gratuitous  advice  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons ;  and,  secondly, 
to  share  the  power  of  appointing  those  officers. 

Now,  as  the  greater  part  of  mankind  require  some  such  incite- 
ments to  their  good  deeds,  we  are  satisfied  that  these  privileges 
should,  in  every  case,  be  continued  to  the  subscribers;  and 
then  no  pretext  would  be  afforded  for  the  diminution  of  volun- 
tary support ;  nor  would  the  gratuitous  medical  officers  be  the 
less  willing  to  act,  because  their  duties  would  be  limited  to 
attendance  at  the  dispensary,  on  that  class  of  patients  which,  in 
hospitals,  are  termed  "  out-patients,'9  and  which,  as  at  present, 
would  be  recommended  by  the  subscribers. 

Yet  all  the  acute  cases  requiring  to  be  visited  at  their  own 
houses  should  come  under  the  care  of  the  district  medical  officer. 

Where  no  pecuniary  saving  would  be  effected  by  supplying 
medicines  from  one  institution  to  the  patients  of  both  paid  ana 
unpaid  medical  officers,  as,  for  instance,  in  very  large  and  popu- 
lous towns,  the  charitable  dispensary  might  continue  distinct 
from  the  legally-established  public  dispensary,  the  "home" 
patients  only  being  transferred  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

But,  in  most  places,  it  would  be  found  more  economical  and 
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convenient  to  make  use  of  the  same  building,  machinery,  and 
resident  officer  for  both  purposes. 

The  general  powers  of  control  would  be  vested  in  the  local 
sanatory  authorities,  and  the  subscribers  to  the  dispensary 
should  be  permitted  to  elect  a  certain  number  of  representative 
members  of  the  administrative  bodies.  The  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  Irish  Medical  Charities,  in  1843,  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect,  that  subscribers  of  two  guineas  per  annum,  and  donors 
of  20/.  to  the  public  dispensaries,  should  share  the  power  of 
control  with  the  magistrates  and  guardians  of  the  district. 
Some  such  regulation  would  evidently  promote  the  continuance, 
if  not  the  increase,  of  voluntary  contributions. 

Another  strong  inducement  to  the  supporters  of  dispensaries 
to  co-operate  with  the  local  boards  in  this  matter,  is  already 
afforded  by  the  very  unsatisfactory  financial  condition  of  most 
of  these  useful  institutions.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Medical 
Poor  Relief  Inquiry  (No.  24,  p.  957)  will  be  found  some  extracts 
from  recent  reports  of  the  Medical  Charities  in  several  provincial 
towns,*  all  of  which  sadly  prove  the  truth  of  a  statement  in 
evidence-f — 

"  The  funds  have  a  steady  tendency  to  diminish,  and  are  only  kept 
up  by  constant  appeals  to  the  public,  and  an  occasional  grand  effort 
of  the  friends  of  the  institution  to  pay  off  the  balance  due  to  the 
treasurer.  All  sorts  of  expedients  are  adopted  in  turn  for  augment- 
ing the  funds ;  ladies'  bazaars,  fancy  balls,  and  sermons  by  popular 
preachers." 

How  long  is  the  sacred  name  of  charity  to  be  thus  profaned  ? 
If  the  Church  be  powerless  to  correct  the  abuse,  let  the  State 
interfere  to  enforce  something  like  an  honest  and  decent  mainte- 

*  The  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  dispensaries  state  that  "  the  debt  of  the  institu- 
tion, which,  at  the  close  of  1842,  amounted  to  1,092/.,  has,  during  the  present  year, 
increased  to  1,8002.,  which  would  have  been  much  greater  but  for  a  considerable 

reduction  in  their  expenditure,  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  effect They 

have  had  it  in  serious  contemplation  to  close  one  of  the  establishments,  but,  on  con- 
sidering the  immense  amount  of  misery  and  poverty  which  would  thereby  be  occa- 
sioned amongst  the  dense  population  of  the  poorer  districts  of  the  town,  they  have 
hesitated  to  take  so  painful  a  step,  in  the  hope  that  so  wealthy  and  large  a  community 
as  that  of  Liverpool  would  not  withhold  the  means  requisite  for  continuing  their 
operations  without  diminution." — P.  959. 

Dr.  Scott,  of  Liverpool,  elsewhere  says,  "  Formerly  the  parish  subscribed  5001.  a 
year  to  the  dispensaries,  which  took  charge  of  ail  the  sick  poor  of  the  town,  and  relief 
was  granted  on  the  certificate  of  the  officers.  Since  the  appointment  of  district 
surgeons  the  subscription  has  been  withdrawn,  and  the  attendance  on  the  poor  has 
been  on  a  most  unsatisfactory  footing." 

The  last  report  states,  "  The  parish  authorities  still  continue  to  withhold  assist- 
ance, notwithstanding  that  the  dispensaries  relieve  them  of  an  expenditure  of  several 
thousands  a  year,  which,  but  for  these  institutions,  would  fall  on  the  town  at  large  in 
the  shape  of  an  additional  poor-rate." — P.  542,  ibid. 

t  P.  9165. 
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nance  of  institutions  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country. 

3.  Another  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  combination  of 
the  existing  legal  and  charitable  supplies  of  medical  aid  by  the 
establishment  of  public  dispensaries ;  namely,  that  the  gratuitous 
extension  of  the  benefit  might  check  its  self-provision  by  means 
of  societies  among  the  working  classes. 

No  sane  person  would  venture  to  deny  that  it  is  perfectly 
right  to  encourage  provident  habits  among  the  poor,  to  teach 
them  to  rely  on  their  own  efforts,  to  foster  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ence, &c.  &c ;  but  these  pet  phrases  of  the  Scottish  school  of 
political  economy  have  been  either  worn  threadbare  by  well- 
meaning  persons  of  one  idea,  or  employed  by  others  to  cloak 
their  unprincipled  selfishness. 

In  applying  these  axioms,  however,  to  a  provision  of  medical 
relief,  it  is  well  to  inquire  whether  clubs,  and  other  societies  for 
the  purpose,  do,  in  reality,  enable  the  poor  to  provide  themselves 
independently  with  what  they  need  for  the  protection  and  pre- 
servation of  their  health ;  and,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  safe  and 
sound  conclusion  on  this  point,  two  important  considerations 
must  be  borne  in  mind. 

First,  that  "  those  whose  income  is  but  barely  sufficient  to 
maintain  themselves  and  families  in  health,  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  provide,  or  even  to  contribute  to,  a  fund  for  its 
repair ;"  for  it  is  clear  that  such  "  have  not  a  surplus  over  neces- 
sary subsistence  to  provide  proper  medical  relief."* 

Secondly,  that  no   "independent"  efforts  ought  to  be   en- 
couraged or  defended,  which  will  not  enable  the  poor  man   to 
{provide  good  medical  advice  for  a  reasonable  payment,  from  a 
egally  qualified  practitioner  selected  by  himself. 

Now,  if  the  medical  attendance  supplied  by  clubs  be  examined, 
with  submission  to  these  principles,  we  hesitate  not  to  assert 
that  but  very  few  would  stand  the  test. 

To  enter  fully  into  the  merits  of  '*  Club  Practice,"  as  it  is 
called,  would  require  a  separate  article.  For  the  present,  we 
recommend  a  perusal  of  the  evidence  taken  by  Lord  Ashley's 
Committee  on  the  subject,  particularly  to  the  replies  of  Mr. 
Guthrie,  (3777— 3782) ;  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  (5769—5783)  • 
and  Mr.  Rumsey,  (9077—9094).  It  appears  that  the  medical 
care  of  these  Societies  is  made  a  matter  of  contract,  which  the 
surgeon  undertakes  as  a  sort  of  speculation,  partly  for  the  sake 
of  employment,  and  partly  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to 
something  remunerative — that  this  most  improper  speculation 
encourages  a  lower  class  of  medical  practitioners — men  who,  in 

*  Ceely,  supra  cit. 
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proportion  as  they  are  more  numerous,  are  less  respectable  and 
worse  educated,  and  whose  introduction  into  the  profession 
lowers  it  in  public  confidence  and  estimation ; — that  the  rate  of 
contract  has*  "  no  reference  whatever  to  the  pecuniary  value  of 
the  article,  but  merely  depends  on  the  fears  and  necessities  of 
the  two  contracting  parties,"  and  that  the  arrangement  affords  no 
adequate  security  for  a  proper  supply  of  attendance  and  medi- 
cines to  the  patients,  who  are  worse  off  in  this  respect  than 
confessed  paupers,  since  the  latter  are  to  a  certain  extent  pro- 
tected by  the  jPoor  Law  authorities. 

It  is  also  stated  that  none  of  the  medical  clubs  have  per- 
manently succeeded  ;f  and  that  the  partial  and  temporary  success 
which  has  attended  a  few,  is  due  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  their 
promoters,  the  large  amount  of  honorary  contribution  to  their 
funds,  and  the  high  patronage  they  have  enjoyed,  thus  rendering 
the  epithet  "independent,"  perfectly  farcical. 

The  last-named  witness  proposed  an  arrangement  which 
would  effectually  remove  the  objection  with  which  we  started. 

He  suggested  that — 

"  Under  well  considered  regulations,  the  labouring  classes  might  be 
admitted  to  subscribe  to  the  public  dispensaries,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  medical  attendant  of  their  own  choice.  Of  course,  all  who 
are  gratuitously  supplied  by  the  public,  must  accept  the  medical  officer 
of  the  district ;  and  I  think  that  the  privilege  of  selecting  any  other 
medical  gentleman  would  be  a  strong  inducement  to  many  of  the  pro- 
vident artizans  and  labourers,  who  can  earn  adequate  wages,  to  con- 
tribute periodically  for  this  purpose.  The  managers  of  the  institution 
might  be  empowered  to  admit  insurers  on  such  principles  and  con- 
ditions as  I  have  before  submitted,  and  any  legally  qualified  practitioner 
might  be  allowed  to  connect  himself  with  the  dispensary  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  those  who  might  select  him  as  their  medical  adviser." 

*  Medical  Relief  Inquiry,  9089. 

f  It  appears  from  the  same  evidence  that — 

"  The  original  •elf-supporting  dispensaries,  which  provided  the  medicines  from  a 
separate  establishment,  were  a  better  class  of  institutions ;  yet  even  these  have  not 
generally  succeeded.  The  self-supporting  dispensary  at  Coventry,  which  was  the 
original  model,  has  for  some  time  ceased  to  publish  reports ;  but  Dr.  Arrowsroith 
states  that  the  surgeons  receive  a  net  sum,  which  averages  only  2#.  64.  per  cafe." 

Dr.  Jenks  alio,  in  his  Sanatory  Report  from  Brighton,  published  among  the  "  Local 
Reports,"  1842,  gives  an  unfavourable  account  of  the  self-supporting  dispensary  there, 
though  evidently  a  friend  to  the  principle.  He  states  that  the  total  number  of  mem- 
bers admitted  from  the  commencement  was  737 ;  of  whom,  at  the  close  of  the  second 
year,  there  were  but  550  remaining.  Yet,  in  that  very  year,  there  were  no  less  than 
726  cases  of  sickness,  showing  that  the  subscribers  were  a  most  unhealthy  class.  He 
adds,  •'  Since  the  1st  of  January,  1840  (four  months),  sixty  free  members  have  been 
admitted,  making  the  present  total  417.  Yet  the  fact,  that  306  have  withdrawn,  or 
become  defaulters,  bears  an  ominous  aspect  Now,  two  of  the  medical  men  belong 
also  to  the  general  dispensary,  and  the  other  two  appear  to  be  in  great  favour  with 
their  patients,  so  that  evidently,  if  this  institution  fail,  it  will  be  upon  pecuniary,  and 
. ...  .  .  .     medical 
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Every  possible  encouragement  and  legal  protection  would 
thus  be  afforded  to  the  independent  efforts  of  the  operatives, 
without  having  recourse  to  a  rate  in  aid  of  self-supporting  insti- 
tutions, as  proposed  with  a  benevolent  design,  but,  we  think,  on 
a  mistaken  principle,  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  Under 
the  management  of  boards  of  health,  a  considerable  increase 
might  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  number  of  those  who  insure 
in  this  way  for  medical  assistance,  while  the  evils  of  the  medical 
club  scheme  would  be  avoided, 

Thus  would  the  public  dispensaries  fulfil  all  the  objects  of  the 
original  plan  of  "  self-supporting,  charitable,  and  parochial  dis- 
pensaries," projected  by  the  benevolent  Mr.  Smith  of  Southam ; 
with  this  important  difference,  however,  that  the  "  self-supporting 
class,"  which  was  the  main  and  distinctive  feature  of  his  scheme, 
would,  in  a  national  provision,  be  merely  an  incidental  adjunct, 
depending  on  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  working  classes  of 
the  district  It  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  the  value  of 
the  periodical  reports  from  the  dispensaries  would  be  immensely 
increased,  in  a  statistical  point  of  view,  by  the  admission  of  an 
insuring  class  of  patients,  evidencing  the  influence  of  employments 
on  health. 

4.  The  concentration  of  support  from  these  various  sources, — 
legal  assessments,  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  provident  contri- 
butions,— need  not  involve  any  interference  with  the  present 
administration  of  in-door  medical  relief,  whether  in  hospitals  or 
workhouses. 

For  hospitals  are  generally  (and  ought  to  be  invariably)  appro- 
priated to  a  different  description  of  cases  from  those  coming 
under  the  care  of  the  district  medical  officers.  Patients  desirous 
of  benefiting  by  the  many  comforts  and  advantages  offered 
to  the  inmates  of  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  would  still  seek 
admission,  and  the  governors  would  therefore  still  feel  the  same 
motives  for  continuing  their  subscriptions. 

In  workhouses,  alsoj  the  sick  poor  would  remain  under  the 
treatment  of  the  officers  appointed  by,  and  responsible  to,  the 
guardians  of  the  poor.  As  their  chaplains  and  schoolmasters  are 
paid  and  controlled  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  Poor  Law  autho- 
rities, so  would  be  the  surgeons  under  the  proposed  arrangement; 
but  the  medical  treatment  of  the  out-door  poor,  like  their  reli- 

E'ous  instruction  and  general  education,  would  be  left  in  other 
mds.*  Yet  both  workhouses  and  endowed  hospitals  should  be 
required  to  furnish  the  fullest  statistical  returns  to  the  Council 
of  Health,  if  not  to  the  local  Sanatory  Boards. 

Having  now  disposed  of  several  objections  which  might  be 

*  See  Medical  Poor  Relief  Evidence,  9373 — 9376,  and  9399,  9400. 
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raised  by  those  interested  in  upholding  the  various  existing 
modes  of  medical  relief,  certain  financial  arrangements  present 
themselves  for  consideration.  We  had  intended  to  offer  some 
calculations  of  the  cost  of  dispensaries  and  of  parochial  medical 
attendance  in  large  towns ;  but  we  find  that  the  principal  items 
vary  so  greatly,  and  indeed  so  unaccountably,  in  different  places, 
as  to  render  any  general  deductions  unsatisfactory.  It  may 
therefore  suffice  to  notice  some  important  particulars,  in  which 
the  measures  now  advocated  might  effect  an  immediate  retrench- 
ment of  expenditure ;  and  then  to  show  how  the  surplus  thus 
obtained  might  be  beneficially  employed  in  perfecting  a  remedial 
provision  for  the  health  of  the  working  classes. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  amount  of  sick- 
ness among  the  poor  will  be  greatly  reduced  by  means  of  the 
civic  improvements  recommended  by  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commissioners.  The  cases  of  disease  to  be  relieved  in  the  same 
population,  will,  on  the  average,  be  fewer  by  at  least  one-fourth. 
Then  the  cost  of  medicines  might  be  materially  lessened, 
while  their  greater  purity  would  be  insured,  by  empowering 
the  Council  of  Health  to  superintend  their  preparation  and 
supply  from  a  central  depot. 

Again,  the  needless  expense  now  incurred  by  multiplying  the 
sources  whence  medical  relief  may  be  procured  in  the  same 
locality  (a  point  already  discussed)  might  be  avoided  by  a  judicious 
combination  of  existing  establishments,  with  simple  reference  to 
the  necessities  of  the  population. 

And,  lastly,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  important  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  drugs,  effected  by  recent  alterations  in  the 
Tariff,  has  greatly  diminished  the  outlay  of  the  Union  surgeons, 
and  has,  accordingly,  left  a  larger  proportion  of  their  very  in- 
adequate remuneration  to  be  dealt  with  under  more  liberal 
arrangements. 

Now  the  salaries  of  the  proposed  district  medical  officers — 
altogether  apart  from  the  cost  of  medicines — would  be  the  only 
item  of  present  expenditure  to  be  increased  under  an  improved 
system  of  sanatory  management.  And  this  charge,  say  the 
medical  witnesses  examined  by  Lord  Ashley's  Committee,  need 
not  exceed,  on  the  average,  11.  for  every  100  of  town  popula- 
tions {e.g.  200/.,  more  or  less,  for  a  place  with  20,000  inhabitants). 
So  trifling  an  augmentation  would,  in  many  towns,  be  more 
than  met  by  the  reductions  just  mentioned.  Then,  as  to  income, 
we  see  no  ground  to  anticipate  any  general  diminution  of  volun- 
tary support.  On  the  contrary,  an  increase  might  be  reasonably 
expected  to  result  from  the  adoption  of  some  preceding  sug- 
gestions.    If  by  a  reasonable  and  generous  relaxation  of  the  law 
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of  mortmain,  and  by  some  kind  of  protective  bonus  on  charitable 
bequests,  private  munificence  were  encouraged  to  endow  parishes 
with  adequate  stipends  for  the  medical  officers,  we  might  hope 
that  many  neglected  districts  would  be  permanently  provided 
with  medical  care  and  inspection. 

But,  granting  that  the  dispensaries  would  need  partial  support 
by  assessment,  in  lieu  of  the  present  charge  for  parochial  medical 
relief, — should  the  required  amount  be  raised  as  part  of  the  poor- 
rates,  and  handed  over  to  the  sanatory  authorities,  as  the  county- 
rates  are  to  the  magistrates? 

Lord  Lincoln's  Bill  suggests  another  and  a  preferable  course. 
Here  are  to  be  sewer-rates,  water-rates,  and  general  rates.  Why 
not  then  a  dispensary  rate  ?  Yet  all  to  be  levied  under  the  same 
authority,  and  collected  by  one  machinery. 

The  management  of  the  public  dispensaries  and  the  control  of 
medical  relief,  are  by  no  means  the  only  functions  now  exer- 
cised by  other  bodies  which  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  local 
sanatory  boards,  within  the  range  of  their  jurisdiction.  The 
vaccination  of  the  district  is  too  obviously  a  part  of  the  preven- 
tive service  to  be  allowed  to  remain  under  the  direction  of 
Poor  Law  Guardians. 

In  the  absence  of  anything  like  the  kindly  succour  and  self- 
denying  care  bestowed  on  tne  sick  poor  of  Roman  Catholic 
countries  by  "  Sisters  of  Charity,"  some  measures  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Boards  of  Health,  to  provide  nurses,  properly 
trained  and  qualified,  to  carry  into  effect  the  directions  of  the 
medical  attendant.  The  universal  neglect  of  this  necessary  part 
of  the  treatment  of  the  sick  has  been  shown  both  by  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith?  and  Mr.  Rumsey.f  Our  limits  only  permit  us  to 
refer  to  their  evidence  on  this  point.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
employment  of  competent  and  judicious  nurses  under  medical 
direction  would  shorten  the  duration  of  diseases,  mitigate  their 
severity,  and  diminish  their  fatality,  while  it  might  also  be  the 
means  of  checking  an  unnecessary  consumption  of  medicines,  and 
of  promoting  attention  to  cleanliness  and  domestic  economy  in 
the  families  of  the  ignorant  and  destitute  sufferers. 

And  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  midwifery  among  the 
poor,  it  appears  very  desirable,  on  many  grounds,  to  encourage 
the  employment  of  intelligent  females.  How  many  respectably 
educated  women,  sinking  under  a  reverse  of  fortune  into  depen- 
dence, would  gladly  enter  upon  such  an  occupation,  were  it  open 
to  them  under  favourable  auspices !  Might  not  then  the  local 
Boards  be  empowered  to  license,  and  register,  and  occasionally  to 

*  Health  of  Towns,  Firtt  Report,  vol.  i.  pp.  16,  17. 
f  Medical  Poor  Relief  Inquiry,  9124. 
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employ,  such  as  had  prepared  themselves  for  the  duty  by  a 
sufficient  period  of  instruction  at  some  lying-in-hospital,  and 
had  received  satisfactory  testimonials  ? 

It  being  admitted,  therefore,  that  the  attention  of  the  sanatory 
authorities  might  be  advantageously  directed  to  such  measures  of 
medical  police  as  we  have  now  suggested,  in  addition  to  the 
cleansing  of  towns,  and  the  regulation  of  streets  and  buildings, 
we  are  tempted  to  inquire,  whether  the  "  Commissioners  of 
Waters  and  Sewers"  to  be  appointed  under  this  bill,  will  be  the 
fittest  persons  to  accomplish  these  objects  ?  We  ask,  as  at  first, 
are  corporations,  elected  by  the  rate-payers,  likely  to  co-operate 
cordially  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Inspectors,  in 
improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  towns?  And  further, 
does  not  their  very  title  (and  there  is  much  in  a  name)  almost 
forbid  the  hope  of  their  doing  more  than  is  obligatory  on  them 
by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  ? 

If  these  doubts  be  generally  entertained,  it  will  become  a 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  whether  the  proposed 
constitution  of  the  administrative  Boards  should  be  modified, 
whether  thejr  should  form  the  nuclei  of  bodies  more  comprehen- 
sive in  function,  and  more  extensive  in  jurisdiction ; — wnether, 
in  fact,  they  should  be  converted  into  Boards  of  Health. 

The  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  condition  and 
habits  of  the  lower  classes  which  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
Boards  of  Guardians,  seem  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  admitting, 
at  least,  the  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  these  bodies  to  seats 
among  the  local  Commissioners : — and  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
should  any  of  the  magistracy  be  excluded  ? 

The  introduction  also  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  public  dispensaries,  as  before  suggested,  would  immensely 
improve  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  corporations. 

If  in  an  age  of  rampant  liberalism,  the  official  recognition  of 
the  parochial  clergy  must  not  be  pressed,  lest  another  dissenting 
"grievance"  be  created,  there  are  gentlemen,  both  among  the 
clergy  and  laity,  who  take  an  active  interest  in  the  relief  of  the 
sick  poor,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  their  complaints. 
These,  as  dispensary  governors,  might  be  admitted  to  assist  the 
deliberations  of  the  sanatory  authorities. 

Then,  as  to  limits  of  jurisdiction.  If,  as  has  been  suggested, 
some  of  the  functions  now  exercised  by  the  guardians  of  the 
poor,  were  transferred  to  "Boards  of  Health,  it  would  seem 
expedient  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two  bodies  should  be  co- 
extensive, and  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  latter 
should  include  more  than  one  parochial  union.  Many  obvious 
advantages  would  result  from  extending  a  sanatoria!  jurisdiction 
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over  all  the  rural  parishes  included  in  a  town  union.  For  instance, 
it  would  facilitate  the  advantageous  application  of  the  manure, 
collected  by  authority  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  to  agri- 
cultural production ; — it  might  also  enable  them  to  obtain  more 
abundant  supplies  of  water  from  distant  sources,  and  to  appropriate 
unoccupied  plots  of  ground  for  cemeteries,  parks,  or  public  walks, 
and  various  other  purposes  connected  with  the  health  of  urban 
populations. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  medical  and  sanatory  management 
of  rural  unions,  for,  indeed,  no  immediate  changes  are  called  for 
in  thinly  inhabited  districts ; — but  further  observation,  and  the 
experience  acquired  by  civic  operations,  would  render  more 
obvious  the  necessity  of  amending  the  domestic  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourers. 

Lastly,  we  perceive  that  Lord  Lincoln  contemplates  the 
appointment  of  a  separate  medical  referee  by  each  Board  of 
Commissioners.  There  are,  however,  many  reasons  for  permit- 
ting two  or  more  towns,  and  ultimately,  the  adjacent  rural 
unions,  to  employ  the  same  superior  medical  officer. 

He  would  then,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  independent  of  private 
practice,  and  be  enabled  to  devote  his  principal  attention  to 
sanatory  regulations  and  questions  of  medical  jurisprudence 
and  vital  statistics.  Still,  it  might  be  unadvisable  absolutely 
to  prohibit  his  practising  privately,  as  Mr.  Chadwick  recom- 
mends. The  upper  classes  should  not  be  debarred  the  privilege 
of  consulting  men  whose  extensive  sphere  of  observation  would 
qualify  them  in  an  especial  manner  for  solving  questions  con- 
nected with  local  and  endemic  tendencies  to  disease. 

It  is  evident  that  this  officer  of  health  may  become  a  most 
valuable  public  functionary.  All  the  consequences  of  the  crea- 
tion of  such  an  office  will  not  be  immediately  apparent ;  but  an 
important  clause*  in  the  Bill  shows  that  it  is  intended  to 
invest  him  with  the  practical  control  of  coroners'  inquests,  in 
cases  where  the  cause  of  death  requires  medical  investigation. 

Thus  have  we  completed  our  examination  of  the  pending 
legislative  propositions,  with  especial  reference  to  those  points 
in  which  they  obscurely  intimate,  rather  than  plainly  develope, 
the  ulterior  designs  of  the  Government ;  but  we  cannot  take 
leave  of  them  without  offering  our  warmest  thanks  to  the  noble 
and  distinguished  persons  who  have  prepared  and  introduced 
these  auspicious  measures,  for  the  earnestness  and  assiduity  with 
which  they  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  task. 

That  the  great  principles  attempted  to  be  enforced  in  these 

«  Section  176 
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pages  will  so  influence  any  parties  in  power,  as  to  lead  to  a 
prompt  advance  in  the  right  direction,  is  almost  too  much  to 
expect  But  there  are  among  our  senators,  men  of  comprehensive 
minds  and  exalted  views,  who,  if  thoroughly  informed  on  these 
points,  will  exert  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  current  of  sana- 
tory legislation. 

To  such  we  may  confidently  look  for  the  promotion  of  what- 
ever tends  to  bind  together  tne  crumbling  fabric  of  society,  to 
purify  the  sources  of  national  corruption,  and  to  relieve  suffer- 
ings, which  though  not  wholly  separable  from  the  human  lot, 
are  yet  capable  of  alleviation  and  diminution  in  a  degree  per- 
haps greater  than  they  have  been  aggravated  by  apathy,  selfish- 
ness, and  avarice. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  we  have  dwelt  too  exclusively  on  the 
physical,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  moral ;  and  that  these  "  heal- 
ing" measures  will  prove  of  little  benefit  without  the  inculca- 
tion of  right  habits  of  thought  and  motives  for  action.  The 
latter,  however,  must  follow  the  adoption  of  a  wise  and  benefi- 
cent policy  with  regard  to  the  corporeal  necessities  of  the 
million. 

Moral  and  social  degradation,  sickness  and  destitution,  are 
mingled  in  one  fatal  cup ;  and  reason,  not  less  than  Revelation, 
warrants  the  assertion,  that  the  last  ingredients  must  be  neutra- 
lized before  any  permanently  successful  antidote  can  be  applied 
to  the  other  deleterious  components. 

Lest  any  should  be  deterred  by  dry  statistical  details  of 
u  wearisome,  but  needful  length,"  or  by  a  host  of  minor  ob- 
structions, arising  out  of  existing  circumstances,  customs,  and 
institutions,  let  them  recollect,  that  no  abstract  views,  however 
lofty,  no  merely  general  appeals,  however  forcible,  will  avail  to 
effect  a  great  social  reformation. 

A  striking  speech  in  Parliament,  a  startling  exposure  before 
a  public  meeting,  may  serve  a  temporary,  and  so  far,  a  benefi- 
cial purpose,  but  the  remedies  for  serious  evils  are  only  to  be 
discovered  by  hard  and  tedious  plodding,  by  days  spent  in 
observation,  and  nights  in  reflection.  Opponents  are  nume- 
rous and  powerful.  It  is  a  "holy  war"  against  the  sons  of 
Belial,  ana  worshippers  of  Mammon ;  and  success  depends  more 
on  prudent  and  well-considered  preparation  for  hostile  attacks, 
than  on  valorous  bursts  of  sentiment,  or  stirring  calls  to  action. 

Immaturity  of  plan  has  marred  the  execution  of  many  a 
glorious  project ;  and  in  this  matter,  men  of  law  must  be  con- 
fronted by  established  precedents,  men  of  figures  by  arithme- 
tical demonstration,  men  of  facts  by  genuine  statistics,  and  men 
of  science   (if  such  are  to  be  found  on  the  wrong  side)  by 
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proofs  drawn  from  the  known  action  of  matter  on  the  human 
organism. 

Principles  and  facts  must  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  argument. 
The  Aristotelian  and  Baconian  methods  must  be  combined.  A 
long  course  of  unflinching,  untiring,  and  self-sacrificing  exertion 
may  be  necessary.  The  object  may  for  a  time  appear  to  recede 
from  the  pursuer ;  but  let  him  take  courage ;  for  the  seeds  of 
good,  scattered  here  and  there,  will  survive  even  a  national  con- 
vulsion, and  may  spring  up  where  least  expected,  in  new  and 
strange  forms  of  beauty  and  perfection. 

P.S. — Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written  a  great  political 
change  has  taken  place,  which  may  render  some  of  our  allusions 
to  Dublic  measures  no  longer  necessary.  The  principles,  however, 
which  we  have  insisted  on  are  perfectly  independent  of  any  such 
change,  and  their  general  application,  as  here  recommended, 
equally  desirable,  inasmuch  as  the  late  ministerial  projects  have 
been  already  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  some  legislation  on 
this  momentous  subject  is  inevitable. 
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Not  without  misgiving,  after  some  consideration,  do  we  devote  a 
few  pages  to  Irish  imaginative  genius,  in  some  of  its  most  popular 
forms.  It  is  a  living  certainty,  that  what  we  have  to  say  will 
please  few,  if  any,  belonging  to  the  sister-isle.  "  In  pofitics,,, 
saith  Thomas  Hood,  "an  Irishman  is  commonly  a  partisan;  his 
main  aversion  being  a  trimmer,  or,  as  he  describeth  him,  a  man 
who  sits  on  both  sides  of  the  house  at  once."  Now,  all  the  world 
knows  that,  in  Ireland,  politics  give  a  taste,  if  not  a  taint,  to  every 
work  of  literature  and  art,  the  most  innocent  of  tunes  being  thereby 
made  as  offensive  and  combustible  as  the  Hungarian  March,  which 
•Austrian  censorship  would  allow  Liszt  to  play,  but  not  to 
publish  (sapient  distinction !)  and  the  most  soothing  of  all  Nature's 
colours  turned  into  a  matter  of  provocation  as  serious  as  the 
red  rag  which  puts  the  solemn  turkey-cock — that  Burgomaster 
among  birds — "past  his  judgment."  If  such  be  the  perpetual 
state  of  warfare  between  Bight  and  Left  in  Hibernian  society, 
how  shall  the  stranger  escape; — who,  fancying  that  certain  points 
of  character  and  taste  are  imperfectly  understood,  and  believing 
that  the  right  appreciation  of  even  such  trifles  as  a  song  or  a 
picture  may  not  be  wholly  useless, — shall  essay  without  fear  or 
favour  of  Orangeman  or  Bepealer,  to  offer  a  few  words  on 
Irish  artists  ?  "Will  he  not  be  beaten  black  and  blue  by  the 
shillelagh-tongued  orators  of  Conciliation  Hall?  branded  as  a  slave 
and  "a  Saxon"  by  the  brotherhood  of  "  The  Nation  ;*  perhaps, 
even,  threatened  with  the  first  assault  of  the  steam-warrior, 
whose  bloodthirsty  grimness  was  the  other  day  so  portentously 
described  in  that  journal,  by  some  Maturin  Redivivus,  boil- 
ing over  with  anta-railway  patriotism?  Will  not  Orangemen 
can  him  "  a  White  Boy — a  concealed  Papist — a  "Molly  Maguire," 
— or  any  newer  party  name  which  bigotry  may  have  forged  for 
bitterness  to  screech  out  ?  We  must  even  run  the  risk ;  calling 
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Saint  George  and  Saint  Patrick  to  witness  that  we  are  clear  of 
the  slightest  intent  of  flinging  about  firebrands,  crying  the  while, 
u  Are  we  not  in  sport  ?" 

Or  shall  we  at  once  disarm  both  factions,  by  announcing,  as  a 
starting  point,  our  conviction,  that  our  neighbours  and  friends 
have  been,  from  time  immemorial,  richer  in  peculiar  gifts  than 
our  steady-going  Saxon  selves? — richer  in  the  stuff  of  which 
representative — as  distinct  from  contemplative — artists  are  made. 
They  have  not,  perhaps,  the  Epic,  the  Didactic  Poem,  the  Sonnet, 
nor  the  Tragedy  (which,  in  its  highest  development,  implies  as 
much  power  reserved  as  power  put  forth);  but  they  have  the 
Legend,  the  Ballad,  the  Song,  the  Comedy.  The  passion  of  oratory- 
is  eminently  theirs;— its  persuasion,  possibly,  appertaining  to 
more  cold-blooded  reasoners.  A  sense  of  tune  rather  than  of 
harmony  is  abroad  among  them.  The  distinction  is  fine,  but 
every  musician  will  understand  it;  the  one  being  spontaneous — 
an  affair  of  organization ;  the  other  of  pains,  patience,  and  study. 
They  are  mobile  (which  comprehends  irascible)  rather  than  irri- 
table. They  can  be  greater  in  small  courtesies  than  we ;  though 
sometimes,  unfortunately,  they  fall  short  of  our  standard  of 
excellence  in  attempting  great  deeds.  In  their  courage,  audacity- 
is  uppermost.  There  is  an  imagination  in  their  munificence  which 
seemingly  doubles  the  amount  of  every  gift ;  but  with  it  a  dispro- 
portion: ^Bounty  being  somewhat  apt  to  play  the  part  of  Borrower, 
that  she  may  become  Benefactor.  In  short,  a  large  number  of  their 
recognised  characteristics  agrees  precisely  with  those  which  the 
world  has  also  agreed  to  ascribe  to  the  Artist,  par  excellence.  Now, 
laying  on  one  side  such  deep  questions  as  conflicting  churches,  ab- 
senteeism, union,  or  repeal,  &c.  &c,  we  cannot  but  think  that  some 
small  shareof  the  past  misgovernment  which  has  made  Ireland  what 
she  is  may  be  referred  to  a  general  misunderstanding  of  such  a 
nature  as  has  been  sketched  above.  The  English  are  too  firm  to 
be  flexible: — too. practical  to  have  that  dramatic  many-sidedness, 
which,  after  all,  is  sometimes  but  a  refined  name  for  want  of 
.  principle  and  want  of  character.  We  make  better  conquerors 
and  colonists  than  companions.  See,  for  instance,  wherever  we 
tread  on  the  Continent,  what  reserves — what  distrusts  are  con- 
jured up  by  our  intense  self-occupation!  Compared  with 
other  nations,  we  have  had  small  luck  as  missionaries.  Dealing 
with  Ireland,  we  have  thought  of  our  own  remedies  rather 
than  the  complaints  of  our  tw-patients.  We  have  applied  cau- 
teries to  creatures  less  able  to  bear  the  agony  than  M.  Sue's 
Jesuit  Rodin,  and  wondered  they  have  danced  in  the  madness  of 
their  frenzy.  We  have  offered  the  starving  and  the  half- 
savage  privdeges  as  unsuitable  as  the  blue  satin  pelisse  and  lace 
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veil  which  Theodore  Hook's  Lord  Snowdon  solemnly  proffered 
to  His  Majesty  George  the  Third : — only  in  solemn  sincerity,  not 
in  stupid  mistake.  We  have  taken  only  hawks*  bells  and  scissors 
to  trade  with,  when  the  commodities  wanting  were  food,  fire, 
and  clothing ;  and,  deceived  by  the  sprightliness  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  have  imagined  our  clients  "suited  to  a  hair." 

Time  was  when  this  state  of  intercourse  was  carelessly  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  Irish  men  of  imagination  and  cultivators  of  letters. 
They  escaped  to  the  coffee-houses  and  green-rooms  of  London, 
as  joyously  in  quest  of  Lady  Fortune  as  the  broad-shouldered  and 
silver-tongued  O'Mealys,  who  used  to  haunt  the  pump-rooms 
and  the  card-tables  of  Bath  and  Harrowgate  in  pursuit  of  the  Miss 
Tylney  Longs  and  theMissCouttsesof  their  day.  Our  fathers  might, 
possibly,  be  alive  to  the  recurrence  of  peculiar  notes  in  the  concert 
of  literature,  without  troubling  themselves  to  consider  whence  they 
came.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  last,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  (let  the  anti-unionists  say  what  they 
please),  that  some  little  stir  of  nationality  began  to  show  itself. 
The  Irish  began  to  speak  as  Irish ;  the  English  to  wonder  at  the 
same.  The  living  Glorvina,  with  her  harp  and  her  howl  (or  to 
quote  her  own  more  graphic  phrase),  the  "identical  frock  and 
flower,  in  which  she  had  danced  a  jig  with  an  OTtourke, 
Prince  of  Breffhy,"  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  rich  and 
rare  a  novelty  in  Lady  Cork's  menagerie,  as  if  that  vivacious 
and  eccentric  lion-huntress  had  not  earlier  been  familiar  with  the 
curiosities  of  The  Club; — which  included  the  "shining"  of  "  poor 
Goldy,"  as  well  as  the  roaring  of  Boanerges  Johnson ; — the  wit 
of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  "The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.''  Viewed  with  reference  to  such  a 
state  of  dawning  sympathies  and  imperfect  appreciation— still 
more,  if  taken  in  context  with  what  has  since  happened  to 
literature,  and  what  is  threatened  for  the. future,  the  closing 
page  of  Edgeworth's  "Essay  on  Irish  Bulls,*'  published  some 
forty  years  ago  or  more,  has  an  interest  beyond  that  of  its  own 
vivacity  and  high  finish  as  a  page  of  English  composition.  The 
writer  has  been  alluding  to  Voltaire's  assertions  with  regard  to 
the  advance  of  Irish  civilization,  in  the  passage  where  the  philo- 
sopher of  Ferney  asserts  that  "Les  Irlandois  ne  le  cSdent  plus  aux 
Anglois  ni  en  Industrie  ni  en  lumieres?  and  to  the  offence  such 
compliments  were  likely  to  give. — "We  profess,"  he  continues, 
'  to  be  attached  to  the  country  only  for  its  merits.  We  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us  whether  the  Irish 
derive  their  origin  from  the  Spaniards,  the  Milesians,  or  the 
Welsh ;  we  are  not  so  violently  anxious  as  we  ought  to  be  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  language  spoken  by  the  Phoenician 
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slave  in  Terence's  play  was  Irish :  nay,  we  should  not  break  our 
hearts  if  it  could  never  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  Albion  is 
only  another  name  for  Ireland.  We,  moreover,  candidly  confess 
that  we  are  more  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  present  race  of  its 
inhabitants  than  in  the  histories  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Facharis,  St. 
Cormuc;  the  renowned  Brian  Boru;  Tireldach,  king  of  Con- 
naught;  McMuirough,  king  of  Leinster;  Diarmod;  Righ- 
Damnha;  Labra-Lomg-seach ;  Tighermas;  OUamh-Foldha ; 
the  McGiolla-Phadraigha ;  or  even  the  great  William  of  Ogham: 
and  by  this  declaration  tee  have  no  fear  of  giving  offence  to  any  but 
rusty  antiquaries."  Who  dare  profess  as  much  now-ardays,  when 
Tigernach  Mac  Morris,  putting  in  his  country's  claim  for  Stone- 
henge,  and  venting  a  Keen  over  the  suppression  of  the  Rookery  in 
St.  Giles's,  as  a  piece  of  Saxon  tyranny,  has  become  a  character  in 
fiction  ?  Let  us  quote  a  line  or  two  farther,  calling  attention  to  the 
deprecatory  tone  of  the  concluding  words,  as  another  curiosity 
of  by-gone  times.  "We  think  it,"  concludes  the  essayist,  "some- 
what more  to  the  honour  of  Ireland  to  enumerate  the  names  of 

some  of  the  men  of  genius  whom  she  has  produced 

We  enter  into  no  invidious  comparisons :  it  is  our  sincere  wish 
to  conciliate  both  countries.  ....  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  policy  of  the  English  nation  towards  Ireland  while  she 
was  a  separate  kingdom,  since  the  Union  it  can  be  no  longer 
her  wish  to  depreciate  the  talents  or  ridicule  the  language  of 
Hibernians."  Even  more  remarkable  is  the  prediction  closing 
the  preface  to  "  Castle  Rackrent," — "  When  Ireland  loses  her 
identity  by  an  union  with  Great  Britain,  she  will  look  back  with  a 
smile  of  complacency  on  the  Sir  Kits  and  Sir  Condys  of  her 
former  existence."  Does  the  reader  remark  the  oracular  and 
absolute  "when?"  Fifty  years  have  changed  the  word  from  a 
prophecy  into  a  piece  of  irony.  Who  can  read  these  well- 
turned  and  well-felt  paragraphs,  without  a  sigh  and  a  smile,  as 
he  considers  the  utter  disproportion  between  the  anticipation  and 
the  fulfilment  ?  The  ridicule  they  denounce,  is,  indeed,  "  brained 
to  death," — but  where  is  the  fusion? — where  is  the  peaee  ?  The 
individuality  of  our  neighbours  has  started  out  into  infinitely 
bolder  relief  and  brighter  prominence ;  while  our  admission  of  the 
same,  so  far  from  being  acceptable,  stands  a  sad  chance  of  being 
treated  as  an  insult ; — for  not  the  least  noticeable  sign  of  the 
times  is,  that  the  Irish  Gentleman  (to  speak  figuratively)  seems 
to  have  all  but  disappeared  from  Irish  literature ;  his  spirit  but 
remaining  to  give  a  certain  tone  and  elegance  to  Dr.  Lever's 
novels,  which  are  enjoyed  by  those  of  no  contemporary  practi- 
tioner. The  pleasant  wit, — the  delicious  bombast, — the  nowery 
gallantry, — the  showy  scholarship  of  the  man  of  parts  and  figure, 
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seem  gone.  It  is  all  grim  earnest  now.  The  peasant,  the 
priest,  the  distrained  tenant,  the  poor  scholar,  are  having  their 
turn.  Matters  are  none  the  less  national,  though  they  are  far 
less  lively,  than  they  were  in  the  reign  of  the  Currans  and  the 
Sheridans;  when  Moore  s  "  Music,  heavenly  (Irish)  maid,  was 
young,'*  and  the  Marchioness  of  Ueadfort  sung  his  melodies  at 
Sir  John  Stevenson's  pianoforte. 

The  proof  of  this  fact  (no  insignificant  one)  will  be  brought 
home  to  us,  if  we  examine,  in  ever  so  cursory  a  fashion,  some  of 
the  most  recent  offerings  of  Irish  genius.  Here  we  have  the 
ballads  of  "  Young  Ireland"  fresh  from  the  oven — "  not  of 
Charity,"  but — of  Controversy  heated  hot  yesterday; — lying 
side  by  side  on  our  table  with  the  newest  edition  of  Moore's 
Melodies — which,  like  the  "Essay  on  Irish  Bulls"  aforesaid, 
and  "  Castle  Rackrent,"  must  now  be  numbered  among  Hiber- 
nian classics.  The  veteran  lyrist,  we  are  sure,  will  not  feel 
S grieved,  if  we  give  the  clamorous  youngsters  our  first  attention, 
is  works,  complete,  consistent, — labours  at  once  illustrating  and 
adorning  an  honourable  life,  can  wait  .-—those  of  his  successors, 
even  when  not  calling  for  the  Jedwood  justice  of  "  a  high 
gallows  and  a  short  snrift,"  have  rarely  the  solidity  which  de- 
serves, or  will  gain,  permanent  reputation. 

With  all  its  passion  and  purpose,  what  rough  and  unfinished 
ware  is  this  "Spirit  of  the  Nation !"  As  works  of  art,  few 
of  its  lyrics  rise  much  above  the  excellence  of  an  election 
squib.  Its  writers  have  snatched  up  the  pen  for  the  sword, 
without  having  learned  how  to  fence ;  and  lunge  about  with  the 
hit-or-miss  determination  of  George  Sand's  Jacques,  which,  in 
truth,  may  bring  down  a  man,  (or  an  abuse,)  in  a  romance:— but 
rarely  does  so  in  reality.  Ana  it  may  be,  in  fact,  owing  to  this 
want  of  scholarship  and  finish,  that,  even  when  the  appeals  of  the 
agitators  of  "  Young  Ireland"  are  the  most  menacing  and  frantic, 
their  harp-strings  make  such  jarring  discord,  owing  to  unskilful 
playing,  that  all  power  of  melody  is  lost : — and  we  feel  the  wailers 
answered  and  set  aside  by  such  a  well-set  sarcasm  as  Sydney  Smith's 
cool  comment : — "  What  trash  to  be  bawling  in  the  streets  about 
the  Green  Isle,  the  Isle  of  the  Ocean !  the  bold  anthem  of 
Erin  go  bragh  I  A  far  better  anthem  would  be  Erin  go  bread 
and  cheese !  Erin  go  cabins  that  will  keep  out  the  ram !  Erin 
go  pantaloons,  without  holes  in  them  I*'  For— despite  the 
contempt  of  the  popular  capacity  which  some  who  deny  it 
training  are  pleased  to  express,  and  which  more,  who  cater  for 
it,  virtually  exhibit, — it  is  our  fixed  belief,  that  either  the  song 
or  the  sermon  which  is  seriously  to  influence  the  People,  must 
possess  completeness  of  style,  as  well  as  geniality  or  matter. 
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Cobbett's  nervous,  correct,  forcible  English,  could  carry  off  his 
gross  self-contradictions  arid  grosser  prejudices.  Courier's  ex- 
quisitely clear    and  balanced  periods  have  kept  his  political 

"  *  "  the 


lings  and  his  political  grievances  fresh  in  the  memories  of 
the  fickle  French  even  unto  this  day.  And,  were  we  called  upon 
to  point  out  the  most  frequented  monuments  of  Napoleon, — the 
shrines  which  have  the  least  chance  of  going  out  of  fashion, — it 
would  not  be  to  this  ex-Minister's  ingenious  history  ;  or  to  the 
other  marble-spoiler's  huge  theatrical  mistake  in  preparation 
for  the  church  des  Invalided ; — but  to  some  one  or  two  of  the 
lyrics  of  B6ranger — simple  as  nursery  rhymes,  yet  combined 
with  as  subtle  an  artistic  skill  as  went  to  the  construction  of 
the  "  Cid,"  or  the  "  Henriade." 

Here  and  there,  however,  in  the  aforesaid  «  Spirit  of  the  Nation," 
we  come  upon  a  stanza  that  strikes  like  a  sledge-hammer :  if  not 
finished,  forcible  enough  to  stun  agood  half-dozen  of  sharpshooters 
with  the  noise  and  the  wind  of  its  flight.  The  following  last  verse 
to  the  "Monopolists'  Lie,"  for  instance,  on  which,  as  on  *sor89  we 
opened  the  book. 

"Crawl  on,  ye  vile  slaves  !     Not  a  sod  is  your  own 

Of  the  soil  where  your  fathers  coursed  free  as  the  airs  j 
Not  a  bird  dare  ye  shoot,  where  their  footsteps  have  flown, 

Not  a  fish  dare  ye  draw  from  the  streams  tliat  were  theirs. 
With  your  sweat  your  land-tyrants  their  'scutcheons  adorn, 

And  would  coin  your  hearts'  blood,  as  your  hearts  they  have 
riven ; 
You  have  asked  for  free  bread — they  refuse  it  with  scorn, 

If  you  starve  at  their  will,  you  deserve  it,  by  Heaven." 

(Spirit  of  the  Nation,  p.  8.) 

Angry  and  rude  enough,  the  reader  will  admit ;  yet  the  writer, 
who  signs  himself  "  Theta,"  has  not  "  bettered  the  instruction" 
of  Mr.  Moore,  when  he  wrote  the  "  Irish  Avatar,"  or  burst 
forth  into  an  indignation  of  liberalism,  on  hearing  of  the  Austrian 
entry  into  Naples,  and  the  pitiful  show  of  fight  made  by  the 
Carbonari — as  the  following  eight  lines  will  sufficiently  demon- 
strate : — 

"  Let  their  fate  be  a  mock- word — let  men  of  all  lands 

Laugh  out  with  a  scorn  which  shall  ring  from  the  poles, 
When  each  sword  that  the  cowards  let  fall  from  their  hands 

Shall  be  forged  into  fetters  to  enter  their  souls  ! 
And  deep  and  more  deep  as  the  iron  is  driven, 

Base  slaves  !  may  the  whet  of  their  agony  be  ; 
To  think— as  the  damned  haply  think  of  that  heaven 

They  had  once  in  their  reach— that  they  might  have  been  free  !" 
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Is  it  needful,  in  the  foregoing  parallel,  to  point  out  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar, — how  both  breeding 
and  reading  give  a  crowning  poignancy  to  the  passion  ? 

The  contents  of  this  violent  little  phial  of  wrath  and  provo- 
cation offer  scope  for  small  remark  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  already  advanced.  Were  it  worth  while,  indeed,  to  examine 
them  closely,  they  would  give  us  occasion  wonderingly  to  inquire 
what  has  become  of  the  wit  of  the  Irishman,  which,  sharp  and 
well-tempered  as  a  blade  of  Damascus,  Moore  wielded  so 
doughtily  in  his  verse,  and  which  gave  the  oratory  of  the  last 
generation  a  raciness  so  formidable  to  its  antagonists.  Here  we 
have  mirth  more  than  once  attempted,  but  the  end  is  grimace. 
Again,  the  redoubtable  personages  who  write  as  Black  Northern, 
Cuchcullin  Slievegullion,  The  Celt,  &c.  &c  &c,  would  fain,  it 
seems,  prove  themselves  true  children  of  the  Emerald  Isle  by  the 
excursiveness  of  their  fancy.  Alas  I  too  often  a  mere  confusion 
of  metaphor,  recalling,  to  its  own  disadvantage,  that  lighter - 
hearted  lyric,  "  The  Groves  of  Blarney,''  is  the  product 
And  wherefore,  O  ye  angry  patriots,  who  would  fain  have  no 
dog  bark  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  but  with  a  brogue  so  loud  that 
the  Saxon  should  hear  it  and  flee !  have  you  condescended  to 
so  many  strange  borrowings  of  burdens?  Here  you  have  set 
Repeal  to  the  tune  of  "  Rule  Britannia ;"  the  charms  of  Hibernia 
made  to  trip  to  the  strathspey-jingle  of  "  The  winsome  wee 
Thing,"  as  though  she  had  never  a  jig  of  her  own ;  and  your 
Great  Agitator — your  Jack-a-Lent  or  John  of  Leyden — toasted 
— to  the  London  'prentice  ditty  of  "  Sally  in  our  Alley  !" 

"  My  father  he  sells  cabbage-nets, 

And  through  the  streets  does  cry  'em." 

What  is  the  good  of  your  scorn  and  your  scoldings, — of  your 
threats  of  settling  matters  by  u  a  touch  of  Brian  Bora," — of  your 
evoking  the  Wolfe  Tones  of  those  past  days  when  you  called  on 
the  French  to  stand  your  friends,  if  J  even  while  maintaining  your 
own  rights  and  glories  to  the  length  of  an  eighteen-penny  volume, 
you  cannot  do  without  your  oppressor's  tunes  ?  As  Irish  a  way,  it 
seems  to  us,  of  proving  your  independence,  as  Phelim  O'Mooney's 
method  of  sympathizing  with  Bourke,  the  bruised  pugilist : — 
"  Can  you  see  at  all  with  the  eye  that's  knocked  out  f 

Let  us  leave  this  drolling,  however,  and  the  angry  little  book 
in  green  which  has  given  occasion  to  it,  for  another  volume,  put 
forth  under  somewhat  of  the  same  auspices,  but  as  infinitely 
superior  to  it  in  general  interest,  as  a  man  of  taste  and 
temper  (be  his  opinions  what  they  may)  is  to  the  shock-headed 
brawler  of  some  tavern  debating  society.    Small  as  the  collection 

VOL.  VII.— NO.  L  E 
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of  the  Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland  is  in  bulk,  it  merits  attention ; 
not  merely  for  the  immediate  success  which  has  attended  its  pub- 
lication, (our  copy  being  a  fourth  edition,)  but  for  the  matter 
which  it  contains,  and  the  care  with  which  this  has  been  arranged. 
A  word  or  two,  however,  must  be  offered  with  regard  to  the 
Introductory  Essay,  which  is  written  with  more  goodwill  than  per- 
spicacity.  The  writer  shows  himself  very  anxious  to  establish  the 
indefeasible  nationality  of  all  the  specimens  he  has  gathered : 
apologizing  for   the  Anglicism   of  two  of  the  very  attractive 
contributions  by  Mr.  Ferguson, — praising,  with  "  a  difference," 
the  ballads  "  of  Tickell  and  Goldsmith,  and  even  characterizing 
the  verse  of  Dermody  and  Mrs.  Tighe,"  (how  is  it  that  he  found 
no  room  for  the  name  of  Miss  Owenson  ?)  as  "only  Irish  in  incident 
and  feeling,  not  in  complexion  and  phraseology."   He  qualifies  his 
admiration  of  Moore,  under  a  compliment  to  the  latter's  policy 
in  choosing  to  "  sing  his  songs  in  the  language  of  the  wronger,'9 
thereby  ensuring  himself  a  wider  audience  than  would  have  sate 
round  nis  harp  had  it  only  discoursed  to  "  the  vernacular."     He 
tells  us,  that "  Irish  songs  ought  to  be,  and  the  best  of  them  are, 
as  remarkably  Irish,  even  in  language,  as  those  of  Burns  or 
Motherwell  are  Scotch ;"  and  declares  of  the  ballad  poetry  of  his 
country,  that, "  like  Carleton's  peasant,  it  ought  to  be  Irish  from 
the  coat  out  and  from  the  coat  in."    Yet  what  is  the  very  first 
specimen  he  gives  us  of  the  Irish  ballad  power  of  this  very 
Mr.Carleton  ?    "  Sir  Turlough ;  or,  the  Churchyard  Bride." 

"  The  bride  she  bound  her  golden  hair, 
Killeevy,  O  Killeevy, 
And  her  step  was  light  as  the  breezy  air, 
When  it  bends  the  morning  flowers  so  fair, 
By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy." 

(Ballad  Poetry,  p.  61.) 

Surelv,  as  Dr.  Primrose  said  to  the  adventurer  in  jail,  «  we 
have  heard  something  very  like  this  learning  before  !"  On  turn- 
ing to  «  The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  we  find,  under 
the  head  of  "  The  Cruel  Sister"— 

"  There  were  two  sisters  sat  in  a  bower, 
Binnorie,  O  Binnorie  ; 
There  came  a  knight  to  be  their  wooer, 
By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie." 

It  is  true  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  introduction,  mentions  his 
having  in  part  compiled  this  ballad  from  a  fragment  communi- 
cated to  him  by  Mr.  Walker,  the  historian  of  the  Irish  Bards ;  but 
the  burden  of  that,  which  he  also  cites,  has  a  perfectly  different 
intenzione,  and  seems  to  us  rather  Old  English  than  Hibernian 
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«'  O  sister,  sister,  reach  thy  hand, 

Hey  ho,  my  Nanny,  O : 
And  yon  shall  he  heir  of  all  my  land, 
While  the  swan  swims  honny,  O." 

—whereas,  the  fancy  of  timing  the  verse  (so  to  say)  by  men- 
tion of  a  particular  locality,  would  seem  past  doubt  Scottish, 
from  the  elder  and,,  more  barbarous  fragment,  also  quoted  by 
Sir  Walter ;  and  which  was  possibly  the  "  original  Swan's"  ditty : — 

"  There  were  twa  sisters  sat  in  a  hour, 
Edinborough,  Edinborough ; 
There  were  twa  sisters  sat  in  a  hour, 
Stirling  for  aye,"  $c.  $c. 

At  all  events,  the  form  of  "  Killeevy,"  since  it  is  thus  disputable, 
should  have  excluded  it  from  a  miscellany  so  very  exclusive 
in  its  pretensions.  «  Peggy  Bawn,"  again,  (p.  134,)  with  its 
talk  "  of  merks,"  and  "the  Highland  hills,"  and  "Edinburgh 
town,"  and  the  "  las  lang  night,'1  seems  to  us  as  like  a  piece  of 
Irish  manufacture,  as  would  be  a  piece  of  plaid  tabinet  woven 
with  the  true  Argyle  or  Stewart  "  set "  of  colours,  by  some 
fiaillie  Jarvie  of  St  Mungo's  capital.  If  we  are  thought  to  carp 
and  cavil  about  unimportant  matters,  the  fault  is  our  neighbours' ; 
who,  in  their  zeal  to  separate  Anglo-Irish  frbrn  pure  Irish,  seem 
whimsically  disposed  to  echo  the  old  Husband's  Cry, — 

"  What's  yours  is  mine  ! 

What's  mine's  my  own  !" 

Again:  the  Editor,  in  his  Introduction,  professes  himself 
egregiously  affronted  by  those  who  have  fallen  into  "  the  vulgar 
error  of  treating  street  ballads,  written  by  the  ballad-singers  of 
Cork,  or  the  hedge  schoolmasters  of  Kerry,  as  the  national 
minstrelsy  of  Ireland;"  comforting  his  countrymen,  however, 
that  these  are  not  so  bad  as  "  the  corresponding  songs  of  murder, 
obscenity,  and  fraud,  popular  in  the  sea-port  and  manufacturing 
towns  of  England."  Let  these  big  words  pass :  and  the  Clad- 
daghs  and  the  Liberties  of  the  Irish  cities  be  credited  with  modesty 
and  order  superior  to  that  of  the  Catnach  library.  But 
really,  a  gentleman  so  select,  and  so  averse  to  us  sarcastic  Eng- 
lish, entertaining  ourselves  with  "  flowers  of  rothorik"  of  Mile- 
sian growth, — so  comprehensively  flattering,  too,  to  all  his  con- 
tributors, should  have  thought  twice  ere  he  admitted  such  a 
choice  specimen  of  bathos  as  "  Emmeline  Talbot,  a  Ballad  of 
the  Pale ;"  by  Thomas  Davis,  M.  R.  I.  A.  We  need  but  quote 
the  two  opening  stanzas : — 

b  2 
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"  'Twas  a  September  day 

For  Glenismole, 
Emmeline  Talbot  lay 

On  a  green  knoll. 
She  was  a  lovely  thing, 

Fleet  as  a  falcon's  wing, 
Only  fifteen  that  spring — 

Soft  was  her  soul  ( !) 

Danger  and  dreamless  sleep 

Much  did  she  scorn, 
And  from  her  father's  keep 

Stole  out  that  morn. 
Towards  Glenismole  she  hies, 
Sweetly  the  valley  lies, 
Winning  the  enterprise, 

No  one  to  warn !" 

Few,  we  imagine,  will  read  the  first  stanza  without  recollecting 
Mrs.  Wititterly's  complaint,  as  described  by  Sir  Tumley  Snuf- 
fim,— or  recalling  the  praises  of  that  "  gushing  thing,"  Miss 
Mercy  Pecksniff,  now  'become  classical  Cockney. 

We  must  hold  the  critical  and  fastidious  Editor  to  the  prin- 
ciples announced  in  his  Preface  for  yet  a  moment  longer.  So 
national  as  he  conceives  himself  to  be, — so  precise  in  his  requi- 
sitions,— so  superior  to  any  trafficking  in  hedge -imageries  or 
street  minstrelsies, — what  has  he  to  do  with  such  personages  as 
"  Katey  of  the  Court  of  Cahirass,"  whose 

"  Goodness  extends  through  the  whole  of  the  county  ?" 

what,  with  such  a  ragged  and  tattered  heroine  of  melodrama 
as  "  Mary-le-More  ?"  It  seems  to  us,  that  there  hardly  exists  a 
more  precious  specimen  of  namby-pamby  and  false  sentiment 
than  this  song  contains, — no,  not  even  in  that  sickliest  of  ladies'- 
maids*  ditties,  "  Jessie,  the  Flower  of  Dumblane."  We  put  it 
to  the  impartial,  whether  the  woe-begone  nymph,  as  here  pic- 
tured, has  the  smallest  right  to  toss  her  head  "  at  any  Sheelah, 
or  Norah,  or  other  dear  Irish  maid  whatsoever,  immortalized  by 
the  ballad-gingers  of  Cork,"  so  aristocratically  repudiated  in  the 
Preface: — 

"  As  I  strayed  o'er  the  common  on  Cork's  rugged  border, 

While  the  dew-drops  of  morn  the  sweet  primrose  arrayed, 

I  saw  a  poor  maiden,  whose  mental  disorder 

Her  quick-glancing  eye  and  wild  aspect  betrayed. 

On  the  sward  she  reclined,  by  the  green  fern  surrounded  ; 

At  her  side  speckled  daisies  and  wild  flowers  abounded  ; 

To  its  utmost  recesses  her  heart  had  been  wounded  ; 
Her  sighs  were  increasing — 'twas  Mary-le-More." 
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What  Drury-lane,  (we  beg  our  neighbour's  pardon), — what 
Crow-street  scene  painting  is  this ! — Daisies  among  fern !  Poor 
Miss  Landon's  blunder,  made  in  her  earlier  days,  when  she  knew 
but  London — and  sung  of 

"  The  apple-blossom's  shower  of  pearl, 
The  pear-tree's  rosier  hue!" 

was  not  so  unnatural.  But  let  us  be  more  just,  if  not  more 
generous,  than  the  writer  of  the  Preface  to  the  "  Ballad  Poetry." 
The  utter  fustian  of  the  above,  and  of  other  specimens  he  has 
seen  it  good  to  include,  is  of  no  country :  —  neither  Hibernian, 
nor  Scottish,  nor  British.  It  may  be  the  resort  of  the  common- 
place, when  they  would  be  pathetic  or  picturesque ; — and  it  may 
be  also  the  natural  expression  of  those  who  have  strong  poetical 
instincts,  but,  as  yet,  no  individual  expressive  power.  To  the 
former  class  belongs  a  long  line  of  "  shams,"  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
might  call  them,  at  the  taS  whereof  marches  Mr.  Poet  Bunn, 
crowned  with  one  of  the  cast-off  wreaths  of  his  own  stage ; — to 
the  latter,  almost  every  lisping  poet,  who  has  ever,  when  arrived 
at  mature  speech,  bewitched  the  world  with  some  strong 
and  peculiar  spell.  The  "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  and  the  mistake 
they  occasioned  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  (mistake  only,  in- 
asmuch as  criticism  ran  into  prophecy,)  will  occur  to  every  one 
as  a  proof  in  point ;  but  we  cannot  resist  another  less  familiar, 
and  even  more  emphatic,  —  a  verse  curiously  akin  in  quality 
and  quantity  to  the  ditty  which  has  tempted  us  into  this  di- 
gression : — 

"  Ah!  faint  are  her  limbs,  and  her  footstep  is  weary, 

Yet  far  must  the  desolate  wanderer  roam  ; 
Though  the  tempest  is  stern,  and  the  mountain  is  dreary, 

She  must  quit  at  deep  midnight  her  pitiless  home. 
I  see  her  swift  foot  dash  the  dew  from  the  whortle, 
As  she  rapidly  hastes  to  the  green  grove  of  myrtle, 
And  I  hear,  as  she  wraps  round  her  figure  the  kirtie, 

'  Stay  thy  boat  on  the  lake,— dearest  Henry,  I  come  !' " 

We  may  venture  to  assert,  that  not  one  guesscr  in  a  hundred 
would  imagine  this  verse  to  have  proceeded  from  the  same  foun- 
tain that  afterwards  run  with  the  rich  wine  of  the  "  Adonais," 
and  the  "  Ode  to  the  Skylark."  Yet  it  is  so.  The  song  is 
Shelley's,  from  one  of  the  two  novels  he  produced  in  his  boy- 
hood. 

But  enough  of  the  faults  of  this  collection  of  Ballad  Poetrv ; 
they  would  not,  indeed,  have  claimed  mention,  but  for  the 
unwisely  boastful  tone  of  the  Preface,  in  which  more  than  an 
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echo  of  the  ©Id  cry,  "  Who  dare  meddle  with  me  ?"  is  to  be 
heard,  calling  for  the  appearance  and  interference  of  the  police. 
It  is  far  pleasanter  to  us  to  dwell  on  its  beauties  with  hearty 
good  will, — to  call  English  attention  to  the  racy  or  pathetic 
specimens  translated  from  the  Irish  by  that  skilful  translator, 
Mr.  Mangan.  "  The  Woman  with  Three  Cows,"  for  her 
pride  in  the  same,  rebuked  by  the  plain-speaking  neighbour ; 
"  The  Lament  of  the  Tironian  and  Tirconellian  ftinces  buried 
at  Rome,"  (though  disfigured  by  some  neologisms — "  mussful 
thought" — "greatens  and  adorns"  among  the  number)  have 
the  attractiveness  of  genuine  relics  of  national  poetry  and 
tradition,  well  worthy  of  being  embalmed  for  our  children's 
children.  But  what  does  "  The  Lamentation,"  imitated  from 
Goethe  (!),  do  in  a  collection  where  there  was  no  room  for 
Campbell's  "  Exile  of  Erin  ?  "—Next  in  value  to  Mr.  Mangan's, 
come  Mr.  Callanan's  translations  ;  also  "  The  Fair  Hills  of 
Ireland,"  and  "  O'Byrne's  Bard,"  versionized  from  the  old  language, 
by  Mr.  Ferguson.  The  last  mentioned  gentleman,  however, 
moves  in  fetters  when  he  ceases  to  be  original.  Among  less 
voluminous  Irishmen  who  have  written  poems,  he  seems  to  us 
foremost.  Compared  with  him  Griffin  rises  into  the  senti- 
mental common-place,  Banim  is  tough  and  unfinished ;  Crofton 
Croker  strikes  us  as  an  imitator  of  Scott ;  and  Anster  and  Walsh, 
as  also  players  in  the  style  of  other  minstrels, — though,  in 
detecting  a  copy,  we  may  not  always  be  able  to  point  out,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  the  original.  Now,  Mr.  Ferguson's  "  Forging 
of  the  Anchor,"  though  in  subject  and  in  metre  strangely 
coincident  with  Mr.  Dibdin's  ditty  of  "  The  Anchorsmitns," 
and  his  "  Forester's  Complaint,"  and  his  ballad  of  "  Willy 
Gilliland," — all  as  different  as  though  they  were  the  work  of 
different  hands, — has  a  power,  a  grace,  ana  a  clearness,  which 
place  the  author  high  in  our  esteem,  especially  in  these  days 
when  directness  of  manner  seems  in  some  danger  of  being  lost 
in  the  quest  of  original  thought,  and  subsidiary  mystical 
meaning.  As  a  specimen  of  Irish  art,  the  following  ballad, 
less  known  than  two  among  the  three  poems  cited,  has  too  much 
music  and  fancy — too  much,  in  short,  of  the  legend,  to  be  passed 
over  ;  our  casting  reason  for  selecting  it  as  the  one  extract  from 
this  volume,  being  the  one  which  may  make  its  beauties  over- 
looked at  home, — namely,  that  it  is  not  political : — 

"  The  Fairy  Thorn."— (An  Ulster  Ballad.) 
"  Get  up,  our  Anna  dear,  from  the  weary  spinning-wheel, 
For  your  father's  on  the  hill,  and  your  mother  is  asleep  : 
Come  up  above  the  crags,  and  we'll  dance  a  highland  reel 
Around  the  fairy  thorn  on  the  steep." 
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At  Anna  (grace's  door  'twas  thus  the  maidens  cried,-? 

Three  merry  maidens  fair,  in  kirtles  of  the  green ; 
And  Anna  laid  the  rock  and  the  weary  wheel  aside, 
The  fairest  of  the  four,  I  ween. 

They're  glancing  through  the  glimmer  of  the  quiet  eve, 

Away  in  milky  wavings  of  neck  and  ankle  bare  ; 
The  heavy-sliding  stream  in  its  sleepy  song  they  leave, 
And  the  crags  in  the  ghostly  air. 

And  linking  hand  and  hand,  and  singing  as  they  go, 

The  maids  along  the  hill-side  have  ta'en  their  fearless  way, 
Till  they  come  to  where  the  rowan  trees  in  lonely  beauty  grow, 
Beside  the  fairy  hawthorn  grey. 

The  hawthorn  stands  between  the  ashes  tall  and  slim, 

Like  matron  with  twin  grand-daughters  at  her  knee  ; 
The  rowan  berries  cluster  o'er  her  low  head  grey  and  dim, 
In  ruddy  kisses  sweet  to  see. 

The  merry  maidens  four  have  ranged  them  in  a  row, 
Between  each  lovely  couple  a  stately  rowan  stem  ; 
And  away  in  mazes  wavy,  like  skimming  birds  they  go, — 
O  never  carolled  birds  like  them ! 

But  solemn  is  the  silence  of  the  silvery  haze, 

That  drinks  away  their  voices  in  ecboless  repose ; 
And  dreamily  the  evening  has  stilled  the  haunted  braes, 
And  dreamier  the  gloaming  grows. 

And  sinking  one  by  one,  like  lark  notes  from  the  sky, 

When  the  falcon's  shadow  saileth  across  the  open  shaw, 
Are  hushed  the  maidens'  voices,  as  cowering  down  they  lie, 
In  the  flutter  of  their  sudden  awe. 

For,  from  the  air  above,  and  the  grassy  ground  beneath, 

And  from  the  mountain  ashes  and  the  old  whitethorn  between, 
A  power  of  faint  enchantment  doth  through  their  beings  breathe, 
And  they  sink  down  together  on  the  green. 

They  sink  together  silent,  and  stealing  side  by  side, 

They  fling  their  lovely  arms  on  their  drooping  necks  so  fair ; 
Then  vainly  strive  again  their  naked  arms  to  hide, 

For  their  shrinking  necks  again  are  bare. 

Thus  clasped  and  prostrate  all,  with  their  heads  together  bowed, 

Soft  o'er  their  bosoms'  beating — the  only  human  sound — 
They  hear  the  silky  footsteps  of  the  silent  fairy  crowd, 

Like  a  river  in  the  air,  gliding  round. 
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Nor  scream  can  any  raise,  nor  prayer  can  any  say ; 

But  wild,  wild,  the  terror  of  the  speechless  three, — 
For  they  feel  fair  Anna  Grace  drawn  silently  away, 

By  whom  they  dare  not  look  to  see. 

They  feel  their  tresses  twine  with  her  parting  locks  of  gold, 

And  the  curls  elastic  falling,  as  her  head  withdraws  : 
They  feel  her  sliding  arms  from  their  tranced  arms  unfold  ; 
But  they  dare  not  look  to  see  the  cause. 

For  heavy  on  their  senses  the  faint  enchantment  lies, 

Through  all  that  night  of  anguish  and  perilous  amaze  ; 
And  neither  fear  nor  wonder  can  ope  their  quivering  eyes, 

Or  their  limbs  from  the  cold  ground  raise. 

Till  out  of  Night  the  Earth  has  rolled  her  dewy  side, 

With  every  haunted  mountain  and  streaming  vale  below ; 
When,  as  the  mist  dissolves  in  the  yellow  morning  tide, 
The  maidens'  trance  dissolveth  so. 

Then  fly  the  ghastly  three  as  swiftly  as  they  may, 

And  tell  their  tale  of  sorrow  to  anxious  friends  in  vain ; 
They  pined  away  and  died  within  the  year  and  day, 

And  ne'er  was  Anna  Grace  seen  again." 

{Ballad  Poetry,  pp.  147—150.) 

In  the  above,  though  the  reader  will  hardly  fail  to  observe 
characteristics  which  our  Editor  confines  to  "  early  Anglo-Irish 
Poetry"  {vide  his  note  to  "  The  Blackbird,"  p.  139),  to  wit, 
"  broken  metaphors,  and  a  hazy  indistinctness  of  conception  and 
expression  " — there  is  yet  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  fantastic  airs 
of  old  Ireland — such  as  "  The  Twisting  of  the  Rope,"  or  "  John 
Heir  of  the  Glen."  Like  some  genuine  fragment  from  the 
"Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  or  such  as  M.Villemarque  or 
M.  Souvestre  has  gathered  in  Brittany ;  or  like  some  genuine 
modern  utterance  of  the  ballad  spirit  by  Scott,  or  Schiller,  or 
Uhland,  this  "  Fairy  Thorn  "  suggests  its  own  music  There  is 
a  wild  flow  in  the  verse,  which  carries  off  its  imperfections,  and 
renders  us  deaf  to  some  words  ill-selected,  because  borrowed 
from  other  national  literatures.  All  who  love  poetry  better 
than  their  own  school  or  coterie  will  join  with  us,  we  think,  in 
desiring  to  make  a  closer  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Ferguson. 

There  are  two  more  names  in  this  collection  of  Ballad  Poetry 
claiming  honourable  specification — those  of  the  gentleman  who 
signs  himself,  Father  Trout,  and  of  that  best  of  Irish  story- 
reciters,  and  by  no  means  worst  among  our  miniature-painters, 
Mr.  Lover.  The  chariness  or  indolence  of  the  former  in  ima- 
ginative composition  is,  in  its  way,  nearly  as  vexatious  as  the 
obstinate  silence  of  Rossini.     His  perfect  knowledge,  not  only 
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of  the  meaning,  but  of  the  tournure  of  some  half-a-dozen  lan- 
guages, dead  and  living,  has  given  him  a  mastery  over  matter 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  a  song- writer ;  while  his  quaint 
disposition  to  banter,  and  his  luxuriant  Irish  imagination, 
form,  compounded,  precisely  that  happy  ease  —not  to  say  impu- 
dence— which  carry  away  an  audience  with  the  charm  of  an  im- 
provisation, and  the  conviction  of  an  impromptu  fait  d  loisir. 
Whispers  are  abroad,  that  he  is  busy  on  some  work  as  wide  as 
an  Encyclopaedia,  and  as  deep  (good  angels  protect  us !)  as  a 
class-book  of  Loyola's.  Be  they  ever  so  true, — or  be  they  merely 
Irish  echoes  of  the  Father's  laughter  in  his  sleeve  at  a  public 
made  impatient  by  his  silence, — we  cannot  consent  to  be  deprived 
of  a  genius  so  thoroughly  original  and  genial  as  his  songs  and 
versions  display,  without  vexation  and  remonstrance.  His 
"Bells  of  Shandon"  is  worth  any  dozen  of  the  songs  in 
this  collection  of  Ballad  Poetry,  after  we  have  withdrawn 
Mr.  Ferguson's  contributions,  those  of  Moore,  and  the  "  Molly 
Carew,"  of  Mr.  Lover. 

The  last-named  gentleman  is,  happily  for  the  laughter-loving 
world,  neither  chary  nor  indolent.  We  do  not  mean  in  our  congratu- 
lation to  include  his  recent  national  tales,  for  they  are  too  dull  and 
vulgar  to  be  in  any  way  acceptable ;  heavy  mistakes,  with  re- 
gard to  which,  we  imagine,  author  and  publisher  are  by  this  time 
agreed.  But  as  Mr.  Lover's  social  reputation  has  been  in  some 
sort  made  public,  we  may  allude  without  offence  to  his  narrated 
pleasantries,  as  among  the  most  provocative  things  of  their 
kind.  So  also,  his  songs — when  he  can  prevail  upon  himself 
to  forget  that  there  has  been  such  a  man  as  Moore — have  a 
charm  and  a  character  entirely  their  own ; — an  artless  grace, 
an  easy  slyness,  a  tone  of  feeling  sincere,  but  never  intolerably 
poignant,  which  give  them  a  high  place  among  Irish  lyrics. 
He  can  play  with,  and  upon,  words,  pleasantly ; — has  a  tune- 
ful ear  for  a  burden,  and  a  neat-handedness,  which  makes  thread- 
bare thoughts  seem  nearly  as  fresh  as  new.  It  is  needless  to 
quote  any  of  his  songs  to  substantiate  this  judgment ;  so  wide 
was  their  circulation,  even  before  their  author  began  him- 
self to  say  and  to  sing  them,  for  the  edification  of  more  than  his 
friends.  Whatever  be  Mr.  Lover  s  luck  in  the  future,  he  has 
no  occasion  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  present  popularity. 

So  much  for  the  younger  poets  of  Ireland !  since,  as  mere  lite- 
rary reviewers,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  political 
tendencies.  It  would  be  a  gracious  and  welcome  task, — were 
even  our  friendliness  for  them  as  earnest  thinkers  and  rude 
speakers,  tenfold  greater  than  it  is,  to  turn  from  them  to  the 
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great  Irish  Melodist,  whom  they  have  succeeded — hot  super- 
seded. Which  of  the  whole  company  will  so  possess  himself  of 
the  ear  of  his  own  country — to  say  nothing  of  England,  the  world, 
and  "  Europe  beside" — tnat  some  forty  years  hence  (the  first  Irish 
Melodies  are  dated  1807)  his  collected  lyrics  will  be  called  for 
again  and  again, — will  be  bidden  to  go  forth  in  such  a  costly  and 
luxurious  array,  as  has  been  here  employed  to  accompany,  rather 
than  adorn,  the  songs  of  Moore  ?  If,  to  produce  what  shall 
survive  the  shiftings  of  fashion,  and  the  shocks  of  political 
change, — something  which  shall  apply  to  the  day,  while  it  speaks  of 
yesterday, — be  to  deserve  well  of  one's  country ;  which  among  the 
rash  ana  hasty  spirits  with  whom  we  have  been  dealing  can 
hope  to  wear  Moore's  mantle  ?  One  single  line  of  his  has  become 
their  rallying  word :  one  simple  song  01  his  has  shown  a  power 
to  pierce  deeper,  and  last  longer,  than  the  whole  squadron  of 
effusions  just  dismissed.  Yet  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  accuse 
the  writer  of  want  of  heart,  want  of  nature,  want  of  the  highest 
poetical  qualities — and  we  know  not  what  besides.  Nor,  to  be 
honest,  do  we  think  Fashion  in  this  so  wholly  parts  company 
from  Reason  as  in  other  of  her  vagaries.  What,  then, — if  we 
admit  the  last  suspicion, — can  it  be  which  has  kept  these  same 
Melodies  so  long  alive,  but  their  irreproachable  finish  ?  It  is  a  fine 
lesson  for  the  fa-presto  gentry  of  these  days,  to  see  how,  in  their 
most  eager  strivings  and  aspirings,  they  are  distanced  by  one 
whose  sincerity  they  dare  not  impugn  only  because  they  are 
silenced  by  his  exquisite  art ! 

We  have  often  pondered,  during  these  later  years — when  so 
many  small  reputations  have  been  running  about  the  world  pro- 
claiming themselves  mighty,  though  the  sound  of  their  progress 
has  in  reality  been  but  that  of  the  tin-kettle  tied  to  their  tails, — on 
the  injustice  done  to  certain  great  men  of  the  last  half  century. 
How  unfairly,  for  instance,  is  Crabbe  neglected  !  How  grudg- 
ingly (since  his  vitality  wiUy  somehow  or  otner,  keep  him  in  sight) 
is  Moore  praised !  The  English  ought  surely  to  have  cot  beyond 
such  capricious  exclusiveness.  Though  Fra  Beato  ana  Lionardo 
da  Vinci  lived,  Watteau  is  nevertheless  an  artist.  Though  the 
Greeks  built  their  temples,  and  the  Romans  their  amphitheatres, 
the  rococo  style — like  Hoyden  in  the  play — has  still  "  its  charms. w 
Are  Mirabdand  Mrs.  Candour  to  be  forgotten,  because  our  age  has 
produced  that  impersonation  of  self-sacrifice  in  Ion,  and  of  poetized 
ill-humour  in  Agolanti  ?  Is  the  silly  strife  between  Classicism  and 
Romanticism  to  pass  from  France  to  England?  Have  not  Byron's 
"Vision  of  Judgment,"  and  Southey's  epithet  of  "the  Satanic 
School,"  been  enough  for  those  who  rejoice  in  such  controversies  ? 
Let  us,  who  cannot  be  supposed  for  an  instant  indifferent  to  our 
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contemporaries,  do  our  poor  best  to  recommend  a  fairer 
example. 

Perhaps  the  whole  annals  of  modern  poetry — for  the  Shade  of 
Horace  reminds  us  that  we  shall  do  well  *to  trace  a  limit — do  not 
offer  such  a  specimen  of  the  scholar,  the  man  of  imagination,  the 
man  of  wit,  and  the  man  of  the  world  combined,  as  Thomas 
Moore.  Look  at  his  metaphors !  From  what  distant  and  little- 
visited  sources  they  are  brought ;  yet  how  he  goes  glittering  on 
with  them,  verse  after  verse,  melody  after  melody,  with  the 
confidence  of  boundless  riches,  and  not  the  anxiety  to  seem  fine 
and  liberal  of  him  who  has  only  one  diamond,  or  one  purse  of 
sequins  I  Observe  how  his  similes  and  allusions  —  whether 
derived  from  the  saintly  tomes  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  or 
culled  in  the  rose-garden  of  the  East, 

"  Where  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  the  day  long," 

or  "  cribbed,"  as  Lord  Byron  comically  phrased  it,  from  Wieland, 
or  alembicated  from  some  of  our  own  old  concettisti — have  now 
become  by- words,  owing  to  the  exquisite  neatness  and  proportion 
with  which  they  are  set !  His  fine  sense  of  the  ridiculous  pre- 
serves him  alike  from  bathos  and  from  bungling.  He  knows 
that  whether  the  lyrist  intends  to  inspirit  a  great  nation — which  he 
hasdone — ortocharm  "the  lazier  ear"  of  the  grandees  of  the  earth, 
from  England  to  Ispahan — he  must,  above  all  things,  be  intelli- 
gible. But  that  the  difficulties  of  thus  exercising  his  craft,  without 
sacrificing  some  of  the  poet's  dearest  gifts,  are  great,  any  one  may 
prove  for  himself,  by  trying  to  tell  again,  in  the  compass  of  the 
same  number  of  verses,  (and  with  reference  to  musical  purposes,) 
the  story  of  the  churlish  St  Kevin,  or  of  St.  Senanus  and  the 
Lady,  or  of  the  damsel  with 

"  The  sparkling  gems  and  the  snow-white  wand," 

or  the  bequests  of  "  The  Legacy."  In  none  of  these  songs  is 
there  a  single  line  or  word  chargeable  with  thinness  or  crudity, 
or  the  slightest  evasion  for  the  sake  of  rhyme  or  metre.  There 
may  be — there  is — a  higher  order  of  versification  than  theirs. 
When  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  complained  against  "  Muir's  verses" 
as  being  "  owre  sweet,"  he  was  truer  to  Art  than  he  meant  to  be, 
whose  only  thought  was  himself, — since  all  music  gains  in  variety 
from  the  admixture  of  liberties  and  discords,  thrown  in  by  a 
master's  hand,  and  tempered  by  a  master's  science.  But  within 
the  circle  where  he  professes  to  move,  the  author  of  "  The  Harp 
that  once  through  Tara's  halls"  is  not  far  from  perfection.  There 
may  be  reasons  for  a  certain  want  of  disimoltura,  even  when  the 
singer  is  in  the  highest  spirit,  for  his  almost  Grandisonian 
attention  to  trifles,  even  when  the  eye  is  brimming  over  with 
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tears.  Let  us  indicate  one.  For  a  man  holding  Mr.  Moore's 
opinions  to  keep  himself  erect  or  independent, — nay,  on  his  feet  at 
all, — at  the  time  when  Mr.  Moore  began  to  write,  was  no  easy 
feat ;  and  he,  it  will  be  recollected,  chose  to  win  the  triumphs  of 
aristocratic  applause,  and  of  popular  sympathy.  In  the  day  when 
his  style  was  formed,  despite  the  brilliancy  thrown  round  it  by 
the  coterie  of  Carlton-House,  liberalism  was  voted  "low"  by 
the  great  body  of  readers.  4C  The  Jacobin"  must  be  either  a 
rake,  or  a  ruffian,  or  an  infidel  Had  even  Mr.  Moore's  own 
artistic  diligence  and  sense  of  propriety  permitted  it,  the  position 
he  occupied  in  two  worlds,  without  the  slightest  fawning  upon 
either,  forbade  his  nodding  over  the  lyre*  His  very  friends  and 
co-mates  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  criticised  poetry,  by  being 
caustic  on  feminine  rhymes,  and  intolerant  of  every  flight  tending 
towards  the  mystical  or  the  transcendental  The  lyrist's  artificial 
finish,  then,  though,  possibly,  an  affair  of  choice  no  less  than  that 
of  temperament,  may  also  have  been  in  part  a  matter  of  policy  and 
circumstance.  Since  his  days,  we  have  won  depth  and  freedom 
— the  privilege  of  being  rated  by  our  thoughts,  rather  than  our 
modes  of  expression  and  attire ;  but  have  we  not  lost  something 
of  order,  harmony,  and  completeness,  and  with  it  something  of 
our  hold  upon  the  future,  if  not  the  present? 

One  consequence,  however,  of  Moore's  universal  acceptance, 
and  of  the  care  which  must  be  felt  as  a  rebuke  by  the  "rough  and 
ready"  songsters  of  our  day,  is  too  odd  to  be  passed  over. 
Criticism,  which,  like  dress,  has  its  centuries  of  tight-lacing,  and 
its  periods  of  robes  floating  or  sculptural, — its  humours  for  patch 
and  powder — even,  too,  its  "toilette  of  devotion,"  (to  adopt  a 
French  phrase,)  seems  to  us  to  have  entertained  no  stranger 
fancy,  than  a  recent  one,  of  declaring  that  Mr.  Moore  is  no 
proper  Irishman — that  his  genius  may  be  French,  Eastern,  Delia- 
Cruscan,  May-Fair-wA,  as  the  world  shall  please,  but  is  not 
national  Some  build  their  objection  on  his  abstinence  from  the 
popular  words  and  phrases,  the  "aroon"-s  and  "amickn-s,  which 
have  been  so  remorselessly  put  upon  duty  by  the  herd  of  second- 
rate  novelists,  who  have  few  materials  besides  those  of  the  hedge- 
dictionary.  As  if  to  be  of  London  it  is  needful  to  speak  Sam 
Weller's  dialect ! — as  if,  to  prove  his  Parisian  origin,  a  writer 
must  needs  borrow  the  bagman's  artifice  of  shotting  his  talk  with 

"  Ventre-Saint-Gfris  /"  "  Parbleu!"  and  "  Sacre  P 

like  the  silly  Duke  Hercules  of  Ferrara,  in  the  comedy,  when  he 
was  smitten  with  the  desire  of  aping  Louis  Quatorze.  We 
have  already  pointed  to  the  folly  of  this  objection  made  in  the 
Preface  to  "  the  Ballad  Poetry."    In  the  specimen  from  that 
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book  just  given,  by  one  of  the  most  approved  modern 
lyrists,  (a  true  Irish  ballad  I)  are  to  be  found  words  of  all 
countries  and  periods — yet  no  such  complaint  is  offered  against 
"  the  braes,"  "  theshaw,  and  "the  rowan,'*  and  the  other  Scotticisms 
of  Mr.  Ferguson !  Lert  us  English,  then,  whose  duty  it  is — and 
whose  pride  it  should  be — to  see  "justice  done  to  Ireland,"  protest 
against  this  depreciating  tone.  If  Moore  be  not  Irish  in  the 
poignancy  of  his  wit — Irish  in  his  power  of  alternating  between 
the  sarcastic  and  the  sorrowful — Irish  in  the  musical  flow  of  his 
measures  (a  quality  distinguishing  the  tunes  of  his  land  from 
those  of  Scotland,  which  are  generically  more  broken ;  and  from 
those  of  Wales,  which  are  more  monotonous  in  their  regu- 
larity,)— Irish  in  his  affections  and  aims,  even  when  he  sings  the 
struggles  for  freedom  of  a  Gheber — Irish  in  his  prodigality — 
Irish  in  his  religion, — then  Dublin  is  "  all  one"  with  Bir- 
mingham ;  Castle  Blarney  but  a  poorer  sort  of  Chatsworth ; 
and  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  of  Miss  Nelly  O'Brien,  with  her  Kate 
Kearney  eyes  and  her  briar  rose-cheek,  a  miscalled  likenoss 
of  that  paragon  of  propriety,  the  incomparable  Harriet  Byron  ! 
Yet  one  other  characteristic  of  Mr.  Moore  must  be  dwelt  upon, 
as  having  determined  the  form  of  his  inspirations,  and  never 
being  out  of  the  sight  of  those  who  look  beneath  the  surface, 
even  in  his  prose  writings.  This  is  his  technically  strong 
musical  bias.  "  It  was,  indeed,"  he  assures  us  in  his  Preface  to 
the  new  and  superb  edition  of  his  Melodies,  "  my  strong  desire  to 
convey  in  words  some  of  those  feelings  and  fancies  which  music 
seemed  to  me  to  utter,  that  first  led  me  to  attempt  poetry." 
Every  line  of  Mr.  Moore's  writings  is  a  warrant  that  the  above 
are  not  mere  words  of  course.  There  seems  to  us,  indeed,  in 
his  verse  a  perpetual  strife  whether  thought  or  sound  shall  gain 
the  ascendency.  Save  when  the  indignation  of  the  satirist 
transports  him  beyond  every  idea  of  giving  pleasure,  he  rarely 
surrenders  himself  entirely  to  any  strain  of  feeling,  or  contempla- 
tion, or  passion,  without  adapting  the  same  to  music,  and  thus, 
sometimes,  depriving  the  outburst  of  a  part  of  its  vigour :  since 
that  which  is  lent  to  the  Singer  must  be  taken  away  from  the  Poet. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  often  discerned,  that  when  he  has 
merely  sat  down  to  fit  sentiment  in  syllables  to  the  tune  elect, 
the  throng  of  fancies  gay  and  gracious  has  been  irresistible, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  first  thought  somewhat  overlaid  by  the 
crowd  of  secondary  images.  This  is  especially  evident,  we 
think,  in  the  later  numbers  of  the  Irish  Melodies.  What  poems 
within  one  poem  are  contained  in  the  following !  What  listener 
could  keep  pace  with  the  dreamer's  flight  past  one  vista  of 
beauty  after  another,  if  his  ear  the  while  were  to  take  the  slightest 
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cognizance  of  the  tune  ?    By  good  chance,  or  good  choice,  the 
air  "  Cummilum  "  is  simple,  almost  to  insipidity. 

"  Faire9t!  put  on  awhile 

The  pinions  of  light  I  bring  thee; 
And  o'er  thy  evergreen  isle, 

In  fancy  let  me  wing  thee. 
Never  did  Ariel's  plume, 

At  golden  sunset,  hover 
O'er  such  scenes  of  bloom 

As  I  shall  waft  thee  over. 

Fields  where  the  spring  delays, 

And  fearlessly  meets  the  ardour 
Of  the  warm  summer's  gaze, 

With  but  her  tears  to  guard  her. 
Rocks  through  myrtle  boughs, 

In  grace  majestic  frowning — 
Like  some  warrior's  brows 

That  Love  hath  just  been  crowning. 

Islets  so  freshly  fair 

That  never  hath  bird  come  nigh  them, 
But  from  his  course  through  air, 

Hath  been  won  downward  by  them. 
Types,  sweet  maid,  of  thee, 

Whose  look,  whose  blush  inviting, 
Never  did  Love  yet  see 

From  heaven,  without  alighting. 

Lakes  where  the  pearl  lies  hid 

And  caves  where  the  diamond's  sleeping, 
Bright  as  the  gems  that  lid 

Of  thine  lets  fall  in  weeping. 
Glens,  where  Ocean  comes, 

To  'scape  the  wild  wind's  rancour; 
And  harbours,  worthiest  homes 

Where  Freedom's  sails  could  anchor. 
Then  if,  while  scenes  so  grand, 

So  beautiful,  shine  before  thee, 
Pride  for  thine  own  dear  land, 

Should  haply  be  stealing  o'er  thee; 
O  !  let  grief  come  first 

O'er  pride  itself  victorious — > 
To  think  how  man  hath  curst 

What  Heaven  hath  made  so  glorious  ! " 
Whether  or  not  the  above  be  thought  too  arbitrary  in  chime 
for  a  mere  poem,  we  will  unhesitatingly  assert  that  it  contains 
too  great  an  affluence  of  imagery  for  a  mere  song — of  imagery 
such  as  leads  the  thinker's  mind  away  from  the  music.    Nor  is  it 
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the  solitary  example.  We  may  add, — unable  to  pursue  the  subject 
further, — that  it  is  a  like  division  of  the  author's  heart  which  has, 
in  some  measure,  lowered  the  tone  of  his  more  ambitious  and 
extended  efforts.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  without  accomplishment 
as  a  musician,  but  he  understood  better  how  much  minstrelsy 
might  accompany  the  poet  without  fettering  him,  in  his  "  Lay/' 
than  did  Moore  in  "  Lalla  Rookh."  So  also  did  Byron  in  his 
"  Manfred."  Though  the  difference  lies,  of  course,  partly  in  the 
quality  and  aim  of  the  poets'  imaginings,  it  is  also  more  largely 
an  affair  of  mechanism  than  the  world  is,  generally,  aware. 

We  might  consider  Moore  as  a  love-poet,  were  the  times 
adapted  for  such  toyings,  or  our  own  disposable  space  less  nearly 
exhausted.  The  Minnesingers  are  not  a  company  to  be  enter- 
tuned  in  a  corner,  or  dismissed  in  a  paragraph.  Shakspeare, 
Surrey,  Sidney,  Ben  Jonson,  Carew,  Herrick,  Waller,  Cowley, 
and  a  brilliant  host  beside,  must  needs  be  glanced  at ;  and  their 
modes  of  suit  and  service  reconciled  with  the  manners  of  their 
time,  ere  we  could  properly  adjudge  what  manner  of  crown 
should  be  worn  by  the  singer  of  "Nora  Creina  "  and  "  The  Young 
May  Moon,"  in  the  Court  of  Love.  Nor  might  we  pass  over 
the  names  of  Burns,  and  Byron,  and  Shelley — nor  Coleridge's 
"  Genevieve,"  nor  Tennyson's  delicious  "  Talking  Oak,"  nor 
Browning's  "  Garden  Fancies ;"— least  of  all,  the  poetry  of  Miss 
Landon,  perhaps  Moore's  one  distinctly  referable  scholar.  And 
we  should,  moreover,  have  to  distinguish  Love  under  the  Hose, 
under  the  Thistle,  and  under  the  Shamrock,  showing  what  were 
the  colours,  what  the  humours  of  the  urchin,  when  the  Gretna 
border  was  passed,  or  the  Irish  Channel  Let  us  reserve  the 
"  too  bewitching  theme "  (as  the  Delia  Cruscans  would  have 
called  it)  for  a  more  propitious  season — whQ  knows  ? — the  month 
of  April,  when  even  Reviews  ought  to  give  themselves  up  to 
fooling — since  this  new  edition  of  the  Melodies  gives  us  a  subject 
yet  to  speak  of,  less  multiform,  less  hackneyed,  and  more  ger- 
mane to  the  purpose  of  our  article. 

We  allude  4o  the  illustrations  of  this  superb  volume.  They 
furnish,  indeed,  as  rich  a  treat  for  a  discourse  on  art  from  Ireland 
as  could  be  conceived.  No  other  country  under  the  sun  could 
have  given  birth  to  Mr.  Maclise.  His  excellences  and  his 
defects — nay,  more,  the  peculiar  form  of  their  combination  are, 
to  our  apprehension,  as  clearly  products  of  the  sister-isle  as 
one  of  Carolan  s  Planwties,  or  the  Sir  Kitts  and  the  Sir  Condys 
described  so  admirably  by  Miss  Edgeworth.  He  has  that  courage 
which  no  subject  can  daunt,  without  exactly  that  patience  which 
justifies  audacity.  Michael  Angelo,  too,  loved  what  was  extreme — 
let  us  even  say  forced — in  attitude  and  conception;  but  then,  the 
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severe  technical  studies  of  a  life  which  was  one  long  study,  gave 
his  hand  an  unhesitating  certainty ;  and  the  nobility  of  his  spirit, 
though  it  could  not  exempt  him  from  singularities,  never  per- 
mitted him  to  fall  into  what  was  farcical  or  mean.  Again, 
Mr.  Maclise  has  the  prodigality  of  an  eastern  prince  in  his 
fancies ;  no  modern  lavishes  such  wealth  of  details  and  acces- 
sories on  his  canvass.  Who  has  forgotten  the  assemblage  of  every 
object  that  is  luxurious,  pleasurable,  or  beautiful,  round  his 
"  Sleeping  Beauty?" — the  marvellous  collection  of  symbols, 
descriptive  or  decorative,  in  the  allegorical  device  of  "  Chivalry," 
exhibited  last  Midsummer  at  Westminster  Hall  ?  But,  if  his 
prodigality  is  unfailing,  his  taste  sometimes  seems  capriciously  to 
desert  him.  We  are  sometimes  struck  by  the  accumulation  of 
brilliant  toys  and  trifles,  as  wonderful  as  accumulation — nothing 
more.  It  was  not  so  with  the  old  masters  of  the  superb  and 
magnificent.  Take  Paolo  Veronese,  for  instance,  with  all 
his  anachronisms  of  costume,  and  owned  deficiency  in  intellectual 
or  spiritual  elevation.  Take  Rubens,  with  the  gross,  unblushing 
sensualism  which  riots,  so  to  say,  in  every  trait  and  touch  of  his 
wondrous  acres  of  allegory  or  history.  There  is  still,  both  with 
the  Venetian  and  the  Fleming,  according  to  his  order,  a  pro- 
portion between  the  life  and  the  still  lift.  We  recollect  no 
picture  of  either  master  by  its  gold  cabinets,  and  its  flowers 
dying  in  china  vases;  and  its  brocade  draperies;  though  we  cannot 
forget  the  presence  of  these  luxuries.  Once  more;  the  animation 
of  Mr.  Maclise  not  seldom  leads  him  into  theatrical  extravagance, 
or  into  grimace  even  beyond  the  modesty  of  the  theatre.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how,  even  in  his  most  unambitious  designs, 
the  distended  mouth  of  some  singer,  the  cataleptic  hand  of  a 
guitarist,  or  the  artfully  entwisted  legs  of  some  Lubin  reclining 
on  the  grass,  will  contrive  to  rivet  the  gazer's  attention,  and  neu- 
tralize grace  and  expression  enough  to  set  up  a  dozen  designs 
by  meaner  designers.  There  is,  then,  with  all  Mr.  Maclise's 
great  power  as  a  draftsman,  an  incompleteness, — a  want  of  repose 
(wemust  not  say  "calmness"  Mrs.  Jarley  having  rendered  that  word 
untenable  for  a  dozen  years  to  come),  a  mingling  of  the  chival- 
resque  with  the  coarsely  real,  which  are  "  of  the  sod,"  though 
our  artist's  pictures  are  anything  rather  than  sodden.  The  un- 
selectness  of  taste  and  skill  of  hand  are,  perhaps,  too  inextricably 
combined  to  warrant  us  in  hoping  for  much  change  of  manner 
from  one  who  is  so  nearly — without  being — a  very  great  painter. 
Who  knows  but  that,  if  Mr.  Maclise  were  "  to  come  out  from 
behind  his  nose,  and  sine  his  song  like  other  people"  (as  the  wit 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Dublin  theatre  invited  an  unfortunate  tenor 
to  do) — that  if  he  were  to  take  some  pains  to  assume  the  tempe- 
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ranee  and  self-coherency  of  the  great  schools  of  art,  but  that  he 
naight  be  placarded  in  Conciliation  Hall,  and  lampooned  in 
"  The  Nation,"  for  having  put  his  neck  under  the  foot  of  the 
Saxon? 

Leaving  all  badinage,  however  befitting  its  subject  be  for  such 
a  manner  of  treatment,  a  wide  question  for  the  wranglers  might 
be  opened,  by  asking,  how  far  these  highly-finished  "  Melodies" 
of  Moore  are  susceptible  of  the  close  illustration  to  which  they 
have  been  here  exposed  ?  If  some  of  them,  we  are  heretical 
enough  to  maintain,  are  so  full  of  conceit  and  insinuation  as  to 
be  almost  too  rich  for  Music;— set  (to  use  the  technical  phrase) 
in  their  own  luscious  sweetness, — do  not  these  very  same  qualities 
render  them  inaccessible  to  the  painter,  since  the  latter  can 
neither  depart  from,  nor  outrun  the  lyrist?  Opening  this 
superb  book  at  random,  we  find  ourselves  opposite  an  anony- 
mous Celadon,  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  chestnut  tree :  pensive,  in 
truth,  but  with  a  pensiveness  little  deeper  than  the  "sadness 
and  civility"  of  Maholio;  and  garbed  in  a  costume,  which, 
belonging  to  no  particular  country  or  time,  may  now,  we  appre- 
hend, be  called  The  Lover's.  The  design  is  by  no  means  the 
worst  design  of  Mr.  Maclise ;  the  figure  having  an  unexaggerated 
grace,  with  which  our  artist  does  not  always  rest  content ;  and 
possibly  it  is  all  that  could  be  done  for  the  song,  which  runs 
thus: — 

"  At  the  mid-hour  of  night,  when  stars  are  weeping,  I  fly 
To  the  lone  vale  we  loved  while  life  shone  warm  in  thine  eye; 
And  I  think9  oft,  if  spirits  can  steal  from  the  regions  of  air 
To  revisit  past  scenes  of  delight,  thou  wilt  come  to  me  there, 
And  tell  me  our  love  is  remembered,  even  in  the  sky." 

Having  said  this,  we  are  bound  also  to  say,  that  it  is  precisely  in 
the  characterless  portions  of  the  Artist's  work  like  these,  in  his 
Fays  peeping  out  of  lily-bells, — in  his  solitary  ladies  at  lattices, — in 
his  small  Cupids,  setting  sail  in  swan-shaped  boats,  or  wearing 
palmer's  weeds,  that  Mr.  Maclise  is  the  happiest.  More  than  one 
vignette  recalls  to  us  Stothard's  grace  ana  purity,  without  having 
a  touch  of  that  mannerism,  which  (if  Mr.  Rogers  will  forgive  us 
for  saying  so)  gives  all  that  Decameron  painters  designs  so  strong 
a  family  likeness.  As  an  arabesque  fancier,  too,  Mr.  Maclise 
seems  inexhaustible ;  and  thus,  eminently  fitted  to  illustrate  a  book, 

*  We  cannot  auote  this  stanza,  without  adding  a  note  in  remonstrance  apainst  the 
last  touches  which  Mr.  Moore  has  seen  fit  to  give  to  come  of  his  melodies.  The 
line  above  used  to  stand — 

"  And  I  think  that  it  spirits  can  steal  from  the  regions  of  air," 
the  word  changed  felling  on  a  doited  note,  where  the  slightest  delay  or  emphasis  is  an 
impropriety,    The  book  is  full  of  such  change*,  not  one  of  which  is  an  emendation. 
vol,  vn. — NO.  1.  F 
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every  page  of  which  was  to  bear  its  own  decoration.    But  in  such 

groups  of  warriors  as  should  tell  "  of  the  glories  of  Brian  the 
rave,"— in  the  Anacreontic  youths  who  are  "to  wreathe  the 
bowl,  with  flowers  of  soul," — in  the  delineation  of  Beauty,  whether 
sitting  behind  her  "  door  of  glass"  to  tempt "  Wit  and  Wealth,"  or 
wearing  Lesbia's  tight-laced  robe  of  gold,  or  NoraCreina's  tresses, 
loose  for  the  wind  to  wanton  with  as  "  Heaven  pleases," — he  is 
strained,  theatrical;  and,  what  is  inexcusable  from  him,  not 
always  correct  in  his  drawing.  Gorgeously  decked  as  this 
book  is,  there  is  afever  and  a  flutter  about  the  appearance  of  the 
open  page,  which  distracts,  rather  than  tempts  our  admiration. 
We  do  not  ask  for  such  delicate  and  spiritualized  sanctity  as 
would  befit  the  "  Hours"  or  "Litanies"  of  some  St.  Agnes  or  St. 
Catherine  of  Sienna  (a  humour,  by  the  way,  which,  as  it  gene- 
rally runs  through  German  art  just  now,  whimsically  pervades 
some  of  their  book  illustrations,  be  the  matter  under  treatment 
ever  so  different) — but  we  want  atone  of  taste  and  feeling,  less 
melodramatic  than  would  be  employed  to  picture  the  sorrows  of 
Maturin's  Eva  de  Courcy,  or  the  preternatural  innocence  of  his 
Immaiee.  Beyond  this,  in  what  may  be  called  his  direct  illus- 
trations, Mr.  Maclise  rarely  reaches. 

And  here  we  must  reluctantly  bring  to  a  close,  what,  after  all, 
is  a  fantasia,  rather  than  a  piece  of  complete  and  coherent  criti- 
cism, on  Irish  imagination*  Ere  the  subject  be  again  collectively 
treated,  who  knows  what  new  vagaries  it  may  not  have  taken ; 
what  new  forms,  in  its  desire  for  self-correction  and  self-assertion, 
struck  out  ?  Hitherto  our  warm-hearted  neighbours  have 
seemed  disposed  to  set  themselves  right  after  the  fashion  of  their 
own  newspaper  Editor,  who  headed  his  weekly  list  of  errata,  by 
— "  For  '  Her  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire/  read%  '  His  Grace 
the  Duchess.' "  Tired  of  amalgamating  with  England  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Goldsmiths  and  the  Sheridans,  they  have  set  up 
for  themselves,  with  a  generous  contempt  (sometimes)  of  the 
language  they  could  not  help  using,  and  a  wise  disregard  of  the 
modes  and  the  metres  they  borrowed;  all — St.  Patrick  bless  them ! 
— out  of  pure  nationality.  As  Hood  quaintly  puts  it,  they  "  call 
on  the  English  to  join  them  in  repealing  the  tfnion."  Let  us  hope, 
that  the  year  of  grace  on  which  we  are  entering  will  be  a  year 
of  discretion  also :  a  year  in  which  Irish  genius  and  enterprise 
will  vindicate  themselves  more  nobly  than  m  any  former  twelve- 
months of  the  century,  by  availing  themselves  of  what  is 
neither  the  exclusive  property  of  Saxon  or  Hibernian:  true 
knowledge  of  the  ttorld~-m  all  senses  of  the  phrase.  Then  we 
shall  have  Ballad  J?oets  none  the  less  emphatic  and  national. 
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though,  it  may  be,  better  tempered  prefaces.  Then,  too,  we  shall 
possibly  be  cneered  by  seeing  that  which  is  at  present  as  invi- 
sible as  the  Spanish  Fleet  in  "  The  Critic" — the  promise  of  some 
song-writer,  free  in  his  opinions,  but  finished  in  his  utterance — a 
scholar,  a  gentleman,  ana  an  artist,  who  shall  walk  in  the  steps 
of  Moore,  and  not  by  blind  imitation  of  forms,  but  by  direct- 
ness of  purpose,  geniality  of  humour,  and  luxuriant  beauty 
of  style,  continue  to  recommend  Irish  minstrelsy  to— 

"  All  who  have  a  lip  to  sing, 
All  who  have  a  heart  to  fire !" 


f  2 
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Akt.  IIL — Lusitonian  Sketches  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  W.  H.  G. 
Kingston,  Esq.,  author  of  "The  Prime  Minister,"  "The 
Circassian  Chief/1  &c     2  vols.     London:  Parker.     1845. 

The  following  remark,  made  to  us  by  a  Portuguese  gentleman, 
concerning  his  country,  is  well  deserving  of  attention : — "A  nacao 
esta  pobre  mas  nao  he  pobre."  "The  nation  is  poor,  but  it 
is  not  poor."  The  verb  estar  signifying  to  be  for  the  present  time; 
the  verb  ser  to  be  permanently.  We  thus  say  of  a  man,  "esta 
doente?  "he  is  ill;"  "he  doente?  "  he  is  a  confirmed  invalid."  Such 
has  for  long  been,  and  yet  is,  the  state  of  Portugal ;  she  is  ill,  but 
is  not  an  incurable  invalid.  In  truth,  possessing,  as  she  does, 
numerous  internal  sources  of  wealth,  a  geographical  position 
highly  advantageous  for  commerce,  inhabitants  energetic  and 
intelligent,  (let  their  enemies  say  what  they  will  to  the  contrary,) 
she  cannot  fail,  if  blessed  with  a  continued  good  government,  and 
a  free  commercial  system,  to  resume  the  position  she  once  occu- 
pied among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  liberty  and  independence  of  Portugal,  and  with  them 
those  noble  sentiments  previously  the  characteristic  of  the  Portu- 
guese, fell  with  the  hapless  Sebastian  on  the  fatal  field  of  Alcacer 
Quiver.  After  a  long  period  the  country  again  lifted  her  head, 
but,  as  an  invalid  from  a  protracted  illness,  with  a  feeble  and 
broken  constitution.  Pombal,  like  a  physician  in  a  desperate 
case,  by  using  powerful  remedies,  revived  her  for  a  time ;  but  the 
disease  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  eradicated  by  the  talent  of 
one  man.  Narrow  political  doctrines,  tyranny,  bigotry,  and 
general  ignorance,  again  triumphing,  till  Dom  Pedro  restored  his 
daughter  to  her  throne,  and  a  constitutional  charter  to  her  people. 

For  many  years,  however,  after  that  event,  the  successful 
advocates  of  a  liberal  government  were  split  into  numerous 
factions,  each  in  turn  striving  for  place  and  power,  anarchy  and 
confusion  being  the  result,  until  Costa  Cabral,  by  a  masterly 
movement  at  Oporto,  in  January,  1842,  (rather  political  than 
military,  no  blood  being  shed,  though  arms  were  resorted  to,) 
restored  the  charter  of  Dom  Pedro,  a  code  which  we  may  well 
say  affords  the  best  elements  of  security  and  order  to  the  country. 

On  the  following  year  occurred  a  serious  revolt,  headed  by 
the  Baron  of  Bom-Fim,  formerly  a  minister  of  state,  and  who, 
with  several  regiments  he  had  won  over,  took  possession  of  the 
fortress  of  Almeida,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  whence,  not 
being  joined,  as  he  expected,  by  other  troops,  he  was  compelled 
to  fly  into  Spain. 
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This  disturbance  being  happily  quelled,  Costa  Cabral,  now 
prime-minister!  turned  his  undivided  attention  to  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  state,  which,  from  his  energetic  and  enlightened 
measures,  present  a  far  more  flourishing  appearance  than  they 
have  done  for  many  previous  years. 

The  pressure  of  the  various  imposts  he  has  added  does  not 
appear  to  weigh  very  heavily  on  any  particular  class  of  society, 
and  the  taxes  already  existing  have  been  levied  with  regularity 
and  justice,  finding  their  way  into  the  exchequer,  which,  it  must 
be  allowed,  was  not  formerly  the  case.  He  has,  also,  with  the 
most  sagacious  and  deep-sighted  policy,  by  various  means,  induced 
nearly  every  man  of  wealth  in  the  kingdom  to  advance  money 
to  the  Government,  thus  securing  their  support,  frequently  to 
carry  through  those  very  measures  which  many  of  them  formerly 
opposed. 

The  Government  have  also  a  powerful  engine  to  increase  their 
strength  in  the  savings'  banks,  which  they  have  lately  established, 
and  whose  money  they  borrow  at  6  per  cent  interest,  thus 
securing  the  aid  and  fidelity  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  who, 
of  course,  are  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 

5 resent  order  of  things.  Before  these  savings'  banks  were  introd- 
uced into  the  country,  every  petty  farmer  and  household  servant, 
not  knowing  where  to  place  their  gold  in  safety,  hoarded  it  up 
in  coin,  or  wore  it  about  their  persons  in  the  shape  of  chains  and 
other  ornaments :  millions,  it  is  said,  being  thus  thrown  out  of 
circulation.  Now,  the  Government  having  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  this  store  of  wealth  is  brought  into  action,  and  thus  they 
can  now  obtain  any  money  they  require  at  6  per  cent.,  whereas, 
only  two  or  three  years  ago,  they  were  compelled  to  borrow  it 
at  15,  20,  and  at  times  as  nigh  as  at  40  per  cent.  This  confi- 
dence, affording  security  to  the  Government,  realizes  the  security. 

The  consequence  is,  th^t  public  works  of  considerable  magni- 
tude are  undertaken  in  every  part  of  the  country,  such  as 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  and  the  means  of  com- 
munication by  land ;  and  we  may  confidently  hope  in  a  few  years 
to  see  the  face  of  the  country  intersected  by  good  carriage-roads 
instead  of  the  wretched,  scarcely  passable  mule-tracks,  which  have 
hitherto  existed  under  the  narrow-minded  policy  of  a  despotic 
system,  ever  opposed  to  a  freedom  of  intercourse  among  the 
different  portions  of  the  community. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Kingston,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  is  one  of  those  happy  productions  which  will  be 
read  and  read  again  with  undiminished  pleasure.  Thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  Portugal,  alive  to  her  wants, 
and  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  a  good  understanding 
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between  her  and  this  country,  it  has  been  his  chief  object  to  place 
her  merits  in  a  proper  point  of  view,  to  show  how  steadily  she  is 
advancing,  and  to  dissipate  the  prejudices  which  lone  maintained 
in  this  country  their  ground  against  our  southern  ally ;  and  most 
completely  has  he  succeeded.  His  good  sense  and  good  humour, 
the  accuracy  of  his  information,  and  the  spirit  of  his  descriptions, 
make  him  a  most  delightful  travelling  companion.  Nor  do  we 
know  of  any  modern  book  of  the  kind  to  which  we  can  accord 
such  hearty  praise  as  to  these  "  Sketches  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil." 
We  have  alluded  to  some  of  the  proofs  that  Portugal  is  in  a 
rapidly  advancing  state;  and  must  now  observe,  that,  with 
other  improvements,  the  means  of  education  are  rapidly  extend- 
ing among  the  people,  schools  being  established  in  all  directions, 
while  numerous  publications,  especially  periodicals  of  all  shapes 
and  descriptions,  are  constantly  starting  into  existence.  Up- 
wards of  1,000  students  at  a  time  are  educated  in  the  university 
of  Coimbra,  of  which  the  professors'  chairs  are  filled  by  highly 
talented  and  enlightened  men ;  indeed,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  in 
everv  way  admirably  conducted. 

Mr.  Kingston  thus  describes  this  still  celebrated  univer- 
sity : — 

"Coimbra  stands  on  several  hills  springing  abruptly  from  the 
Mondego,  over  which  river  extends  a  long  stone  bridge,  built,  it  is 
said,  on  the  ruins  of  two  former  ones.  On  the  southern  side  rise 
wood-crowned  banks,  interspersed  with  quintas  and  convents.  Among 
the  former  is  the  far-famed  Quinta  das  Lagrimas^and  the  principal 
of  the  latter  is  the  extensive  Convent  of  Santa  Clara.  In  the  centre 
of  the  city  the  lofty  and  elegant  tower  of  the  observatory  shoots  up, 
close  to  the  chief  buildings  of  the  university,  one  side  of  which  is  on 
the  summit  of  a  precipice,  directly  above  the  river.  Far  around  are 
seen  the  towers  of  numerous  handsome  churches  and  vast  monastic 
piles. 

"  The  streets  are  narrow  and  steep,  and  are  paved  with  small,  round, 
dark  flint  stones,  most  disagreeable  to  walk  on.  The  exteriors  of  the 
private  houses  have  no  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty,  being  in 
general  mean  and  shabby  ;  though  their  interiors  are  far  superior  to 
their  outside  promise.  A  tree  in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  of  such 
vast  dimensions  that  it  requires  several  men  joining  hands  to  embrace 
it,  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Coimbra.  It  is,  I  believe,  of  equal 
antiquity  with  the  city  itself.  .... 

"  The  university  was  once  or  twice  removed  tQ  Lisbon,  undergoing 
many  vicissitudes,  till  the  accession  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal  to  power. 
It  had,  at  that  time,  fallen  into  much  decay  and  disrepute,  owing  to 
the  greater  number  of  the  professors'  chairs  being  possessed  by  the 
Jesuits.  On  the  banishment  of  that  insidious  sect  from  the  shores  of 
Portugal,  the  great  minister  completely  remodelled  the  university, 
appointing  the  most  learned  and  enlightened  men  to  fill  the  vacant 
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chairs.  It  has  ever  since  enjoyed  a  deservedly  high  reputation  as  a 
seat  of  learning,  and  as  being  the  birthplace  and  nurse  of  those  liberal 
sentiments  which  have  at  length  happily  succeeded  in  overturning 
despotism  and  bigotry  throughout  the  land.  So  convinced  were  the 
absolute  party  of  this  fact,  that  no  sooner  had  the  usurper  Miguel 
established  himself  on  the  throne  than  the  Jesuits  were  recalled,  and 
they  had  almost  worked  their  way  into  the  professors'  chairs,  in  order 
to  crush  in  the  bud  every  thought  of  freedom,  every  enlightened  senti- 
ment, in  the  bosoms  of  their  pupils,  when  Dom  Pedro,  with  his  justly- 
styled  Liberating  Army,  arrived  in  the  country,  and  again  banished 
them  from  the  land.  Thither  I  pray  Heaven  they  may  never  return, 
to  curb  with  their  iron  rule  the  advancement  of  the  national  mind."— 
Vol.  ii  p.  46. 

There  are,  besides,  public  academies  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  as 
well  as  military,  naval,  and  ecclesiastical  schools. 

The  Church  is  better  regulated  than  formerly,  the  bishops 
being  themselves  generally  men  of  education  and  respectable 
character,  and  exacting  from  their  subordinate  clergy  a  strict 
observance  of  their  religious  and  moral  duties ;  though  in  the 
latter  point,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment Some  Portuguese  writers  are  now  boldly  advocating  the 
abolition  of  the  regulation  compelling  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
as  well  as  of  some  other  ordinances  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
in  which  opinions  many  of  the  priesthood,  and  a  large  body  of 
the  laity,  cordially  join  them ;  but  at  present  the  papal  party 
opposed  to  all  innovations  are  too  strong  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  views.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  but  a  short  time 
only  has  elapsed  since  the  Portuguese  Government  has  become 
reconciled  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  the  Pope  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  young  Queen;  indeed,  from  the  earliest  periods,  but 
little  true  cordiality  has  existed  between  the  two  states. 

This,  perhaps,  will  be  a  good  opportunity  to  introduce  to  the 
reader  a  dignitary  of  the  Portuguese  Church,  with  whom  Mr. 
Kingston  met,  and  whom  he  has  described  with  his  usual  good- 
humour  and  felicity ;  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  recommendations 
of  these  delightful  volumes  is  the  air  of  truth  which  pervades 
them ;  we  feel  that  things  really  are  as  Mr.  Kingston  represents 
them ;  and,  if  any  traveller  shall  not  be  able  to  see  all  objects 
around  him  in  the  same  couleur  de  rose  which  made  them  so 
attractive  when  described  by  our  author,  we  shall  fear  it  is  for 
want  of  the  same  happy  and  buoyant  temper : — 

"  In  the  middle  of  a  pine-grove  we  found  a  bustling  scene  being 
acted  ;  a  sort  of  rural  venda  having  been  erected  for  the  convenience  of 
passengers  going  to  the  fair.  Beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees  were  two 
or  three  booths,  with  tables  m  front  of  them,  and  stoves  by  their  sides* 
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on  which  fish  was  frying,  and  soup  was  boiling,  a  number  of  people 
standing  round  ready  to  partake  of  the  repast,  while  their  horses  or 
mules  were  picqueted  near,  munching  the  green  tops  of  the  Indian  corn 
supplied  by  several  ragged  urchins,  who  ran  about  with  bundles  of  the 
tempting-looking  provender  under  their  arms.  At  last  JosS,  coming 
up,  begged  us  to  bait  here  ;  so  dismounting,  we  saw  our  beasts  supplied 
with  milho-tops,  and  we  ourselves  endeavoured  in  vain  to  eat  of  a  too 
savoury  mess  prepared  by  a  buxom  damsel,  the  keeper  of  one  of  the 
booths.  While  we  were  standing  calculating  the  strength  of  our  diges- 
tive organs,  we  observed  a  stout  old  gentleman  pouring  a  glass  of 
spirits  down  the  back  of  one  of  our  St  RomaS  acquaintances,  and 
consequently  immediately  pronounced  him  to  be  a  travelling  quack-doc- 
tor on  his  way  to  the  fair.  We  soon,  however,  found  how  completely  we 
were  mistaken,  when  one  of  the  party,  politely  giving  us  an  invitation, 
which  we  gladly  accepted,  to  join  a  repast  spread  out  on  the  grass,  intro- 
duced the  latter  as  the  reverend  prior  of  St.  Romao On 

the  good  prior's  countenance  played  a  benign  smile  ;  and  we  found  him 
also  a  man  of  the  world,  for  he  could  both  give  a  joke  and  take  a 
joke,  as  he  showed,  when  the  brazen-faced  damsel  of  the  booth,  who 
brought  us  our  wine,  smoothed  down  his  well-filled-out  waistcoat  with 
some  not  over-delicate  expressions,  and  then  attempted  to  bestow  a  kiss 
on  his  reverend  cheeks.  His  facetious  expression  of  resignation  to  his 
fate  was  very  good,  till  her  addresses  became  rather  too  familiar,  when 
he  endeavoured  to  keep  her  at  bay  with  his  stout  stick. 

" '  Begone,  wretch  of  Satan  !'  he  cried,  half  angrily.  €  How  dare 
you  thus  in  open  day  show  your  shamefacedness  V 

"  '  Oh,  oh  !'  cried  the  girl,  laughing. « Come,  don't  be  angry,  Senhor 
Padre,  but  give  me  a  kiss.' 

"  '  Kiss  you,  you  impudent !     Begone,  I  say,'  answered  the  prior. 

"  *  That  is  good,  indeed  !'  laughed  his  tormentress.  *  Kiss  me  !  why 
not  ?  I  should  think  I  am  not  the  only  pretty  girl  you  have  kissed  in 
your  life.' 

"  The  prior  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  smile,  for  he  felt  him- 
self no  match  for  the  girl ;  and  she,  thinking  she  had  gone  far  enough, 
turned  to  try  the  effect  of  her  blandishments  on  some  more  susceptible 
personage. 

"  We  now  again  mounted  our  respective  animals  ;  that  of  the  prior 
deserving  a  particular  notice,  as,  indeed,  does  his  whole  travelling 
equipage.  I  conceived  a  great  esteem  for  the  old  man,  and  determined, 
therefore,  to  accompany  him  on  his  way.  His  steed  was  of  an 
advanced  age  and  steady  demeanour,  of  a  black  hue^  with  the  most 
remarkable  short  legs  and  long  body  I  ever  saw  possessed  by  a 
horse  ;  something  like  a  turnspit,  yet  he  contrived  to  jog  on,  notwith- 
standing the  great  weight  of  his  master,  at  as  fast  a  rate  as  could  our 
horses,  without  once  making  a  false  step.  The  prior  himself  is  not 
less  worthy  of  description.  He  was,  as  I  have  said,  of  large  propor- 
tions ;  he  had  numbered,  as  he  told  us,  sixty-five  summers,  yet  bore 
them  lightly,  for  his  cheeks,  well  filled,  were  tinted  of  a  healthy  colour, 
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and  his  eye  was  bright.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  very  broad-brimmed, 
low -crowned  hat,  covered  with  oil-skin,  his  large  black  coat  and  waist- 
coast  were  unbuttoned  ;  his  nether  man  was  clothed  in  knee-breeches 
and  high  black  boots,  with  immense  spurs ;  while  at  his  saddle-bow 
was  suspended,  in  a  case,  a  large  red  cotton  umbrella ;  and  behind/over 
his  crupper,  hung  a  vast  pair  of  saddle-bags.  An  attendant  followed 
on  a  donkey,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  cargo,  with  his  feet  on  the 
animal's  neck." — VoL  ii  p.  114. 

Nor  less  interesting,  though  in  a  different  way,  is  the  following 
sketch  of  a  Portuguese  muleteer,  a  class  of  persons  whom  Mr. 
Kingston  is  disposed  to  rate  higher  than  many  travellers  have 
done: — 

"  We  chose  two  horses,  apparently  in  good  condition,  whose  easy 
paces  recommended  them  to  us  ;  though  in  the  sequel  we  discovered 
how  little  we  ought  to  have  depended  on  our  own  judgment  Our 
baggage,  which  we  made  as  light  as  possible,  that  it  might  prove  no 
hindrance  to  us,  as  we  trusted,  was  carried  on  the  back  of  a  large  strong 
mule,  under  charge  of  a  tall,  thin,  cadaverous-looking  personage, 
yclept  Jose.  Here,  again,  we  committed  a  mistake.  Had  our  lug- 
gage been  more  bulky  and  heavy,  Jose*  would  have  driven  the  mule 
before  him  at  a  quick  pace  ;  but,  instead,  deeming  it  a  grievous  sin 
that  a  Christian  should  walk,  while  a  brute  jogged  on  gaily  with  a 
trifling  weight,  he  invariably  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  pack,  sitting 
with  his  feet  over  the  animal's  neck,  and  his  body,  as  he  leant  forward, 
almost  doubled  up,  while  in  his  hand  he  held  the  reins,  attached  to  a 
bit  of  most  potent  strength.  .... 

Our  arriero  was  a  character,  a  very  dirty  one,  it  must  be  confessed  ; 
but  he  possessed  certain  valuable  qualities  of  his  class.  His  first  great 
duty  in  life,  he  considered,  was  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  his  master, 
Senhor  Lopez,  of  whom  we  hired  our  horses,  by  endeavouring  to  let 
them  do  as  little  work  as  possible  ;  and  his  second,  to  take  care  that 
nobody  cheated  us,  and  that  none  of  our  luggage  was  lost.  His  tail, 
gaunt  figure  was  clad  in  a  dirty  green  linen  jacket  and  trowsers,  while  a 
low-crowned  battered  hat  surmounted  his  head :  the  rest  of  his  ward- 
robe being  contained  in  the  ends  of  a  long  bag  which  was  thrown  over 
the  mule's  neck  ;  his  bed  doubled  up,  served  as  the  mule's  pack,  his 
bed-clothes  being  a  horse-cloth,  which,  on  a  cold  evening,  he  would 
wear  as  a  mantle  while  sitting  over  a  kitchen-fire." — Vol.  ii.  p.  2. 
***** 

"  The  hedgerows  were  formed  of  aloes,  several  tropical  plants  grow- 
ing about ;  and  in  one  sheltered  spot,  several  of  the  cacti  in  the  hedges 
were  in  full  bloom,  with  rich  crimson  flowers.  After  riding  some  way, 
we  were  obliged  to  dismount,  to  descend  a  rugged  path  leading  down 
the  sides  of  a  deep  gloomy  ravine,  in  which  were  numerous  groves  of 
olive-trees.  We  had  fastened  the  bridles  over  the  horses'  necks,  so  they 
came  jumping  and  sliding  down,  following  us  with  great  sagacity.  At 
length  we  heard  a  cry  from  Jos£,  and  looking  back,  I  saw,  with  dismay, 
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most  of  the  luggage  on  the  ground,  and  a  small  portmanteau,  contain- 
ing our  money,  rolling  and  leaping  down  with  great  velocity  towards 
the  torrent  below,  while  Jose  stood  by,  uttering  sundry  strange  oaths 
at  the  mishap,  and  inflicting  many  a  blow  on  the  unhappy  mule,  as 
though  it  were  in  fault.  At  last,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  the  portmanteau 
caught  in  the  roots  of  an  olive-tree  ;  and  bidding  Jos6  descend  for  it^ 
we  gained  a  little  rest  for  our  four-legged  beast.  '  That  comes  of 
being  assisted  by  servants  at  an  inn  I '  exclaimed  Jos€,  returning  to 
give  another  kick  to  his  friend.  '  Why  did  you  let  the  luggage  oft, 
you  beast,  you  ?'  Whack,  whack,  went  his  stick.  *  So,  so,'  I  thought, 
'  you,  Senhor  Jose,  were  the  guilty  man,  and  the  mule  gets  the  punish- 
ment ;'  but  the  mule  took  it  patiently,  and  so  did  we,  as  we  sat  in  the 
shade  beneath  an  overhanging  rock,  admiring  the  beast's  sagacity  ;  for, 
the  flies  annoying  his  nose,  he  gradually  crept  up  within  reach  of  my 
horse's  long  tail,  where  he  stood,  allowing  it  to  whisk  about  his  face, 
effectually  freeing  him  from  his  tormentors.  Jose  would  not  accept  of 
our  assistance,  declaring  that  he,  and  he  alone,  knew  how  properly  to 
secure  luggage. 

"Now,  it  maybe  supposed  that  Jos6  was  of  a  cruel  disposition,  and 
had  a  strong  dislike  to  his  mule  ;  but  such  was  not  the  case.  He  was, 
on  the  contrary,  very  fond  of  the  beast  When  he  could  get  no  one  else 
to  speak  to,  he  used  to  talk  all  day  to  it,  certainly  in  no  very  refined 
language,  and  always  gave  it  the  best  food  he  could  procure ;  but 
beating  it,  he  considered,  was  the  best  way  of  proving  his  love.  He 
followed  Solomon's  advice,  '  Spare  the  rod,  spoil  the  child.'  When  it 
did  anything  wrong,  he  beat  it;  when  it  went  well,  he  beat  it,  to  remind 
it  of  good  behaviour ;  and  when  anybody  offended  him,  he  beat  it, 
because,  being  accustomed  to  be  beaten,  it  could  bear  it  better  than 
anybody  else,  and  he  felt  it  requisite,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  to  beat 
somebody.  Now,  if  he  had  beaten  the  offending  person,  he], would  pro- 
bably have  received  ufapada  in  return,  and  thus  the  mule  would  have 
lost  his  master  and  his  food,  consequently  he  was  the  gainer  by  being 
beaten.  It  was  a  fine  animal  was  our  macho,  of  great  size  and 
strength,  never  making  a  false  step  ;  but  his  mouth  was  so  hard,  that 
the  most  severe  bit  had  no  effect  upon  it.  We  discovered  that  when 
we  got  to  flat  ground,  and  wished  to  ride  fast,  the  macho  was  so 
attached  to  the  horses,  that  he  always  wished  to  keep  in  their  society  ; 
thus,  when  we  trotted  on,  so  did  he,  nor  could  Jose's  hauling  with  all 
his  strength  stop  him.  We  found  this  an  excellent  way  to  punish 
Jose*  when  he  had  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  baggage  ;  and  would  thus 
lead  him  a  hard  trot  for  a  mile  or  so,  whenever  he  had  been  sulky  to  us, 
or  impudent  to  any  others  ;  but  the  poor  mule  always  was  the  sufferer 
at  last  They  were  odd  animals,  the  man  and  the  beast ;  but  as  in 
both  several  estimable  qualities  predominated  over  the  bad,  we  parted 
excellent  friends  in  the  end." — Vol.  ii.  p.  73. 

One  more  extract,  and  we  shall  turn  to  our  commercial  and 
political  relations;  and  on  these  topics  the  sound  sense  and 
extensive  information  of  Mr.  Kingston  make  him  an  authority 
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worthy  of  all  attention.  But,  before  we  do  this,  we  shall  extract 
a  description  of  the  baths  of  Vizella,  alike  interesting  to  the  anti- 
quary and  the  naturalist : — 

.  "  Descending  the  hill,  suddenly  a  turn  of  the  road  brought  us  upon 
a  high,  single-arched  bridge,  beneath  which  flowed  a  bright  sparkling 
stream,  and  on  each  side  rose  high  banks,  clothed  with  trees,  and 
covered  with  villas  and  cottages.  *  The  valley  of  Ems  in  miniature, 
but  lovelier  far  than  Ems  !'  I  exclaimed.  The  cottages,  perched  about 
on  craggy  heights  in  all  directions,  particularly  on  the  left,  were  much 
in  the  Swiss  style  of  architecture,  with  broad  eaves  to  the  roofs,  and 
wide  balconies,  painted  in  various  colours,  while  flights  of  steps  led  up 
to  them.  I  had  not  seen  or  supposed  there  was  anything  like  this  vale 
in  Portugal,  which  I  at  once  rightly  concluded  was  that  of  Vizella, 
famed  for  its  mineral  waters.  The  most  conspicuous  and  prettiest 
cottage  was  one  on  the  left,  built  by  an  Englishman,  who  took  up  his 
residence  there  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  Riding  along  a  narrow,  but 
not  uneven,  road  for  half  a  mile,  with  the  style  of  scenery  I  have 
described,  the  valley  expanding  considerably,  we  found  before  us  a 
wide  space,  bordered  on  the  right  by  neat,  clean-looking  houses,  of 
various  sizes,  and  the  rest  occupied  by  public  gardens,  full  of  graceful 
trees,  with  walks  and  seats  in  all  directions.  Here  was  another 
feature,  also  unlike  anything  I  had  supposed  existed  in  Portugal 

"  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  valuable  medicinal  qualities  of  the 
highly  sulphurated  waters  of  Vizella  were  well  known  to  the  Romans, 
and  that  they  here  formed  a  large  establishment  of  baths.  When 
those  civilized  people  were  driven  away  by  the  Gothic  hordes  of  bar- 
barians, the  new  inhabitants,  ignorant  of  the  virtues  of  the  waters, 
allowed  them  to  fall  into  disuse,  till  the  baths,  gradually  becoming 
filled  up,  were  entirely  lost  to  the  world.  About  fifty  years  ago,  a 
peasant,  in  digging,  discovered  a  bath  in  perfect  preservation,  with  a 
fine  tesselated  pavement,  and  sides  to  it.  About  twenty  baths,  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  have  since  been  discovered,  all  in  the  most 
perfect  state  of  preservation  ;  so  that,  buildings  being  raised  over  them, 
they  are  now  of  as  much  service  as  they  were  to  the  Romans  in  days  of 
yore.  .... 

"  The  first  we  visited  was  a  small  square  bath,  to  hold  one  person. 
The  temperature  was  91°,  which  the  guardian  informed  us  was  the 
coldest.  I  tasted  the  water  as  it  trickled  from  the  channel,  and  found 
it  tepid,  and  but  slightly  impregnated  with  sulphur 

"We  now  came  in  front  of  a  building  considerably  larger  than  any 
of  the  others,  and,  on  entering,  we  found  a  bath  thirty  feet  long, 
twenty-five  broad,  and  about  five  deep, — the  temperature  under  100°. 
It  will  easily  contain  fifty  persons  at  a  time  ;  and  while  we  were  there 
several  were  robing  themselves,  after  their  ablutions.  As  the  figures 
stood  round  in  the  distance,  seen  indistinctly  through  the  obscurity, 
with  white  sheets  thrown  over  their  forms,  one  could  fancy  them  the 
spirits  of  the  old  Romans,  who  had  bathed  there  eighteen  centuries 
ago." 
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We  have  deeply  to  regret,  for  the  sake  of  both  countries,  (and 
in  a  late  number  we  entered  on  this  question  slightly,)  the  non- 
conelusion  of  the  treaty  so  long  pending  between  England  and 
Portugal  for  the  better  regulation  of  their  commercial  tariffs. 
England,  with  so  many  other  markets  open  to  her,  does  not  so 
sensibly  feel  the  want  of  the  proposed  alterations,  but  Portugal, 
having  no  other  country  but  England  to  which  to  send  her  staple 
produce,  port  wine,  suffers  apparently  the  most  severely,  though, 
of  course,  in  reality,  the  loss  on  both  sides  is  equaL  The  battle, 
however,  is  to  the  strongest,  and  Portugal  must  ultimately,  if 
she  does  not  discover  some  other  branch  of  commerce  to  support 
her,  be  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  while  England  will,  at  the 
same  time,  lose  a  profitable  market  for  her  manufactures.  The 
annual  exportation  of  the  wines  of  Portugal  is  decreasing,  while 
that  of  her  competitors  is  increasing.  Ihiring  the  year  1843 
only  21,244  pipes  were  shipped  to  England,  whereas  formerly 
the  exportation  amounted  to  30,000.  Last  year,  owing  to  the 
previous  stagnation  of  trade,  25,493  pipes  were  sent  to  England, 
fcut  we  have  reason  to  suppose  it  will  not  reach  that  amount  this 
year.  Each  nation  blames  the  other  for  the  rupture  of  the 
negotiations,  and  considers  itself  in  the  right ;  but  we  are  cer- 
tainly inclined  to  side  with  the  Portuguese,  from  being  convinced 
that  the  English  Government  were  entirely  misinformed  as  to 
the  condition  of  Portugal,  and  her  power  of  consumption  and 
production.  She  is  certainly  not  a  manufacturing  nation ;  she 
can,  therefore,  consume  more  of  our  manufactures  than  France, 
and  can  produce,  to  repay  us,  wine  and  brandy  in  every  way 
equal  in  quality. 

The  Portuguese  are,  at  first,  a  difficult  people  for  an  English- 
man to  understand;  but,  when  once  thoroughly  understood,  which 
can  only  be  by  constantly  mixing  in  their  society,  they  are  as 
easily  negotiated  with  as  any  other  people  of  Europe,  while  no 
one,  who  has  opportunities  of  judging  of  them,  will  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  their  many  admirable  qualities.  Such,  unfortunately, 
is  not  the  custom  at  present  of  our  diplomatic  agents  in  Portugal, 
and  consequently  our  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon  is 
unpopular  with  all  parties.  We  cannot  help  acknowledging  that 
the  English,  in  general,  are  no  longer  regarded  in  the  country 
with  those  feelings  of  love  and  respect  wnich  formerly  existed ; 
indeed,  reviewing  our  policy  for  the  last  few  years,  every  candid 
man  must  confess  that  we  ourselves,  and  not  the  Portuguese,  are 
to  blame.  The  style  generally  assumed  by  the  public  press, 
when  speaking  of  Portugal,  has  produced  the  very  worst  effects 
to  English  interests ;  for  their  observations,  being  translated  and 
distributed  over  the  country,  naturally  inspire  the  people  with  a 
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belief  that  the  English  entertain  feelings  of  hostility  towards 
them.  This  circumstance,  with  our  public  policy  and  the  machi- 
nations of  our  enemies,  has  brought  us  into  disrepute  throughout 
Portugal ;  while  the  French,  by  an  opposite  conduct,  although 
they  have  been  their  most  bitter  enemies,  are  generally  regarded 
with  feelings  of  friendship. 

Could  we  but  prove  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  our 
amicable  sentiments  towards  them,  we  should  be  able  to  con- 
vince them  how  intimately  our  interests  and  theirs  are  connected. 
England  and  her  Colonies  can  consume  the  entire  of  their  surplus 
pnxhice,  while  they  will  afford  an  extensive  and  near  market  for 
oar  manufactures.  Thus,  while  much  of  their  once-extensive 
commerce  is  revived,  they  will  become  wealthy  and  great,  and 
may  prove  valuable  Mends  in  time  of  peace,  and  powerful  allies 
in  time  of  war. 

The  result  of  the  late  general  election  has  given  increased 
strength  and  stability  to  the  government  of  Costa  Cabral;  indeed, 
he  has  shown  himself  more  fitted  for  the  high  post  he  fills  than 
any  of  the  men  who  have  of  late  years  swayed  the  destinies  of 
Portugal ;  but  even  he,  powerful  as  he  is,  with  the  unfavourable 
feeling  existing  in  the  country  towards  England,  cannot  again 
commence  negotiations  with  her;  so  that,  unless  the  English 
Government  comes  forward,  there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  any 
alteration  being  made  in  the  present  commercial  regulations. 

Numerous  projects  have  been  started  for  the  formation  of  rail- 
roads in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two,  they  have  been  abandoned,  either  on  account  of  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country  over  which  the  proposed  lines 
were  to  be  carried,  or  the  small  quantity  of  traffic  likely  to  be 
found  on  them.  This  is  fortunate  for  those  who  might  have 
become  shareholders ;  for,  when  we  consider  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  is  without  even  common  carriage-roads,  those 
existing  extending  but  a  few  miles  beyond  the  principal  cities, 
the  speculations  could  not  have  succeeded.  The  labourers  em- 
ployed on  the  works  would  have  benefited,  as  well  as  the 
directors  and  engineers,  but  the  country  at  large  would  have 
suffered,  by  having  one  channel  of  communication  through  it, 
instead  of  the  numerous  branches  of  common  roads  now  in  pro- 
gress ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed,  with  the  difficulties  even  now 
existing  in  their  construction,  that  they  would  then  have  been 
continued. 

The  great  desideratum  of  Portugal  is,  such  roads  as  wheeled 
carriages  can  traverse  without  difficulty  throughout  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  which  at  present  do  not  exist :  when  those  in  progress 
are  completed,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  commence  railroads. 
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Favourable,  however,  as  is  the  light  in  which  we  have  exhibited 
the  state  of  Portugal,  her  prosperity  cannot  continue  without  a 
further  extension  of  her  commerce.  She,  indeed,  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  is  in  a  situation  the  best  able  to  adopt  a 
free  commercial  system.  She  has  neither  manufacturing  nor 
agricultural  interests  to  protect,  and  her  national  debt  is  com- 
paratively small ;  indeed,  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  political 
economy  is  alone  wanting  among  her  legislators  to  cause  them 
to  make  the  necessary  reforms. 

Whether  we  shall  ever  see  that  happy  period  arrive,  when 
the  true  principles  of  commerce  are  universally  understood,  we 
know  not ;  but  we  affirm,  that  a  free  and  wide-extended  com- 
merce is  the  only  panacea  for  the  ills  of  Portugal,  the  only 
means  of  replenishing  her  exhausted  exchequer,  tne  only  safe- 
guard against  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  ruin. 
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Aet.  IV. — 1.  'laropia  SovXiov  kcu  Tlapyac.  *2vyypa<j>ei(ja  wapa 
Bwe  ¥o  ¥?if  Aa,  Awica.  2  torn.  12mo.  Bsveria,  1815. 

[History  of  Suli  and  Parga.  Written  by  Vuk  Pso  Pexe  La, 
Aoka.    2  vols.  12mo.  Venice,  1815.] 

2.  Arouvjifiovevfiara  woXtfUKa  $ia<popu)v  fia\tav  ovyKportiOeKrwv 
fizratv  cEXXi)Vfc>v  kcu  OOofiavwv  Kara  re  to  SovAtov  kcu 
avaroAziojv  'EAAaSac  «wro  tov  1820  fCEXg"  T0V  1829,  trovg. 
2vyypa^€vra  irapa  tov  2vvTa*yjKarapxov  Xpitrro^opov  FU/o- 
paipov  tov  «£  OXv/i7rov  tijc  OcrraXiac-  Tom.  2.  A0iji/ctt£, 
8va  1836. 

[Military  Memoranda  of  divers  Battles,  fought  between  the 
Greets  and  Ottomans,  in  the  districts  of  Suli  and  Eastern 
Greece,  from  the  year  1820  till  1829.  Written  by  Colonel 
Christopher  Perraevos,  of  Olympus,  in  Thessaly.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Athens,  1836.] 

If  our  readers,  habituated  to  being  kept  by  us  au  courant  in 
foreign  literature,  should  be  disappointed  by  the  date  of  the 
first  of  these  works,  we  must  refer  them,  for  our  apology,  .to  the 
feet,  that  Romaic  literature  is  so  little  known  in  the  British 
empire,  that  the  two  works  came  simultaneously,  and  recently, 
into  our  hands,  and  have,  we  conceive,  fallen  under  few  other 
English  eyes.  This  general  ignorance  of  the  actual  existence 
of  such  a  literature  originated  indisputably  in  the  disdain  so  long 
entertained  for  the  language  of  modern  Greece,  as  the  mere 
vulgar  jargon  of  illiterate  peasants,  sailors,  and  shopkeepers ; 
a  disdain  akin  to  that  entertained  by  the  learned  men  of  the 
middle  ages  for  the  now  most  highly  cultivated  languages  of 
modern  Europe.  The  insurrection  of  the  universal  Greek 
nation  awakened,  indeed,  a  lively  interest  in  the  long-enslaved 
posterity  of  those  heroes,  orators,  philosophers,  poets,  and  artists, 
who  were  the  idols  of  our  school  and  college  days,  but  does  not 
appear  to    have  in  any  degree  mitigated  the  contemptuous 

n"  n  formed  of  their  language.  Nor,  sooth  to  say,  during 
j  greater  portion  of  the  last  century  could  the  opinion, 
we  apprehend,  be  deemed  erroneous,  save  in  respect  of  its  ex- 
aggeration and  absolutism.  For  there  were  exceptions  taken, 
even  then,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Romaic  tongue  from  all  lite- 
rary composition  superior  to,  or  beyond  the  popular  songs  and 
Mads,  hardly  esteemed  as  such.  Schools  and  learning  were 
even  then  to  be  found  in  the  Morea,  in  continental  Greece,  as 
the  provinces  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  are  now  called, 
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in  the  islands,  and  even  in  those  supposed  barbarous  principa- 
lities, Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  as  well  as  amongst  the  more 
polished  Fanariots  of  Constantinople.  But  these  schools  were 
calculated  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  for  the  instruction  of  aspirants 
to  the  honours  of  two  of  the  learned  professions,  namely,  divinity 
and  medicine;  and  the  learning  there  imparted  was,  conse- 
quently, confined  to  the  necessities  of  those  professions, 
whether  classical,  theological,  or  scientific,  which  last  indeed,  at 
least  in  its  highest  cultivation,  the  more  zealous  students  usually 
sought  in  the  universities  of  Italy,  France  and  Germany.  The 
Romaic  tongue  was  then  held  unworthy  even  of  a  grammar. 

But  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  aspect  of 
the  heavens,  quoad  modern  Hellenism,  literary  and  philological, 
changed.  An  anachronism,  by  the  way,  for  which  we  must 
blush,  since  of  Hellenism  there  were  scarce  more  vestiges  detect- 
able than  of  Hellas  herself.  By  no  quarantine  could  the  then 
general  movement  of  the  European  mind  be  so  localized,  so 
barred  out,  as  quite  to  stop  short  of  Greece,  and  to  her  re- 
awakening intellect  the  French  Revolution  gave  a  sudden  and 
extraordinary  impulse.  This  it  effected  partly  by  the  contagion 
of  its  wild  excitement,  but  mainly  by  the  immense  increase 
and  extent  of  the  commerce  of  the  neutral  Greek  islands  which 
it  occasioned;  thus,  both  enriching  the  Greek  traders,  and 
bringing  those  enriched  individuals,  who  appear,  like  the  mer- 
chants of  olden  times,  to  have  usually  accompanied  their  ventures 
in  person,  into  immediate  contact,  not  only  with  the  turbulent 
and  enthusiastic,  but  also  with  the  luxurious,  the  educated,  and 
the  polished. 

Ambition  to  emulate  those  superior  contemporaries  was 
thus  aroused.  The  number  of  the  schools  was  prodigiously 
augmented,  their  character  improved,  and,  so  to  speak,  general- 
ized. Universities  arose  within,  and  even  without  the  Greek 
territories.  That  established  at  Corfu  was  projected  by  Count 
Capodistrias  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
whilst  the  Ionian  islands  were  subject  to  the  Russian  sceptre, 
although  it  was  only  actually  founded  in  1819,  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Guilford.  Of  the  Romaic  language,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that 
it  bears  a  closer  affinity  to  classical  Greek  than  Italian  does  to 
Latin;  that  it  soon  after  this  was  studied,  corrected,  cultivated, 
refined  ;•  and  into  it  were  diligently  translated  the  various  books 


*  Even  now,  though  grammars  and  dictionaries  legislate  for  the  Romaic  tongue, 
its  laws  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  as  immutable  as  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persian*  \ 
nor,  indeed,  could  it  in  reason  be  expected  that  they  as  yet  should.  We  find  words 
spelt  indifferently  with  the  H,  the  I,  and  the  Y;  and  various  other  anomalies  are 
observable. 
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then  instructing  or  delighting  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  as  also  the  Greek  classics.  Some  few  original  works, 
historical  and  poetical,  were  likewise  written ;  but  of  these  few 
a  yery  small  proportion  was  published,  and  those  that  were,  as 
well  as  the  translations,  were  committed  to  the  press  of  foreign 
lands,  as  of  Venice,  Vienna,  Moscow,  Odessa,  &c.  Those  pub- 
lished nearest  home,  saw  the  light  at  Corfu,  Constantinople, 
Yassi,  and  Bucharest.  Romaic  theatres  likewise  existed  at 
Corfu,  Yassi,  Bucharest,  and  Odessa,  at  which  were  performed 
translations  of  modern  plays  into  Romaic,  and  occasionally,  it  is 
averred,  an  original  piece  upon  some  classic  fable. 

But  of  this  birth  and  progress  of  Romaic  literature  the  British 
public  knew  nothing.  If  attention  were  momentarily  attracted  by 
two  or  three  extracts  in  the  notes  attached  to  "Childe  Harold," 
the  attention  thus  bestowed  upon  a  few  Romaic  songs  quickly 
died  away,  and  no  more  was  thought  about  the  modern  Greeks 
or  Bourns,  the  name  by  which  they  were  known  to  their  Turkish 
masters,  until  they  rose  in  arms  against  those  masters. 

But  the  turmoil  of  insurrection  and  revolution,  rich  as  may 
be  the  matter  it  offers  to  the  historian  and  the  poet,  is  not  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  the  actual  exercise  of  their  vocation. 
When  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  drawn  towards  Greece,  her 
schools  and  universities  were  falling  beneath  the  devastating  fire 
and  sword  of  Turkish  warfare  (at  the  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity, the  Corfu  university  was  the  only  one  remaining);  the 
professors  were,  for  the  most  part,  massacred,  the  students  in 
arms  for  Hellas  and  independence.  The  theatres,  if  not  thus 
destroyed,  were  deserted,  the  performers  in  the  field  with  the 
students.  The  only  compositions,  except  a  few  songs,  that  we 
have  heard  of,  as  inspired  by  the  gallant  exploits  and  the  fright- 
ful calamities  of  the  insurrection,  during  its  continuance,  are 
some  satires  by  Alexander'  Suzzo,  and  a  drama  upon  the  fall  of 
Missolunghi  by  a  Greek  lady.  And  these,  which  it  has  not 
been  our  fortune  to  see,  appeared  at  a  late  period  of  the  struggle. 

At  length,  the  independence  of  Greece  was  established,  King 
Otho  was  seated  on  the  throne,  and  with  the  leisure  of  peace,  a 
taste  for  the  arts  of  peace — at  least,  for  literature,  and  more  espe- 
cially history,  revived.  We  do  not  profess  to  have  acquired  a 
full  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  this  revival ;  but 
we  understand  that  several  individuals  are  engaged  in  recording 
the  stirring  scenes  in  which  they  have  been  actors.  We  are 
assured  that  Spiridion  Trikoupi,  who,  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  frequently  held  office  under,  if  he  were  not  part  and  parcel 
of,  the  provisional  government,  who  was  for  years  the  repre- 
sentative of  Greece  in  this  country,  and  a  member  of  OtWs 
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late  constitutional  ministry,  and  who  has  long  devoted  such  leisure 
as  he  could  command  to  a  history  of  Greece,  or  rather  of  the 
Greeks,  from  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II.  to 
the  present  day, — a  nistory  intended  to  develope  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  the  conquered  race  under  Turkish  domi- 
nation ;  the  state  and  progress  of  the  Greek  mind  through  all 
its  phases  of  degeneracy  and  regeneration,  from  the  sullen  de- 
spondence of  slavery  to  an  ungovernably  wild  passion  for  liberty, 
and  through  the  whole,  occasionally  to  all  appearance  hopeless, 
struggle  for  independence.  The  completion  of  this  work  must, 
we  fear,  be  materially  delayed  by  the  author's  official  duties ; 
but  we  have  heard  that  the  first  volume  has  been  actually  placed 
in  the  Athenian  printer's  hands,  and  even  for  this  portion  we 
look,  we  must  say,  with  no  little  impatience.  Meanwhile,  we 
purpose  introducing  to  our  readers  another  Romaic  historian, 
who  enjoys  a  high  reputation  at  home  and  in  Germany,  little  as 
his  name  may  have  been  heard  of  in  England. 

The  author  in  question,  Christopher  Pemevos,  already  is,  or 
might  be,  if  to  say  so  were  not  a  bull,  anonymously  or  rather 
pseudonymously  known  to  the  British  public.  Nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  under  the  unutterable  name  of  Vuk  Pso  Psxe  La, 
Aoka,  he  published  the  history  of  the  Suliot  struggle,  heroic 
but  unsuccessful,  against  the  then  formidable  Ali  Pasha,  which 
stands  first  of  those  heading  this  article,  and  was  translated, 
how  early  we  know  not,  into  Italian,  and  thence,  in  1823,  into 
English.  We  learn  from  German  professorial  authority,  that 
this  little  work  was  pronounced  by  the  celebrated  Niebuhr  to 
be,  if  not  equal  to  the  writings  of  Thucydides,  yet  nearer  to 
them  in  ment  than  anything  produced  since  his  tune ! 

Sharing,  as  we  must  confess,  to  our  shame,  perhap^,  as  profes- 
sional critics,  in  compatriot  ignorance  of  Romaic  intellectual 
progress,  it  was  only  this  last  winter,  in  Germany,  that  we,  for 
the  first  time,  heard  of  Perraevos  and  his  history,  which  was 
announced  to  us  with  the  above  extraordinary  encomium.  We 
were  astounded ;  nor  was  our  amazement  and  perplexity  di- 
minished by  the  further  information,  that  of  one  of  these  admired 
works  an  English  version  had  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  been  in 
existence.  Of  this  last  branch  of  the  discovery  we  may  as  well 
dispose  at  once  by  the  statement,  that  one  or  other  (if  not  both) 
of  the  translators  proves  to  have  been  so  little  qualified,  by 
scholarship  in  the  language  from  which  he  translated,  for  his 
task,  and  the  spirit  of  the  original  to  have  so  completely  evapo- 
rated in  the  double  transfusion,  that  nothing  but  its  having 
been  lucky  enough  to  appear  during  the  height  of  the  transient, 
though  lively,  interest  excited  by  the  gallantry  of  the  devoted 
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Suliots,  could  have  procured  the  slightest  chance  of  notice  for 
this  English  version ;  whilst  in  1823,  the  Suliots, andperhaps 
Ali  Pasha  too,  were,  we  suspect,  actually  forgotten.  With  re- 
spect to  the  original,  the  case  is  different.  Our  German  friend's 
account  of  Perraevos's  history,  and  of  Niebuhr's  appreciation  of 
it,  induced  us  to  seek  the  imperfect  knowledge,  (all  that  we  have 
as  jet  been  able  to  obtain)  of  Romaic  literature  in  general, 
which  we  have  now  communicated  to  our  readers,  as  also  to 

frocure  the  book  itself,  and  the  two  volumes  since  published  by 
'erraevos  in  his  proper  name,  upon  the  more  important,  because 
successful,  Greek  insurrection  against  the  Porte,  Of  these,  we 
are  now  to  speak,  but  shall  introduce  them  by  a  brief  account 
of  the  author,  and  of  his  more  celebrated  friend  Rhigas,  mainly 
as  gathered  from  the  works  themselves. 

Christopher  Perraevos  is  by  birth  a  Thessalian,  and,  if  we 
may  judge  by  his  name,  the  representative  of,  or  at  least  a  de- 
scendant from,  the  ancient  nation  of  the  Perrhaeboi.  In  the 
year  1796,  being  then  a  mere  youth,  he  was  sent  by  his  family 
to  Vienna  to  study  medicine ;  and  there  he  found  Rhigas,  who 
has  been  entitled  the  Romaic  Tyrtaeus,  and  whose  glowing  lays, 
still  sung  by  all  patriotic  Greeks,  have  been  esteemed  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  insurrection.  This  opinion  may  perhaps  require  a 
Httle  modification.  No  doubt  these  Bongs  were  amongst  the  incen- 
tives employed  by  the  earlier  Hetairia  (Anglicb,  confederation) 
te  inflame  the  Greek  rayahs  (Anglicb,  non-Moslem  subjects  of  the 
Porte)  with  a  passionate  desire  for  liberty,  a  passionate  impa- 
tience of  the  Turkish  yoke.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the 
same  spirit  that  generated  the  Hetairia,  and  inspired  the  hymns 
of  Rhigas,  that,  gradually  diffusing  itself  amongst  the  rayahs, 
fitted  them  to  receive  the  hymns  with  enthusiasm.  We  mean 
not  hereby  to  detract  from  the  just  fame  of  the  poet.  He  was 
a  remarkable  man,  one  of  the  first  movers  of  the  revolution, 
and  one  of  its  very  firet  martyrs. 

Rhigas  was  born  about  the  dull  middle  of  the  last  century,  in 
a  petty  Thessalian  town,  called  of  yore  Ferrai,  now  Velestinos, 
whence,  according  to  Romaic  custom,  he  is  indifferently  desig- 
nated, Rhigas  Ferraios,  and  Rhigas  Velestinis.  As  a  schoolboy, 
he  was  distinguished  for  capacity ;  and  as  he  grew  up  became 
a  proficient  in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  German ;  moreover, 
a  poet  and  a  musician.  Too  poor,  however,  to  dedicate  him- 
self wholly  to  literature,  he  chose  commerce  as  his  "  bread- 
winner;" and  in  the  year  1790  its  pursuits  led  him  to  Bu- 
charest. There  he  learned  Arabic,  and  became  secretary  to  the 
Hospodar ;  and  there,  we  are  told,  he  conceived  the  design  of 
emancipating  Greece,  and  actually  prevailed  upon  some  wealthy 
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Greeks,  some  Wallachians,  and  even  some  Turks,  amongst  whom 
was  Pasvan  Oglou,  then  Pasha  of  Widdin,  to  unite  with  him 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  patriotic  object.  This  union  was 
the  germ  of  the  Hetairia,  or,  as  Perrsevos  terms  it,  the  first 
Hetairia. 

From  Bucharest,  upon  the  death  of  the  Hospodar,  Rhigas 
repaired  to  Vienna,  then  the  abode  of  many  rich  mercantile, 
and  some  learned  Greeks.  Here  he  seems  to  have  supported 
himself  by  literary  labours,  geographical,  scientific,  and  poetic; 
amongst  other  things,  he  translated  the  Abb6  Barthelemy's 
"  Voyage  du  jeune  Anacharsis  "  into  Romaic.  Hence,  too,  he 
carried  on  an  active  correspondence  for  the  organization  of  a 
universal  Greek  insurrection.  Perraevos,  who  had  been  known 
to  Rhigas  at  Bucharest,  was  at  once  received  by  him  into  his 
home  and  his  confidence. 

This  was  the  year  of  Buonaparte's  first  passage  of  the  Alps ; 
and  Rhigas,  who,  as  one  of  an  oppressed  people,  naturally  sjrm- 
pathized  with  the  French  revolutionists,  and  expected  similar 
sympathy  from  those  professed  regenerators  of  the  human  race, 
flattered  himself  that  the  day  of  Hellenic  resuscitation  had 
dawned.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  the  youthful  French  con- 
queror, soliciting  his  aid  towards  the  liberation  of  Greece. 
Then,  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  Austrian  government, 
with  whose  deadly  foe  he  was  thus  opening,  or  attempting  to 
open  a  correspondence,  he  quitted  Vienna  for  Venice,  taking 
I^erraevos  with  him.  But  Venice  they  did  not  reach ;  for  at 
Trieste  Rhigas  was  already  betrayed.  He  had  forwarded  an 
important  packet  to  a  mercantile  friend  and  countryman,  one 
Antonio  Koronios,  probably  a  Hetairist,  established  at  Trieste. 
That  friend  being  accidentally  absent,  his  partner  took  the 
liberty  of  opening  the  packet,  though  directed,  not  to  the  firm, 
but  to  one  of  the  partners  individually ;  and,  having  done  so,  he 
immediately  gave  the  letters  addressed  to  Koronios,  with  others 
therein  enclosed,  and  addressed  to  Buonaparte,  to  the  Austrian 
governor.     We  give  our  author's  account  of  the  catastrophe : — 

"  Rhigas  and  PerraBVos  reached  Trieste,  and  lodged  themselves  in 
an  hotel  upon  the  sea-shore.  About  one  o'clock  at  night  [Anglic&9  an 
hour  after  sunset],  as  Rhigas  was  preparing  to  visit  the  French  consul, 
Breze  by  name,  in  order  to  obtain  his  protection,  a  military  officer 
unexpectedly  entered  the  apartment ;  and,  after  the  customary  evening 
salutation,  asked,  in  German,  which  was  named  Rhigas.  *  I  am,' 
replied  Rhigas  ;  when  the  officer  called  in  two  soldiers,  whom  he  had 
designedly  left  outside  the  door,  charged  them  to  keep  him  in  close 
custody,  and  without  another  word,  even  of  farewell,  withdrew.  This 
unforeseen  and  sad  occurrence  proceeded,  perhaps,  from  the  negligence 
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of  Rhigas ;  inasmuch  as  had  he,  earlier  in  the  day,  presented  himself 
to  the  French  consul,  and  secured  his  protection,  Austria  would  not 
have  ventured  to  meddle  with  him,  especially  at  that  epoch,  when  she 
so  greatly  dreaded  the  French.  This  was  proved  in  the  case  of  Per- 
raevos,  as  will  presently  he  narrated.  Meanwhile  they  profited  by 
their  vicinity  to  the  sea,  to  throw  into  it  a  packet  of  letters  that  they 
had  brought  with  them,  signed  by  several  considerable  Greek  mer- 
chants, and  intended  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  money  in  Greece  ;  as 
also  the  national  seal,  of  which  Rhigas  had  the  charge,  and  of  which 
the  device  was  three  clubs  lying  obliquely,  with  three  crosses  upon 
each ;  and  the  inscription,  *  For  Creed,  Country,  Laws,  and  Liberty/ 
[Who,  in  the  year  1796,  dreamt  of  a  Greek  national  seal  ?  And 
would  not  Hetairist  seal  be  the  more  correct  designation  ?] 

"  In  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half  the  Governor  of  Trieste  ap- 
peared, accompanied  by  some  half-dozen  of  his  officials  ;  and  from  the 
moment  they  were  seated  they  began  to  interrogate  Rhigas,  now  in 
German,  now  in  French,  *  "Whence  came  he  ?  whither  was  he  going  V 
The  betrayed  letters  were  not  produced  this  evening.  After  the 
examination  of  Rhigas  they  turned  their  eyes  upon  Perraevos,  and  were 
proceeding  to  question  him  ;  but  in  his  stead,  as  he  knew  no  foreign 
language,  Rhigas  answered  as  follows :  *  I  do  not  acknowledge  that 
youth  as  an  associate,  or  as  anything  more  than  a  travelling  com- 
panion. He  is  on  his  way,  he  tells  me,  to  the  university  of  Padua, 
there  to  study  medicine.'  The  inquisitors,  believing  the  words  of 
Rhigas,  gave  orders  for  removing  Perraevos  into  another  room  of  the 
inn,  and  placed  Rhigas  in  strict  confinement.  But  ere  Perraevos  left 
the  chamber  Rhigas  advised  him  to  seek,  at  early  dawn,  the  protection 
of  the  French  consul,  as  an  enrolled  citizen  of  Parga  (Parga,  as  a 
Venetian  dependency,  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  France)  ;  and 
the  advice  was  followed. 

"  After  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  the  Governor  of  Trieste  received 
an  imperial  order  to  arrest  and  imprison  Perraevos,  as  an  accom- 
plice of  Rhigas.  Seeing  the  tricolor  French  cockade  in  his  bat,  the 
Governor  durst  not,  but  applied,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  French 
consul.  That  gentleman  accompanied  Perraevos  seven  times  to  his 
examinations  ;  but  at  length,  detecting  the  evil  designs  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  counselled  him  to  fly,  before  he  should  fall  a  victim  to  nocturnal 
assassination,  by  those  who  durst  not  openly  arrest  him.  Perraevos 
did  so,  and  embarked  for  the  Ionian  Islands. 

"  After  many  examinations,  it  was  resolved  that  Rhigas  should  be 
sent  back  to  the  capital,  and  Koronios,  who  had  been  simultaneously 
seized  and  imprisoned,  with  him,  to  be  there  questioned  anew,  together 
with  ^Ye  other  Greeks,  arrested  at  Vienna.  Rhigas,  in  order  to  evade,  if 
possible,  the  imperial  order,  struck  a  small  knife  that  had  been  left 
in  his  possession  thrice  into  his  abdomen.  His  guards,  perceiving 
what  he  had  done,  ran  to  wrest  the  knife  out  of  his  hand,  and  then 
reported  the  occurrence  to  the  Governor.  He  immediately  sent  sur- 
geons to  visit  the  wound,  which  they  found  to  be  trifling,  the  coat  of 
fat  and  the  smallness  of  the  knife  having  prevented  internal  injury.  The 
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wound  healed  in  a  few  days.  Finally,  he  was  sent  to  Vienna,  and 
there  imprisoned  with  the  others.  Several  examinations  ensued,  after 
which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  decided  that  they  all  should,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  pertinacious  urgency  of  Tipaldos,  the  Ottoman  envoy, 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Sultan. 

"  This  decision  was  immediately  carried  into  effect,  and  the  prisoners 
were  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Pasha  of  Belgrade,  who  confined 
them  closely,  and  put  them  in  irons.  But,  despite  his  most  strenuous 
exertions,  he  could  not  send  them  to  Constantinople  ;  because  Pasvan 
Oglou,  then  still  master  of  Widdin,  as  an  open  enemy  to  the  Sultan, 
and  a  faithful  friend  to  Ehigas,  whom,  for  having  in  Wallachia  saved 
his  life  from  the  wrath  of  Prince  Mavrogeno,  he  was  wont  to  term 
his  preserver,  had  occupied  all  the  roads  and  passes,  in  order  to 
rescue  the  prisoners  from  their  guards.  Rhigas  was  scarcely  leas 
valued  [probably  upon  merely  political  and  selfish  grounds]  by  Ali 
Pasha  than  by  Pasvan  Oglou ;  and  the  tyrant  of  Yannina  despatched 
a  courier  to  Belgrade,  with  a  request  that  the  prisoners  might  be 
sent,  not  to  Constantinople,  but  to  him,  who  would  then  mediate  in 
their  behalf  with  the  Sultan.  Not  only  was  this  friendly  request  not 
granted,  but  it  induced  the  Pasha  to  drown  its  objects  that  night  in 
the  Danube,  whilst  he  wrote  to  Ali  Pasha  that  he  would  gladly  have 
fulfilled  his  desire,  had  his  messengers  found  the  prisoners  still  alive. 

"  The  manner  of  their  death  was  this  :  they  were  taken,  one  by  one, 
out  of  their  prison,  upon  an  alleged  order  to  ship  them  off  for  Con- 
stantinople; but  they  were  drowned  in  the  river  instead.  At  last 
there  remained  only  the  unfortunate  Rhigas,  who  judged,  from  the 
fierce  demeanour  of  the  soldiers,  that  his  comrades  had  entered  into, 
not  boats,  but  Hades.  *  Therefore,  when  one  of  them  roughly  ap- 
proached to  seize  him,  he  struck  him,  with  his  clenched  fist,  a  blow 
upon  the  chest,  which,  he  being  a  very  robust  man,  threw  him,  half 
dead,  upon  the  floor.  This  was  reported  to  the  Pasha,  who  ordered 
that  Rhigas  should  be  shot  in  the  prison.  Two  Turks  hereupon 
entered  it,  drew  their  pistols  from  their  belts,  placed  the  muzzles  close 
to  his  breast,  and  fired.  As  they  did  so,  he  said,  in  Turkish,  *  It  is 
thus  that  Palikaroi  die !  I  have  sown  plenty  of  seeds,  and  the  hour 
will  come  in  which  my  nation  shall  gather  the  sweet  fruit.' " — Mili- 
tary Memoranda. 

The  term  palikar  must  be  borrowed,  because  no  English 
word  accurately  renders  the  idea.  Hero  implies  loftier  qualities ; 
dare-devil,  a  more  vulgar  and  reckless,  if  not,  unprincipled 
audacity.  A  palikar  may  be  taken  as  something  between 
the  two. 

Whether  Perraevos  meanwhile  remained  quietly  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  or  how  he  occupied  himself  for  the  next  iew  years,  does 

*  Oar  author,  it  should  be  observed,  is  addicted  to  mythology,  and  especially  to 
Hades  and  Ares,  or  the  infernal  regions  and  Mars.  The  same  classical  propensity 
induces  him  generally  to  prefer  the  ancient  names  of  towns,  rivers,  islands,  countries, 
&c.  to  those  by  which  they  have  in  modern  times  been  known ;  a  practice  which, 
however,  we  observe,  is  daily  gaining  favour. 
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not  appear.  The  seed  sown  by  Rhigas  had  not  yet  sprouted ; 
Greek  insurrection  there  was  none  even  hatching ;  and  when  a 
third  or  fourth  war  broke  out  between  All  Pasha  and  Suli, 
which  he  of  Yannina  was  bent  upon  subjugating,  even  this  was 
a  war  of  no  Hellenic  character  or  interest.  The  Suliots  had  no 
farther  object  than  to  remain,  if  we  may  use  the  language  of 
feudalism,  immediate  vassals  of  the  Porte,  free  from  control  of 
Aga  or  Pasha.  We  know  not  whether  Perrrevos  took  any 
part  in  the  contest  or  not,  and  hear  no  more  of  him  individually 
until,  in  the  year  1806,  we  find  him,  with  the  rank  of  major, 
raising,  for  the  Russian  service,  a  Greek  corps,  with  whichuthe 
Suliots,  then  exiles  in  the  Russian  Septinsular  republic,  were 
blended 

^  It  appears  to  have  been  during  his  consequent  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  the  expatriated  Suliot  leaders,  that  Perravoe  im- 
bibed the  admiration  of  their  high  spirit,  their  prowess,  and  their 
sacrifices,  which  induced  him  to  record  the  details  of  that  prowess, 
and  those  sacrifices,  as  well  as  of  the  institutions,  if  so  they  may 
be  termed,  which  had  produced  such  exalted  and  devotea 
patriotism.  Thus  arose  the  History  of  Suli  and  Parga,  to  which 
we  now  turn. 

"Without  fully  subscribing  to  Niebuhr's  panegyric,  in  the 
comprehensive  form  in  whicn  it  was  reported  to  us,  and  even 
suspecting  that  it  was  meant  to  be  restricted  to  productions  of 
the  Greek  language  during  the  dark  and  middle  ages,  and 
modern  times,  the  book  must  be  pronounced  interesting,  and  very 
agreeably  and  vivaciously  written ;  sufficiently  so,  to  awaken  a 
regret,  that  it  should  not  have  met  with  a  translator  somewhat 
better  able  to  do  it  justice.  Impelled  by  this  regret,  we  shall, 
upon  the  strength  of  the  nearly  unknown  tongue  that  shrouds 
the  original  from  the  British  reading  public,  treat  the  history 
of  Suli  and  Parga  as  though  it  had  but  recently  appeared,  and 
never  been  "  done  into  English  "  at  all ;  to  wit,  we  shall  translate 
for  ourselves. 

Suli,  according  to  the  traditionary  information  collected  by 
Perravos,  should  seem  to  have  been  rounded  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago,  by  some  goat  and  swine-herds,  who,  finding  good 
pasture  andforestamongst  and  upon  nearly  inaccessible  mountains, 
removed  thither  with  their  families  and  herds,  thus  escaping  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pashas  and  Agas  who  governed  and  oppressed 
their  native  villages.  They  were  gradually  joined  by  other 
families  similarly  circumstanced,  and  built  more  villages.  They 
paid  their  regular  tribute  to  the  Porte ;  but  were  virtually 
independent,  and  governed  themselves  in  patriarchally  republican 
fashion.     They  were  frequently  at  war  with  the  neighbouring 
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Pashas  and  Agas,  from  whom  they  conquered  other  villages ; 
which  they  appear  to  have  treated  more  republication  as  mere 
dependencies,  rather  than  to  have  incorporated  with  their  little 
commonwealth.  Trades  or  arts  they  had  none,  not  even  the  art 
of  war;  for,  though  they  passed  their  lives  in  arms,  fighting, 
as  practised  by  them,  cannot  be  called  by  bo  civilized  a  name. 
Neither  had  they  written  laws,  though  they  were  strict  ob- 
servers of  ancient  customs.  The  following  extract  will,  we 
think,  materially  illustrate  the  character  of  this  tiny  and 
singular  state : — 

*  In  Suli  there  still  exists  a  custom,  or,  I  might  better  say,  a  law, 
that  constrains  even  cowards  to  become  valiant,  especially  if  married.  It 
is  this  :  When  any  woman  who  has  a  valiant  husband,  distinguished 
by  individual  exploits,  goes  to  the  fountain  .to  draw  water,  if  she 
there  finds  another  woman  whom  she  knows  to  have  a  cowardly 
husband,  she  does  not  yield  to  her,  though  in  actual  possession,  the 
first  filling  of  her  pitcher,  or  the  first  drink  to  her  cattle.  No  !  She 
insults  her— she  drives  her  away,  saying,  it  beseems  not  that  she 
should  have  precedence,  she  who  has  to  husband  a  coward,  a  mere 
burthen  upon  the  country,  one  undeserving  of  a  wife.  If  at  this 
moment  another  woman,  or  many  women,  like  to  the  second  comer, 
should  arrive,  she  who  has  the  cowardly  husband  must  give  way  to 
all,  and  only  last  of  all  may  she,  at  length,  do  her  own  work.  Then, 
when  she  goes  home,  she  will  straightway  say  to  her  husband,  that 
either  he  must  perform  some  palikar  exploit,  so  that  he  may  be 
honoured  in  his  country,  and  she  enjoy  the  same  consideration  as 
other  women,  or  she  will  no  longer  have  him  for  a  husband,  but  will 
find  a  worthy  palikar  to  wed. 

"  Besides  this,  when  two  or  more  men  quarrel  amongst  themselves, 
other  men  do  not  attempt  to  part  them, — because  men  are  often  more 
likely  to  increase  than  to  allay  the  evil ;  but  the  women  always  run 
up  and  quiet  them.  So  when  women  fall  out,  no  men  attempt  to 
pacify  them,  but  only  other  women.  And  this  not  only  because  men 
deem  it  inauspicious  to  interfere  amongst  women,  but  they  likewise 
dread,  that  in  some  such  scuffle,  some  woman  might  chance  to  be 
slain  by  some  man  ;  for  this  would  bring  great  calamities  upon  him 
who  slew  her,  they  having  a  law  to  this  effect :  if  any  one  kill  a 
woman,  it  is  meet  he  be  punished  as  the  murderer  of  as  many  fellow- 
citizens  as  the  slain  woman  might  have  borne  to  the  country.  Finally, 
it  is  only  with  great  cost  and  exertion,  and  hardly  even  so,  that  the 
family  of  the  murderer  can  ever  hope  to  quench  the  evil." — History 
of  Suli  and  Parga. 

The  account  of  the  founding,  and  of  the  customs  of  Suli,  is 
very  short,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  sketch  of  the  whole 
history  of  Athens,  the  two  little  volumes  are  devoted  to  the 
wars  of  the  Suliote  and  Pargiots  against  Ali  Pasha.    We  shall 
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not  follow  the  sorrowful  details  of  the  course  of  this  unequal 
conflict,  and  its  unavoidably  unfortunate  result;  but  merely 
select  a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  exploits  and  incidents. 
The  following  strikes  us  as  remarkably  so,  although  we  fear 
that,  to  our  more  refined  compatriots,  the  Suliots  will  appear 
dreadfully  deficient  in  parental  sensibility. 

In  the  year  1792,  Ali  Pasha,  having  been  repulsed  in  an  attack 
upon  Suli,  judged  it  expedient  to  make  peace,  and  endeavour  to 
weaken  by  artifice  the  state  that  so  obstinately  maintained  its 
independence.  To  this  end  he  addressed  a  most  friendly  letter 
to  the  Suliot  Kapetanoi,  as  the  military  leaders  were  called, 
requesting  their  assistance  in  the  war  he  was  about  to  wage 
against  a  neighbouring  Pasha.  The  Kapetans,  mistrusting  him, 
sent  him  only  one  of  their  number,  Lambro  Zavellas,  and 
70  men,  with  an  assurance,  that  these  were  quite  enough  to 
ensure  him  the  victory.  By  expressing  doubts  of  the  extraor- 
dinary agility  in  leaping  ascribed  to  the  Suliots,  Ali  one  day 
provoked  his  new  allies  to  lay  aside  their  arms  in  order  to 
vindicate  their  saltatory  reputation,  when  he  instantly  had  them 
all  seized  and  bound.  One  man  only  escaped,  whose  swiftness 
of  foot  saved  him  from  the  balls  fired  after  him,  and  enabled 
him  to  reach  Suli  in  time  to  give  warning  of  the  impending 
danger.  Ali,  who  had  relied  upon  surprising  the  place,  found 
it  in  arms,  and  prepared  for  defence. 

The  disappointed  Pasha  now  required  Zavellas  to  place  Suli 
in  his  hands,  upon  pain  of  being  roasted  alive  if  he  refused  or 
failed.  Zavellas,  as  crafty  as  himself  (neither  Greeks,  as  com- 
patriots of  Ulysses,  we  imagine,  nor  Suliots,  seem  to  value 
simple  honesty),  represented,  that  to  do 'so,  whilst  a  prisoner, 
was  impossible,  though,  were  he  at  liberty,  the  thing  might  be 
feasible,  whilst  the  rasha  could  keep  his  darling  son,  Fotos,  as 
a  hostage  for  his  fidelity.  When  thus  released,  he  wrote  to  the 
jailer  of  his  child,  that  he  gloried  in  having  duped  a  traitor ; 
that  he  well  knew  were  he,  the  Pasha,  master  of  Suli,  Fotos, 
with  the  whole  Zavellas  family,  would  be  massacred,  wherefore 
he  deemed  it  best  to  save  the  remainder  of  his  kindred,  with  his 
country,  leaving  his  beloved  son  to  a  fate  every  way  inevitable. 
Ali,  yet  more  enraged  at  this  second  disappointment,  raised  an 
army,  led  it  against  Suli,  and  promised  500  piastres*  to  every 
man  who  should  make  his  way  into  the  place. 

"  Eight  thousand  of  his  best  troops  now  came  forward,  drew  their 
swords,  breaking  the  scabbards  [an  Albanian  mode  of  proclaiming 
determination  upon  such  occasions],  and  vowed  never  to  unclutch 

•  A  piastre  is  worth  a  litUe  more  than  threepence. 
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them  until  they  should  be  masters  of  Suli ;  and  then  they  rushed  upon 
the  Suliots,  of  whom  there  were  barely  1300." — History  of  Suli  and 
Parga. 

The  Suliots  fought  resolutely;  but  the  numbers  and  im- 
petuosity of  their  assailants  compelled  them  to  fall  back  upon 
a  pass  that  had  never  yet  been  forced.  Here  they  renewed  the 
battle,  killing  whole  piles  of  the  enemy ;  but  still  numbers 
prevailed,  and  Suli  seemed  lost.  The  JPasha,  from  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  watched  the  combat,  and  exulted. 

"  But  scarcely  had  ten  minutes  elapsed,  and  behold  his  joy  was 
changed  into  inconsolable  bitterness  of  heart ;  his  supposed  victory 
into  ruinous  defeat.  The  wives  of  the  Suliots  saw  the  perilous 
state  of  aflairs, — saw  that,  were  the  enemy  suffered,  for  ever  so  few 
hours,  to  lord  it  in  Suli,  they  themselves,  and  all  that  were  dear  to 
them,  must  be  the  miserably  crushed  victims  ;  and,  like  so  many 
amazons,  they  rushed  out  against  him.  Led  by  their  countrywoman, 
the  Lady  Moschos,*  and,  burning  with  the  holy  fire  of  patriotism,  they 
resolved  that  they  would  free  their  country,  or,  at  least,  die  free. 

"  The  children  of  Hagar  could  not  stand  against  the  magnanimous 
impetuosity  of  the  women.  In  terror  they  turned  and  fled ;  and  in 
their  flight  were  slaughtered  by  the  free  and  flashing  swords  of  the 
women  and  the  men  of  Suli.  Ali  Pasha,  beholding  the  disastrous 
overthrow  of  his  army,  struck  his  head,  tore  his  hair,  and  rode  off  to 
Yannina  at  such  speed,  that  he  killed  two  horses  ere  he  arrived." — 
Ibid. 

In  this  battle  the  Suliots  lost  74,  for  them  an  extraordinarily 
large  number,  and  the  Turks,  2,500,  besides  the  fugitive*  mas- 
sacred by  villagers. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  have  to  relate,  that  the  boy  hostage,  who, 
well  worthy  of  his  parents,  answered  to  the  threat  of  roasting 
him  alive,  "  Then  my  father  will  roast  your  son  or  brother, 
was  not  murdered.  When,  how,  or  why,  he  was  released,  we 
are  not  told,  but  released  he  certainly  was,  since  we  find  him, 
after  his  father's  untimely  death,  one  of  the  chief  heroes  of  the 
subsequent  wars.  We  are  tempted  to  give  an  incident  which 
may  show  how  highly  he  was  appreciated  by  both  parties. 

*  "  Moschos  is  the  wife  of  Lambro  Zavellas,  and  mother  of  Fotos,  the  hostage. 
She  roust  be  classed  with  the  heroines  of  antiquity.  There  were  in  her  house  three 
chests  full  of  cartridges,  and  during  the  battle,  not  having  the  keys  of  these  chests, 
she  seized  a  hatchet,  broke  them  open,  loaded  men,  cattle,  and  ber  own  shoulders, 
with  ammunition  and  provisions,  and,  hurrying  to  the  field,  distributed  the  whole 
among  the  combatants.  Her  task  completed,  she  too  darted  upon  the  enemy.  When 
Ali  threatened  to  roast  her  young  son,  Fotos,  she  answered,  that  she  requested  him 
to  send  her  some  portion  of  the  body,  which  she  would  eat  rather  than  betray  ber 
country ;  and  that  she  was  still  young,  and  would  produce  more  sons." 
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In  the  year  1800  Ali  sent  an  army  of  30,000  men  against 
SuH,  which  could  muster  only  1500,  if  so  many ;  yet  victory, 
surely  by  some  strange  Turkish  mismanagement,  almost  always 
declared  for  the  Suliots,  who,  in  very  hard  fought  battles,  usually 
slew  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  their  foes,  losing  from  two  or 
three  to  a  dozen,  or,  at  most,  a  score  of  their  own  number. 
Upon  one  occasion,  a  flying  Turk,  unable  to  run  as  fast  as  his 
fellows,  hid  himself,  and  shot  the  eagerly  pursuing  Fotos 
Zavellas.  He  fell;  and  a  truly  Homeric  oattle  was  fought  over 
the  prostrate  palikar,  the  Turks  striving  to  cany  off  his  head 
as  a  trophy.  In  the  end  the  Suliots  carried  off  the  severely 
wounded,  but  living  man. 

u  A  Turk  ran  straight  to  the  Pasha  with  the  tidings  that  Fotos 
Zavellas  was  killed.  The  Pasha  requited  him  with  a  gratuity  of  100 
Venetian  ducats,  telling  him  that,  should  his  report  be  confirmed,  he 
would  give  him  400  more." — History  of  Suli  and  Parga. 

The  additional  400  ducats  were  not  claimed,  but,  almost  to 
the  despair  of  Suli,  Fotos  Zavellas  was  laid  for  five  months  upon 
a  bed  of  suffering.  At  the  end  of  this  tedious  confinement  he 
resumed  his  arms,  and  presented  himself  in  the  Suliot  camp,  where 
the  rapturous  joy  of  his  comrades,  being  in  proportion  to  their 
preceding  grief,  displayed  itself  by  a  prodigious  waste  of  gun- 
powder. 

"  The  Turks,  seeing  the  incessant  flashes,  and  not  knowing  the 
cause,  questioned  a  Suliot,  who  chanced  to  be  near  them.  He  an- 
swered, that  the  Suliots  were  fighting  among  themselves,  because  one- 
half  desired  to  have  the  Pasha  for  their  lord,  and^the  other  half 
objected.  '  And  that,'  said  he,  pointing  with  his  finger  towards  Za- 
vellas,' is  the  party  that  is  for  the  Pasha,  those  opposite  are  against 
him.'  Having  thus  spoken,  he  hurried  away  to  his  comrades,  and 
reported  what  he  had  done.  Zavellas  thereupon  pretended  to  clamour 
for  help,  and  the  Turks,  not  suspecting  the  deception,  ran  to  assist 
him,  to  the  number  of  2,000.  The  Suliots  lured  them  adroitly 
(awards,  cut  off  about  160,  and,  surrounding  them  on  all  sides,  killed 
upwards  of  seventy,  and  made  upwards  of  eighty  slaves.  Had  Zavellas 
had  patience  to  wait  for  the  coming  up  of  more  Suliots  from  the  rear, 
he  might  have  killed  or  taken  the  whole  2,000." — Ibid. 

Ali  Pasha  next  blockaded  Suli,  by  building  forts,  at  reasonable 
distances,  in  a  large  circuit  around  it, — the  prototype,  perhaps, 
of  those  that  now  oridle  Paris.  At  the  end  of  ten  months  provi- 
sions became  scarce ;  in  two  more,  acorns,  bark  of  trees,  grass, 
and  the  like,  took  the  place  of  ordinary  human  aliments.  The 
detrimental  effects  of  viands  so  little  nutritive  were  soon  appa- 
rent in  the  numerous  deaths  that  ensued,  and  measures  were 
adopted  to  procure  relief. 
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"  It  was  resolved  that  413  men,  accompanied  by  174  women,  should 
go  by  night  to  Parga,  to  obtain  food.  This  the  Pargiots  frankly 
gave,  and  for  four  days  hospitably  entertained  their  guests.  On  the 
fifth  day,  men  and  women  were  loaded  with  provisions,  which,  with 
great  labour  and  apprehension,  they  carried  to  their  native  town,  to 
feed  their  fellow-citizens,  who  had  remained  famishing  at  their  post. 
One  hundred  of  the  party  were  detached,  and  more  lightly  burthened, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  the  rest  from  any  attack  of  the 
enemy,  near  one  of  whose  positions  they  must  pass  on  their  homeward 
journey.  Moreover,  all,  except  the  women,  were  armed.  The  Turks, 
who  amounted  to  1,200,  did  not  fail  to  lay  snares  for  them  by  the 
way  ;  but,  seeing  how  numerous  they  were,  did  not  venture  to  attack 
them." — History  of  Suit  and  Parga. 

But  sometimes  a  single  individual  would  contrive  to  procure 
relief  for  his  countrymen  at  the  expense  of  foes,  instead  of 
friends. 

"  A  Suliot,  named  Giannis  Striviniotis,  observing  that  the  Turks 
were  well  supplied  with  live-stock  for  food,  devised  the  following 
scheme  for  appropriating  the  whole  to  Suli.  He  covered  himself  all 
over  with  a  white  cloak,  and,  towards  evening,  walking  on  all-fours, 
crept  in  amongst  the  sheep.  This  he  accomplished  unnoticed.  In 
the  same  hazardous  manner,  amongst  and  with  the  animals,  he  entered 
into  the  cellar-like  stable  in  which  the  Turks,  through  fear  of  the 
Suliots,  penned  their  cattle  at  night.  When  he  judged  that  the  Turks 
were  asleep,  he  dexterously  opened  the  door,  turned  all  the  animals 
out,  and  drove  them  towards  his  comrades.  The  Turks  heard  the 
noise,  but  the  night  being  dark,  they  durst  not  go  forth,  lest  they 
should  suffer  worse  disasters,  which  they  might  be  unable  to  avoid, 
from  the  numbers  of  Suliots  ambushed  without,  and  waiting  to  kill 
them.  Their  fear  convinced  them  that  it  was  better  to  lose  irrational 
than  rational  creatures." — Ibid. 

It  should  here  be  observed,  that  Perraevos  represents  the 
Turks  as  peculiarly  fearful  of  nocturnal  attacks,  and  averse  to 
nocturnal  movements :  in  the  whole  four  volumes  we  recollect 
but  one  instance  of  their  undertaking  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
that  we  shall,  by  and  by,  have  occasion  to  notice.  *  Meanwhile, 
we  must  needs  give  one  of  the  proofs  here  occurring,  that  Fotos 
Zavellas  neither  did,  nor  indeed  could,  disapprove  of  the  manner 
in  which,  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  his  life,  as  a  hostage,  had 
been  jeoparded.  Suli  formed  an  alliance  with  some  neighbour- 
ing Pashas  and  Asas  hostile  to  Ali,  and  exchanged  hostages 
with  them,  when  tne  Suliot  hostages  were  committed  to  the 
custody  of  Mustapha  Pasha  of  Delvino.  He  of  Yannina,  by  bribing 
some  of  Mustapha's  officers,  got  possession  of  his  fortress,  and 
with  it  of  the  six  Suliots  therein  placed  for  security. 
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"  These  hostages  Ali  Pasha  carried  to  Yannina,  and  four  of  the  six 
he  beheaded.  The  other  two,  namely,  a  brother  of  Fotos  Zavellas, 
and  a  son  of  Dimos  Draco,  he  threw  into  prison,  together  with  twenty- 
four  of  their  countrymen,  previously  captured  by  treachery.  This  he 
did,  not  from  any  sense  of  compassion  or  kindness,  but  with  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  over  Fotos  Zavellas  and  Dimos  Draco,  who  had  always 
been  his  most  decided  opponents. 

"  But  this  likewise  proved  a  vain  attempt.  For  these  heroes,  learn- 
ing that  he  had  beheaded  only  their  four  fellow-citizens,  sparing 'those 
who  were  of  their  own  blood,  detected  his  cunning.  Therefore,  in 
order  at  once  to  baffle  his  designs,  and  to  fire  the  spirit  of  their 
own  countrymen,  they  immediately  summoned  the  priests,  and  bade 
them  perform  the  funeral  service  in  the  church  for  their  six  com- 
patriots, unjustly  beheaded  by  Ali  Pasha,  whose  perfidy  and  wicked- 
ness could  work  their  effect  only  upon  shackled  bodies.  They  then 
spake  these  words  to  the  assembled  people  :— '  You,  faithful  and  in- 
vincible citizens  ! — Seize  your  arms,  and  let  us  rush  to  avenge  the  inno- 
cent blood  of  those  whose  bodies  still  lie  headless  upon  the  tyrant's 
ground ;  whose  liberated  souls  hover,  perchance,  even  now  around  us> 
waiting  to  behold  their  vengeance,  that  they  may  then  pass  rejoicing 
into  eternal  felicity.'  This  said,  they  burst  with  such  impetuosity 
upon  the  Turks,  that  they  threw  them  into  disorder,  killed  upwards  of 
seventy,  and  drove  them  from  their  position." — Hut.  ofSuli  andParga. 

Ali  did  not  revenge  the  baffling  of  his  scheme  by  putting  the 
two  reserved  hostages  to  death ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  disguise 
it,  by  desiring  Hassan  Zapari  Aga  of  Margariti,  a  former  friend 
of  the  Suliots,  to  beg  their  lives  of  him,  and  affecting  to  have 
spared  them  solely  at  his  prayer. 

With  one  other  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the 
Suliot  women,  we  shall  dismiss  these  earlier  volumes,  and  proceed 
to  our  author's  later  work.  After  the  loss  of  Suli,  the  people, 
as  has  been  intimated,  withdrew  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the 
protection  of  Russia.  One  division  of  the  exiles,  on  their  way 
to  Parga,  where  they  were  to  embark,  were  surprised,  at  great 
disadvantage,  by  the  Turks,  and  of  course  attacked. 

"They  began,  nevertheless,  by  defending  themselves  stoutly,  but 
had  not  means  of  resistance  for  more  than  two  days.  Upon  the  second 
day,  the  women,  seeing  their  dangerous  condition,  assembled  to  the 
number  of  sixty,  upon  the  summit  of  a  rocky  precipice.  Here  they 
consulted  together,  and  determined  that  it  was  better  to  be  thrown 
down  that  precipice  and  die,  than  to  be  given  up  as  slaves  into  the 
power  of  the  Turks.  Accordingly,  snatching  up  their  innocent  and 
tender  babes,  with  their  own  hands  they  flung  them  down  from  the 
rock.  Then  the  mothers,  taking  each  other  by  the  hand,  began  to 
dance,*  and,  as  they  danced,  they  sprang,  one  after  another,  from  the 
rock.     Some  few  were  not  killed,  because  they  fell  upon  their  children 

*  We  presume  something  after  the  manner  of  the  tragic  chorus, — a  measured 
movement  to  their  own  solemn  chanting. 
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and  companions,  whose  bodies  were  spiked  upon  the  sharp-pointed 
crags  of  the  precipice  P — History  of  Suli  and  Parga. 

In  the  night  that  followed  this  day,  as  sad  as  glorious,  the  men, 
taking  the  surviving  women  and  children  into  the  centre  of  their 
body,  endeavoured  to  cut  their  way  through  the  Turks.  Neither 
in  number,  nor  in  physical  strength,  were  they  equal  to  the 
attempt;  and,  of  the  whole  party,  only  150  men  reached  Parga. 

Perraevos  speaks  of  a  long  association  with  the  expatriated 
Suliots  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  but  of  its  precise  duration  we  are 
left  in  ignorance,  as  we  are  of  the  era  at  which  he  quitted  those 
snug  quarters.  We  may,  however,  conjecture,  from  his  early 
intimacy  with  Rhigas,  that  the  movements,  and  even  the  aspira- 
tions, of  the  Hetairia  would  be  constantly  known  to  him ;  that 
the  first  symptoms  of  nascent  insurrection,  of  the  germination  of 
the  seed  sown  by  his  martyred  friend,  would  call  him  home.  All 
we  can  positively  assert  is,  that,  prior  to  the  rising,  we  find  him 
residing  with  his  family  in  the  Morea.  During  the  whole  con- 
tinuance of  the  struggle  he  took  an  active  part  as  a  leader  in  the 
field,  even  whilst  burthened  with  the  office  of  minister  for  the 
war  department ;  preferring,  it  should  seem,  the  dangers,  diffi- 
culties, and  hardships  of  actual  warfare,  enhanced,  as  they  might 
be,  by  the  neglect  or  the  blunders  of  an  inexperienced^  if  not 
prejudiced  or  partial,  administration,  to  the  wearisome  and  un- 
grateful task  of  contending  against  injudicious  colleagues  or 
masters,  to  obviate  or  remedy,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  their  mismanagement.  It  was  whilst  thus  engaged 
that  Perraevos  resolved  to  record  all  the  remarkable  incidents  of 
the  revolutionary  war  within  his  own  knowledge,  thereto  incited, 
as  he  tells  us,  by  his  comrades.     He  says : — 

"  I  do  not  hesitate,  nay,  I  esteem  it  my  bounden  duty,  to  repeat  the 
very  words  to  which  work  both  leaders  and  individual  warriors,  in 
divers  conversations  held  in  divers  camps,  have  often  urged  me,  saying, 
'  "Where,  Perraevos,  are  the  scholars  and  teachers,  who,  by  their 
patriotic  hymns,  excited  us  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  Turks  ?  We 
have  obeyed  the  call  Regardless  of  conflict,  bloodshed,  captivity,  and 
every  description  of  suffering,  we  have  put  in  practice  what  they 
taught ;  but  why  have  they  not  joined  in  the  struggle  ?  We  desire 
not,  nor  would  we  indeed  have  suffered,  that  they,  in  battle  array, 
should  encounter  the  dangers  of  the  combat.  But  greatly  do  we  need 
their  counsels,  their  guidance  ;  and,  above  all,  do  we  desire  that  they 
should  write  our  wars  in  regular  order,  and  without  partiality,  so  that 
posterity  may  know  we  promptly  and  zealously  discharged  the  debt  we 
owe  to  our  country.    For  the  newspapers*  have  wronged  many  of  us  ; 

*  For  these  newspapers  the  Hellenic  insurgents  were  indebted,  we  have  under- 
stood, to  the  Hon.  Leicester  Stanhope,  who,  somewhat  against  the  inclination  of 
Mairrocordato,  it  should  seem,  established  a  periodical  (whether  hebdomadal  or  daily 
we  know  not)  press  at  Missolunghi  and  Athens. 
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they  have  praised  men  who  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  ranked  with  even 
the  meanest  Greeks  ;  to  such  as  those  have  they  assigned  the  recom- 
pense of  our  battles,  while  to  us  still  remain  only  the  daily  recurring 
perils.'  " — Military  Memoranda. 

As  these  considerations  which  determined  Pemevos  to  write, 
when  he  should  have  leisure  so  to  do,  determined  him  further  to 
write  only  that  which  was  within  his  own  personal  knowledge* 
he  has  not  given  us  a  history  of  the  Greek  revolution,  or 
of  the  causes  and  immediate  circumstances  in  which  it  origin- 
ated. Of  the  Wallachian  insurrection  he  is  also  silent.  So  is 
he  with  respect  to  political  intrigues,  and  even  to  political  in- 
terests and  events,  scarcely  even  mentioning  the  insurrectional 
government,  save  as  coming  into  collision  with  himself,  or  his 
military  commander.  He  does  not  even  give  us  a  full  history 
of  the  war ;  for  he  leaves  unnoticed,  or  touches  but  slightly 
npon,  sieges,  expeditions,  or  exploits,  in  which  he  was  not  per- 
sonally engaged,  except  some  very  few  battles,  of  which  he 
received  a  particular  account  from  comrades  upon  whose  vera- 
city (and  powers  of  observation,  we  presume)  he  could  rely. 

A  work  of  this  description  does  not  require,  indeed,  hardly 
admits  of,  critical  analysis,  wherefore  we  shall  deal  lightly  with 
Kyrio$  (Lord)  Christopher  Pemevos.  We  shall  exempt  both 
ourselves  and  our  readers  from  the  dry  task  of  collating  our 
Romaic  author's  representations  with  those  of  writers  of  other 
countries;  such  labour  will  be  more  fitly  bestowed  upon 
Trikoupi's  History,  for  which  the  volumes  now  before  us  are 
calculated  to  whet  the  appetite,  but  of  which  they  cannot  in  the 
kast  anticipate  the  interest.  From  these  Memoranda  we  shall 
merely  select  a  few,  and  those  such  as  seem  best  to  illustrate  the 
aanner  and  character  of  the  contest,  or,  by  showing  the  estima- 
tion in  which  Pemevos  himself  was  held,  give  weight  to  his 


In  the  year  1820,  when  Ali  Pasha  was  in  open  rebellion,  and 
Alexander  Ypsilanti,  with  the  Hetairia  preparing  to  rise  in 
Wallachia,  considerable  agitation  appears  to  have  existed  in  the 
Morea,  and  some  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  the  Bey  of  Maina, 
Petros  Mavromichalis.*  At  his  desire,  therefore,  Pemevos 
pndertook  a  journey  of  observation  through  the  whole  of  Turkey 
m  Europe,  mcludrng  the  transdanubian  principalities,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  temper  and  condition  of  the  Greek 
population,  and  the  prospect,  good  or  bad,  opening  to  the  pro- 
posed insurrection.     Of  his  ten  months'  mission  he  gives  us  no 

9  Tbe  Bey  of  Maina  seems  to  have  been  always  selected  by  Ottoman  authorities 
from  amongst  the  Christian  princes  and  chieftains  of  the  country.  We  know  of  no 
Nfcer  Christian  Bey  in  Turkey,  and  imagine  the  unusual  privilege  was  extorted  by  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  pugnacious  Matnots. 
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account,  merely  stating  that  he  returned  convinced  that  any 
insurgent  movement  would  then  be  premature ;  but  the  impa- 
tient impetuosity  of  Hetairists  and  Palikars,  the  ambition  of  the 
chieftains,  the  fanaticism  of  the  priesthood,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  excitement  of  the  Greek  mind,  were  not  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  prudence  of  the  few.  It  was  resolved  to  rise  in 
arms  forthwith. 

But  the  Moreotes,  whilst  despising  the  Turks,  entertained 
some  dread  of  the  Turko- Albanians.  PerraBvos,  therefore,  when 
he  found  it  impossible  to  delay  the  rising,  proposed  that  advan- 

a;e  should  be  taken  of  the  existing  state  of  circumstances  in 
bania,  fully  to  occupy  those  fierce  warriors  at  home.  This 
state  was,  that  the  Sultan  having  offered  a  free  pardon,  with  the 
restitution  of  lands  and  estates  to  all  such  exiles  as  had  been 
plundered  and  expelled  by  Ali  Pasha,  the  Suliots,  who  had 
never  revolted  from  the  Porte,  had  returned  to  Albania.  But 
the  Ottoman  officers,  for  some  unexplained  cause,  were  unwilling 
to  fulfil  their  master's  promises,  whilst  Ali,  in  whose  hands  Suu 
then  was,  and  who,  actually  besieged  in  Yannina  by  the  Sultan's 
troops,  was  anxiously  looking  out  for  confederates,  proffered  to 
the  returned  the  instant  restoration  of  their  patrimony  as  the 
price  of  their  alliance.  They  closed  with  his  offer,  were  re- 
instated in  Suli,  and  thus,  for  the  first  time,  really  rebels. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  what  Perraevos  proposed  was,  that  he 
should  join  his  old  §uliot  friends,  with  whose  belligerent  pro- 
pensities and  dauntless  temper  he  was  familiarly  acquainted,  and 
excite  them  to  such  constant  attacks  upon  those  Turko- Albanian 
towns  and  villages  that  adhered  to  the  Sultan,  as  must  effectually 
prevent  any  Turko- Albanian  hostile  expedition  into  the  Morea. 
The  plan  was  approved,  the  proposal  gladly  accepted,  and 
Perraevos  removed  with  his  family  to  Suli.  He  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Kapetans,  and  at  once  admitted  to  a  full  share 
both  in  their  councils  and  in  the  leading  of  the  expeditions 
therein  determined  upon.  One  of  these  expeditions  was  against 
a  small  Turko- Albanian  town  called  Toskesi.  It  was  besieged, 
and  the  leaders  opened  a  negotiation  for  its  surrender. 

"  Whilst  the  Suliot  Kapetans  were  deliberating  upon  an  evasive 
answer  received  from  Toskesi,  a  certain  Greek  arrived  at  full  speed 
from  Yannina,  and  immediately  beckoning  George  Draco  and  Lambro 
Zarbas  aside,  thus  addressed  them  :  'Most  valiant  Kapetans  !  I  come 
from  Yannina  for  the  sole  purpose  of  informing  you,  that  to-night, 
without  fail,  will  Mustapha  Pasha  be  despatched  with  a  select  army  of 
3,000  foot  and  500  horse,  from  the  main  camp,  to  relieve  Toskesi. 
The  mode  of  relief  is  to  be  the  attacking  you  by  surprise  to-morrow 
night.  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  request  you  not  to  disclose 
my  name  to  any  one.  Health  be  yours,  and  may  God  whiten  your 
faces.'  n  — Military  Memoranda. 
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The  first  of  these  valedictory  phrases  is  the  Romaic  form  of 
farewell ;  the  second,  in  these  days  of  oriental  touring,  it  seems 
almost  superfluous  to  explain,  is  equivalent  to  wishing  success* 
Measures  calculated  to  render  this  last  wish  efficacious  were 
immediately  taken.  George  Draco,  with  200  Suliots,  and  Ago 
Moukhourdar,  an  officer  of  Ali's,with  500  Turko- Albanians,  were 
hurried  off  to  preoccupy  a  narrow  pass,  called  the  Five  Foun- 
tains, through  which  the  road  of  the  enemy  lay,  and  in  which 
he  must  lose  the  advantage,  partly  of  his  numbers  and  quite  of 
his  cavalry.  The  Vizier  Khourschid  Pasha,  who  had  the  chief 
command  in  Roumelia,  and  was  then  encamped  before  Yannina, 
had  foreseen  the  probability  of  such  a  step,  and  endeavoured  to 
guard  against  its  noxious  effect  upon  his  plans,  by  directing 
Solyman  Pasha  of  Arta  to  secure  the  pass,  by  sending  thither 
a  detachment  of  800  men,  under  an  experienced  officer,  who 
was  afterwards  to  be  at  Mustapha's  orders.  Solyman  obeyed, 
and  the  800  men  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Five  Foun- 
tains about  night-fall.  But,  whether  from  weariness,  from  the 
usual  dislike  of  the  Turks  for  nocturnal  operations,  or  from 
sheer  idle  negligence,  they  deferred  entering  the  pass  until  the 
return  of  daylignt,  and  quietly  encamped  or  bivouacked  about  a 
mile  off  Consequently  when,  four  hours  later,  Draco  and 
Moukhourdar  arrived,  they  found  the  position  unoccupied,  and 
took  up  their  ground  as  they  judged  expedient.  They  at  once 
mingled  and  divided  their  forces.  Draco,  with  150  Suliots,  and 
350  Turko- Albanians,  ensconced  himself  within  the  defile,  while 
Moukhourdar,  with  150  of  his  own  men,  and  50  Suliots,  selected 
a  concealed  position  on  the  hill-side,  without  the  defile,  whence 
he  could  direct  his  attack,  or  carry  his  succours  wherever  he 
should  see  occasion. 

"  Scarcely  had  the  sun  poured  his  rays  upon  the  summits  of  the 
mountains,  ere  the  800,  awaking,  proceeded,  without  any  precau- 
tionary investigation,  towards  the  pass,  which  they  conceived  to  be 
free.  Draco,  seeing  them  whilst  yet  distant,  gave  orders  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  penetrate  as  far  as  possible  into  the  defile,  thus 
to  render  their  loss  the  more  sensible.  Moukhourdar,  from  his  post, 
likewise  saw  them,  and  prepared  to  fall  upon  their  rear,  but  waited 
till  they  should  be  already  engaged,  to  confound  them  with  his  sudden 
onslaught.  The  vanguard  entered  and  advanced  towards  the  middle 
of  the  pass,  there  to  take  up  the  appointed  position,  when  they  unex- 
pectedly found  it  preoccupied  by  men,  who  at  once  began  to  slay 
them.  They  recoiled  in  terror,  crying,  *  Suliots !  Suliots !'  and 
Moukhourdar  instantly  fell  upon  them  from  behind.  Confounded  as 
thej  were  by  the  first  sudden  attack,  this  second  in  their  rear  threw 
them  into  hopeless  disorder.  They  broke  into  small  bodies  and  fled, 
some  being  driven  into  situations  whence  they  had  not  a  chance  of 
escape.    Ninety-five  were  taken  alive,  whom  the  Turko- Albanians 
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would  fain  have  massacred  ;  but  the  Suliots  not  only  saved  their  lives, 
they  even  sent  them  all  back,  disarmed,  to  Arta.*  Of  the  royalists 
123  fell,  independently  of  the  wounded.  Of  the  Turko- Albanian 
allies  3  were  killed  and  5  wounded,  not  dangerously.  [Of  the  Suliots 
none,  seemingly.]  The  fugitives  returned  in  terror  to  Arta,  leaving 
behind  them  cloaks,  provisions,  ammunition,  and  many  beasts  of 
burden.  The  battle  lasted  two  hours,  and  when  it  was  over  Mouk- 
hourdar  returned  to  his  former  post,  whilst  Draco  entrenched  himself 
within  the  defile.     Thus  they  awaited  the  army  from  Yannina. 

"About  the  eighth  hour,  when  most  of  the  warriors  were  asleep  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  one  of  the  two  scouts  suddenly  presented 
himself,  saying,  *  Most  valiant  commander,  the  Turks  draw  near  V  'And 
impatiently  do  we  await  them,'  replied  Draco.  He  announced  the 
tidings  to  all,  and  sent  his  best  officers  to  the  weakest  points,  charging 
them  to  lie  close  concealed  until  the  enemy  should  have  fairly  entered 
the  defile ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  should  hear  firing,  to  break  boldly 
forth.     So  would  victory  with  abundant  booty  be  theirs. 

"The  Turkish  cavalry  now  reached  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  and 
alighted  to  await  the  coming  up  of  the  infantry.  When  they  arrived, 
the  Pasha  commanded  the  cavalry  to  lead  the  way,  the  infantry  fol- 
lowing, and  the  baggage  bringing  up  the  rear.  He  wondered  that  he 
was  not  met  and  greeted  at  the  mouth  of  the  defile  by  any  of  the  newly- 
defeated  corps  ;  but  his  wonder  was  soon  ended,  for  his  cavalry  were 
so  vigorously  assailed  from  the  thickets,  that  those  who  were  not  killed 
turned  to  disorderly  flight.  In  his  heart's-core  the  Pasha  felt  this 
unlooked-for  disaster.  After  a  moment's  consideration,  however,  he 
resolved  not  to  retreat,  but  to  force  his  way,  sword  in  hand,  through 
the  defile.  He  ordered  1,000  men  to  seize  the  heights  to  the  north- 
east, so  as  to  take  the  rebels  in  the  rear,  whilst  he,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  foot,  should  storm  onward,  and,  with  great  slaughter,  drive 
them  out  before  him.  When  Moukhourdar  saw  a  body  of  the  enemy 
making  for  the  rear  of  Draco's  position,  he  also  moved  forward  with 
his  200  men  ;  he  directed  50  of  the  swiftest  footed,  to  climb  by  secret 
paths,  water-courses,  and  thickets,  above  the  enemy,  there  to  conceal 
themselves,  watch  for  the  battle's  becoming  obstinate,  and  then,  pouring 
down,  in  their  turn,  and  with  their  accustomed  intrepidity,  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  the  rear.  He  himself,  with  his  remaining  150,  hastened 
to  secure  Draco's  rear,  before  the  1,000  men,  impeded  by  the  difficulty 
of  the  way,  could  approach.  The  1,000  at  length  arrived,  and  strove 
manfully  to  drive  away  the  150  ;  but  these  resisted  magnanimously, 
not  one  of  them  yielding  an  inch  of  ground.  With  the  like  boldness, 
the  Pasha  struggled  forward  in  the  pass,  and  encountered  the  like  re- 

*  The  word  is  u  armed,"  irfa\ovs.  But  this  would  seem  so  extravagant,  to 
absurd  a  stretch  of  chivalrous  liberality  in  men  expecting  to  be  immediately  attacked 
by  superior  numbers,  and  is  so  utterly  alien  to  the  conduct  of  both  parties  through- 
out this  war,  wherein  we  rarely  find  even  the  lives  of  prisoners  spared  on  either 
side,  that,  considering  the  whole  difference  between  armed  and  disarmed  to  be  one 
letter,  an  v  for  an  |,  \v6irtov*,  for  \£6ir\ovst  and  the  Athenian  press  to  be  as  yet 
far  from  having  attained  to  perfection,  we  feel  convinced  that  this  must  be  one  of 
the  many  typographical  blunders  that  should  be  added  to  the  errata, 
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sistance.  The  oftener  the  army  tried  to  force  its  way  through,  the 
greater  was  the  loss  it  experienced.  Whilst  the  combat  was  resolutely 
maintained  on  both  sides,  the  50  were  seen  descending  from  their 
high  post,  and  their  gallant  onset  may  be  well  nigh  said  to  have  borne 
•way  the  prize  of  victory ;  for  Moukhourdar  and  his  150  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  destruction,  partly  from  the  number  of  his  anta- 
gonists, sevenfold  his  own,  partly  from  his  disadvantageous  position. 
Draco,  who  had  only  300  men  with  him,  the  other  200  being  stationed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  to  guard  against  any  second  corps  that 
might  be  sent  from  Arta,  in  order  to  wash  out  the  shame  of  defeat, 
could  not  lessen  his  small  force  to  succour  his  ally.  And  now  the 
Pasha  rushed  upon  him  so  furiously,  that  had  his  advance  not  been 
obstructed  by  the  corses  of  men  and  horses  heaped  up,  one  upon 
another,  it  must  have  been  his  fortune  to  raise  the  trophy  of  victory. 
At  this  moment  the  50  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy  with  fatal 
effect  An  officer  named  Elmaz  Bey,  who  with  a  very  sufficient  body 
of  men  made  head  against  them,  was  mortally  wounded  by  one  Lambro 
Karapanos,  a  Suliot  The  fall  of  their  gallant  leader,  not  only  dis- 
heartened and  turned  to  flight  those  under  his  immediate  command, 
but  filled  the  Pasha  himself  with  such  dread  of  an  attack  in  the  rear, 
as  compelled  him  to  retreat  Hence  the  scale  of  victory  inclined  in 
favour  of  the  Suliots  and  their  Turko- Albanian  allies,  who,  animated 
by  the  example  of  their  50  comrades,  now,  in  their  turn,  pressed  for- 
ward. They  drove  the  Turks  from  their  position,  pursued  them  far 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  defile,  took  24  prisoners,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  gather  the  spoils  of  the  dead.  Of  these  there  were  314,  in- 
dependently of  the  wounded.  Of  the  Suliots  3  were  killed,  7  wounded ; 

of  their  Turko-Atbanian  allies  12  were  killed,  9  wounded 

This  battle  was  fought  upon  the  27th  of  July,  1821."— Military  Me- 
moranda. 

But  we  must  not  allot  an  undue  proportion  of  our  limited  space  to 
the  Suliots,  much  as  their  heroic  character,  its  turbulence  notwith- 
standing, interests  us ;  suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that  Greek 
indiscretion  alienated  the  Mahometan  Turko- Albanians,  and 
after  the  fall  of  Ali  Pasha  the  Suliots  were  quite  unable  to 
stand  their  ground  against  the  Ottoman  forces*  Again  they  sur- 
rendered their  country,  and  withdrew  to  the  Ionian  Islands. 
Then,  leaving  their  families  in  safety  there,  the  men,  with  the 
connivance,  Ferraevos  thinks,  though  certainly  not  the  sanction, 
of  the  British  authorities,  made  their  way  back  to  Greece,  to 
bear  their  part  in  the  more  general  war.  And  henceforward, 
though  we  nave  no  Suliot  army  fighting  for  Suli,  we  find  Suliot 
names  in  most  of  the  Greek  armies,  The  Suliot  Kapetan,  Marco 
Bozzaris,  fell  in  the  defence  of  Missolunghi,  in  which  a  Zavellas 
likewise  took  a  prominent  share. 

Perraevos  had  accompanied  the  Suliots  to  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  was  'the  first  to  return  to  the  scene  of  action.     He  awaited 
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his  old  associates  at  Missolunghi,  where,  in  due  time,  they  joined 
him.  Thence,  in  the  spring  of  1823,  he  repaired  to  Astros, 
(where  the  second  National  Assembly  was  then  sitting),  in  the 
character,  it  should  seem,  of  a  volunteer  or  amateur  representa- 
tive of  the  homeless  Suliots,  from  whom  he  had,  he  tells  us, 
neither  written  instructions  nor  authority.  What  he  effected,  or 
sought  to  effect,  in  behalf  of  his  gallant  as  unfortunate  friends, 
he  aoes  not  inform  us.  Respecting  his  own  affairs,  we  find  the 
following : —         * 

"  The  Assembly  had  terminated  its  labours  ;  its  members  returned 
to  the  seat  of  government,  which  then  was  Tripoli zza ;  and  he  [the 
author]  was  preparing  to  depart  for  Missolunghi,  there  to  rejoin  the 
Suliots,  and  with  them  and  the  other  Hellenic  leaders,  fight  wherever 
their  country's  need  should  call  them.  But  the  military  chieftain, 
Odysseus,  and  some  other  officers,  all  members  of  the  National  Assembly, 
as  representatives  of  the  army  of  Eastern  Greece,  invited  him  to  their 
abode,  and  thus  unanimously  addressed  him:  —'Thou  know  est  right  well, 
Perraevos,  that  the  forces  of  Continental  Greece  are  those  that  undergo 
uninterruptedly  and  nobly  all  struggles,  perils,  and  sacrifices  for  the 
liberty  of  their  native  land.  Nor  art  thou  ignorant  that  they  are  not 
only  deprived  of  the  rewards,  justly  their  due,  but  are  disdained  and 
often  calumniated  by  unmanly  jealousy.  The  cause  ?  That  there  sits 
no  Roumeliot  at  the  council  board  of  government  able  to  defend  their 
rights.  Upon  this  account  we  desire  and  insist  that  thou,  on  behalf  of 
the  forces  of  Continental  Greece,  shouldst  undertake  the  burthen  of 
the  war  ministry.' " — Military  Memoranda. 

With  this  requisition  our  author  complied,  although,  as  he 
assures  us,  sorely  against  his  inclination;  and  some  letters, 
written  in  his  capacity  of  War  Minister,  are  inserted.  *  But  ere 
long  an  expedition  for  the  liberation  of  Thessaly  was  projected ; 
and  he,  thinking  himself,  as  a  native  Thessalian,  best  calculated 
to  direct  it,  accompanied  the  troops  sent  for  this  object.  After 
this  we  hear  little  of  his  ministry.  That  he  did  not  immediately 
resign  it  we  learn  from  some  letters  of  Mavrocordato's,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Perraevos,  whilst  in 
Thessaly,  as  War  Minister ;  but  whether  he  held  the  office  through- 
out  his  campaigns,  or  when  he  resigned  it,  does  not  appear. 

The  Thessalian  expedition  miscarried,  mainly  through  the 
selfishness  and  selfwiUedness  of  the  Klepht  Karatassios,  the 
Olympian  leader : — Olympian  is  the  designation  constantly  as- 
sumed by  Thessalian  luephts.  These  EJephts  were  not  pre- 
cisely bands  of  robbers,  but  rather  a  superior  species  of  outlaw. 
Few  things  in  these  volumes  are  more  striking  than  the  evils 
caused  by  such  selfishness,  wilfulness,  and  insubordination,  as 
were  displayed  by  even  the  most  honourable  and  patriotic  among 
these  volunteer  soldiers.  This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  usual  curses  of 
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insurrection,  even  when  fully  justified;  because  the  leader  can 
have  no  authority  beyond  what  is  spontaneously  conceded  to 
him. 

We  shall  offer  an  instance  or  two  of  this,  and  give  some 
account  of  a  leader  who  was  evidently  a  prime  favourite  of  our 
author's,  and  whose  career  characterizes  the  state  of  Greece 
previous  to,  and  during  the  insurrection. 

From  Thessaly  Perraevos  went  by  sea  to  Missolunghi,  where 
he  found  Mavrocordato  organizing  the  defence,  in  anticipation 
of  the  second  siege.  Amongst  other  measures,  he  formed  the 
Suliot  refugees  into  two  bodies,  of  which  he  gave  the  command 
to  Kosta  Bozzaris  and  Kizzo  Zavellas,  respectively.  But 
renowned  as  were  these  Kapetans,  three  others,  George  Draco, 
Diamantis  Zervos,  and  Giotis  Danklis,  refused  to  be  commanded 
by  brother  Kapetans,  their  equals;  and  left  Missolunghi,  in 
company  with  our  author,  to  join  Kapetan  Karaiskos,  who  was 
then  waging  a  partisan,  or  guerilla,  warfare  in  the  mountains. 
Whilst  thus  engaged,  they  heard  that  another  famous  partisan, 
George  Karaiskakis,  was  besieged  in  a  monastery  of  Agrafa. 
They  were  all  hurrying  to  his  assistance  when  tney  met  the 
object  of  their  solicitude,  who  had  daringly  broken  through  the 
ranks  of  his  besiegers,  and  effected  his  escape.  Of  George 
Karaiskakis  we  have  the  following  sketch : — 

"  Zoe,  the  mother  of  Karaiskakis,  was  born  and  brought  up  at 
Skolikaria,  a  village  of  the  province  of  Arta,  and  married  one 
Giannakis,  of  Mavromati,  a  village  of  Agrafa,  whence  he  was  called 
Mavromatiotis.  Upon  her  husband's  death,  Zoe  became  a  nun;  but  a 
year  afterwards  formed  a  secret  attachment,  of  which  he  of  whom  I 
am  speaking,  was  the  fruit.*  The  nun  bore  her  child  at  Mavromati; 
hut,  dreading  the  inevitable  punishment  of  her  fault  by  the  Turkish 
authorities,  fled  with  her  baby  to  a  cavern  near  Mouraki,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  province  of  Agrafa.  Here  she  passed  forty  days, 
and  then  betook  her  to  her  native  Skolikaria,  where,  with  all  possible 
secrecy  and  care,  she  reared  her  son.  Some  years  afterwards  she 
went  to  Tannina,  where,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Karaiskakis  embraced 
the  military  profession,  in  the  pay  of  AH  Pasha.  His  natural  vivacity, 
and  his  detestation  of  the  Turks,  led  him  into  many  irregularities. 
Ali  was  incensed,  and  sentenced  him  to  a  year's  imprisonment  at 
Tepeleni.  Thence  he  escaped  by  night,  fled  to  Agrafa,  and  joined 
Katzantonis,  then  a  famous  robber  captain,  and  an  inveterate  enemy 
to  the  Pasha  of  Yannina.  Five  years  afterwards  Katzantonis  was 
betrayed,  arrested  whilst  ill,  and,  with  his  brother  George,  given  up 
to  the  Pasha.  Both  were  doomed  to  suffer  a  terrible  death,  inflicted 
by  crushing  the  thighs.  There  still  remained  a  third  brother, 
Lepeniotis,  whom  Ali,  finding  it  impossible  to  subdue  him  by  arms, 

*  "  It  is  pretty  generally  believed,  that  Kapetan  Karaiskos,  of  V altos,  was  the  lover 
of  the  nun,  and  the  father  of  her  child,  on  which  account  his  protection  saved  her 
from  the  punishment  due  to  her  fault." 
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appointed  Kapetan  of  Agrafe;  but,  within  the  year,  he  was  craftily 
slain  by  his  confidential  servant,  an  Agrafiot 

"  The  three  brothers  being  dead,  Karaiskakis,  with  three  associates, 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  band.  They  united  the  whole, 
amounting  to  400  men,  into  one  body,  with  which  they  seized  Agrafa. 
Ali,  feeling  this  an  intolerable  disgrace,  sent  Moukhourdar  Ponzzi, 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  of  his  courtiers,  with  a  sufficient 
corps  of  Albanians,  to  expel  them.  He,  finding  it  impossible  to  effect 
his  object  that  season,  resolved  to  winter  there.  The  following  year, 
the  severity  of  the  cold,  the  incessant  hostilities  carried  on  against 
them,  and  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  compelled  the  band  to 
seek  shelter  in  Leucadia,  (Santa  Maura,)  then  under  the  dominion  of 
the  English.  With  them  Ali  was  in  close  alliance,  and  he  prevailed 
upon  them  to  withhold  the  privilege  of  asylum,  which  Venetians, 
French,  and  Russians  had  granted  to  all  fugitives  from  Ottoman  per- 
secution. Compulsorily,  therefore,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
Pasha's  discretion.  He,  knowing  their  intrepidity,  not  only  did  not 
harm  them,  but  employed  them  as  his  body-guard.  One  of  the 
leaders,  Zonkas,  he  named  Kapetan  of  Vonitza,  and  Karaiskakis  he 
married  to  one  of  his  own  concubines.  When  the  insurrection  broke 
out,  Karaiskakis,  with  a  considerable  number  of  followers,  passed  into 
Agrafa,  and  there  waged  war  upon  the  enemy. n — Military  Memoranda* 

In  person  Karaiskakis  is  described  as  dark,  small,  and  slight, 
with  somewhat  infirm  health;  in  mind,  however,  audacious, 
inventive,  full  of  resources,  yet  ever  ready  to  hear  and  follow 
advice ;  but  fickle  in  opinion,  foul-mouthed,  and  too  impetuous 
to  investigate  before  he  decided  and  acted.  To  this  reformed 
Robin  Hood  Perraevoe  attached  himself,  and  adhered  even  to 
the  end  of  his  career.  We  shall  give  a  couple  of  his  exploits, 
performed  in  the  region  of  Mount  Parnassus,  his  favourite 
haunt 

A  report  was  brought  to  Karaiskakis,  that  a  large  convoy, 
escorted  by  perhaps  500  Turkish  horse,  was  on  its  way  from 
Thessaly  to  the  army  then  besieging  Athens.  He  immediately 
resolved  to  intercept  it,  and  at  dawn  of  the  7th  of  December 
was  conveniently  posted  in  a  narrow  pass. 

"  About  eight  o'clock,  the  vanguard  of  the  Turks,  consisting  of 
about  fifty  horsemen,  appeared,  and  seeing  a  troop  of  unknown 
warriors,  sent  forward  five  of  their  number  to  inquire  who  they  were. 
The  Greeks,  without  either  answering  or  giving  them  time  to  form 
in  order  of  battle,  started  up,  and  fell  upon  them.  The  Turks,  con- 
founded at  this  unexpected  attack,  turned  back  in  disorder;  but  as  the 
narrow  pass  was  thronged  with  beasts  of _  burthen,  whose  owners  had 
been  scared  away,  they  could  not  easily  get  through.  They  were 
chased  as  far  as  Modi,  where,  200  horse  and  foot  gathering  together, 
in  their  turn  attacked  the  Greeks.  Of  these  there  were  present  not 
more  than  nine  foot,  with  Karaiskakis  himself  and  twelve  horse,  with 
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the  general  of  cavalry,*  Katsi  Michalis,  besides  the  chieftains  [or 
superior  officers],  George  Zavellas  and  Giannousis  Panourias,  the 
rest  were  dispersed  collecting  booty,  and  pursuing  fugitive  Turks  into 
thickets  and  ravines.  Unable  to  withstand  the  onset,  they  fell  back 
some  hundred  yards,  fighting  stoutly,  and  shouting  for  help.  Thus, 
by  Greek  ravenousness  for  booty,  was  the  danger  incurred,  that  the 
Turks  should  be  proclaimed  victors,  had  not  the  Kapetans  Giotis 
Danklis  and  Nasis  Eoutsonikas  been  within  hearing,  and  hurried  to 
the  rescue.  They  checked  the  advance  of  the  'Turks,  and  even  their 
second  fire  forced  them  again  to  turn  their  backs.  In  this  peril, 
Zavellas  was  especially  distinguished,  as  fearless  even  to  temerity. 
The  commander  flew  from  place  to  place,  rebuking,  stimulating, 
exhorting  the  Greeks  to  conquer  first,  and  then  seek  booty,  since 
doing  otherwise,  victory,  booty,  and  bfe  itself,  must  be  the  prey  of  the 
Turks.  Their  sense  of  honour  was  touched  by  the  words  of  their 
revered  commander,  and  they  promptly  chased  the  Turks  to  the 
summit  of  Fontana,  where  were  two  forts  garrisoned  by  Ottomans. 
The  victorious  Greeks  carried  back  400  beasts  of  burthen  loaded  with 
provisions  and  merchandise;  whilst  many  of  their  Greek,  Thessalonian, 
and  Macedonian  owners,  took  the  opportunity  of  deserting  from  their 
Turkish  masters.  In  this  affair  100  Turks  were  killed,  whilst  only 
three  Greeks  were  wounded,  and  that  not  dangerously." — Military 
Memoranda. 

Shortly  after  this  successful  ambuscade,  Nota  Bozzaris,  with 
two  or  three  more  Kapetans,  and  a  handful  of  men,  was  besieged 
in  Distomoe,  by  Omer  Pasha,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body 
of  Turks.  Karaiskakis  set  forth  with  500  men  to  relieve  him, 
sending  forward  an  express  to  make  known  his  intention  of 
breaking  through  the  Turkish  camp  that  night;  to  direct 
Bozzaris  to  attack  on  his  side  when  he  should  hear  the  sounds  of 
battle,  and  to  give  a  watchword  by  which  the  two  parties  of 
Greeks  might  recognise  each  other  in  the  dark. 

"About  the  fifth  hour  of  the  night,  passing  the  hollow  (now 
called  the  narrow)  road,  in  which  CEdipus  slew  his  father  Lai  us, 
Karaiskakis  reached  the  nearest  hill,  where,  sitting  down  a  moment, 
to  breathe  and  collect  his  force,  he  saw  before  him  the  tents  and 
lights  of  the  enemy,  like  so  many  illuminated  mounds  of  snow.  Then 
he  rose,  and  spoke  to  his  comrades  as  follows  : — 

" '  Comrades !  You  see  the  great  extent  of  the  Ottoman  camp.  If,  in 
order  to  reach  Distomos,  we  determine  to  turn  it  either  to  the  right 
or  the  left,  we  must  undergo  much  labour  on  account  of  the  distance, 
the  difficult  ground,  the  mud,  and  the  different  outposts.  I  judge  it, 
therefore,  more  convenient,  as  well  as  more  glorious,  to  pass  right 
through  the  midst  of  their  tents.  Most  of  the  Turks,  and  all  the 
principal  officers,  are  now  asleep.  If  we  find  a  few  awake,  those  we 
shall  kill ;  whilst  the  rest  are  waking,  and  asking  what  is  the  matter, 

*  The  disproportionate  abundance  of  generals,  superior  officers,  and  officers  of  all 
ranks,  is  as  striking  and  ever- recurring  a  feature  of  this  revolutionary  war,  as  the 
disproportion  between  the  deaths  in  battle  of  the  adverse  parties. 
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we  shall  have  reached  Distomos.  Think  what  honour  this  one  deed 
will  bring  us ;  what  terror  it  will  strike  to  the  hearts  of  our  enemies  ! 
Finally,  what  I  am  saying  to  you,  I  have  written  to  our  comrades  at 
Distomos  ;  and  you  will  keep  the  watchword  in  mind,  that  there  may 
be  no  confusion  amongst  ourselves,  no  killing  each  other/ 

"  So  speaking,  he  set  the  example  by  leading  the  way ;  the  others 
followed  in  silence,  their  weapons  ready  in  their  hands.  They  had 
well  nigh  reached  the  centre  of  the  camp,  when,  the  hindmost  Turks 
began  to  cry,  '  Greeks  !  Greeks  !'  and,  as  they  could  not  see  the  in- 
truders, they  fired  in  the  air,  to  frighten  rather  than  hurt  them.  Many 
ran  in  dismay  to  each  other's  tents,  seeking  safety  in  numbers,  or 
judging  the  alarm  a  stratagem  of  the  Greeks,  to  provoke  a  nocturnal 
affray,  in  which  they  should  kill  each  other.  The  Greeks  meanwhile 
slew  those  they  met  with,  and  pursued  their  way  with  cautious  steps, 
lest  they  should  get  entangled  in  the  outstretched  tent-ropes.  Bozzaris 
had  not  been  forewarned,  for  the  express  had  taken  fright  and  turned 
back.*  Observing  the  tumult,  he  and  his  comrades  armed  and  drew 
up  in  battle  array.  As  the  noise  increased,  they  advanced  and  began 
to  fire  at  those  who  approached ;  but  immediately  one  of  their  sup- 
posed enemies  shouted  *  Karaiskakis  !  Karaiskakis  1'  They  checked 
their  fire  and  said,  *  Let  two  known  leaders  come  to  us  !'  Then,  re- 
cognising each  other,  they  all  entered  Distomos  together,  safe  and 
unhurt,  except  one  man,  who,  entangling  himself  in  tent-ropes,  was 
taken,  and  put  to  death  early  in  the  morning.  Seventeen  Turks  were 
killed,  according  to  their  own  account  Omer  Pasha,  lest  this  heroic 
exploit  of  Karaiskakis  should,  if  known,  spread  terror  through  his 
troops,  and  thence  cause  their  dispersion,  made  proclamation,  that  a 
few  drunken  camp  followers  had  caused  the  nocturnal  disturbance  ; 
and  arresting  a  few  of  that  class,  he  banished  them  from  the  camp. 
But  the  Turks  were  not  so  deceived,  for  the  Greeks  made  the  truth 
known  to  them." — Military  Memoranda. 

In  the  year  1826,  Karaiskakis  was  appointed  commander  of 
an  army  ordered  to  raise  the  siege  of  Athens.  In  August,  he 
entered  Attica  for  this  purpose ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Colonel 
Fabvier,  fought  a  battle,  of  which  we  shall  give  the  account,  to 
show  the  distaste  felt  by  the  Greeks  for  their  disciplinarian 
allies  from  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  In  fact,  the  independent 
Klephts,  every  one  of  whom  acted  for  himself,  according  to  his 
own  free  will,  could  not  but  view  with  scorn  the  trained  soldier, 
moved,  puppet-like,  by  the  will  of  another :  and  amply  did  the 
educated  officer  of  a  regular  army  repay  that  scorn,  when  he 
found  himself  associated  with  colleagues  ignorant  of  the  very 
A  B  C  of  strategy  and  tactics.  The  result  of  the  unconge- 
nial union  could  be  but  mischief,  at  least  for  awhile. 

The  first  Philhellene  of  this  description  with  whom  Kara- 
iskakis came  into  collision,  was  this  Colonel  Fabvier,  a  distin- 

*  A  more  common  misdemeanour  of  expresses  was,  to  avoid  danger  by  a  great 
circuit,  and  so  arrive  alter  the  battle  they  were  sent  to  preconcert,  was  over. 
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guished  officer  of  Marmont's  staff,  whose  soldierly  qualifications 
rerravos  admits,  even  whilst  reprobating  his  arrogance  and 
obstinacy.  The  Greek  Government  had  employed  him  to  raise 
and  train — discipline  we  fancy  he  hardly  could — a  regiment  after 
the  manner  of  France ;  and  now  sent  him  with  his  Taktikos,  as 
they  were  called,  to  whom  a  small  band  of  Philhellenes  was 
attached,  mating  together  about  1,200  men,  to  join  Karaiskakis 
at  Eleusis.  Thence  they  marched,  5,300  in  all,  to  Khaidari, 
a  village  half-way  between  Eleusis  and  Athens.  Here,  after 
some  sldnnishing,  they  repulsed  a  body  of  Turks,  whereupon 
Karaiskakis  wished  to  hurry  on  and  occupy  the  Piraeus,  but 
was  prevented  by  Fabvier's  positive  refusal  to  advance.*  At 
Khaidari,  therefore,  they  encamped;  Karaiskakis  occupying  a 
walled  garden  in  a  hollow,  Fabvier,  a  slightly  entrenched  hill 
on  his  right,  and  Perraevos,  with  a  very  small  corps,  a  detached 
field-work  upon  a  hill  nearer  the  Athenian  olive  groves. 

"On  the  8th  of  August,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun,  glaring  over  Mount 
Hymettus,  illuminated  the  peaks  of  Korydalos,  a  body  of  8,000  foot 
and  2,000  horse,  appeared  advancing  from  the  olive  groves.  The 
former,  headed  by  Kiutahi,  forming  the  right  wing,  moved  towards  the 
detached  field-work  ;  the  latter,  under  Omer  Pasha  of  Karystos,  were 
on  the  left.  Our  commander,  issuing  from  the  garden,  visited  all  the 
posts,  encouraging  the  Greeks,  exciting  in  them  the  love  of  glory,  re- 
minding each  man  of  his  own  and  of  his  fathers  deeds.  Fabvier,  without 
orders  from  the  commander,  sent  300  Taktikos  to  attack  the  horse,  who 
were  ascending  a  long  hill  and  making  for  the  garden,  in  hopes,  even  if 
they  could  do  no  more,  to  prevent  the  sending  of  reinforcements  to 
Perraevos.  '  The  height  of  the  hill  concealed  the  two  parties  from  each 
other  until  they  reached  the  summit,  which  they  did  simultaneously,  and 
stood  motionless,  as  if  entranced  by  the  unexpected  encounter.  The  Greek 
officer  first  gave  the  word  to  fire ;  and  the  Turks,  though  they  lost 
nine  men  by  this  one  volley,  instantly  returned  it,  and  wounded  three 
Taktikos,  including  the  officer,  who,  wounded  as  he  was  in  the  thigh, 
shouted,  "  Fire !  fire  \n  The  second  rank,  instead  of  imitating  the 
conduct  of  the  front  rank,  shamelessly  turned  to  fly,  and  then  the  front 
rank  followed.  The  Pasha,  seeing  this  unhoped-for  retreat  of  the 
Taktikos,  dashed  fearlessly  after  them,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  killed 
eighteen,  and  took  sixteen  prisoners.  Col.  Fabvier  upon  this  occasion 
violated  the  duties,  not  only  of  war,  but  of  philanthropy  also ;  for 
whilst  his  comrades  were  slaughtered  before  his  eyes, — whilst  he  was 
expressly  ordered  by  the  commander  to  save  them, — he  looked  upon  the 
tragical  event  as  comical.  The  indignant  Karaiskakis  led  in  person 
200  men  against  the  Turkish  horse  ;  who,  finding  themselves  so  near 
the  strongest  Greek  post,  turned  about  and  trotted  off  to  their  general, 
singing  hymns  of  victory.    Elated  thereby,  the  whole  army  moved 

*  It  may  be  observed,  once  for  all,  without  entering  into  the  question  of  "  Who  is 
wrong  and  who  is  right  ?"  that  some  discrepancy,  not  to  say  contradiction,  exists 
between  Frank  and  Greek  accounts. 
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•gainst  Perrawos.  The  movement  seemed  strange ;  for  horse  and  foot 
approached  in  a  -mingled  mass,  with  the  exception  of  the  standard- 
bearers,  who  were  a  few  steps  in  advance.  Perraevos  directed  that 
they  should  be  suffered  to  come  quite  close,  no  one  firing  till  he 
should  give  the  -signal  by  discharging  his  own  piece,  and  that  the 
firing  should  then  be  continuous  and  well-aimed,  especially  at  officers. 
Haughty  and  fearful  was  the  onslaught  of  the  Turks ;  but  in  ten 
minutes  of  hard  fighting,  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  Greeks 
humbled  their  arrogance*  The  death  of  the  general  of  cavalry,  who 
was  a  relation  of  the  general-in-chief,  Kiutahi,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  victory,  diffusing  such  gloom  and  alarm  through  the  army,  that 
the  horse  immediately  retreated,  followed  by  the  foot.  Upon  this 
unexpected  retreat  Perrovos  wrote  to  the  commander : — 

"  *  Most  magnanimous  commander ! — Thou  hast  seen  the  tremendous 
attacks,  and  the  unexpected  retreat  of  the  enemy.  To  make  the  most 
of  our  victory,  I  think  it  were  well  that  half  the  regulars,  and  a  third 
of  the  irregulars,  should  move  on  the  right,  the  same  on  the  left ;  thy 
magnanimity  might  join  us  to  form  the  centre,  and  thus  we  should  all 
attack  the  enemy,  before  he  has  time  to  fortify  himself.  He  has 
already  commenced  digging.  "  «  The  Pebkjbvos.' 

"'General  Perrovos! — Thy  notion  pleased  me,  and,  agreeing  with 
what  thou  hast  written,  brother,  I  straight  summoned  CoL  Fabvier,  and 
read  thy  letter  to  him  ;  but  he  answered  abruptly,  "  You  will  execute 
your  schemes,  I  shall  execute  mine.'*  Speaking  these  words,  he  re- 
turned to  his  regiment  without  saying  or  listening  to  anything  further. 

"  '  Brother!  thy  gallantry,  and  the  defence  of  thy  post,  have  this  day 
saved  the  whole  camp,  and  given  an  auspicious  beginning  to  my  com- 
mand. May  all  the  posts  copy  the  example  of  thine!  Then  will  victory 
sound  her  trumpet  for  the  Greeks.  Hold  out,  brother;  and  I  hope 
that  about  ten  o'clock  I  may  persuade  the  other  leaders  to  execute  the 
proposed  scheme.  " «  The  brother  and  Commander, 

— Military  Memoranda.  "  *  G.  Karaiskakis.'  n 

These  hopes  were  disappointed,  and  the  victor  found  it  ad- 
visable to  fall  back  in  the  night  In  this  battle  1 1  Greeks  were 
killed,  17  wounded.  The  Taktikod  had  22  wounded,  but  no 
more  killed  than  the  before-mentioned  18,  save  that  the  next 
day  the  Turks  beheaded  their  16  prisoners.  500  Turks  were 
reported  killed ;  the  number  of  their  wounded  seems  never  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Greeks.  Shortly  afterwards,  Karaiskakis 
and  Fabvier  separated ;  the  former  introduced  some  reinforce- 
ments into  Athens,  and  then  returned  to  Parnassus. 

It  was  not  till  the  following  spring  that  he  again  attempted 
to  relieve  the  besieged  city.  Great  changes  had  by  this  time 
taken  place.  A  third  National  Assembly,  sitting  at  Troezene, 
had  elected  Count  Capodistrias  President  of  Greece,  and  ap- 
pointed Lord  Cochrane  Commander-in-chief  by  sea,  Sir  Richard 
Church  by  land.     Karaiskakis,  hoping  to  find  energy  and  im- 
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partiality  in  the  new  Government,  sent  Perrarvos  to  Trcezene, 
to  propose  measures  for  raising  the  siege  of  Athens ;  and  Per- 
rsevoe  had  recourse  to  Church,  under  whom  he  had  formerly 
served  in  the  Ionian  islands,  and  who  is  the  only  foreigner  whom 
he  really  praises.     Of  him,  in  the  earlier  work,  he  had  said : — 

"  This  admirable  man  I  knew  personally,  bat  for  a  brief  season ;  his 
reputation  I  had  known  for  years.  During  my  short  experience, 
whilst  associated  with  him,  I  found  him,  as  a  ruler,  endowed  with  the 
qualities  of  Epaminondas  and  Themistocles  ;  but  marvelled  still  more 
when  I  listened  to  another  Thrasybulos,  another  Pelopidas." — History 
of  Suit  and  Parga. 

We  could  not  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  this 
Greek  opinion  of  an  Englishman,  we  regret  to  say  no  longer 
high  in  King Otho's  councils:  but  now  return  to  Trcezene.  Church 
received  his  former  major  kindly,  invited  him  to  dinner,  and 
listened  to  his  plan  of  operations.  This  was,  that  the  fleet  should 
attack  Euboea,  and  Karaiskakis  with  his  army  occupy  Ther- 
mopylae, being  enabled  so  to  do  by  the  stationing  vessels  off  the 
adjacent  coast  to  feed  the  troops.  By  thus  depriving  the  be- 
siegers of  all  co-operation  from  Euboea,  and  cutting  off  their  sup- 
plies from  Thessaly,  he  calculated  upon  reducing  them  to  a  state 
of  insulation  and  destitution,  in  whicn  they  coula  not  long  find  it 
practicable  to  continue  the  siege.  Church  approved,  and  pro- 
mised to  recommend  these  measures  to  Lord  Cochrane  and  the 
Government;  and  Perraevos  went  back  exulting  to  rejoin 
Karaiskakis,  who  was  then  encamped  at  the  Piraeus. 

But  when  the  two  Commanders-in-chief  appeared,  the  General 
proved  to  be  strangely  subjected  to  the  Admiral ;  and  the  latter, 
professedly  adopting,  so  far  modified  the  plan,  that  he  declared 
the  siege  of  Athens  must  be  raised  by  defeating  the  Turks  in  a 
pitched  battle,  before  he  would  6et  about  executing  his  part  of 
it.  In  vain  Karaiskakis,  supported  by  Church,  represented  that 
the  enormous  disparity  of  numbers  made  defeat  in  a  pitched 
battle,  upon  equal  ground,  inevitable.  Cochrane  persisted,  and 
claimed  obedience.  He  further  required  that  the  attack  should 
be  made  according  to  a  scheme  of  his  own,  well  adapted,  per- 
haps, to  British  soldiers,  but  which  Karaiskakis  judged  wholly 
unsuited  to  such  troops  as  his.  His  judgment  was  but  too 
correct ;  he  was,  however,  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  his  appre- 
hensions justified. 

He  was  sitting  with  some  of  his  officers,  gloomily  anticipating 
the  probable  results  of  the  enforced  attack  upon  the  Turkish 
lines,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  sudden  firing  in  the  direction  of 
Munychia.  It  appeared  that  a  party  of  intoxicated  sailors  had 
gone  close  up  to  a  Turkish  post,  and-been  attacked  by  its  little 
garrison;   that  the  Greeks,  from  their  nearest  post,  had  run  to 
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the  assistance  of  the  sailors ;  and  that,  on  either  side,  reinforce- 
ments had  poured  in  till  considerable  numbers  were  engaged. 
Karaiskakis,  in  a  state  of  irritation,  most  likely,  at  the  taunts 
which  his  cautious  generalship  had  provoked  from  the  impetuous 
Cochrane,  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  take  the  direction 
of,  or  rather  join  in,  this  extemporaneous  affray,  in  person.  He 
mounted  and  galloped  to  the  scene  of  action. 

"  Here  had  Atropos,  it  appears,  determined  to  cut  the  thread  of 
our  hero's  days.  Ares,  envious  of  Hellenic  fortune,  succoured  the 
Ottomans.  As  the  hero,  on  horseback,  paused  upon  a  small  elevation, 
preparing  his  weapons  for  the  assault,  he  was  recognised  by  a  Turkish 
horseman,  who  alighted,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  wounded  the  terror 
of  the  Ottomans,  the  tower  of  strength  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  lower 
abdomen." — Military  Memoranda. 

The  wound  was  mortal.  Karaiskakis  was  lifted  off  his  horse, 
and  calling  his  comrades  around  him,  gave  them  his  last  in- 
structions and  advice  touching  the  conduct  of  the  war.  He 
then  embarked  for  Salamis,  where  the  military  hospital  was 
established,  but  died  on  board  the  vessel  that  was  conveying 
him  thither.  It  has  been  said  that  he  refused  to  let  a  Philhel- 
lene  surgeon  dress  or  examine  his  wound.  Perraevos  mentions 
nothing  of  the  kind;  but,  considering  what  must,  at  that  moment, 
have  been  his  feelings  with  respect  to  Philhellene  colleagues  or 
commanders,  it  does  not  seem  unlikely. 

Lord  Cochrane's  injudicious  scheme  was,  at  least,  as  ill  exe- 
cuted as  it  was  conceived.  The  Greeks  were  completely  routed, 
and  lost,  includingl  the  prisoners  beheaded  by  the  Turks,  825 
men,  a  number  for  them  unprecedentedly  large.  The  army  re- 
treated, the  fleet  sailed  away,  and  Athens  surrendered. 

With  this  catastrophe  ends,  we  think,  the  interest  of  these 
volumes.  At  the  battle  of  Navarino,  at  Ibrahim's  operations  in 
the  Morea,  our  author  was  not  present  With  the  question  of 
the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  Capodistrias's  dealings  between  his 
brother  A.  A.  Capodistrias  and  Prince  Demetrius  Ypsilant:,  we 
choose  not  at  present  to  meddle :  and,  though  our  author  at- 
tached himself  to  the  latter  during  the  campaigns  of  1828  and 
1829,  he  scarcely  sketches  his  commander's  operations,  because 
the  Prince's  secretary,  Philemon,  has  written,  and  means  to  pub- 
lish an  account  of  them.  We  now,  therefore,  take  our  leave  of 
Colonel  Christopher  Perravos,  in  whom  and  his  writings  we 
flatter  ourselves  we  have  introduced  to  the  British  public  no 
uninviting  specimen  of  Romaic  literati  and  literature. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  our  National 
Defences.    By  The  Lord  Viscount  Ranelagh.   London:  1845. 

2.  Observations  on  the  Improvement  of  Harbours  and  the  Formation 
of  Roadsteads.     By  Commander  Westbrook,  R.N. 

The  charge  of  inaction  and  of  indifference  to  our  national 
defences  has  very  frequently  been  brought  against  the  authori- 
ties in  Downing-street,  sometimes  with  a  semblance  of  truth,  as 
in  the  instance  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  at  others  as  a  mere  party- 
cay,  as  was  the  case  under  Mr.  Aldington's  administration ;  but, 
perhaps,  it  was  never  louder,  or  more  universally  raised,  than  at 
the  present  time ;  it  has  been  sufficient  for  a  few  to  exclaim, 
"  Voilil  un  li&vre,"  for  the  whole  country  to  start  in  chase,  and 
the  pursuit  might,  in  the  main,  be  beneficial  to  the  country,  bv 
keeping  the  attention  of  the  Executive  closely  directed  to  this 
object,  if  it  did  not  at  the  same  time  tend  to  difruse  a  spirit  of 
unreasonable  doubt  and  nervous  excitement  throughout  the  com- 
munity, making  the  people  mistrustful  of  their  own  energies, 
and  of  those  means  of  defence  by  which  our  shores  were  guarded 
in  the  memorable  days  when  even 

"  Austria  bent  and  Prussia  broke." 

Lord  Ranelagh's  excellent  pamphlet  has  been  published  very 
opportunely ;  for  while  it  fairly  points  out  the  great  advantage 
which  steam-communication  gives  to  the  Continental  Powers, 
and  the  necessity  of  preparing  ourselves  for  whatever  events,  or 
coalitions,  time  may  bnng  against  us,  it  does  not  indulge  in 
denunciations  of  the  past  policy  of  Ministers,  nor  in  bitter  per- 
sonalities against  the  French  nation;  neither  does  it  awaken 
unreasonable  fears,  by  unreasonable  and  fanciful  suggestions ;  it 
is  clear,  straightforward,  thoroughly  English,  both  in  letter  and 
spirit,— such  a  work  as  might  be  expected  from  an  officer  who  has 
acquired,  with  the  experience  of  a  military  career,  habits  of 
cautious  and  vigorous  thought. 

But  even  Lord  Ranelagh,  whose  conclusions  are  in  general 
just  and  temperate,  has,  in  some  degree,  exaggerated  the  dangers 
which  threaten  us :  for  instance,  he  tells  us,  that  when  the  rail- 
ways now  projected  in  France  are  formed,  and  the  steam-fleet 
required  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville  is  equipped,  "  In  such  a  state 
of  things,  certain  in  event,  and  probably  not  distant  in  time, 
unless  our  defences  are  not  only  strengthened,  but  altogether 
changed,  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  France  would  be 
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but  another  word  for  the  conquest  of  England"  And  his  Lord- 
ship continues  to  observe,  that  an  invading  army  of  100,000  men, 
once  landed  on  the  coast  of  Essex,  Kent,  or  Sussex,  what  are 
our  preparations  on  land  for  their  reception?  He  supposes  this 
large  force  embarked  in  very  small  steamers,  and  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  the  English  fleet:  and  even  suggests,  at  another  page, 
that  he  might  have  doubled  the  supposed  number  of  the  invading 
army  without  overstepping  the  bounds  of  probability.  Now  we 
do  not  folly  concur  with  his  Lordship,  that  if  100,000  men  were 
landed,  England  could  be  considered  conquered.  We  allow  that 
hedge-rows  and  ditches  are  poor  defences  against  such  a  force, 
composed  of  veteran  troops,  and  commanded  by  experienced 
generals ;  but  we  have  a  greater  reliance  on  the  combinations  of 
disciplined  and  undisciplined  valour  in  England  than  to  suppose 
that  large  force  would  be  adequate  to  the  end  proposed.  VVe 
question  further  the  probability  of  such  an  army  ever  landing 
on  our  shores,  but  are  much  in  favour  of  such  precautionary 
measures  as  would  tend  to  prevent  useless  effusion  of  blood, 
and  the  damage  consequent  on  all  invasion. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  unreasonable  to  imagine  that  so 
large  a  body  of  men  could  be  assembled  at  one  spot,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  armed  vessels  and  transports  collected  in 
the  same  harbour,  without  our  being  on  the  alert.  What  would 
our  blockading  squadrons  be  about  ?  It  may  be  answered  that, 
in  bad  weather,  our  fleets  could  not  keep  the  sea ;  but  when  a 
gale  of  wind  is  blowing  from  three  points  of  the  compass,  we 
would  defy  any  boats  to  land  on  these  coasts,  more  especially 
when  they  are  filled  with  heavily  armed  men.  With  a  north 
wind,  it  is  true  that  the  water  on  the  English  side  of  the  Channel 
would  be  quite  smooth,  but  then  our  vessels  would  remain  under 
the  lee  of  the  land,  and  ride  out  the  storm ;  moreover,  landing 
in  a  hostile  country  is  by  no  means  so  easy  a  matter  as  it 
appears  at  first  sight.  We  may  place  some  reliance  on  that 
spirit  which,  in  1803,  lined  our  shores  with  troops.  It  is  true 
that  the  First  Consul  had  no  steam  to  assist  him  m  carrying  out 
his  gigantic  preparations,  but  he  had  collected  the  resources  of 
the  first  among  military  nations, — 300,000  men,  inured  to  hard- 
ships of  war,  were  encamped  at  Boulogne,  commanded  by  the  great 
military  genius,  whose  name  was  synonymous  with  victory,  and 
the  resources  of  whose  mind  were  as  inexhaustible  as  the  means 
which  he  had  at  his  command.  Brest,  Toulon,  La  Rochelle, 
the  Texel,  Genoa,  all  possessed  fleets  which  were  required  for 
the  vast  attempt  At  last  it  was  found  wanting, — wanting  not 
in  genius,  valour,  and  expense,  but  in  the  power  of  landing 
such  large  masses  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
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How  the  nation  will  act  henceforth  may  fairly  be  judged  by 
the  past  The  peril  was  then  as  great  as  any  which  can  ever 
threaten  ns ;  it  was,  at  all  events,  the  greatest  which,  at  that 
period,  could  be  arrayed  against  us;  and  more  than  this  no 
nation  can  be  expected  to  comprehend.  It  was,  moreover, 
danger  in  a  novel  shape ;  for,  although  both  Louis  XVI.  and 
the  Directory  entertained,  at  different  periods,  the  notion  of 
effecting  a  landing  in  England,  and  the  latter  had,  at  one  time, 
prepared  a  large  number  of  transports  with  this  object,  the  pro- 
ject was  soon  judged  impracticable ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  army  which  embarked  with  James  LL,  who  was  supported  by 
the  sympathies  of  the  whole  Irish  nation,  there  never  has  been 
any  large  efficient  body  of  the  enemy  landed  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  not  so  easy,  said  Napoleon,  to  terminate  a  war 
in  London,  as  it  is  to  march  to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and  crush 
Austria* 

Differing,  therefore,  with  Lord  Ranelagh  on  the  possibility 
of  any  power  carrying  out  its  plans  of  invasion  on  such  an  exten- 
sive scale,  we  still  are  quite  of  his  opinion,  that  great  danger  is 
to  be  apprehended  from  small  bodies  making  descents  from  time 
to  time,  and  indulging  in  piratical  escapades  under  the  Prince 
de  Joinville,  after  the  manner  of  the  Danes  under  Prince  Ubba. 
We  can  imagine,  on  a  small  scale,  and  on  various  occasions,  all 
the  attendant  evils  which  his  Lordship  has  enumerated,—"  The 
panic  which  precedes,  and  the  piteous  ruin  which  follows."  Panic! 
that  enemy  which  approaches  in  darkness  and  mystery,  and,  like 
the  aeriel  voices  of  the  poet,  is  ever  whispering  harm,  frequently 
when  harm  is  not,  should  at  all  times  be  repelled  from  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen,  and  this  can  only  be  attained  by  preparing  in 
seasons  of  peace  for  the  necessities  of  war. 

We  may  benefit  by  the  experience  of  our  foes,  and  take 
lessons  in  strategy  even  from  Napoleon,  whose  whole  career 
was  one  of  preparation. 

"  H,w  le  Premier  Consul,  "  disait  sans  cesse  que  c'etait  pendant  la 
paix  qu'il  fallait  creer  la  marine,  parce-que  pendant  la  paix  le  champ 
des  mouvemens,  c'est-ik-dire,  la  mer,  6tait  libre,  et  la  voie  des  appro vi- 
fionnemens  ouverte.  La  premiere  ann£e  d'un  ministere.  ecrivait-il  k 
l'Amiral  Decres,  est  une  annee  d'apprentissage;  la  seconde,  celui  de  son 
ministere  commence.  Vous  avez  la  marine  franchise  a  etablir.  Quelle 
belle  carri&re  poor  un  homme  dans  la  force  de  Page !  Bemplissez-la 
sans  relAche;  toutes  les  heures  perdues  dans  le  temps  ou  nous  vivons  est 
une  perte  irreparable." 

Such,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Thiers,  was  the  language  of 
Buonaparte  two  months  after  the  signature  of  the  definitive  treaty 
of  Amiens,  a  treaty  which  had  been  accepted  by  both  nations 
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with  universal  acclamations,  and  which  had  succeeded  a  long 
and  arduous  war.  The  period  for  the  evacuation  of  Malta  ana 
Alexandria  had  not  yet  arrived;  our  bruised  arms  were  sup- 
posed to  be  fairly  hung  up  as  monuments ;  and  yet,  at  this  very 
time,  we  find  the  First  Consul  advising  his  minister  to  sleep 
beside  his  armour. 

Lord  Ranelagh  has  suggested  five  points,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  should  be  directed.  First,  is  the  condi- 
tion of  our  arsenals ;  secondly,  the  enrolment  of  the  militia ; 
thirdly,  the  improvement  of  the  artillery  practice ;  fourthly,  the 
employment  of  steam  block  ship,  forming  a  floating-battery  for 
the  security  of  our  commercial  ports ;  fifthly,  the  necessity  of 
creating  and  fortifying  harbours  in  the  Channel  Islands.  We 
fully  concur  with  Ins  Lordship  in  the  importance  of  these  con- 
siderations, and  we  believe  that  the  first  three  have  obtained  the 
full  attention  of  the  Government.  Great  exertions  are  at  present 
making  to  fortify  the  arsenals  and  dockyards ;  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  militia  are  to  be  enrolled  next  year,  and  to  be  employed 
in  Ireland.  The  artillery  practice  is  very  strictly  attended  to. 
The  fortifications  of  the  Channel  Islands  will  doubtless  not  be 
neglected.  The  advantage  of  employing  steam  blockade  ships 
for  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  is  the  only  one  of  Lord 
Ranelagh's  propositions  the  expediency  of  which  we  have  heard 
questioned.  It  is  a  new  idea,  and  people  in  these  practical  days 
mistrust  all  novelties. 

Lord  Ranelagh  will  pardon  us  for  adding  two  other  sugges- 
tions, which  appear  to  us  of  greater  importance  than  any  which 
he  has  mentioned.  First,  the  necessity  of  increasing  our  navy ; 
secondly,  the  importance  of  making  new  harbours  of  refuge. 

It  is  to  the  first  of  these  considerations  that  France  directs 
her  chief  attention,  and  to  which  our  observation  should  be 
principally  directed.  Lord  Ranelagh  gives  us  a  statement,  from 
which  it  appears  that,  "  in  1838,  the  budget  of  the  French  marine 
amounted  to  65, 109,000f.,  The  number  of  seamen  was  12,926. 
The  number  of  vessels  afloat  was  128 ;  and  of  these  only  one  a 
ship  of  the  line.  In  1843,  the  vote  for  the  navy  was  106,905,OOOf. ; 
seamen,  26,926 ;  and  the  number  and  size  of  vessels  was  pro- 
portionably  increased."  The  French  Government  strain  every 
effort  to  increase  their  marine.  Notwithstanding  the  magnificent 
results  of  the  last  ten  years,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  the  Black 
Prince  of  the  century,  writes  a  letter  to  the  newspaper,  only  a 
few  days  since,  in  which  he  says : — 

"  Our  inferiority  is  greater  with  respect  to  three-deckers  than  any 
other  description  of  vessels.  This  inferiority  has  always  existed,  and 
to  it  and  the  genius  of  Nelson  may,  in  some  measure,  be  attributed  the 
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great  disasters  of  the  last  war.  Does  not  the  grand  secret  of  war  con- 
sist in  bringing  an  overwhelming  force  to  bear  upon  any  other  given 
point?" 

We  may  form  a  very  fair  estimate  of  the  force  which  we 
should  have  at  our  command,  in  the  event  of  a  war  breaking 
out,  by  comparing  the  power  possessed  respectively  by  the  two 
countries  in  1804,  when  Mr.  Addington  was  so  unjustly  accused 
of  neglecting  the  defence  of  the  nation. 

March  15,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  his  motion  condemnatory 
of  the  naval  administration,  and  required  a  return  of  the  vessels 
in  commission. 

Mr.  Tierney  replied,  that  he  was  astonished  at  such  a  motion, 
for  we  possessed  511  sail,  including  ships  of  the  line,  frigates, 
and  sloops;  smaller  craft,  373 ;  flotilla,  624 :  total,  1508. 

France  at  that  period  could  not  collect  more  than  53  sail  of 
the  line,  including  five  or  six  Dutch  and  Spanish  vessels ;  and 
ships  of  the  line,  frigates,  and  sloops  together,  did  not  number 
above  200  sail. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of  Mr.  Addington ; 
however  weak  his  administration  when  deprived  of  the  support 
and  countenance  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Canning,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, even  by  his  most  constant  detractors,  that  the  Doctor 
was  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  strengthening  our 
navy ;  no  steam  power,  however  recklessly  applied, — no  mecha- 
nical contrivances, — no  catamaran  projects,  not  even  the  Greek 
fire, — would  have  availed  against  the  wooden  bulwarks  which 
girt  our  shores.  Besides  fine-of-battle-ships,  frigates,  sloops, 
corvettes,  20,000  fencibles  in  boats,  rowed  incessant  guard, 
from  ship  to  ship ;  the  whole  shore,  from  Dovor  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  was  crowned  with  artillery.  A  line  of  frigates,  united 
by  massive  chains,  were  anchored  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  against  whose  bristling  walls  even  Napoleon  had  not 
the  rashness  to  venture  an  attack.  Such  were  our  national 
defences  in  1803  and  1804. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  M.  Thiers'  predictions  of  a 
possible  descent  on  our  shores, — with  whom  the  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought, — and  all  that  bas  been  written  and  talked  on 
the  subject  of  steam-power,  and  the  advantages  which  we 
freely  admit  it  gives  the  invader,  the  additional  anxiety 
and  harassment  to  which  each  town  and  hamlet  on  the  coast 
will  be  subjected,  granting  that  we  shall  no  longer  be  able  to 
carry  on  a  tittle  snug  domestic  war,  without  the  fear  of  a  visit 
from  a  detachment  of  the  vieille  garde,  and  that  the  gentlemen 
of  England,  who  live  at  home,  will  not  feel  quite  so  much  at 
ease  as  they  did  when  they  were  subsidizing  other  armies  to 
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fight  for  them,  still  we  believe  that  our  wooden-walls,  if  well 
manned,  will  be  equally  efficacious  to  prevent  the  landing  of 
such  an  army  as  Lord  Banelagh  supposes ;  that  our  march  is 
still  upon  the  wave,  and  our  home  upon  the  deep;  but  it  is 
quite  evident  that  to  the  increase  of  our  naval  force  our  atten- 
tion must  be  turned  as  the  chief  arm  of  our  defence.  The  Earl 
of  Dundonald  has  told  us,  with  great  truth,  in  a  recent  letter: — 

"  Away,  then,  with  the  sinister  forebodings  which  have  originated 
the  recent  devices  for  protruding  through  the  sterns  of  sluggish  ships- 
of-war,  additional  guns  for  their  defence  in  flight ; — away  with  the 
projected  plans  of  protective  forts  and  ports  of  cowardly  refuge!  Let 
the  manly  resolution  be  taken,  when  occasion  shall  require,  vigorously 
to  attack  the  enemy,  instead  of  preparing  elaborate  means  of  defence." 

Let  us  now  consider  the  next  point,  the  propriety  of  immediately 
creating  harbours  of  refuge.  It  is  true  that  the  French  coast  is  not 
much  better  supplied  than  our  own,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  their  commerce  does  not  require  the  same  amount  of  pro- 
tection ;  and  although  Calais,  Boulogne,  and  Havre,  are  little 
more  than  packet  stations ;  they  are  still  infinitely  more  useful 
than  Dovor  or  Ramsgate ;  but  the  truth  is  that,  for  commercial 
purposes,  we  have  really  no  refuge  from  the  Downs  to  Spithead ; 
and  even  the  Downs  afford  no  refuge  from  an  enemy  unless 
protected  by  a  large  fleet.     Commander  Westbrook  says: — 

"  The  entrances  of  all  harbours  and  rivers,  from  Portsmouth  to 
the  Thames,  are  deprived  of  the  capability  of  receiving  vessels  of 
larger  draught  of  water  than  that  which  corresponds  with  the  rise  of 
the  tide  at,  or  nearly  at,  high  water.  Langstone,  Chichester,  Little 
Hampton,  Shoreham,  Newhaven,  Cuckmere,  Rye,  and  Sandwich 
Harbours,  situated  at  convenient  distances  for  the  reception  of  ship- 
ping, are  all  under  the  influence  of  the  travelling  shingle ;  they  can 
only  admit  vessels  of  light  draught  at  high  water  during  daylight, 
and  even  then  under  the  management  of  a  skilful  pilot.  During 
a  gale  they  are  almost  inaccessible  from  the  violence  of  the  breakers.*1 
—P.  7. 

The  Commander  then  proceeds  to  point  out  in  what  way 
these  obstacles  can  be  removed,  and  each  of  these  harbours  be 
rendered  available  for  the  merchant-service.  We  will  not  fol- 
low the  gallant  officer  through  the  very  clear  explanation  which 
he  gives  of  the  causes  of  their  present  uselessness ;  or  of  the 
plan  which  he  proposes  for  adoption ;  but  that,  once  rendered 
available,  they  would  be  of  infinite  value  to  our  trade,  even  in 
the  palmy  days  of  peace,  cannot  be  disputed. 

At  present,  "  voyages  are  frequently  retarded  for  many  weeks  by 
shipping  being  driven  back  to  the  Downs  after  having  sailed  as  far  as 
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Brighton,  although  it  frequently  occurs  that  a  lull,  or  slant  of  wind, 
would  have  afforded  the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  a  passage  from 
Newhaven  to  St  Helen's,  even  on  a  winter's  day,  where  shelter  might 
be  obtained  preparatory  to  another  departure,  and  by  this  means  the 
dangers  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  Channel  might  be  cleared  in 
less  time  than  another  vessel  would  take  to  perform  the  passage  from 
the  Downs  to  Beachy  Head.  The  invaluable  protection  such  a  road- 
stead would  have  afforded  to  the  Coast-trade  during  the  last  war,  from 
privateers,  must  be  too  well  remembered  by  Channel  cruisers,  and 
appreciated  by  the  mercantile  marine  of  that  day,  to  require  any  com- 
ment, or  further  argument  to  prove  the  imperative  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing some  precaution  against  a  renewal  of  those  scenes  of  plunder  and 
reprisal  which  oftentimes  occurred  within  sight  of  this  particular  line 
of  coast.'' 

We  cannot  leave  Commander  Westbrook  without  submitting 
to  the  curious  among  our  readers  his  plan  for  making  a  break- 
water of  the  Goodwin  Sands.  It  appears  that  the  surface  of 
the  sand  becomes  dry  before  the  period  of  low  water ;  and 

"  Is  above  and  clear  of  the  level  of  the  sea  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  downward  stream.  Hence  it  is  clearly  manifest,  that  manage- 
ment and  control  are  requisite  with  one  tide  only,  a  peculiarity  de- 
serving the  most  attentive  consideration,  as,  from  this  circumstance, 
the  proposed  reclamation  is  rendered  perfectly  simple  and  easy  of 
attainment.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  in  three  months  one  hun- 
dred vessels,  discharging  30  tons  each  three  times  a  week,  would  raise 
a  bank  seven  feet  above  the  range  of  high  water  with  an  area  of  sur- 
face 120  yards  in  length  by  50  broad  at  the  northern  end.  It  should 
be  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  with  graduated  slopes  on  either 
side,  resembling  the  adjacent  beaches  from  the  level  of  high  water 
down  to  the  sand  on  which  it  is  sustained.  The  masses  of  sand  and 
shingle  which  uninterruptedly  drive  across  this  shoal,  unable  to  resist 
the  breakers  created  by  a  heavy  sea,  would  deposit  and  adhere  to 
these  slopes;  by  means  of  this  obstruction,  the  sand  would  rapidly 
rise  in  front  of  the  point,  and  two  sides  exposed  to  the  flood  ;  while 
affording,  as  it  would  do,  shelter,  and  causing  a  consequent  eddy  on 
the  north-eastern  side,  a  slighter  gathering  would  occur  there  also  as 
the  accumulation  augmented  south-westward,  so  in  proportion  would 
the  Downs  acquire  additional  shelter,  and,  with  the  aid  of  this  almost 
self-created  bank  alone,  the  safety  of  the  anchorage  would  become 
comparatively  secured,  and  an  increased  space  would  be  afforded  for 
the  accommodation  of  shipping." — P.  28. 

Now  we  would  by  no  means  pretend  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
one,  or  any  of  these  suggestions;  we  only  offer  them  as  the 
practical  observations  of  a  gallant  officer  who  has  served  his 
country  with  some  distinction ;  but  we  are  too  well  aware,  that 
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what  are  termed  practical  men  are  frequently  guilty  of  very 
practical  errors  of  judgment;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
Goodwin  breakwater  might  be  washed  away  in  the  first  sale  of 
wind;  thus  illustrating  the  moral  which  denounces  all  building  on 
sand;  and  the  proposed  harbour  at  Newhaven  turn  out,  if  possible, 
more  useless  and  expensive  than  that  of  Dovor;  but  it  iB  be- 
cause the  subject  is  full  of  difficulties,  and  cannot  be  decided  in 
one  moment,  that  we  think  it  is  worthy  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  Government.  It  is  easy  to  fortify  a  harbour  once  made, 
and  to  plant  batteries  on  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  to  strengthen 
Calshot  Castle,  where,  at  the  present  moment,  there  is  only  one 
1  gun  fit  for  service ;  all  this  could  be  easily  accomplished  by  the 
energy  of  any  efficient  Board  of  Ordnance ;  but  to  create'a  new 
harbour  is  a  task  by  no  means  so  easily  accomplished.  Napoleon, 
with  the  assistance  of  300,000  men,  endeavoured  to  make  one  at 
Boulogne,  and  in  eight  months  it  was  not  half  completed.  Not 
to  commence  such  operations  until  the  period  of  war,  would  be 
an  act  of  very  blameable  procrastination. 

We  are  no  alarmists ;  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  chances  of 
war  are  few— the  prospect  far  distant  It  is  not  the  ivta 
wTepotvra  of  an  Odillon  Barrot,  or  the  brochures  of  an  inexperi- 
enced, though  gallant  young  Prince,  which  can  bring  governments, 
led  by  cautious  ministers,  into  serious  collision.  But  it  is  idle 
to  talk  of  an  entente  cordiale  between  the  French  and  English  ; 
it  may  subsist  among  the  leaders,  who  are  above  and  beyond 
petty  jealousies  and  mob  influences ;  but  the  nations  are  natu- 
rally and  instinctively  antagonistic  It  was  well  for  Napoleon  to 
address  this  language  to  Lord  Whitworth:  "  Vous  6tes  maitres 
des  mers ;  je  suis  maitre  de  la  terre.  Songeons  done  a  nous  unir 
plutot  quM  nous  combattre,  et  nous  r&glerons  a  volontS  les  des- 
tined du  monde.  Tout  est  possible  dans  Tint£r6t  de  Fhumanit6  et 
de  notre  doublepuissance  £  la  France  et  &  FAngleterre  r&inies." 
But  while  the  First  Consul  used  these  words,  the  dock-yards  of 
Brest  and  Toulon  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  activity,  and  he 
was  then  demanding  the  contingents  for  1803  and  1804.  Eng- 
land and  France  are  both  too  powerful,  too  near,  too  sensitive, 
ever  to  indulge  in  any  other  embrace  than  the  baiser  V amourette. 

The  greatest  risk  this  country  has  to  apprehend  is  from  over 
confidence— from  the  mistrust  of  all  possible  dangers  which  it 
has  not  ever  experienced.  All  societies  have  now  become  so 
practical  that  they  doubt  every  conclusion  of  which  they  have 
not  direct  and  personal  evidence ;  and  to  this  is,  unfortunately, 
very  frequently  united  a  contempt  for  the  courage  of  the  enemy. 
The  Spartans  frequently  dressed  the  Helots  in  women's  clothes, 
to  teach  the  citizens  to  despise  them ;  and  it  is  probably  on  the 
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same  principle  that  boys  are  taught  that  one  Englishman  is  a 
match  for  six  Frenchmen.  Now  this  very  patriotic  education  has 
two  great  disadvantages:  it  prevents  people  taking  proper 
precautions  until  precaution  is  useless ;  and,  m  the  event  of  a 
reverse,  some  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng  is  made  the  scape-goat, 
and  the  people,  always  in  extremes,  fall  from  the  highest  pitch 
of  confidence  to  the  lowest  depths  of  despair.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  writes,  in  one  of  his  despatches : — 

"La  restauration  se  devra  k  la  defaite  de  l'armee  Frangaise,  et  je 
connais  assez  cette  armee  pour  &tre  bien  convaincu  que  pour  accomplir 
cet  objet,  il  faut  non-seulement  la  force  suffisaate,  mais  que  cette  force 
soit  sagement  dirigee  vers  un  seul  Wit." 

Such  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  opinion  of  the  French  army  ; 
and  it  will  not  be  prevented  landing  in  England  by  patriotic 
declamations  and  loyal  toasts ;  and,  if  once  landed,  will  be  driven 
back  with  great  loss  and  difficulty  by  the  efforts  of  an  undisci- 
plined multitude,  however  individually  brave. 

We  believe,  that  if  we  were  better  prepared  for  an  emergency, 
there  would  be  less  probability  of  a  war  crisis ;  and  that  much 
nervous,  jealous  susceptibility",  which  produces  it,  and  which  fre- 
quently arises  from  secret  fear,  would  be  removed ;  for  a  real 
peace  is  not  simply  the  absence  of  hostile  armament.  If  hos- 
tile language  is  hurled  from  capital  to  capital — if  persons  are 
unceasingly  occupied  in  prophecying  on  all  the  possible  causes  of 
collision — the  prophecy  must  one  day  work  its  ndfilment.  What 
we  require  is  a  real  and  sincere  peace — a  peace  in  which  all  pas- 
sions and  rivalries  shall  be  laid  to  rest  with  the  cannons  in  the 
arsenals. 

This  it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain ;  but  it  will  be  best  attained 
by  giving  full  weight  to  suggestions  such  as  those  put  forward 
by  Lord  Banelagh,  for  a  strong  ally  can  afford  to  be  a  generous 
one. 
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Art.  VI.  — History  of  the  Age  of  Pitt  and  Fox.    By  the  Author 
of  "  Ireland  and  her  Rulers.''    2  vols.    London :  Newby. 

How  many  regrets  are  we  ever  doomed  to  hear  for  the  "  {pod  and 
great  days  of  old !"  How  much  is  told  us  of  the  genius,  and 
power,  and  eloquence,  of  our  immediate  ancestors !  How  often 
are  we  bid  to  sigh  for  the  degeneracy  of  our  own  days,  and 
mourn  over  our  present  want  of  brilliancy  !  Now  far,  very  far 
be  it  from  us,  to  defame  or  detract  from  that  reverential,  lovinff 
spirit,  which  ever  errs  in  excess  of  admiration  for  the  lost  ana 
passed  away.  True  is  it  (we  would  be  the  first  to  proclaim  the 
truth)  that  every  age  has  had  virtues,  excellencies,  and  talents 
of  its  own,  which  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  strive  to  emulate. 
Yet  when  our  mental  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  political 
splendour  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  that 
galaxy  of  senatorial  genius,  Burke,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and 
Sheridan,  and  Grattan,  bursts  upon  us,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
remember,  that  if  we  have  nought  to  match  with  these,  we  have 
at  least  a  literature  to  which  the  age  of  Cowper  and  of  Hayley 
can  offer  nothing  worthy  of  comparison :  we  have,  above  all,  a 
pervading  moral  tone  in  society  which  contrasts  most  advanta- 
geously with  the  brilliant  licentiousness  in  the  fashionable  circles 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  fine,  the  House  of  Commons  might 
be  greater  then,  but  England — but  Great  Britain,  is  far  greater 
now.  We  say  not  this  to  depreciate  that  historical  era,  but  in 
honest  fairness  to  our  own.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit, 
— we  would,  indeed,  be  the  first  to  proclaim  our  sense  of  that 
mighty  dignity,  or  marvellous  power,  which  distinguished  the 
leading  statesmen  of  this  remarkable  period.  The  work,  the 
title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has 
called  our  attention  to  tnese  days ;  has  revived  our  memories  of 
their  constitutional  heroes ;  and  that  too  in  an  hour  (would  that 
we  had  not  cause  to  breathe  such  fears !)  when  a  mighty  political 
crisis  is  impending;  when  we  do  more  than  suspect  that  our 

f'eatest  living  Statesman  scarcely  equals  the  firmness  of  a  Pitt ! 
irmne8s,  unwavering,  unyielding  integrity,  strict  self-consis- 
tency, what  virtues  are  these  in  a  great  statesman !  The  highest, 
and — alas  !  that  we  should  say  it — the  rarest  also. 

The  author  of  "  Ireland  and  her  Rulers,"  (a  work  of  great 
power,  yet  written  with  an  ease  and  elegance  truly  marvellous, 
though  proclaiming  some  views  and  principles  which  it  is  not 
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ours  to  share,)  has  now  given  to  the  world  an  even  more  impor- 
tant historic  work,  that,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  read  (for  its  proof- 
sheets  only  have  been  submitted  to  us),  has  commanded  our 
admiration,  and  we  think  it  well  calculated  to  produce  the  same 
effect  on  many  readers.  Here  is  a  history  witn  no  single  field 
of  conflict;  no  series  of  wild  and  active  adventures;  nothing 
beyond  the  forms  and  speeches  of  certain  branches  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  political  intrigues  therewith  connected :  and 
yet  our  attention  is  fixed ;  our  interest  is  aroused ;  our  fears, 
and  hopes,  and  sympathies  are  awakened  to  a  degree  but  rarely 
paralleled  in  the  perusal  of  historical  annals  ?  Why  is  this  ? 
Simply  because  the  author  of  this  truly  great  work  has  shown 
us  the  inner  world  of  man — the  workings  of  the  soul,  in  which 
alone  reside  all  the  beauty  and  interest  of  history  !  What  to 
us  would  be  the  victories  and  defeats  of  a  Hannibal,  could  we 
not  see  through  these  the  noble  hatred  of  the  Carthaginian 
leader  for  usurping  Rome ;  the  indomitable  pride  of  the  Roman, 
even  when  the  foe  was  all  but  thundering  at  his  gates  ?  And 
so,  too,  in  the  party  warfare  of  a  Pitt  and  Fox,  as  traced  by  the 
historian  before  us,  we  recognise  the  principles  involved;  we 
behold  the  vast  designs,  the  mighty  passions  of  these  men, — the 
greatest  of  their  day.  Therefore  do  we  feel  a  real  and  deep 
interest  in  every  detail  which-  bears  upon  so  great  a  subject : 
therefore  when  we  read  of  the  party-cheers  and  divisions  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  do  we  realize  an  immediate,  an 
actual  sympathy,  which  could  scarcely  be  greater  if  we  heard 
those  cheers,  or  witnessed  those  divisions  ourselves. 

The  principles  advocated  in  this  work  are,  for  the  most  part, 
purely  constitutional.  A  strict  impartiality  is  observed,  which  is 
highly  honourable  to  the  author.  As  one  of  that  body  of  poli- 
ticians who  are  frequently  designated  "  Old  Whigs,"  he  does  full 
justice  to  Fox;  yet  he  seldom  fails  to  recognise  the  actual 
superiority  of  his  opponent.  The  character  which  he  presents 
to  us  of  that  truly  admirable  man,  is  so  just,  so  graphic,  that 
before  we  proceed  further,  we  must  needs  present  it  to  our 
readers.  They  will  see  that  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Scott  could  be 
shared  by  an  "  Old  Whig,"  a.d.  1845  :— 

"  Not  only  the  favourite  son,  but  the  cherished  pupil  of  Chatham, 
who  united  greater  popular  veneration  with  more  grandeur  of  heart 
and  mind  than  any  preceding  or  subsequent  British  statesman, 
William  Pitt  was  happily  born  for  bringing  his  vast  talents  to  perfec- 
tion. In  his  early  youth  his  future  greatness  was  confidently  predicted 
by  his  parent ;  and  so  great  were  the  pains  taken  with  his  education, 
that  his  precocity  was  attributed  to  art  Thus  the  poet  Coleridge 
derisively  maligned  him  in  a  philippic,  in  which  there  is  more  eloquence 
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than  justice : — '  The  influencer  of  his  country  and  his  species  was  a 
young  man,  the  creature  of  another's  predetermination,  sheltered  and 
weather-fended  from  all  the  elements  of  experience ;  he  was  cast 
rather  than  grew  ;  a  palpable  election — a  conscious  predestination 
controlled  the  free  agency,  and  transfigured  the  individuality  of  his 
mind,  and  that  which  might  have  been  was  compelled  into  that  which 
he  was  to  be/ — But  the  chief  influence  of  Lord  Chatham  upon  his 
son  was,  in  directing  his  mind  to  politics.  Neither  in  intellect,  moral 
nature,  or  acquired  character,  was  there  any  resemblance  between  the 
men.  The  father's  mind  was  imaginative  and  poetical ;  the  intellect 
of  Mr.  Pitt  was  strictly  logical,  qualified  to  excel  in  abstract  science. 
The  disposition  of  Lord  Chatham  was  vehement,  warm,  and  enthu- 
siastic ;  his  impulses  spontaneous,  his  energy  desultory.  Mr.  Pitt 
was  cold,*  stately,  impassive,  uniform  in  his  deportment,  inflexible  in 
his  purposes.  And  as  they  were  not  similar  in  their  minds,  viewed 
abstractedly,  or  in  their  features,  taken  ethically,  so  were  their  personal 
characters  totally  unlike,  when  weighed  by  a  moral  standard.  Lord 
Chatham  was  pompous  in  his  carriage,  and  ceremonious  in  his  manners; 
at  home,  or  in  the  senate,  he  was  theatrical  in  his  style ;  travelled 
with  a  large  retinue,  and  loved  the  gauds  of  rank  and  office  ;  in  Mr. 
Pitt's  conduct,  public  and  private,  was  to  be  seen  Spartan  simplicity. 
The  father  had  a  passion  for  fame  in  all  its  forms,  both  present  noto- 
riety and  posthumous  renown ;  the  son  grasped  at  power,  guided  his 
course  by  his  own  opinions,  and  had  none  of  his  parent's  ambition  of 
mere  applause." — "  Making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  the  pains  taken 
by  his  father,  there  was  a  marvellous  precocity  in  his  mind  and 
character,  and  a  sustained  strength  in  his  abilities,  which  placed  him 
above  the  ordinary  great  men  of  the  political  world.  The  individuality 
of  his  intellect  was  most  visible  in  his  masterly  power  of  abstraction, 
and  in  his  intuitive  perception  of  moral  relations.  With  his  singular 
art  of  generalising,  and  his  capacity  for  severe  thinking,  his  genius 
might  have  signalized  itself  in  the  speculative  sciences,  if,  instead  of  being 
devoted  to  politics,  his  *  large  general  powers '  had  been  *  accidentally 
determined  in  that  direction.'  In  addition  to  the  mental  requisites 
he  was  amply  endowed  with  the  physical  qualifications  for  oratorical 
success.  His  voice,  unequalled  for  its  fulness  of  tone,  was  the  finest 
ever  heard  in  parliament.  His  figure,  though  slender,  was  tall ;  his 
aspect,  forbidding  and  severe;  his  action,  dignified,  though  not  graceful; 
his  deportment,  arrogant  and  lofty.  His  physiognomy  had  little 
expression,  save  the  calmness  of  one  who  felt  his  power,  and  rarely 
betrayed  emotion  beyond  occasional  displeasure  with  his  followers, 
and  withering  contempt  for  his  opponents.  But  his  forehead  was  large 
and  capacious,  and  gave  dignity  to  his  otherwise  plain  features.  As 
he  stood  before  his  audience,  there  was  a  total  absence  of  nervous 
haste;  he  appeared,  even  in  the  most  trying  crisis,  certain  of  success." 
— "  But  even  at  the  earliest  period  of  his  life,  he  was  a  greater  thing 
than  a  great  orator — he  was  a  great  man.  Inflexible  and  self- 
*  Not  inwardly  so,  as  many  actions  of  his  life  demonstrate. 
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reliant,  he  had  that  power  of  affecting  others,  without  stooping  to 
their  sympathies,  which  always  indicates  one  born  to  command. 
The  strength  of  his  mind  was  even  more  remarkable  than  the  sym- 
metry of  his  faculties,  *  rare  in  their  separate  excellence,  wonderful  in 
their  special  combination.'  Bold,  prompt,  and  decisive,  there  was 
nothing  vague  or  wandering  in  his  nature.  He  possessed  at  once  the 
discretion  which  preserves  a  man  from  making  difficulties,  and  the 
energy  of  spirit  which  enables  him  to  surmount  them,  when  coming 
from  without  Inaccessible  to  the  approach  of  all  ignoble  passions — 
constantly  devoted  to  vast  objects,  without  the  follies  and  vices  of  his 
contemporaries — lofty — distant — solitary — he  had  many  admirers, 
without  seeking  for  them,  and  a  few  friends,  whom  he  carefully 
selected.  Ambitious  of  power,  not  covetous  of  office,  despising 
money,  to  rank  indifferent,  austere  in  his  tastes — his  character,  far  from 
fascinating,  was  certainly  august.  *  For  personal  purity,  disinterested- 
ness, integrity,  and  a  love  of  his  country,  I  have  never  known  his 
equal,'  was  the  testimony  of  a  discerning  and  faith-worthy  witness, 
WUberforce.  Without  any  vanity,  he  had  excessive  pride  ;  but,  free 
from  ostentation,  he  despised  the  showy  splendour  which  captivates 
the  vulgar  great.  He  was  never  dazzled,  unless  by  the  brilliancy  of 
his  rivals,  Burke  and  Fox  ;  for,  spurning  at  mediocrity,  he  disdained 
to  notice  the  second-rate,  whether  in  men  or  things.  Nor  was  he  at 
any  pains  to  conceal  his  scorn  for  the  mob,  amongst  whom  (like 
Henry  Fielding)  he  included  a  vast  part  of  the  peerage  and  common- 
age of  England.  Like  his  father  *  he  stood  alone  ;'  to  use  the  words 
of  his  brilliant  pupil,  Canning,  '  As  the  sturdy  warrior,  leaning  on 
his  own  battle-axe,  conscious  where  his  strength  lay,  he  did  not  readily 
look  beyond  it'  With  his  range  of  powers,  his  many  personal  gifts, 
and  his  towering  spirit,  he  might  have  played  any  parts  in  life,  save 
those  of  a  poet  or  a  lover ! — Viewing  the  forms  of  the  two  Pitts, 
father  and  son,  as  they  stand  in  history,  what  different  emotions  their 
images  call  forth  ! — The  impassioned  and  romantic  father  seems  like 
a  hero  of  chivalry  starting  forth  to  thrill  the  English  people  with  the 
inspiration  of  by-gone  times,  and  electrify  their  hearts  with  the 
sentiments  of  their  Teutonic  ancestry  ;  while  the  stately  and  classical 
son,  filled,  not  with  Gothic  sentiments  of  freedom,  but  with  the  lust 
of  imperial  power  5  existing  only  to  sway ;  blending  his  own  pride 
with  the  arrogance  of  his  conquering  country,  yet  preserving  simpli- 
city in  the  splendour  of  his  elevation,  appears  as  a  Roman  Dictator, 
compelled  into  the  dimensions  of  an  English  Minister." — Pp.  90 — 96. 

Plutarch  furnishes  few  parallels,  or  sketches  of  character, 
which  can  be  held  superior  to  this.  The  calm  spirit  of  impar- 
tiality, the  elegance  of  expression,  the  correctness  of  detail,  the 
classical  beauty  and  self-consistency  of  this  whole,  are  so  appa- 
rent, as  to  call  for  little  special  observation.  This  magnificent 
portraiture  may  be  received  with  safety,  as  one  of  the  noblest  in 
our  country's  literature ;  it  suffices  in  itself  to  stamp  the  author 
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of  the  work  before  us,  as  one  of  the  literary  standard  honours 
of  our  country.  For  the  Statesman  thus  graphically,  thus  nobly 
delineated,  what  more  should  we  add  to  such  a  picture  ?  Only 
this.  Justice,  we  think,  is  scarcely  done  to  the  deep  inward 
enthusiasm  of  the  impassible  Statesman.  He,  who  slept  not  all 
night  when  the  tidings  of  Nelson's  death  were  brought  to  him, 
despite  the  ease  with  which  he  sunk  to  slumber  m  the  very 
thickest  of  party  broils,  when  his  own  political  existence  seemed 
at  stake ;  he,  who  on  his  dying-bed  thought  still  with  irrepres- 
sible emotion  on  England,  and  England's  weal ;  he  was  not  truly 
cold,  though  to  the  world  he  might  appear  so.  That  icy  rind 
of  proud  reserve  which  Englishmen  love  to  cast  around  their 
inmost  beings,  concealed  a  stream  of  feeling  which  flowed  on 
deeply  and  unceasingly  beneath. 

We  are  far  from  commending  this  pride,  and  though  we  even 

E refer  the  concealment  of  our  best  feelings,  to  the  theatrical  ex- 
ibition  of  them,  yet  are  we  fully  persuaded,  that  such  false 
dignity,  in  its  frequent  exaggerations,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  our  English  national  character.  For  what  is  this 
pride  ?  Does  it  not  proceed  from  a  want  of  loving  sympathy 
with  our  fellow-men,  from  a  presumed  consciousness  of  supe- 
riority to  them,  from  a  feeling  akin  to  that  of  the  Pharisees 
of  old,  "  Stand  off,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou  ?"  And  if  so,  is 
this  feeling  consistent  with  that  glorious  spirit  of  Christianity, 
which  would  teach  us  to  regard  our  neighbours  as  ourselves  ? 
Mixed  with  the  fear  of  appearing  ridiculous  in  expressing 
enthusiasm  and  admiration,  (in  itself  a  weak  and  cowardly 
fear,)  there  is  often  a  secret  unwillingness  to  acknowledge 
great  merit  in  others,  which  can  only  proceed  from  tEe 
basest,  though  unacknowledged  jealousy.  We  are  startled  by 
and  feel  inclined  to  ridicule  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  instead  of 
striving  to  lead  it  to  a  noble  goal,  and  even  seeking  by  its  means 
to  renovate  ourselves.  We  may  add,  that  Pitt's  reserve  pro- 
ceeded not  from  weakness,  not  from  envy,  not  from  unwilling- 
ness to  acknowledge  in  others,  whether  in  the  political  or  literary 
world,  the  great,  and  good,  and  beautiful.  Still,  there  was  a 
half  unconscious  dread  of  exposure  to  ridicule  in  this  apparent 
calmness ;  and  this  was  unworthy,  must  ever  be  unworthy,  of  a 
truly  great  man.  The  shafts  of  ridicule  may  penetrate  the 
weightiest  cuirass  of  false  pride ;  but  they  fall  unnoticed  on  him, 
who,  in  the  spirit  of  love  for  his  fellow-men,  and  gratitude  to  his 
God,  declares  his  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  truly  great  and 
beautiful. 

Our  author  tells  us,  in  the  course  of  the  magnificent  passage 
we  have  quoted,  that  Pitt  "  had  that  power  of  affecting  others, 
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without  stooping  to  their  sympathies,  which  always  indicates  one 
born  to  command"  Why,  and  how,  without  stooping  to  their 
sympathies  ?  A  man  cannot  stoop,  who  reveals  his  inmost  heart 
to  his  fellow-men,  whilst  that  heart  is  actuated  by  the  love  of 
God  and  man.  For  rather  does  he  stoop,  who  fears  to  unveil  his 
real  self,  who  shrinks  from  the  sympathy  of  those  whom  he 
strives  to  serve  and  bless.  But  this  is  an  unnatural  feeling, 
though  one,  alas !  not  unfrequent  in  our  artificial  state  of  society. 
We  can  scarcely  consent  to  load  the  memory  of  Pitt  with  such  a 
charge.  Let  us  be  understood.  A  man  does  not  show  his  deep 
affection  for  his  native  country,  or  fellow-men,  by  assuring  the 
world  of  it  in  so  many  words.  We  are  willing  to  admit,  that 
great  occasions  may  justify  such  an  exhibition  of  feeling ;  but 
we  should  be  justly  apt  to  suspect  that  statesman's  integrity,  who 
was  ever  loudest  in  proclaiming  his  own  perfections.  But  when 
a  political  leader,  openly  and  clearly,  without  reserve,  lays  his 
views  of  an  enlightened  policy  before  his  friends  and  foes,  then 
does  he  truly,  "  stoop  to  the  sympathies"  of  all  the  noble  and 
honourable.  If  he  reserved  important  portions  of  the  truth — if 
he  shrouded  his  language  and  future  courses  in  needless  mystery — 
if  he  always  appeared  to  keep  back  some  leading  truth,  which  time 
may  yet  develope — if,  above  all,  in  pronouncing  his  opinion  on 
any  great  national  question,  he  invariably  expressed  himself  so 
enigmatically  as  to  secure  some  way  of  escape  from  his  own 
most  earnest  conclusions,  then  indeed  should  we  be  justified  in 
saying  that  such  a  man  truly  shrunk  from,  that  he  denied  him- 
self our  sympathies.  But  it  is  a  question,  which  few  have  not 
internally  decided,  whether  such  a  line  of  policy  proceed  from 
excess  of  pride,  or  deficiency  of  moral  resolution. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  acknowledge  the  greatness  as  a  states- 
man of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  if  there  be  any  living  man  who  aspires 
to  fill  a  similar  place  in  the  constitutional  annals  of  his  country, 
to  him  we  would  say,  emulate,  above  all,  the  sterling  honesty, 
the  unswerving  self-consistency  of  that  great  man's  character ! 
Party  cheers  and  party  triumphs,  based  on  the  wisdom  of  expe- 
diency, shall  pass  like  a  vision  away ;  but  the  firm,  unyielding, 
self-consistent  soul,  unawed  by  the  cries  of  the  many,  unshackled 
by  the  interests  of  self,  which  seeks  one  high  goal,  and  through 
storm  and  sunshine,  in  light  and  darkness,  unflinchingly  pursues 
it,  that  soul  erects  itself  a  living  monument  in  the  hearts  of 
the  present,  and  the  memories  of  the  future,  which  shall  last 
as  long  as  the  stars  and  sun  endure  ! 

But  to  return  to  the  noble  work  before  us,  which  is  more  espe- 
cially to  be  commended  for  its  maintenance  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  British  Constitution.     Its  author  shares  neither  the  senti- 
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ments  of  those  who  covet  the  sway  of  an  autocrat  for  England's 
soil,  nor  the  desires  of  men  who  would  emulate  the  mad  demo- 
cracy of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  takes  occasion, 
in  the  course  of  a  clear  and  eloquent  retrospect  of  the  preced- 
ing narrative,  to  enforce  the  peculiar  advantages  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  He  has  traced  the  cause  and  fall  of  the  great  Whig 
oligarchy  which  attempted  to  enslave  its  Sovereign ;  together 
with  the  unparalleled  stand  of  a  young  man,  almost  unsupported, 
at  the  age  of  24,  against  all  the  political  genius  and  eloquence  of 
that  day,  with  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
nod  and  beck  of  his  opponents,  and  only  with  the  sympathies  of 
his  Monarch  to  uphold  him.  He  has  been  shown  to  us  gaining, 
by  his  true  honesty,  and  straightforward  independence  of  spirit, 
the  sympathies  of  the  British  people,  until  the  House  of  Lords 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  supported  the  liberties  of  the  people  and 
the  crown.  Finally,  in  these  eloquent  pages  we  have  witnessed 
Pitt's  triumph,  and  his  adversaries'  overthrow.  And  now  the 
author  pauses  to  comment  on  the  past,  to  exhibit  to  us  the  special 
uses  and  undoubted  need  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  "  In 
examining,"  he  says,  "  the  working  of  those  three  powers,  we 
see  the  necessity  of  each  to  the  other.  And  the  excellence  of 
the  English  constitution  is  rendered  very  plain  on  examining 
the  contest  between  George  the  Third  and  Mr.  Fox.  We  be- 
hold a  constitution  founded  on  a  fusion  of  principles.  We  see 
it  at  once  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  popular,  blending  into 
one  form  the  energies  and  qualities  attributed  to  the  principal 
systems  of  government.  Objectors  to  the  constitution  have 
denied  that  there  are  three  distinct  powers  in  the  English 
Government,  but  the  history  of  England,  from  March  1782  to 
March  1784,  shows  those  powers  existing  together,  and  working 
for  one  common  end.  In  no  other  period  is  it  possible  to  observe 
the  utility  of  each  power  so  plainly."  Our  eloquent  author  then 
proceeds  to  demonstrate  how  the  tyranny  of  the  Whig  oligarchy 
could  only  have  been  restrained  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
existence  of  the  Sovereign's  authority.  No  popular  president 
could  have  carried  so  great  a  weight,  or  broken  so  formidable 
an  oppression.  Again,  the  use  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  shown 
in  the  rejection  of  that  infamous  India  Bill,  which  must  other- 
wise have  inevitably  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature, 
and,  by  a  stretch  of  power  as  iniquitous  as  unparalleled,  must 
have  destroyed  the  East  India  Company,  and  probably,  in  the 
reaction  consequent  on  such  a  measure,  would  have  imperilled 
the  possession  of  our  Indian  empire ;  nay,  have  even  rendered 
highly  problematical  the  maintenance  of  our  national  credit. 
Again,  the  House  of  Commons,  by  its  assertion  of  its  own 
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dignity,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Monarch  to  usurp  more 
than  legitimate  sway,  and  eventually  only  yielded  to  the  voice 
of  the  people,  which  made  itself  heard  through  all  the  channels 
open  to  it  in  our  free  and  glorious  island. 

The  conduct  of  Fox  throughout  the  course  of  these  proceed- 
ings is  open  to  the  severest  reprobation.  He  has  been  tenderly 
dealt  with  by  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  yet  that  eloquent 
and  impartial  writer  confesses  that,  judged  alone  by  the  events 
of  these  two  years,  his  character  would  merit  neither  regard  nor 
esteem.  "In  truth,"  he  says,  "in  his  (Fox's)  struggle  with 
George  the  Third  he  showed  a  wilfulness  and  inconsistency 
which,  for  a  time,  obscured  his  brightest  qualities.  The  immoral 
courses  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  imparted  to  him  a  reck- 
less disregard  of  consequences."  This  is  moderate  language. 
We  do  not  conceive  it  possible  to  extenuate  the  selfish  ambition 
which  must  have  prompted  the  ill-famed  India  Bill,  a  measure 
which,  overthrowing  every  principle  of  moral  honesty  and  justice, 
and  establishing  an  oligarchical  tyranny  from  which  there  would 
have  been  no  real  appeal,  would  have  thrown  such  a  weight  of 
political  and  social  influence  into  the  hands  of  Fox  and  his 
friends  as  must  have  virtually  thenceforth  made  the  constitution 
a  dead  letter.  The  extreme  insolence  of  this  misguided  man  to 
King  George  the  Third  is  also  not  to  be  excused.  A  very 
insufficient  tribute  to  that  Monarch's  memory  is  paid,  in  our 
opinion,  by  the  author  of  this  history.  He  admits  the  King  to  have 
been  a  very  good  man ;  this,  we  believe,  none  but  tne  most 
unscrupulous  partisans  have  ever  denied ;  but  he  speaks  much  of 
his  narrowness  of  mind,  and  attributes  to  him  a  deficiency  in 
sterling  sense.  Our  own  conviction  is,  that  King  George  the 
Third  was  one  of  the  most  truly  sensible  men  of  his  age.  If 
he  held  an  erroneous  conviction  on  the  policy  of  constraining 
his  Trans- Atlantic  subjects  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  that 
error  (which  we  can  scarcely  think  one)  was  shared  by  the  whole 
nation ;  and  it  is  therefore  unworthy  of  so  impartial  an  historian, 
as  the  author  of  "  The  Age  of  Pitt  and  Fox"  demonstrates  him- 
self, to  charge  this  lamented  Sovereign  with  narrow-mindedness 
on  that  score. 

"  Bigotry,"  again,  is  a  word  easily  employed,  and  a  charge 
lightly  brought,  by  shallow  thinkers.  When  closely  examined, 
it  generally  proves  to  mean  no  more  than  deep  religious  convic- 
tion ;  we  are  sorry  that  such  an  accusation  should  have  been 
made  by  so  accurate  an  historian.  Our  author  confesses,  indeed, 
that  the  King  and  his  royal  consort  were  of  incalculable  value  in 
their  social  relations  to  the  British  nation.  Alluding  to  their 
efforts  to  guide  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  says : — 
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"  The  parental  anxiety  of  the  King  and  Queen  about  the  morals  of 
one  who  figures  in  history  as  George  the  Sensual,  may  raise  the  smiles, 
but  must  not  provoke  the  sneers,  of  the  unthinking.  The  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  moral  character  of  King  George  the  Third  were  of  great 
consequence  to  society  in  England.  When  he  arrived  at  the  throne, 
in  1760,  nothing  could  have  been  worse  than  the  dissolute  habits  of 
aristocratic  life.  Voluptuous  pleasures  were  the  pursuit  of  the  times, 
and  the  age  was  remarkable  for  exhibiting  the  infamy,  without  the 
brilliancy,  of  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  nobility  were  frivo- 
lous in  their  pursuits,  abandoned  in  habits,  indifferent  to  fame,  and 
reckless  of  their  fortunes,  venal  in  politics,  luxurious  in  tastes,  unproduc- 
tive in  mind.  The  most  shameless  connexions  seemed  to  cause  no  scan- 
dal ;  adulteries  were  frequent,  dissipation  universal,  and  vice  was  more 
fashionable  than  virtue.  But  the  King  was  as  remarkable  for  morality 
as  the  nobility  for  vice.  The  Queen  also  was  of  the  most  rigid  virtue, 
and  indignantly  discountenanced  every  attempt  of  the  suspected  to 
approach  her  person.  She  gave  an  example  to  the  whole  nation  of  the 
virtues  befitting  a  wife  and  mother.  In  doing  so,  she  atoned  for  the 
narrowness  of  her  mind,  and  the  bigotry  of  her  opinions  :  she  almost 
made  people  forget  the  unqueenly  plainness  of  her  homely  person  and 
inelegant  manners.  Many  reformations  have,  from  time  to  time,  taken 
place  in  England,  but  no  reform  was  more  permanently  valuable  than 
that  which  King  George  the  Third  and  his  consort  had  effected  in  the 
morals  of  the  higher  classes.  If  the  aristocracy  had  continued  to  1789 
as  dissolute  and  gross  as  it  had  been  on  the  King's  accession,  it  is  very 
possible  that  revolutionary  ideas  might  have  extensively  infected  the 
better  disposed  classes  of  the  community." — Pp.  28 — 30. 

We  will  not  now  dwell  upon  this  departed  Monarch's  character, 
nor  attempt  any  worthy  eulogium  of  nis  powers  and  principles ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  never  has  a  strong,  a  virtuous,  a  noble  mind 
been  so  unjustly  and  so  long  defamed  as  that  of  the  most  glori- 
ous of  the  Guelph  dynasty,  our  lamented  George  the  Third, 

We  will  not  devote  any  space  to  the  detailment  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  follies ;  this  onlv  we  may  say :  the  probable  destruc- 
tion, or  at  least  great  and  irremediable  injury,  of  this  Prince's 
moral  character  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  influences  of  Mr. 
Fox.  In  him  the  Prince  saw  a  great  and  successful  statesman, 
conducting  the  affairs  of  one  of  the  noblest  empires  of  the  world, 
and  at  the  same  time  indulging  in  a  course  of  the  most  licentious 
and  vicious  extravagance.  Wnat  must  have  been  the  effect  of 
such  an  example  on  a  young  man  just  starting  into  life,  gifted, 
indeed,  with  high  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  but  also  with  a 
certain  predetermination  to  elegant  sensuality  ?  Youth,  and  espe- 
cially such  youth  as  that  of  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  often  revolts 
from  low  and  vulgar  vice,  unredeemed  by  one  high  instinct, 
devoid  of  wit  and  genius,  of  lofty  thoughts  and  high  desires ; 
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but  Fox  combined  all  these  with  unblushing  licentiousness ;  he 
seemed  to  prove,  at  least  to  the  unwary  Prince,  that  a  man 
might  unite  dissoluteness  with  virtue,  might  be  at  once  the  most 
licentious  of  sinners  and  the  most  ardent  of  true  patriots.  Yet  peace 
to  Fox's  memory !  We  are  willing  to  believe  that  he  thought  not 
on  the  evils  which  he  wrought ;  we  are  ready  to  attribute  much 
to  generosity  and  ardour,  unsteadied  by  true  religious^rinciple, 
which  others  might  stigmatize  by  the  name  of  selfish,  soulless 
vice.  In  after  days,  this  statesman  in  some  measure  redeemed 
his  character.  At  first,  indeed,  he  abetted  the  infamies  of  a 
sanguinary  revolution,  and  again  and  again  he  sought  to  induce 
England  to  tarnish  her  political  fame,  and  submit  to  the  supposed 
resistless  power  of  a  foreign  despot.  Yet  Napoleon,  when  he 
imagined  that  Fox  was  in  heart  a  Frenchman,  found  that  he  had 
totally  misconceived  the  character  of  his  seeming  ally,  and  much 
of  Fox's  latter  days  commands  our  willing  sympathies.  There- 
fore do  we  echo  the  words  of  the  poet,  who  has  recorded  in 
undying  strains  the  virtues  of  a  Pitt,  and  say  with  him, —  * 

"  Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh, 
Because  his  rival  slumbers  nigh  ; 
Nor  be  thy  requiescat  dumb, 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb  : 
For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost, 
When  best  employed,  and  wanted  most ; 
Mourn  genius  high,  and  lore  profound, 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound  ; 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine, 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine  ; 
And  feelings  keen,  and  fancy's  glow — 
They  sleep  with  him  who  sleeps  below. 
And,  if  thou  mourn'st  they  could  not  save 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave, 
Be  every  harsher  thought  suppressed, 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest 
*  *  «  «  * 

If  ever  from  an  English  heart, 
O  here  let  prejudice  depart, 
And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside, 
Record  that  Fox  a  Briton  died  ! 
When  Europe  crouched  to  France's  yoke, 
And  Austria  bent,  and  Prussia  broke, 
And  the  firm  Russian's  purpose  brave 
Was  bartered  by  a  timorous  slave, 
Even  then  dishonour's  peace  he  spurned, 
The  sullied  olive-branch  returned, 
Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fast, 
And  nailed  her  colours  to  the  mast. 
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Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gave 
A  portion  in  this  honoured  grave  ; 
And  ne'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust." 

We  have  already  touched  on  the  main  cause  of  the  deficiencies 
of  Fox's  Character— a  want  of  firm  religious  principle*  We  fear 
that  an  absence  of  Christian  ardour  must  also  be  attributed  to  his 
greater  rival  We  presume  not  to  say  that  Pitt  rejected 
revelation ;  we  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  intellect  and 
judgment ;  but  that  he  did  not  duly  realize  its  truths,  we  have  too 
sufficient  evidence.  Still,  we  repeat  it,  we  dream  not  of  pro- 
claiming that  he  was  no  Christian.  Much  may  be  accounted  for  on 
the  score  of  that  reserve  which  we  have  already  alluded  to ;  and  so 
much  is  certain,  the  first  principles  of  Christianity  were  exhibited 
both  in  the  private  and  political  bearings  of  Pitt,  regarded  as  a 
whole.  He  appeared  actuated  by  the  love  of  God  and  of  his 
fellow-men.  Selfishness,  the  most  inveterate  enemy  to  Christi- 
anity, seems  to  have  been  utterly  unknown  to  him.  No  doubt 
his  rival,  Fox,  had  more  absolute  need  than  himself  of  all  these 
restrictions  of  revealed  religion,  possessing  far  more  ardent  pas- 
sions, and  being  therefore  subject  to  far  greater  temptations. 
We  need  not  sav  that  in  the  great  Statesman  of  this  age,  when- 
ever he  shall  make  his  appearance,  the  first  requisite  for  enduring 
success  must  be  the  unhesitating  reception  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation. Nor  this  only :  he  must  be  a  firm  and  consistent  Church- 
man, accepting — ana  that  not  coldly,  but  with  his  whole  heart 
— the  British  political  social  system,  reared  on  the  union  of 
Church  and  State ;  his  constant  efforts  must  be  directed  to  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  both  of  these.  He  must  conciliate 
the  Church,  by  a  kindly,  loving,  Christian  administration  of 
whatever  power  she  has  thought  fit  to  entrust  to  the  Executive ; 
he  must  elevate  the  State,  not  by  enforcing  her  creed  on  the 
disaffected,  but  by  rearing  the  national  institutions  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Established  Church.  If  he  does  not  pursue  this 
course,  he  may  attain  many  temporary  triumphs,  but  eventually 
he  must  either  reap  the  consequences  of  a  dejrarture  from  the 
most  sacred  principles,  or  seal  his  country's  fall.  And  let  us 
speak  plainly.  Is  tnere  no  occasion  for  this  Statesman  ?  Alas  I 
there  is :  our  living  great  men  seem  to  want  the  realitjr  of 
earnestness  and  faith.  Earnestness— this  is  the  great  requisite 
for  success ;  this  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  mightiest  end 
may  be  accomplished.  Pitt  had  much  of  this;  but  he  who 
would  assume  his  place  in  these  days,  must  have  yet  more,  and 
what  he  has  must  be  reared  upon  a  holier  foundation. 
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We  are  even  now  on  the  brink  of  a  national  crisis ;  we  are 
even  now  threatened  with  the  subversion  of  the  laws.     The 
rights  of  the  Productive,  above  all,  of  the  Labouring,  classes,  so 
long  protected  by  our  Legislature,  are  in  the  most  imminent 
danger.     An  unscrupulous  body  of  men,  who  control  the  so- 
called  League,  demand  that  the  labourer  should  be  sacrificed  to 
their  desire  for  gain.     They  ask,  and  ask  tumultuously,   for 
unrestricted  competition  with  poorer  countries,  in  which  prices  are 
necessarily  far  lower,  because  money  and  "  money's  worth"  are 
for  more  scarce.     The  first  principles  of  true  political  economy, 
established  by  a  Sismondi,  supported  even  by  a  Malthus,  they 
venture  to  overthrow.     They  tell  us  that  low  prices  are  an  abso- 
lute benefit  to  att,  forgetting  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Pro- 
ductive and  Labouring  classes  is  dependent  on  the  Value  of 
Labour,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  all  money  prices. 
These  men,  however,  by  dint  of  clamour  and  insolence,  have 
fought  their  way  to  the  most  dangerous   elevation.     Perhaps 
another  year  may  witness  the  triumph  of  their  schemes,  unless 
such  men  arise  as  may  have  the  moral  courage  to  speak  the  truth, 
and  the  requisite  earnestness  to  enforce  it    We  say,  then,  that 
it  is  high  time  for  the  faith  and  genius  of  the  country  to  awake 
from  slumber;   the  handwriting  is   on  the  wall— this  is  the 
eleventh  hour!    The  sacrifice  of  labour  to  the  demands  of 
labour's  direst  enemies,  who  dare  not  show  themselves  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  before  the  masses,  from  fear  of  being  torn 
to  pieces — this  sacrifice,  we  say,  if  consummated,  will  involve  a 
probable  social  revolution,  ana  that  at  no  distant  period !    If 
genius,  then,  exists  ih  England,    awakened  to  a  sense   of  the 
awful  dangers  of  the  hour,  let  it  not  hesitate  to  raise  its  voice 
and  risk  its  all  in  the  attempt  to  save  our  country.     The  fear  of 
ridicule,  the   dread  of  misconstruction,  the  natural  shrinking 
of  modesty  from  the  assumption  of  so  high  a  post— all  these 
should  not,  and  cannot,  deter  the  true  men  of  the  hour  (if  any 
such  there  be)  from  proclaiming  their  resolutions  and  seeking 
their  one  goal     Finally,  in  bidding  farewell  to  this  great  his- 
torical work,  let  us  draw  one  lesson  from  its  pages,  and  enforce  it 
on  those  readers  whose  consciences  may  best  apply  our  warnings. 
Pitt,  a  younjj  man  at  the  age  of  24,  overthrew  the  mightiest 
political  coalition  that  had  ever  been  known  in  his  native  land, 
through  the  agency  of  Honesty,  Earnestness,  and  Resolution.  An 
even  still  more  fearful  League  now  exists;  but  that,  too,  may  be 
defeated !    It  is  always  individuals  who  rule  the  masses ;  and 
every  age  may  be  moulded  to  their  will  by  the  true  living  spirits 
if  produces. 

■■■■■■■BB 
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Abt.  VIL— Tk*  Act**  and  tit  Paaive. 
"  Cette  iile,  plus  orageme  que  lea  men  qui  Penviroanent." 

BotflUKT. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  touch  upon  any  topic,  however  remotely 
connected  with  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  lower  classes* 
without  at  once  arousing  the  latent  spirit  of  controversy.  Every 
philanthropist  has  his  own  pet  panacea;  and  while  doctors  are 
disputing  as  to  the  cause  and  progress  of  the  disease,  the  patient 
is  in  the  last  extremity.  The  theme  is  one  upon  which  all  men 
grow  eloquent,  and  very  many  visionary ;  meanwhile,  it  is  an 
undeniable  fac^  that  pauperism  is  on  the  increase ;  and  we  still 
continue  debating  to  and  fro ;  when  the  enemy  is  at  the  gates* 
we  are  quarrelling  which  course  we  shall  steer,  while  the 
darkness  is  gathering  around  us. 

We  may,  nowever,  derive  comfort  from  one  conviction,  that 
this  state  of  mind,  however  unsatisfactory  its  conclusions  and 
inconclusive  its  efforts,  is  still  far  happier  than  the  apathy  which 
characterized  the  early  part  of  this  century.  It  is  very  true, 
that  dinners  at  the  London  Tavern  and  Freemasons9  Hall, 
pamphlets,  periodicals,  nay,  even  the  young  enthusiasm  of  Par- 
liament, does  not  arrest  theprogress  of  the  evil ;  neither  do  the 
disciples  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  or  the  apostles  of  Tracta- 
rianism,  (greatly  promote  the  cause  of  religion;  or  prize  beast 
or  prize  labour  dealers  that  of  agriculture :  but  one  and  all 
testify  that  the  mind  is  actively  employed,  and  from  this  acti- 
vity there  is  much  more  to  hope  than  from  the  leaden  sleeps 
in  which  the  wealthier  classes  were  so  recently  buried,  just  as  a 
body,  overflowing  with  blood  and  excitement,  affords  us  greater 
resources  than  a  corpse. 

The  poor  of  this  generation  cannot  complain  that  their  suffer- 
ings are  overlooked;  on  the  contrary,  they  must  marvel  at  the 
great  interest  which  they  excite,  and  the  smallness  of  the  result, 
— the  mountains  are  always  in  labour,  but  the  offspring  is  in- 
visible. The  pauperism  of  the  country  is  the  one  universal 
consideration ;  the  physician  and  the  patient,  the  sympathiser 
and  the  sympathized  with,  may  be  met  at  every  corner.  .  We 
believe  that  all  these  good  Samaritans,  whether  political  or 
social,  are  actuated  by  tne  purest  motives ;  that  they  have  no 
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wish  to  set  forth  their  lights  before  men ;  but,  unfortunately, 
all  persons  are  predisposed  to  theorize  and  discuss,  so,  in  a  cloud 
of  paradoxes  and  subtilties,  they  lose  a  great  portion  of  that 
energy,  the  whole  of  which  would  be  required  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  great  object; — s<Ui$  eloquentiw,  sapientux 
parum,  may  be  said  of  many  beyond  the  walls  of  Parliament, — 
men  become  warm  in  discussion,  and  cool  in  performance. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  young  affections  run  to  waste.  So  im- 
practicable are  all  the  various  schemes  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  excellent  purpose  they  have  in  view,  that  the  charitable 
at  last  resign  the  task  in  despair,  and  become  waiters  upon 
Providence.  Each  succeeding  proposition,  the  greater  its  novelty 
the  more  certain  the  temporary  interest  which  it  will  create, 
and  the  more  assured  its  subsequent  failure.  Thus  it  is  that 
baths,  wash-houses,  bode  societies,  and  philanthropical  insti- 
tutions, with  all  their  pomp  and  circumstance  of  president, 
treasurer,  secretary,  and  committee  men,  all  have  their  day, 
and  that  a  very  short  one ;  the  objects  are  laudable,  the  pro- 
moters are  amiable,  but  the  plans  are  impracticable. 

They  are  impracticable,  because  they  overlook  this  principle, 
that  to  great  evils  great  remedies  must  be  applied ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  discover  these  remedies,  the  causes  of  the  disease  must 
be  traced  out ;  a  cup  of  water  to  the  feverish,  and  a  pillow  to 
the  dying,  may  alleviate,  but  cannot  cure :  it  were  well,  there- 
fore, for  the  earnest  and  the  generous  to  sacrifice  something  of 
the  pleasure  which  they  derive  from  acts  of  graceful  charity, 
and  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  slower  processes  of  investi- 
gation, so  that,  having  satisfied  themselves  with  the  origin  of  the 
evil,  they  may  be  the  better  qualified  to  arrest  its  progress. 
What,  then,  is  the  actual  condition  erf  the  two  classes — the  one 
denominating  itself  the  world,  the  other  the  people? 

The  world,  the  small  minority,  is  active  in  all  its  speculations 
and  undertakings ;  busy  and  bustling,  as  may  be  testified  by  the 
advertising  sheets  of  every  newspaper  or  periodical  The  prin- 
ciple erf  rapid  progression  is  no  longer  confined  to  America; 
the  waves,  which  roll  between  New  x  ork  and  Cape  Clear,  in- 
stead of  arresting  the  enterprise  of  man,  have  become,  through 
the  medium  of  machinery,  a  highway  of  commerce.  The  high 
pressure  is  not  confined  to  steam;  everv  latent  treasure  of  the 
earth,  and  hidden  faculty  of  the  mind,  is  called  forth  into  light 
The  adventurous  spirit  of  Raleigh  and  Essex  would  grow  pale  be- 
fore the  bold  speculations  of  the  present  day.  The  same  objects 
stimulate,  the  same  ambitions  warm — the  lust  of  gold :  gold, 
which  appeals  to  the  highest  and  the  basest  qualities,  which  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster  ingeniously  endowed  with  the  principle  of 
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good  and  evil,  of  Ormusd  and  Ahriman;  for  it  may  be  the  prize 
of  honest  merit,  or  the  price  of  blood. 

It  must  be  averred,  tnat  there  is  movement  enough  upon  the 
waters ;  the  inventive  faculties  have  opened  to  us  rresh  sources 
of  wealth,  which  our  ancestors  never  dreamt  of.  And  the  homage 
paid  to  wealth,  for  itself,  and  not  for  the  objects  which  wealth 
may  obtain,  is  perhaps  greater  than  at  any  former  period  of  our 
history.  The  noble  illustration,  the  proud  ancestry,  the  memory 
of  great  names,  are  now  sadly  neglected.  Men  no  longer  look 
to  the  brightness  of  the  mirror,  but  to  the  costliness  of  the 
frame;  in  our  opinion*  such  a  change  is  to  be  regretted. 
Because  it  is  a  change  which  can  only  benefit  the  few,  and 
must  injure  the  many ;  these  active  spirits,  these  great  capitalists, 
great  speculators,  great  inventors,  are  a  small  minority,  who 
gather  while  others  toil  and  spin.  The  change,  the  excitement, 
the  progression  of  which  they  are  the  advocates,  are  essential  to 
the  attainment  of  their  objects ;  in  still  and  quiet  times,  when 
the  relations  of  society  remain  undisturbed,  the  restless  and 
ambitious  have  little  prospect  of  amassing  large  fortunes. 
During  the  earlier  Georges  the  population  increased  very  slowly, 
and  then  the  classes  into  which  they  were  divided,  retained  their 
respective  position :  it  is  consequently  but  recently  that  men 
have  learnt  to  despise  all  those  lessons  of  experience  transmitted 
to  us  from  our  ancestors ;  and  that  the  bold  doctrines  of  con- 
stant change,  of  a  rapid  and  continuous  forward  impulse,  have 
been  given  to  the  world,  not  by  demagogues  and  mountebank- 
orators,  but  by  sober,  steady,  quiet,  amiable  gentlemen,  whose 
lips  flow  with  philanthropy  and  current  prices. 

Previous  to  the  peace,  commerce  and  manufactures  were 
subjected  to  great  restraints ;  it  is  chiefly  within  the  last  fiye- 
and-thirty  years,  since  the  improvements  upon  the  steam-engine 
have  led  to  the  substitution  of  that  wonderful  power  for  that 
of  water,  wind,  human  and  brute  force,  that  these  industries 
have  been  so  wonderfully  developed.  They  were  formerly 
slender  streams,  meandering  through  the  kingdom;  they  are 
now  swollen  torrents,  and  mighty  rivers,  bearing  great  fortunes 
upon  their  bosoms.  No  nation  ever  ventured  or  achieved  so 
much,  or  aimed  at  greater  objects  with  bolder  hand. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  minority,  of  men  wise  in  their 
generation,  knowing  good  from  evil;  men  mostly  well-inten- 
tioned, and  in  their  circle  well  spoken  of,  respectable  characters ; 
regular  in  the  strict  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  life ;  whose 
charity  is  amply  proved  by  the  thousand  and  one  schemes  for 
the  million,  and  by  their  presence  at  sundry  festivals  where 
the  subscription-list  is  read  out,  and  the  cheers  with  which  each 
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name  is  received  are  in  precise  ratio  to  the  number  of  pounds 
subscribed.  These  gentlemen  would  feel  great  astonishment  if 
they  were  told  that,  in  the  acquisition  of  their  wealth,  they 
may  originate  greater  distress  than  the  most  expansive  philan- 
thropy can  alleviate ;  that  the  real  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed should  not  regard  the  removal,  but  the  prevention  of 
this  suffering:  but  we  fear  greatly  that  at  such  an  observation 
the  best  would  turn  aside;  for  wealth  is  their  god,  and  charity, 
a  ministering,  only  so  long  as  she  is  not  an  importunate,  angeL 

This,  then,  is  the  Active  state,  and  it  meets  us  on  all  sides ; 
there  are  very  few,  even  among  the  most  energetic  promoters  of 
change,  who  have  not,  at  some  time  or  another,  cause  to  question 
the  advantage  of  their  theories;  for,  like  buckets  in  a  water-wheel, 
no  sooner  is  one  filled,  than  its  own  weight  carries  it  down  to  be 
replaced  by  another;  but  a  country  once  wedded  to  speculation 
and  adventure,  can  very  rarely  dissolve  the  contract.  Still,  if  we 
cannot  prevent  the  presence  of  great  evils,  and  the  sad  fulfil- 
ment of  our  destiny,  it  is  at  least  incumbent  upon  us  to  mitigate, 
as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  those  sufferings  which  are  occasioned 
by  our  own  wild  and  reckless  love  of  enterprise ;  more  espe- 
cially as  the  consequences  fall  chiefly  upon  those  who  are  the 
instruments  of  others'  success. 

These  we  name  the  Passive,  and  we  find  them  not  only  in  the 
ranks  of  our  old  nobility,  which  clings  to  its  hereditary  associ- 
ations, or  among  that  kind,  but  now,  alas !  diminished  class  of 
gentlemen,  who  live,  after  the  old  fashion,  on  the  soil  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  them  through  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  not 
only  among  the  yeomen,  who  for  a  succession  of  generations 
have  resided  upon  the  same  estate,  under  the  same  protection ; 
but  we  find  them  principally  among  the  people,  in  simple,  modest, 
and  unobtrusive  guise,  among  the  lowly  in  fortune,  and  broken 
in  spirit.  They  suffer  in  silence,;  for  the  voice  which  is  heard 
is  not  their  own,  but  that  of  lip-service  philanthropists,  who 
make  the  sorrows  of  others  the  scaffolding  by  which  they  are  to 
ascend  to  the  high  places.  They  have  still  obedience  and  reve- 
rence remaining;  the  natural  principle  which  makes  every  man 
bow  to  some  one  higher  than  himself  still  exists;  and  these  who 
are  acquainted  with  grief,  and,  what  is  worse  even  than  mental 
anguish,  physical  suffering,  can  best  appreciate  the  worth  which 
enables  men  to  bear  such  burdens. 

For  we  may  talk  of  the  voice  of  the  law ;  but  there  is  a  still 
higher  voice,  the  voice  of  nature ;  this  is  the  universal  language 
of  the  world,  responded  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  nations  and 
climates,  that  nature  which  proclaims  to  a  man,  that  death  is  a 
terrible  \£sitor,  and  that  his  anguish  must  cease  but  in  the  grave ; 
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that  anguish  which  makes  him,  after  the  first  gush  of  affliction, 
rejoice  that  the  little  sufferer  has  been  taken  from  his  wretched 
circle,  because  he  will  have  one  mouth  the  less  to  feed.  This 
voice  of  nature,  this  instinct  of  self-preservation,  could  the  law, 
could  the  arm  of  power,  prevent  its  breaking  forth  into  acts  of 
violence  ?  The  man  learned  in  the  law ;  the  essayist;  the  theorist, 
who  explains  the  origin  of  evil;  the  soldier  and  the  sailor;  the  man 
of  pleasure,  whose  greatest  misfortune  is,  the  disappointment  ex- 
perienced in  the  loss  of  some  one  pleasure,  or  some  diminished  lux- 
ury, and  to  whom  illness  is  not  without  its  grateful  sensations, 
because  it  brings  sweet  repose  and  kind  friends  to  the  pillow;  all 
these  will  tell  us,  that  force  only  can  keep  the  people  in  subjection. 
We  will  not  believe  them ;  we  will  give  our  rulers  credit  for  higher 
principles,  the  masses  for  happier  inspirations ;  and  if  stern 
authority  does  exercise  a  certain  control,  we  will  try  to  believe 
that  this  arises,  rather  from  the  Divinity  which  hedges  it  in, 
than  from  the  fear  of  its  exercise.  We  would  fain  regard  such 
passiveness  as  a  noble  testimony  to  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  the  country ;  to  the  Church,  under  whose  roof  the 
poor  man  takes  shelter ;  to  the  living  excellence  of  that  one 
Book  which  he  has  been  taught  to  read ;  and  why  should  we  not 
do  so?  We  accuse  the  multitude  of  giving  too  ready  credence 
to  the  charge  of  base  and  unworthy  motives,  which  the  seditious 
attribute  to  all  governments;  why  not  give  to  them  equal 
credit  for  good  intentions  and  loftier  instincts,  which  we  claim 
for  ourselves,  and  if  they  suffer  in  silence,  why  attribute  their 
silence  to  few? 

There  is  danger  from  them,  but  not  originating  with  them 
—danger,  lest  tney  may  become  the  instruments  of  bad  men, 
and  of  dark  designs,  that  this  activity,  tins  spreading  excite- 
ment, may  at  last  reach  them,  and  prepare  their  minds  lor  novel 
and  monstrous  doctrines ;  that  future  Tom  Paines  may  dissemi- 
nate their  Bights  of  Men,  and  with  sophistry,  and  doubtful 
mystic  expression,  delude  them  into  the  belief  that  they  have 
been  robbed  of  their  birthrights. 

And  when  these  doctrines  are  quenched,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  there  are  in  every  city  some  dark  and  design- 
ing spirits,  and  these  not  among  the  number  who  com- 
plain least  loudly  of  the  sufferings  they  endure,— men  who, 
at  the  lowest  whisper  of  sedition,  creep  forth  in  soiled  and 
squalid  garb,  from  the  dark  cellar  and  shattered  garret, — men, 
whose  brutal  violence,  Law  and  Force  can  alone  restrain, — men, 
who  have  in  their  youthful  imaginations  lived  through  whole 
epochs  of  crime,  which  they  would  realize  in  after  years ;  to 
whom  sin  and  wretchedness  are  the  natural  associates  from  the 
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cradle  to  the  grave,  and  whose  hearts  are  black  and  threatening 
as  the  destiny  which  encircles  them. 

That  such  characters  are  the  exceptions  we  confidently  believe, 
but  their  existence  is  undeniable,  and  the  danger,  in  times  of 
trouble,  is  augmented  by  the  mystery  which  encircles  their 
numbers  and  weir  abodes;  the  leaders,  and  most  active  in- 
struments of  revolutions,  are  generally  very  few ;  for  one  man, 
prodigal  of  life,  and  greedy  of  plunder,  "  alieni  appe&ens  eui  pro- 
Jvsuey  is  equal  to  a  score,  whose  power  of  action  is  paralyzed 
by  a  variety  of  interests,  and  to  whom  compromise,  whenever  it 
can  be  effected,  appears  the  least  of  all  evils.  And  the  followers 
of  fortune  are  many.  Mr.  D'Israeli  informs  us,  that  one  univer- 
sal groan  burst  from  the  crowd  when  King  Charles's  head  was 
struck  off;  but  this  expression  of  feeling  did  not  prevent  a  ten 
years'  tyrannical  usurpation.  There  is  a  wide  distinction  between 
die  men  who  create  revolution  and  the  men  whom  revolutions 
create ;  after  the  first  success,  the  second  is  almost  secure.  It 
is  therefore  far  from  our  wish  to  lull  others  into  a  belief  that 
we  are  free  from  all  those  elements  of  convulsion  which  have 
shaken  other  countries ;  all  we  pretend  to  assert  is,  that  the 
people  are  mainly  well  disposed ;  but,  whenever  the' crisis  does 
come,  whether  the  masses  of  the  nation  rally  round  the  Govern- 
ment will  chiefly  depend  on  the  conduct  of  that  Government; 
for  men  will  support  order  so  long,  and  no  longer,  than  order  does 
its  best  to  support  them.  The  people  are  generally  very  shrewd 
and  observant  where  their  own  interests  are  concerned,  and  no 
sophisms,  paradoxes,  and  catechisms  of  political  economy  blind 
them  to  the  distinction  which  subsists  between  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  and  the  dispensations  of  man. 

And  thus  it  becomes  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  that 
the  people  should  be  convinced  that  their  own  welfare  is  inse- 
parable from  that  of  the  Government ;  and  they  will  soon  solve 
for  themselves  the  problem,  whether  they  have  received  that 
benefit  and  protection  from  their  superiors  which  should  interest 
them  in  their  preservation. 

What,  then,  is  the  first  elemental  duty  of  every  one  of  higher 
degree,  whom  Providence  has  placed  in  a  situation  of  authonty  ? 
Is  it  not  to  find  employment  for  his  dependents — to  enable  each 
man  to  fulfil  the  lot  appointed  for  him  bv  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation— to  inherit  and  to  till  the  earth? — If  this  be  the  duty  of  the 
individual,  is  the  Government,  which  is  a  combination  of  indivi- 
duals for  State  purposes,  free  from  the  same  obligations  towards  the 
members  of  the  State,  and  from  the  responsibility  which  follows 
upon  neglect  ?  Assuredly,  it  is  far  otherwise.  If  the  Government 
and  Legislature  have  usurped  the  graceful  privileges  of  royalty, 
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they  have  likewise  assumed  its  great  and  solemn  obligations* 
The  responsibility  is  divided!  not  so ;  it  is  only  increased  ten- 
fold, or  twenty-fold,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  who  are 
involved  in  it.  Governments  strangely  err,  if  they  imagine 
that  the  glory,  power,  and  extent  of  a  nation  should  be  the  first 
objects  of  tneir  attention.  Alas!  when  the  dream  has  been 
dreamt,  however  bright  the  past  visions,  the  awakening  is  ter- 
rible. Such  awakening  had  France  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century.  We  are  slumbering  tranquilly,  and  the  air  is  to 
the  few  full  of  rich  sounds  and  golden  colours;  but  there  may 
be  an  awakening,  and  another  example  may  be  added  to  die 
volume  of  national  experience,  testifying  that  these  interests 
are  but  secondary  to  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  people. 

Happiness  and  virtue  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  exist  where 
there  is  no  employment  for  those  energies  with  which  the 
Almighty  has  endowed  mankind ;  the  principle  would  appear  to 
be  admitted ;  for  the  necessity  of  extending  the  field  of  employ- 
ment is  a  very  common  phrase ;  but  when  an  explanation  is 
required,  it  too  frequently  appears  that  it  is  meant  to  express 
the  employment  of  capital,  and  not  the  employment  of  the  poor. 

Does  the  latter  follow  as  a  consequence  from  the  former  ?  We 
fear  far  otherwise.  On  all  sides  we  hear  of  the  employment 
of  capital ;  the  anxiety  for  increased  investment  and  extended 
enterprise  has  given  birth  to  projects  and  schemes  wild  as  any 
which  woos  the  speculator  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Unhappily  a  great  competitor  has  appeared  for  all  this  em- 
ployment, whicn  will  effectually  drive  all  manual  labour  out  of 
the  field ;  and  most  strange  is  it,  that  those  who  would  be  the 
first  to  exclaim,  if  any  foreign  competition  were  to  spring  up, 
and  turn  our  labourers  and  workmen  from  their  native  occupa- 
tions, are  wholly  blind  to  the  evil  of  competition,  when  die 
competitor  is  a  machine. 

It  requires  no  elaborate  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
no  finely  interwoven  argument,  to  teach  us  that  if  you  take 
a  man  from  his  employment,  and  give  him  no  other  in 
its  place,  he  must  assuredly  become  a  pauper,  and  live  in 
idleness.  And  what  is  the  effect  of  this  but  to  cause  him  to 
become  a  fair  object  for  the  plots  and  projects  of  the  design- 
ing, a  Swiss,  ready  to  be  enlisted  in  any  cause?  Has  not 
machinery  caused  this  evil?  The  manufacturer  will  tell  us  that 
it  has  increased  the  field  of  employment ;  this  in  one  sense  may 
be  true.  It  has  increased  the  numbers  of  persons  employed ;  at 
the  same  time  that  a  much  greater  proportion  are  left  in  a  state 
of  destitution.  Eighty  years  since  about  700,000  poor  were  in 
the  receipt  of  relief.     They  have  now  increased  to  2,000,000. 
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With  this  fact  staring  us  in  the  face,  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  machinery  has  been  of  advantage  to  the  lower  orders ;  and 
the  only  argument  that  can  be  adduced  on  the  other  side  is,  that 
the  poor  do  not  bear  quite  the  same  proportion  to  the  population 
that  they  did  in  1750 ;  but  this  is  foreign  to  the  purpose.  The 
object  of  all  societies  should  be  to  make  men  happy ;  and  it  is 
strange  matter  of  congratulation,  that  children  have  been  born 
into  tne  world  unless  they  are  to  be  supported  in  it. 

That  men  must  labour  for  their  daily  bread  is  the  order  of 
Providence.  Neither  do  the  labourers  themselves  complain  of 
this  dispensation.  "  It  is  not  because  of  his  toils  that  I  lament 
for  the  poor,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle.  "  We  must  all  toil  or  steal 
(howsoever  we  may  name  our  stealing),  which  is  worse ;  no  faith- 
ful workman  finds  his  task  a  pastime.'9  "  The  poor  is  hungry  and 
athirst,  but  for  him  also  there  is  food  and  drink.  He  is  heavy 
laden  and  weary,  but  for  him  also  the  heavens  send  sleep ;  and 
of  the  deepest,  in  his  smoky  cribs,  a  clear  dewy  heaven  of  rest 
envelopes  him,  and  fitful  glimmerings  of  cloud-skirted  dreams." 
No ;  this  is  not  what  we  lament  over ;  the  necessity  may  be  a 
hard  one,  but,  alas!  for  all  men  are  hardships  ordained — the 
richest  or  lowliest  not  excepted.  But  what  we  do  lament  over, 
is  the  strong  man  thrown  upon  his  own  resources ;  on  a  charity 
which,  if  not  granted  with  reluctance  and  ostentation,  at  least  is 
too  frequently  accompanied  with  somewhat  harsh  words,  or  cold 
financial  speculations.  And  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  our 
convictions,  that  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  evil  of  pauperism 
is  on  the  increase  must  have  some  disease  preying  upon  its  core. 
And  this  machinery,  which  men  so  boast  of— this  iron  competitor, 
whose  nerves  and  sinews  are  never  relaxed,  which,  by  fresh 
inventions  or  new  applications  of  powers,  may  still  farther  drive 
from  their  employment  those  who  now  assist  its  operations — 
how  can  this  machinery  be  so  regulated  as  to  arrest  the  fatal 
consequences  which  must  ensue,  and  which  will  fall  upon  those 
who  are  least  able  to  assist  themselves  ?  This  should  be  matter, 
and  fit  matter  is  it,  for  legislative  interference ;  but,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  is  essential  to  impress  upon  all  people,  that  this  race 
after  wealth,  this  gigantic  iron  mpnopoly,  is  the  principal  cause 
of  the  want  of  employment,  and  that  the  first  great  blessing  to 
be  conferred  upon  any  individual  is  a  regular  and  certain 
occupation. 

Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  is  a  political  economist  of  the  new  Whig 
school,  who  pays  due  homage  to  wealth  and  its  productive 
causes ;  but  we  read  in  his  chapter  on  manufactures : — 

"  These  are  the  great  evils,  undoubtedly,  to  which  the  vast,  and  we 
believe,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  progress  made  in  our  manufacturing 
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system  has  unquestionably  exposed  us.  The  number  of  persons  at 
present  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  manufacture  in  this  country 
nearly  equals  that  of  the  persons  employed  in  agriculture ;  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  concentrated  in  large  and  populous  towns,  many  of 
which  have  grown  up  with  astonishing  rapidity,  upon  those  points 
where  the  abundance  of  coal  and  iron  mines,  water  carriage,  or  other 
facilities,  are  found  for  the  fabrication  of  any  peculiar  commodity. 
The  existence  of  this  portion  of  society  is  very  closely  connected  with 
the  very  variable  condition  of  manufactures  ;  and  when  our  impolitic 
restrictions  on  commerce,  changes  of  taste  and  fashion,  improvements 
in  machinery,  or  any  of  the  other  casualties  to  which  such  trades  are 
exposed,  occasion  a  stagnation  in  the  demand  for  their  labour,  large 
bodies  of  men  are  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and  placed  for  a 
time  in  a  state  of  suffering  and  idleness,  which,  in  the  scheme  of  wise 
precautionary  arrangements,  cannot  but  threaten  great  danger  to  the 
public  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agricultural  labourers  have 
certainly  suffered  much  from  the  failure  of  those  occupations  which 
were  formerly  subsidiary  to  their  principal  ones,  and  afforded  them 
the  means  of  profitably  employing  every  idle  hour,  and  nearly  every 
member  of  their  families,  male  or  female,  young  or  old.  The  loss  of 
the  minor  domestic  manufactures,  formerly  carried  on  by  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  has  been  a  severe  injury  to  his  class  ;  and  the  public 
tranquillity  has,  perhaps,  suffered  likewise  from  the  consequent  de- 
terioration of  his  circumstances.  It  remains  for  the  Government  to 
mitigate  these  evils  so  far  as  is  practicable ;  and  especially  by  all  such 
arrangements  as  are  fitted  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  free  migration 
of  labour,  the  free  exchange  of  its  produce,  and,  consequently,  its 
profitable  employment" 

This  is,  at  least,  very  impartial  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
undeniable  evils.  We  oelieve  that  if  the  wealthiest  capitalist,  or 
boldest  speculator,  could  throw  off*  the  bondage  of  selfishness,  he 
would  give  the  same  evidence.  Let  us  take  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  a  Norfolk  farmer,  who  writes : — 

"  I  am  far  from  denying  that,  in  the  end,  the  country  gains,  when- 
ever the  greatest  possible  results  are  obtained  by  what  is  termed  the 
minimum  of  labour  ;  but  the  consequence  must  ever  unavoidably  be, 
that  the  demand  for  labour  is  diminished  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  invention  of  the  threshing-machine  was  a  proof  of  this ;  and  it 
was  a  most  heavy  blow  to  the  poor  labourer." 

Of  course  the  country  gains  by  the  increase  of  capital,  which 
reduces  the  rate  of  interest  and  diminishes  the  value  of  our 
debt,  affording  to  the  Government  the  command  of  vast  resources 
in  times  of  emergency ;  but  the  remark  of  the  Norfolk  farmer 
refers  to  the  lot  of  the  poor  man,  and  not  to  the  condition  of 
the  revenue  and  the  aristocrat. 

And  after  all  that  has  been,  and  that  can  be  said,  this  question 
remains  to  be  solved, — not  what  limit  will  be  applied  to  ma- 
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chinery,  bat  what  limit  the  people  will  impose  upon  its  appli- 
cation. Hie  pressure  of  misery  from  without  is  not  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  its  pressure  on  the  valves  within ;  and  if  either 
explosion  should  like  place,  who  can  foresee  its  effects  ? 

Some  months  since,  in  Paris,  a  regiment  was  ordered  to 
undertake  certain  public  works,  the  ordinary  workmen  having 
threatened  to  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages.  In  these,  if  in 
any  circumstances,  the  interference  with  free  labour  might  have 
been  permitted ;  the  men  having  themselves,  on  this  occasion, 
left  their  field  of  employment  open  to  whoever  might  choose 
to  succeed  them.  On  this  occasion  M.  Ledru  Rollin  made  the 
following  pertinent  observations: — 

"  Je  dis  que  la  mesure  que  vons  avez  prise  est  extr&mement  grave; 
je  dis  que  vous  n'avez  pas  le  droit  d'employer  l'armee  a  des  travaux 
ou  elle  ferait  concurrence  avec  les  autres  ouvriers.  Saves- vous  quellet 
peuvent  6tre  les  consequences  d'une  semblable  mesure  ?  Les  void. 
Laissez-moi  vous  les  dire:  vons  faites  contre  les  ouvriers  une  coalition 
du  capital  et  du  pouvoir  ;  ne  persisted  pas  dans  une  mesure  qui  peut 
avoir  des  consequences  tr&  graves." 

Why  is  such  a  concurrence  fraught  with  danger  ?  Because, 
even  when  the  interference  is  least  apparent,  there  is  always  a 
sort  of  tacit,  but  constant  and  uniform,  combination  against  the 
working  classes,  not  to  raise  the  wages  of  labour  above  the 
actual  rate.  We  seldom,  indeed,  hear  of  this  combination, 
because  it  is  the  usual,  and  we  may  say,  the  actual  state  of 
things  which  nobody  ever  hears  of;  but,  although  unnoticed,  it 
is  sufficient,  at  all  times,  to  prevent  the  labourer  gaining  the 
least  advantage  over  the  masters,  save  at  moments  when  the  ties 
of  society  are  broken ;  but  the  combination  of  wealth  and  power, 
or  of  wealth  and  machinery,  which  represents  the  mightiest  of  all 
powers,  must  be  fatal  to  the  independence  and  the  security  of 
the  poor  man. 

It  may  be  replied  to  such  an  assertion,  that  machinery  cannot 
be  brought  into  operation  save  by  the  aid  of  capital,  and  that 
men  will  invest  their  capital  wherever  the  best  returns  can  be 
obtained ;  but  to  such  arguments  there  must  be  some  limits, 
or  even  slavery,  in  its  most  tyrannical  forms,  might  find  able 
advocates  in  those  who  think  the  African  trade  a  desirable  field 
for  speculation.  Machinery  may  be  usefully  employed,  when- 
ever it  is  the  means  of  increasing  occupation,  and  of  bringing 
into  the  market  productive  industries,which,  but  for  machinery, 
might  have  remained  entirely  neglected ;  but  machinery  must 
be  a  great  curse  whenever  it  displaces  or  turns  aside  the  sources 
of  honest  labour. 
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We  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  that  the  secret  of  national  pro- 
sperity is  the  employment  of  the  people :  that,  with  the  view  of 
extending  this  means  of  employment,  the  Legislature  should 
closely  watch  the  increase  of  machinery.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  machinery  should,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  contribute 
to  the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  thus  relieve  us  from  the 
taxation  which  now  falls  upon  articles  of  necessary  consump- 
tion. And  it  is  incumbent  on  landowners,  with  the  view  of 
increasing  the  number  of  persons  who  can  be  supported  on  their 
properties,  to  give  up  that  pernicious  notion  that  large  farms 
bring  large  rentals.  A  close  attention  to  these  objects,  which  are 
practical  and  distinct,  will  be  more  productive  of  good  than  ex- 
tensive and  indiscriminate  charity.  At  all  events,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure ;  that  it  is  wiser  to 
preserve  men  sound,  than  to  provide  hospitals  for  the  unsound. 
We  have  the  advantage  of  past  experience.  Our  history,  in  its 
earlier  periods,  was  not  always  associated  with  suffering  to  the 
many ;  under  the  Tudors  the  nation  was  not  blessed  with  rich 
millionaires  and  vast  colonies ;  but  it  was  not  less  distinguished 
for  its  loyalty,  nor  less  powerful  in  Europe ;  and  it  possessed 
that  which  is  of  higher  price  than  even  wealth  or  power, — a 
people  happy  and  contented,  because  they  were  employed. 
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Art.  VJJLL — 1.  The  Purgatory  of  Suicides  /  a  Prison  Rhyme,  in 
Ten  Books.  By  Thomas  Cooper,  the  Chartist  iLondon: 
How.     1845. 

2.  Ernest;  or,  Political  Regeneration.     (Unpublished.) 

3.  Stories  from  Boccaccio. 

4.  Salvator^  the  Poor  Man  of  Naples.  By  J.  A.  Heraud. 
(Unpublished.)     1845. 

5.  Beds  and  Pomegranates.  No.  VII.  Dramatic  Romances. 
By  Robert  Browning.    London :  Moxon. 

6.  Lays  and  Legends.    By  Charles  Mackay. 

7.  Poems.     By  Thomas  fowell.     London :  C.  Mitchell. 

8.  The  New  Timon;  a  Poem  of  the  Day.    London :  Colburn. 

The  imagination  of  great  poets  is  full  of  extraordinary  revelations 
concerning  men  and  things,  or  the  moving  world  around  us; 
from  the  subtlest  operations  of  the  mind,  to  the  subtlest  principles 
of  science.  The  very  facts  of  science,  so  many  of  which  have 
been,  and  will  ever  be,  destined  to  remain  unknown  or  unacknow- 
ledged during  ages,  are  liable  to  be  conceived  and  foreseen  by 
great  poets  and  men  of  powerful  and  penetrating  imagination. 
Nor  are  instances  wanting  in  support  of  this  association.  That 
these  ethereal  first  conceptions  require  the  aid  of  practical  science 
fidly  to  comprehend,  develope,  and  reduce  to  practice,  everybody 
knows ;  all  we  claim  for  the  genius  of  imagination  is  the  first 
conception  and  annunciation  of  the  abstract  truth,  and  the  latent 
feet  A  friend  of  ours  is  "  prepared  to  show"  that  Shakepere 
was  the  discoverer  of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  and  we  have 
certainly  read  one  passage  referring  to  the  earth's  attraction 
which  fully  bears  him  out.  It  is  reported,  not  to  the  honour  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  having  read  the  plays  of  Shakspere, 
and  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  them,  he  replied  that, 
*  they  proved  nothing."  We  think  they  prove  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  works  of  any  other  man,  and  that  they  are,  more- 
over, full  of  discoveries.  As  for  the  principle  of  gravitation, 
the  indefatigable  student  must  search  for  it  under  various  heads 
in  the  index,  as  we  have  unfortunately  forgotten  the  passage ; 
we  can  assure  the  reader,  however,  that  it  is  to  be  found.  Of  a 
more  positive  kind  is  the  discovery  of  the  constellation  of  the 
cross  by  Dante,  not  merely  before  the  actual  discovery  of  this 
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constellation  by  astronomers,  but  before  the  line  had  been 
crossed  by  northern  voyagers.     See  U  Purgatorio,  canto  i. 

"  To  the  right  hand  I  turn'd,  and  fixed  my  mind 
On  the  other  pole  attentive,  where  I  saw 
Four  stars  nefer  seen  before,  save  by  the  ken 
Of  our  first  parents.    Heaven  of  their  rays 
Seemed  joyous.     Oh  thou  northern  site  !  bereft 
Indeed,  and  widow'd,  since  of  these  deprived." 

The  prediction  by  Seneca  of  the  discovery  of  America,  is 
another  of  these  remarkable  "  coincidences,"  as  people  are  apt  to 
call  all  imaginative  instincts  and  perceptions. 

But,  to  crown  all,  we  have  to  mention  another  "ingenious 
gentleman,"  who  asserts  that  the  first  discovery  of  the  principle 
of  the  atmospheric  railway,  is  clearly  to  be  awarded  to  the  most 
unlikely  man  in  the  world,  as  one  might  have  thought — namely, 
to  the  dreamy  poet  and  metaphysician,  Coleridge.  The  passage 
in  which  this  extraordinary  discovery  is  announced,  is  in  the 
u  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner."  Here  it  is,— let  the  reader 
wonder,  if  he  does  not  admire. 

"  Bat  why  drives  on  this  ship  so  fast, 
Without  a  wave  or  wind  ? 
The  air  is  cut  away  before, 
And  closes  from  behind !" 

Now  this  exhausting,  or  cutting  away  of  the  air  in  front, 
with  the  immediate  rush  of  air  from  behind  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum,  is  precisely  the  principle  of  the  atmospheric  railway ; 
and  we  recommend  the  honourable  member  for  Sunderland,  and 
the  directors  of  the  Croydon  Railway,  to  subscribe  immediately 
for  a  statue  of  the  author  of  the  w  Ancient  Mariner,"  to  be 
erected  at  their  chief  station,  and  a  button-die  to  be  struck  with 
the  head  of  Coleridge,  to  be  worn  by  all  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

But  does  it  follow  from  this  that  the  imaginations  of  all  poets 
are  to  be  equally  rife  with  discovery,  their  predictions  equally 
likely  to  come  to  pass  ?  Certainly  not ;  these  things  have 
hitherto  only  been  accomplished— or,  if  it  be  fortuitous— have 
hitherto  only  happened  to  great  poets ;  nor  does  it  seem  probable 
that  any  other  class  will  be  liable  to  the  same  pre-visions. 
Hence,  when  a  happy  young  poet,  in  the  first  growth  of  his  en- 
thusiasm and  the  first  strong  impulse  of  his  reason,  rises  up  to 
announce  the  immediate  approach  of  the  Millennium ;  when  a 
philosophical  poet  soars  into  the  zenith  on  broad  golden  wings, 
to  declare  that  the  bounds  of  human  nature  and  the  five  senses 
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are  enlarged  and  multiplied,  so  that  henceforth  we  may  under- 
stand ana  enjoy  in  kind  and  degree  immeasurably  beyond  our 
present  state;  or  when  a  sturdy  Chartist  leader  marches  forth, 
to  denounce  all  churches  and  states,  to  threaten  the  speedy 
overthrow  by  violence  of  all  existing  institutions,  and  the  setting 
op  of  the  people  above  their  rulers  with  "  a  high  hand  "  and  no 
sort  of  misgivings  either  of  the  event  or  the  consequences, — 
then  we  all  naturally  pause  in  our  sympathy  with  good  inten- 
tions, however  good,  and  noble  dreams,  however  noble,  and  ask 
for  time  to  examine  deeply  into  the  practical  principles  and  pro- 
babilities, while  we  at  once  dismiss  all  extreme  hallucinations 
from  our  consideration. 

That  the  authors  of  the  two  Chartist  epics  before  us, — the 
"  Purgatory  of  Suicides,"  and  "  Ernest,  or  Political  Regenera- 
tion"— are  both  men  of  genius,  we  readily  admit; — of  what 
kind  of  genius — in  what  respect  it  approaches  to  greatness,  in 
what  to  littleness — and  how  far  its  enthusiasm  savours  of 
genuine  poetic  inspiration,  and  an  insight  of  future  things,  these 
are  questions  which  we  now  invite  the  reader  to  assist  us  in  ex- 
amining. The  other  works  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
article  will  receive  a -subsequent  attention;  but  it  will  most 
probably  occur  that,  on  sundry  occasions,  we  shall  feel  ourselves 
called  upon  to  allude  to  the  "  Stories  from  Boccaccio  *  while  deal- 
ing with  the  Chartist  poems ;  for  the  "  Stories  from  Boccaccio," 
may  be  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  principles  and 
persons,  far  more  applicable,  in  many  oases,  to  our  own  imme- 
diate times  than  to  those  of  the  great  Italian  novelist  The 
author  of  "  Stories  from  Boccaccio  "  is,  in  faet,  a  wonderfully 
successful  follower  in  the  stem  of  Byron's  "  Don  Juan,"  abound- 
ing in  the  same  love  of  "  ticklish  subjects  " — the  same  daring  or 
ludicrous  method  of  dealing  with  them — the  same  ingenuity  of 
sudden  turns,  piquant  digressions,  and  "wicked  wit"  which 
characterise  that  extraordinary  poem;  nor  must  we  forget  that 
it  equally  deals  in  personalities  with  living  individuals,  often  with 
very  reprehensible  satire,  but  always  in  a  style  which  is  irre- 
sistibly ludicrous.     To  return,  however,  to  the  Chartist  Epics^ 

The  opening  stanzas  of  Book  the  First  are  fully  characteristic 
of  the  whole  poem,  and  at  once  express  the  purport  of  its  delinea- 
tions and  exhortations,  and  the  Vuleanian  strength  and  boldness 
of  the  strokes  wherewith  his  design  is  hammered  out  into  form. 
The  poet  thus  addresses  the  working  classes : — 

"  Slaves,  toil  no  more! — Why  delve,  and  moil,  and  pine, 
To  glut  the  tyrant-forgers  of  your  chain? 
Slaves,  toil  no  more!    Up,  from  the  midnight;  mine, 
Summon  your  swarthy  thousands  to  the  plain;—  . 
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Beneath  the  bright  sun  marshalled,  swell  the  strain 
Of  Liberty; — and  while  the  lordlings  view 
Your  banded  hosts,  with  stricken  heart  and  brain,— 
Shout,  as  one  man, — *  Toil  we  no  more  renew, 
Until  the  Many  cease  their  slavery  to  the  Few!' 

*  Well  crouch,  and  toil,  and  weave,  no  more — to  weep! ' 
Exclaim  your  brothers  from  the  weary  loom: — 

Yea,  now,  they  swear,  with  one  resolve  dread,  deep — 

*  Well  toil  no  more — to  win  a  pauper's  doom! ' 
And,  while  the  millions  swear,  fell  Famine's  gloom 
Spreads  from  their  haggard  faces,  like  a  cloud 
Big  with  the  fear  and  darkness  of  the  tomb: — 
How,  'neath  its  terrors,  are  the  tyrants  bowed  f — 

Slaves,  toil  no  more — to  starve! — Go  forth,  and  tame  the  Proud! 

And  why  not  tame  them  all? — Of  more  than  clay 
Do  your  high  lords  proclaim  themselves? — Of  blood 
Illustrious  boast  they?— or,  that  reason's  ray 
Beams  from  the  brows  of  Rollo's  robber  brood 
More  brightly  than  from  yours?     Let  them  make  good 
Their  vaunt  of  nobleness— or  now  confess 
The  majesty  of  all  !    Raise  ye  the  feud — 
Not,  like  their  sires,  to  murder  and  possess; — 
But  for  unbounded  power  to  gladden  and  to  bless." 

(Purgatory  of  Suicides,  Book  L) 
There  is  no  prevarication  or  bush-fighting  about  such  writing 
as  this.  We  know  quite  well  what  tne  author  is  about ;  and 
whether  our  readers  may  admire  him  or  not,  they,  at  least, 
"  know  their  man,"  and  thank  him  for  his  frankness.  In  a  like 
spirit,  and  to  a  similar  purpose,  does  the  author  of  "  Ernest" 
smg ;  but  not,  be  it  observed,  with  anything  like  the  same  definite 
expressions,  and  thorough-going  practical  intentions.  The  spirit, 
however,  of  the  following  words  in  the  mouth  of  the  poet,  are 
sufficiently  in  accordance  with  the  Chartism  of  the  poem  just 
quoted. 

"  A  poet!  would  I  were;  for  how  soon  then 
Were  my  name  made  a  marvel  among  men! 
Yes;  I  would  dedicate  this  fire 
To  purify  this  world  of  mire, — 
A  fire  so  subtle,  it  should  find 
Its  way  through  the  whole  mass  of  mind; 
Kindling  it  so 
Into  an  universal  glow, 
That  man  should  live  in  his  own  light, 

And  see,  and  know,  and  rule  himself  aright 

*  *  *  * 

When  shall  rise  the  mighty  one 
To  frame  the  world  in  unison? 
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Round  about  whose  radiant  state 
All  beside  shall  watch  and  wait? 

Boldly  arise! 

And  brightly  shine ; 

So  shall  the  prize 

Be  surely  thine: 
Thou,  our  young  creation's  sire, 
Gifted  with  a  poet's  fire! 
Other  lights  shall  then  be  dim. 
Other  spheres  shall  wait  on  him ; 
Other  voices  shall  be  mute. 
Other  kings  shall  do  him  suit"— (ISrnest,  Book  XI.) 

The  period  at  which  these  predictions  shall  be  accomplished — 
when  the  world  shall  be  purified  by  the  fire  of  a  pure  poetical 
inspiration  and  power  which  shall  be  recognised  by  all  men, 
influence  all,  ana  to  which  all  the  other  potentates  and  rulers  of 
the  earth  shall  consequently  bow — this  happy  consummation  of 
his  glorious  dreams  the  author  of  "  Ernest  does  not  definitely 
anticipate.  He  displays  many  misgivings  upon  the  event.  He 
says,  and  says  finely: — 

"  Oh  that  art  again  were  wild ! 

Oh  that  man  were  now  a  child ! 

All  perplexities  undone, 

Then  were  hope,  where  now  is  none. 

Let  the  mass  be  fused  again, 

Else  our  toil  is  all  in  vain. 

Melt  each  stubborn  custom  down, 

Sword  and  mitre,  seal  and  crown, 

Till  the  mingled  masses  run 

Thick  conspiring  into  one  ; 

Till  the  dross  be  cleared  away 

From  its  ancient  surface  sway." 

(Ibid) 

In  other  words,  let  all  arts,  present  customs,  and  forms  of  con- 
vention and  society,  be  swept  away,  and  man  and  his  moral 
systems  be  totally  remodelled.  Clear  the  stage,  and  let  us  all  begin 
afresh.  The  author  does  not  recognise  any  of  the  consequences 
of  this  abrupt  clearance  and  change  of  things,  it  is  true ;  but  he 
does  recognise  certain  difficulties  in  the  present  very  imperfect 
condition  of  human  nature,  which  makes  him  almost  doubt  if 
man  is  capable  of  such  a  degree  of  purification  and  elevation  as 
he  had  previously  speculated  upon. 

"  Oh,  well  were  met  a  mind 
Worthy  to  rule  mankind ; 
If  only  they  again 
Were  worthy  subjects  of  such  sovereign. 

VOL.    VII.— NO.    I.  L 
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Alas!  'tis  there 

Hope  darkens  to  despair ; 
Though  skilled  the  potter,  and  though  pure  the  flame, 
Yet  if  the  clay  be  base,  the  vessel  is  the  same." 

(Ernest,  Book  XI.) 

In  these  doubts  and  misgivings  of  result  even  the  vigorous 
author  of  the  "  Purgatory  of  Suicides  *  occasionally  partakes, 
though  not  by  any  means  to  the  same  degree.  The  author  is 
evidently  a  more  firm  believer  in  his  poetic  visions  than  the 
author  of  "  Ernest,"  and  has  a  more  powerful  character  in  him- 
self.    He  concludes  his  poem  in  these  words: — 

"  *  All  hail  the  glorious  power  of  Gentleness, 

Of  Pity,  and  Mercy,  Goodness,  Love,  and  Truth  ! 
Knowledge  all  hail,  and  Reason  fetterless, — 
Philanthropy,  that  yearned  with  god-like  ruth 
O'er  suffering,— Patriotism,  whose  eloquent  mouth. 
Bold  heart,  and  sinewed  hand  dissolved  the  thrall 
Of  Tyrants !— Genius,  Song,  and  Wisdom  sooth, 
All  hail !— Great  sources  of  old  Evil's  fall— - 

Men,  spirits,  hymn  your  power,  in  jocund  festival ! 

Earth's  children  raise  their  universal  song 
Of  love  and  joy  :  mountain,  and  strand,  and  sea 
Are  vocal  with  your  praise!     Spirits  prolong 
The  strain  :  through  endless  life  they  anthem  ye — 
Their  endless  afterlife  of  jubilee  : 
And  hymning  ye  our  essences  enhance 
Still  more  the  measure  of  their  ecstasy, — 
Assured  more  deeply  of  their  heritance, 

The  more  their  joyous  thought  hath  joyous  utterance! 
Spirits,  still  more  rejoice! — for  pain  and  woe 
Are  gone,  and  universal  life  doth  bloom 
With  joy!'— 

The  dream  o'erwrought  me  to  a  throe 
Of  blis8,7-^tnd  I  awoke  to  find  my  home 
A  dungeon, — thence,  to  ponder  whence  would  come 
The  day  that  Goodness  shall  the  earth  renew, 
And  Truth's  young  light  disperse  old  Error's  gloom, — 
When  Love  shall  Hate,  and  Meekness  pride  subdue,—1 

And  when  the  Many  cease  their  slavery  to  the  Few!** 

(Purgatory  of  Suicides,  Book  X.) 

Now,  it  will  readily  be  imagined,  from  the  specimens  we  have 
already  given  of  the  tone  of  these  Chartist  poems,  that  their 
attacks  upon  the  Established  Church  are  pretty  frequent  and 
unsparing.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  an  author,  who,  not  con- 
tented with  this,  is  such  a  "  wholesale  fellow"  that  he  hurries 
forward  to  attack  all  manner  of  churches  "in  the  lump; "  and 
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this  brings  us  to  a  very  odd  sort  of  personage,  called  the  Abbot 
of  Florence,  This  is  the  first  tale  in  the  "  Stories  from  Boccaccio." 
After  the  severe  and  ardent  style  in  which  the  denunciations 
are  uttered  in  the  two  preceding  poems,  it  certainly  forms  a 
pleasing  variety  to  listen  to  the  jocose  and  pungent  onslaught 
of  the  anonymous,  and  not  a  little  mysterious,  author  of  the 
"  Abbot  of  Florence," 

"  One  morning  be  was  walking  with  a  Bishop, 

And  felt,  as  often  in  the  pulpit,  dry  5 
He,  therefore,  naturally  sought  to  fish  up 

Some  reason  for  potations  deep  and  sly, 
And  his  companion,  who  had  skill  to  dish  up 

Good  arguments  to  indulge  his  fantasy, 
Gave  such  advice,  that  lo !  the  Pope  of  Rome 
Got  drunk,  and  in  that  state  was  carried  home ! 

Next  day  the  Vatican's  gruff  Abernethy 

Called  in  to  feel  his  pulse,  and  see  his  tongue, 

Declared  that  he  would  be  shipped  off  to  Lethe, 
If  he  were  not  more  careful,  before  long, 

Adding,  moreover,  that  he  ought  to  flee  the 

Charms  of  old  Bacchus,  pleasant — but  so  wrong  ! 

And  finished  (while  his  voice  to  whisper  sunk,) 

*  For  heaven's  sake,  Pontiff,  don't  get  quite  so  drunk  ! ' 

Dear  Protestants  !  you  see  my  Muse  grows  riotous  ! 

And  longs  to  bully  Prelate,  Pope,  and  Priest, 
When,  lo !  some  Benedictine  Monk  says  '  Why  at  us 

Cut  so  severely  ? — look  at  home  at  least. 
But  do  not,  if  you're  prudent— try  at  us  ! 

(Who  are  of  human  dough  the  workiag  yeast), 
But  while  I  own  my  Creed  is  grub  and  gammon  ! — 
Religion,  as  reformed  by  you  k— Mammon  !' " 

{Abbot  of  Florsnce,  canto  i.) 

This  is  a  free  and  easy  way  of  dealing  with  the  elerjgy  of 
several  denominations,  it  must  be  admitted.  We  shall  have  a 
few  words  of  severe  reprehension  to  address  to  this  "  ingenious 
unknown"  before  we  take  leave  of  his  audacious  production, 
amusing  though  it  be.  But  first  we  intend  to  give  him  "  line ;" 
for  he  lays  about  him  in  a  style  of  wonderful  variety  and 
injpartiality. 

In  this  poem  the  author  introduces  a  ludicrous  story  of  in- 
trigue, to  the  direful  scandal  of  the  Church  of  Some,  for  which, 
indeed,  the  author  manifests  no  degree  of  reverence,  or  even,  we 
may  Bay,  of  charitable  construction.  Of  course  we  cannot  ven- 
ture to  pursue  the  thread  of  such  a  narrative,  nor  to  allude  to 
any  of  its  adventures  and  events ;  but  the  frequent  side-hits  it 
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contains,  we  find  irresistible.     Here  is  one,  directed  at  no ' 
a  personage  than  his  Holiness  the  Pope* 

"  The  monks  sang  '  Miserere'  in  a  chorus, 
Which  made  of  music  general  rout  and  slaughter, 

As  though  a  band  of  Hufiah's  rushed  before  us 
Leading  in  either  hand  a  wife  and  daughter, 

And  doing  their  unearthly  best  to  bore  us  : — 
The  Abbot  sprinkled  him  with  holy  water 

And  muttered  Latin,  which  they  say  he  scanned  ill ; 

He  then  put  in  his  hand  a  lighted  candle. 

They  call  them  "  sacred  tapers,"  (powers  of  old !) 
I  know  the  very  man  who  cuts  and  dips  'em : — 

By  him  as  vulgar  candles  they  are  sold, 
And  with  a  common  pair  of  shears  he  clips  'em  : 

He  cheated  me  one  day,  and  called  them  mould, 
For  which  his  conscience  to  this  moment  whips  him : 

I  wonder  if  a  short  six,  or  long  seven 

Is  the  best  dip  to  light  a  pope  to  Heaven  1 " 

(Abbot  of  Florence,  canto  iii.) 

The  author,  however,  of  these  Tales  from  Boccaccio,  deals  in 
such  wholesale  personalities,  that  it  would  seem  invidious  to 
select  only  the  few  already  presented  to  our  readers.  We 
will  therefore  show  how  he  aeals  with  a  variety  of  other  names. 
Besides  a  sharp  slash  or  two  at  Lord  Brougham,  at  Talfburd,  at 
"Blackwood's  Magazine,"  and  at  what  he  calls  the  "  water-gruel" 
of  Samuel  Sogers,  he  favours  us  with  the  following  informa- 
tion,— 

"At four  years  I  began  to  poetise, 

And  spoke  Pindaric  odes  on  '  odds  or  evens :' 
When  I  was  seven  I  wrote  two  comedies, 

So  full  of  fun  all  thought  them  writ  by  Stephens ; 
Jones  likened  them  to  Powell's  tragedies, 

Which  are  made  up  of  Home's  and  Browning's  leavings  ; 
For  he,  I'm  told,  asks  dramatists  to  tea, 

And  sucks  their  plots  as  they  suck  his  Bohea  ! 

He  once  implored  me  on  his  bended  knees 

To  carefully  correct  some  silly  play : 
Now  Tm  a  Christian  poet,  given  to  please, 

And  like  to  be  obliging  in  my  way, — 
I  therefore  tried  to  make  his  chalk  to  cheese, 

And  churned  upon  it  a  whole  summer's  day  ; 
But  wrote,  indignant, 'as  I  sent  the  drama, 
'  Tou  have  missed  poetry  but  murdered  grammar.' 

Then  I  dashed  off  an  epic  ;  this  I  gave 
To  Heraud,  which  he  printed  as  his  own  ; 
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A  publisher  C the  poet's  willing  slave) 

Gave  him  roar  thousand  guineas  for  it  down  ! 

Till  rivals,  one  at  least  began  to  rave, 

(He's  now  the  mad  'Barabbas'  of  the  town  !) 

For  the  great  epic  sold  at  such  a  rate, 

That  the  four  thousand  guineas  brought  in  eight? 

{Abbot  of  Florence,  canto  i.) 

Does  anybody  in  the  world  believe  this,  or  any  part  of  it  ? 
And  here  is  more — 

"  Ferando,  when  the  hubbub  was  allayed, 

Told  to  his  gaping  audience  many  a  story, 
Of  what  his  fellow-sufferers  had  said, 

While  being  criticised  in  Purgatory ; — 
That  Peter  Bell  confessed  he'd  kissed  a  maid 

When  under  influences  amatory  :— 
While  Rogers,  unpoetical  old  fellow, 
Beat  off  the  Muses  with  his  silk  umbrella ! 

'Mong  other  news,  that  Wordsworth  was  made  beadle 

And  Poet  Laureate  to  the  spinster  Nine  ; 
Moreover,  that  he  still  would  spout,  and  read  all 

His  ponderous  verses  to  those-  nymphs  divine  ! 
Apollo  told  his  sisters  they  would  need  all 

Their  patience  for  his  *  Volume  on  the  Rhine  ;' 
For  having  there  to  praise  Victoria's  cousins, 
He'd  multiplied  hie  dulness  by  their  dozens  ! 

Whereat  the  bard  waxed  furious,  and  swore 
That  future  ages  should  read  every  word, — 

In  fact,  he  meant  to  write  seven  volumes  more ! 
'Tis  said,  when  poor  posterity  had  heard 

The  precious  legacy  they  had  in  store, 

They  forthwith  to  Olympian  Jove  preferred 

Their  prayer,  that  if  events  were  thus  to  fall, 

They'd  really  rather  not  be  born  at  all ! 

And  in  this  chatty  limbo  he  was  told 

Celestial  consolation  fell  like  dew 
On  Ingoldsby,  whose  spirit  ne'er  was  cold, 

When  want  and  suffering  urged  its  story  true : 
Methinks  I  now  thy  jocund  face  behold, 

Thou  best  and  wittiest  of  the  mirthful  crew  : 
Whose  song  was  ever  in  the  comic  key, 
At  war  with  dismal  Home  and  tragedy  1* 

(Ibid,  canto  iii.) 

Peter  Bell  confessing  that  he  had  "kissed  a  maid ;"— the 
amiable  banker,  Mr.  Rogers,  "the  poet,"  paving  beat  off  the 
Muses    with  an  umbrella; — "dismal  Home"  associated  with 
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celestial  Ingoldsby; —Wordsworth  made  beadle  of  Parnassus!— 
all  this  is  quite  intolerable,  and  should  be  denounced  as  an  outrage 
to  literature. 

The  rational  and  very  pertinent  question  must  now  be  asked,  if 
it  has  not  occurred  to  every-one  to  ask  it  before,  Who  is  the  writer 
of  this  volume  ?  what  is  his  name,  what  are  the  works,  and  what  is 
the  position  he  holds  in  society  ?  He  tells  us  he  is  a  Quaker  I  Will 
anybody  in  the  world  believe  thisf  Howbeit,  here  is  the  state- 
ment in  his  own  words ;  and  he  cannot  even  give  this  without  a 
terrible  blow  at  the  broad-brim  of  sanctity  by  a  most  irreverent 
allusion  to  the  once  drab-wearing  Tawell  and  Greenacre,  and  to 
the  thrifty  dealings  of  the  Friends. 

"  Tis  needless  to  relate  the  wife's  affliction  : 

Which  sometimes  far  exceeds  the  undertaker's, — 
Sweet  lips  may  snrilfe,  as  though  I  dealt  in  fiction, 

But  I  love  truth,  being  of  the  sect  called  Quakers  ; 
And  though  in  verse  I  throw  aside  their  diction, 
As  they  cast  off  their  Tawells  and  Greenacres, 
Still  I  adopt  the  drab,  broad-brim,  and  collar ; 
And  worship  quite  as  much  the  full- weight  dollar  !" 

( Abbot  of  Florence,  canto  ii.) 
As  it  is  perfectly  impossible  that  the  author  of  these  "  Tales 
from  Boccaccio"  should  belong  to  the  grave  and  sedate  Society 
of  Friends,  we  must  once  more  institute  our  previous  inquiry. 
The  answer  we  collect  from  the  book  itself  is  not  a  little  per- 
plexing, as,  indeed,  are  its  entire  contents.  The  Prologue  is 
the  first  means  of  intelligence  offered  to  us. 

"  Long  years  have  rolled— long,  bitter,  tearful  years, 
Since  first  I  threw  my  verses  on  the  wave, 
With  all  a  youthful  author's  hopes  and  fears, 

And  dreading  censure,  as  a  trembling  slave, 
Who  sees  his  tyrant  hastening  with  the  scourge  : — 
But  that  has  passed  away : — the  rushing  surge 
Of  popular  applause,  and  loud  acclaim, 
Which  hails  a  poet,  when  he  conquers  Fame, 
I  never  knew  : — but  still  to  me  was  given 
Deep  consolation  : — haply  sweeter  joys  : 
Calmer  rewards,  with  more  in  them  of  Heaven 

Than  those  who  live  upon  the  million's  noise  ; — 
The  restless  conquerors  of  the  realms  of  thought, 
Who  count  their  glories  bv  the  battles  fought, 
Not  by  the  years  enjoyed  f — by  war — not  rest ! — 
Oh  !  for  some  hermit's  cell,  some  quiet  nest — 
Hid  far  away  in  some  sequestered  wood, 
Where  I  alone  the  sunny  day  might  brood, 
And  as  the  twilight  crept  o'er  earth  and  sea, 
To  sit  alone  beneath  some  lofty  tree, 
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Waiting  that  moment,  when  the  Angel  Death 

Would  close  my  failing  eyes,  and  take  my  troubled  breath  !" 

And  then  follows  a  Preface,  which  also  would  seem  (though 
it  will  subsequently  be  found  that  it  does  not)  clearly  to  eluci- 
date the  mystery. 

"  Having,  on  my  last  appearance  before  the  public,  declared  my 
intention  to  retire  from  the  literary  arena,  some  explanation  may  be 
required  in  order  to  render  my  present  venture  intelligible.  Yet  the 
garrulity  of  an  old  man  may  be  pardoned,  and  probably  endured, 
when  I  say  that  now  it  is  for  the  last  time.  The  history  of  the  fol- 
lowing tales,  though  simple,  is  not  altogether  destitute  of  interest : — 
some  months  ago,  during  my  residence  in  Italy,  the  music  of  the 
Adriatic,  to  which  1  had  so  often  listened  in  my  younger  days  (alas  ! 
more  than  30  years  ago  !)  brought  back  to  my  mind  those  seasons 
when  wandering  with  Byron,  we  had  those  mighty  talks,  to  recall  which 
constitute  the  chief  *  pleasures  of  memory9  to  an  old  man.  This  music 
came  on  my  soul  like  a  tide  suddenly  rushing  into  a  river  bed  long  dry 
and  drained,  and  on  whose  parched  up  sands  the  wreck  of  the  past  lay 
mouldering  in  decay.  The  fragment  of  song  thus  rescued,  I  throw 
again  upon  the  great  ocean  of  the  public,  to  sink  or  swim,  as  shall 
please  it  best. 

"Note  Explanatory. — The  author,  being  a  Protestant,  is  also 
anxious  in  the  present  tale  to  show  the  demoralizing  tendency  of 
Popery,  the  full  effect  of  which  he  had  not  the  least  conception,  till  a 
residence  at  Rome  opened  his  eyes  to  all  the  deformity  of  that  dreadful 
scourge.  He  therefore  claims,  on  this  view,  the  full  merit  of  its  being 
essentially  a  religious  poem." 

To  add  to  the  difficulty  of  understandinff  our  author's  identity, 
we  are  favoured  with  the  following  high-flown  and  (if  serious) 
preposterous  dedication : — 

"A.  M.  LE  COMTE  ALFRED  DORSAY. 

"  MONSIEUK  LE  COMTE, 

"  Avec  les  benefices  d'une  position,  il  en  faut  accepter  les 
charges.  Ce  n'est  point  pour  votre  plaisir  settlement  que  votre  repu- 
tation Europeenne  vous  proclame  modele  et  arbitre  du  bon  gout ;  vous 
vous  devez  aux  necessites  de  vos  disciples,  au  nombre  desquels  j'ose 
mejcompter ;  et  vous  etes  m&me  tenu  de  leur  fournir,  dans  les  limites 
de  votre  gouvernement, '  aide  et  protection  en  cas  de  besoin.9  C'est  la 
ce  que  je  vous  demande — elites  que  j'ai  de  Pesprit — beaucoup  d'esprit — 
chacun  en  tombera  d'accord  ;  et  cela  vous  coutera  si  peu  !  puisque  vos 
arrets  sont  sans  appel ! 

"  C'est  done  avec  Pespoir  que  ma  loyaut£  en  vers  vous,  et  mon  admi- 
ration sincere  pour  toutes  les  brillantes  qualites  qui  vous  placent  si 
haut,  vous  feront  agr6er  le  tribut  que  je  vous  ofifre,  et  que  vous  croirez,] 
"  Monsieur  le  Comte, 

"  A  tout  mon  devouement, 

"  L'Auteur." 
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We  have  great  doubts  whether  the  above  dedication  be  not 
ironical.  In  any  case,  it  is  "  of  a  piece  "  with  the  rest  of  the 
book.  The  "  Introduction  Supplementary  "  is  not  less  curious ; 
and  the  truly  learned  biography  of  Boccaccio,  together  with 
various  learned  Notes  in  different  places,  all  combine  to  furnish 
a  puzzle  for  the  critic's  head. 

JNor  does  the  puzzle  end  here.  After  such  an  amount  of 
irony  and  satire  as  we  have  described,  and  in  a  small  degree 
displayed,  no  one  would  be  prepared  to  find  such  a  thing  as 
genuine  poetry  of  the  refined  and  serious  class  in  such  very 
dangerous  company.  Such  poetry,  however,  really  is  to  be 
found  in  this  volume,  in  the  subsequent  pages,  and  not  a  little 
of  it.  But  we  would  more  especially  refer  to  the  one  entitled, 
"  Salvestra."  This  is  also  a  tale  from  Boccaccio.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  his  most  beautiful  and  intense  narratives  of  passion,  and 
it  is  here  treated  in  a  manner  quite  worthy  of  the  original  The 
only  thing  we  object  to  is  the  death  of  tne  lover  by  a  powerftd 
effort  of  will,  instead  of  a  broken  heart,  as  in  the  original.  It  is 
finely  and  truly  described,  without  affectation,  and  with  all  the 
dignity  of  a  high  moral  purpose ;  but  the  deep  pathos,  we  think, 
is  thus  sacrificed  to  the  moral  purpose,  and  we  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  allow  the  pathos  to  be  its  own  moral.  As  for  the 
tragic  power  and  truth  of  the  close  of  this  poem,  they  are  striking 
and  beyond  question.  They  could  only  have  been  produced  by 
a  true  poet.  And  now — who  b  the  man  that  has  written  this 
volume  ?  We  look  around  among  the  various  known  authors, 
but  we  cannot  pitch  upon  the  writer.  He  tells  us,  more  than 
once,  that  he  is  a  man  in  years.  Then  it  may  be — we  were 
about  to  say  whom  it  might  be,  but  peradventure  this  statement 
is  not  quite  true,  as  a  variety  of  opinions  exists  as  to  what  age 
deserves  to  be  called  "  old."  We  give  it  up.  We  hand  the  author 
over  to  his  contemporaries,  some  of  whom  he  has  treated  so 
abominably,  and  we  doubt  not  but  he  will  be  received  warmly 
enough — which,  indeed,  he  seems  fully  to  expect. 

It  is  always  refreshing  to  meet  with  the  poetry  of  Robert 
Browning :  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  we  shall  meet  with  no 
soundings,  commonplaces,  or  simple  drivellings;  all  is  firm, 
vigorous,  original,  and  daring.  Alas !  that  we  do  not  meet  with 
the  "  sensuous."  The  poetry  of  the  "  Bells  and  Pomegranates" 
wants  "flesh  and  blood;  *  wants  that  coming  home  to  men's 
bosoms  which  makes  the  poet  for  the  million.  No !  Browning 
is  the  poet  of  the  mind ;  the  brain  is  the  organ  to  which  he  ap- 
peals, and  certainly  with  great  success.  He  is  possibly  the 
most  intellectual  poet  of  the  day ;  and  certainly  the  most  singu- 
lar (may  we  say  original?)  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject.     All 
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about  him  is  chaste,  strong,  and  intellectual  Sometimes  he 
appears  to  speak  in  riddles;  but  his  priests  understand  him,  and 
they  expound  his  subtle  and  refined  imaginings  to  the  outer 
circle.  His  readers,  like  the  Druses,  are  divided  into  the 
Initiated  and  the  Uninitiated. 

The  Italians  have  lately  created  a  professorship  to  expound 
Dante ;  a  like  doubtful  compliment  might  well  be  paid,  from  his 
obscurity,  to  the  illustrious  author  of  4t  Sordello."  One  re- 
markable peculiarity  about  Browning  is  the  finish  of  his  style. 
In  the  mechanical  he  was  perfect  from  the  first :  his  "  Paracel- 
sus "  is  an  astonishing  performance  for  a  poet  of  eighteen ;  and 
a  little  work  called  "  Pauline,"  written  and  published  still 
earlier,  is  full  of  the  most  truly  wonderful  writing.  He  seems 
to  have  been  born,  like  his  patron,  Minerva,  of  full  stature,  and 
ready  garbed.  He  has  had  no  childhood ;  no  adolescence.  This, 
perhaps,  may  account  for  the  hardness  and  "  cast-ironness "  of 
bis  style ;  it  is  sometimes  quite  "  adamantine." 

Very  different  to  our  last  author  is  Charles  Mackay.  His  verses 
ire  light,  elegant,  graceful,  and  intelligible ;  you  have  no  rough, 
Herculean  thoughts,  developed  in  a  style  as  startling  and  Ti- 
tanian  as  are  those  which  jostle  you  in  every  page  of  the  "  Bells 
and  Pomegranates :"  no  burning  madnesses  tearing  the  brain, 
which  you,  by  a  fatal  fascination,  read  over  and  over  again; 
sometimes  to  reduce  to  an  intelligible  shape,  at  another  time  to 
feel  its  full  galvanic  shock  thrill  through  your  poetic  frame : — 
here,  on  the  other  hand,  all  is  elegant  repose ;  frequent  fresh- 
ness, with  occasional  bursts  of  harmony  and  force,  which  convince 
you  that  a  true  poet  speaks,  although  not  so  loudlyand  strongly 
as  he  might  do ;  and  he  has  also  the  additional  merit  of  showing 
strong  sympathy  for  his  fellow-creatures.  "We  well  know  how 
much  there  is  of  this  spurious  poetical  sympathy  which  is  not 
genuine,  and  therefore  to  be  heartily  despised ;  and  when  we  see 
it  everlastingly  obtruding  itself,  as  in  some  poets  we  could  name, 
we  feel  it  amount  to  an  ad  nauseam,  altogether  unbearable. 
Nevertheless,  the  total  absence  of  all  sympathy  with  the  efforts, 
wishes,  and  struggles  of  his  fellow-man,  is  a  great  defect  in  the 
poetry  of  Robert  Browning. 

If  his  works  were  to  be  suddenly  dug  up,  and  no  clue  given, 
H  would  be  almost  impossible  to  predicate  the  time  in  which  the 
writer  flourished.  The  petrifactions  of  the  mind  are  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  resolve  into  intelligible  genera  than  those  of  the 
antediluvian  bones.  No  poetical  Mantell  or  Buckland  would 
wive  this  more  than  Sordeiloish  obscurity.  Now  we  take  this 
to  be  against  the  chances  of  contemporary  popularity,  but  to  add 
vastly  to  those  in  a  thousand  years  to  come !    Popularity  is  no 
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test  of  original  genius ;  and  we  therefore  repeat,  that  the  ab- 
stracted style  of  this  writer,  his  felicitous  and  startling  com- 
binations, his  vast  and  singular  reading,  are  a  type  of  an  age  of 
small  fancy,  but  marvellous  cultivation.  A  friend  of  his  onoe 
concluded  a  long  critique  on  his  merits  by  declaring  his  poetry 
to  be  the  mathematics  of  the  Muses,  and  his  poems  consequently 
problems. 

In  his  recent  volume  he  has  shown  his  usual  love  for  strange 
subjects ;  his  own  self-will  magnificently  displayed ;  nevertheless 
we  must  enter  our  protest  against  the  reader  choosing  a  subject 
for  the  poet! — still  there  are  themes  which,  like  olives  or  caviare,  are, 
generally  speaking,  distasteful,  and  these  are  the  subjects  on  which 
this  bard  will  sing.  No  common-place  poet,  certainly :  all  his 
own,  matter  and  manner,  equally  so !  They  are  of  his  own  be- 
getting, of  his  own  clothing,  his  own  education !  His  drama  is 
neither  ancient  nor  modern ;  national  or  universal ;  but  entirely 
and  essentially  "  Browningian." 

Our  first  selection  from  the  present  number  of  the  "  Bells  and 
Pomegranates"  is  called,  "  How  they  brought  the  good  news  from 
Ghent  to  Aix." — Apparently  no  very  exciting  or  promising  sub- 
ject to  interest  his  readers  with ;  but  let  any  man,  woman,  or 
child,  sit  down  and  read  it  with  attention,  and  they  will  find 
themselves  carried  along  in  the  arduous  and  breathless  flight, 
and  have  as  fierce  and  vivid  a  recollection  as  though  they  were 
the  sole  survivor  of  that  fearful  gallop ! — as  a  piece  of  dramatic 
and  lyrical  action  it  is  perfect. 

How  wonderfully  the  perilous  journey  is  brought  before  us  in 
these  lines! 

"  At  Boom,  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see  ; 
At  Duffeld,  'twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be  ; 
And  from  Mecheln  church-steeple  we  heard  the  half-chime, 
So  Joris  broke  silence  with,  '  Yet  there  is  time  !' 

At  Aerschot,  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun, 
And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every  one, 
To  stare  through  the  mist  at  us  galloping  past, 
And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Roland  at  last, 
With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 
The  haze  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray. 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear  bent  back 
For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his  track  ; 
And  one  eye's  black  intelligence, — ever  that  glance 
O'er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master,  askance  ! 
And  the  thick  heavy  spume-flakes  which  aye  and  anon 
His  fierce  lips  shook  upwards  in  galloping  on. 
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By  Hasseh,  Dirck  groaned  ;  and  cried  Joris,  *  Stay  spur  ! 
Your  Roos  galloped  bravely,  the  fault's  not  in  her. 
Well  remember  at  Aix* — for  one  heard  the  quick  wheeze 
Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck  and  staggering  knees, 
And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  flank, 
As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered  and  sank. 

So  left  were  we  galloping,  Joris  and  I, 

PastLooz  and  past  Tongres,  no  cloud  in  the  sky  ; 

The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh, 

'Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle  bright  stubble  like  chaff ; 

Till  over  by  Dalhem  a  dome-spire  sprang  white, 

And  '  Gallop,'  gasped  Joris, c  for  Aix  is  in  sight  P 

'  How  they'll  greet  us ' — and  all  in  a  moment  his  roan 
Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone ; 
And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
Of  the  news  which  alone  could  save  Aix  from  her  fate, 
With  his  nostrils  like  pits  fall  of  blood  to  the  brim, 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye  sockets'  rim. 

Then  I  cast  loose  mv  buffcoat,  each  holster  let  fall, 

Shook  off  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all, 

Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear, 

Called  my  Roland  his  pet-name,  my  horse  without  peer ; 

Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang,  any  noise  bad  or  good, 

Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped  and  stood. 

And  all  I  remember  is,  friends  flocking  round 
As  I  sate  with  his  head  'twixt  my  knees  on  the  ground, 
And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Roland  of  mine, 
As  I  poured  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of  wine, 
Which  (the  burgesses  voted  by  common  consent) 
Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  good  news  from  Ghent"  * 

{Bells  and "Pomegranates,  p.  3.) 
As  a  contrast  to  this  piece  of  breathless  writing,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  a  piece  of  felicitous  pleasantry.  The  poet,  it  appears, 
took  into  his  garden  a  book  to  read  "one  golden  summer  morn," 
and  read  it  through.  In  a  fit  of  innocent  malice  "  he  resolved 
to  entomb  it  in  a  cleft  plum-tree :  conscientious  qualms  after- 
wards induced  him  to  rescue  the  unhappy  volume  some  time 
afterwards  from  its  unhallowed  grave.  Our  readers  will  not  fail 
to  observe  the  exquisite  happiness  of  some  of  the  rhymes. 

From  this  piece  of  "  learned  fun  and  frolic"  we  will  turn  to 
the  dying  bed  of  an  old  "  Tractarian  Cardinal,"  where  we  shall 
see  a  curious  compound  of  all  the  small  and  hideous  vices  of  the 
human  heart  fully  developed  under  the  sacred  Romish  hat. 
"  My  sons,  ye  would  not  be  my  death  ?   Go  dig 
The  white-graped  vineyard  where  the  oil-press  stood, 
Drop  water  gently  till  the  surface  sinks,  • 
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And  if  ye  find  •  .  Ah,  God  I  know  not,  I!  .  .  . 
Bedded  in  store  of  rotten  figieaves  soft, 
And  corded  up  in  a  tight  olive-frail, 
Some  lump,  ah  God,  of  lapis  lazuli, 
Big  as  a  Jew's  head  cut  off  at  the  nape, 
Blue  as  a  vein  o'er  the  Madonna's  breast  .  .  . 
Sons,  all  have  I  bequeathed  you,  villas,  all, 
That  brave  Frascati  villa  with  its  bath, 
So  let  the  blue  lump  poise  between  my  knees, 
Like  God  the  Father's  globe  on  both  his  hands 
Ye  worship  in  the  Jesu  Church  so  gay, 
For  Gandolf  shall  not  choose  but  see  and  burst! 
Swift  as  a  weaver's  shuttle  fleet  our  years: 
Man  goeth  to  the  grave,  and  where  is  he  ? 
Did  I  say  basalt  for  my  slab,  sons  ?  Black — 
'Twas  ever  antique-black  I  meant!  How  else 
Shall  ye  contrast  my  frieze  to  come  beneath  ? 
The  bas-relief  in  bronze  ye  promised  me, 
Those  Pans  and  Nymphs  ye  wot  of,  and  perchance 
Some  tripod,  thyrsus,  with  a  vase  or  sc> 
The  Saviour  at  his  sermon  on  the  mount, 
St  Praxed  in  a  glory,  and  one  Pan 
Ready  to  twitch  the  Nymph's  last  garment  of£ 
And  Moses  with  the  tables  •  .  •  but  I  know 
Ye  mark  me  not!  What  do  they  whisper  thee, 
Child  of  my  bowels,  Anselm?  Ah,  ye  hope 
To  revel  down  my  villas  while  I  gasp 
Bricked  o'er  with  beggar's  mouldy  travertine 
Which  Gandolf  from  his  tomb-top  chuckles  at! 
Nay,  boys,  ye  love  me — all  of  jasper  then! 
'Tis  jasper  ye  stand  pledged  to,  lest  I  grieve 
My  bath  must  needs  be  left  behind,  alas! 
One  block,  pure  green  as  a  pistachio-nut, 
There's  plenty  jasper  somewhere  in  the  world — 
And  have  I  not  St  Praxed's  ear  to  pray 
Horses  for  ye,  and  brown  Greek  manuscripts, 
And  mistresses  with  great  smooth  marbly  limbs  ? 
— That's  if  ye  carve  my  epitaph  aright, 
Choice  Latin,  picked  phrase,  Tully's  every  word, 
No  gaudy  ware  like  Gandolf s  second  line — 
Tully,  my  masters  ?    Ulpian  serves  his  need ! 
And  then  how  I  shall  lie  through  centuries, 
And  hear  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  mass, 
And  see  God  made  and  eaten  all  day  long, 
And  feel  the  steady  candle-flame,  and  taste  * 
Good  strong  thick  stupifying  incense-smoke  ! 
For  as  I  lie  here,  hours  of  the  dead  night, 
Dying  in  state  and  by  such  slow  degrees 
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I  fold  my  arms  as  if  they  clasped  a  crook, 

And  stretch  my  feet  forth  straight  as  stone  can  point, 

And  let  the  bedclothes  for  a  mortcloth  drop 

Into  great  laps  and  folds  of  sculptor's-work  : 

And  as  yon  tapers  dwindle,  and  strange  thoughts 

Grow,  with  a  certain  hamming  in  my  ears, 

About  the  life  before  this  life  I  lived, 

And  this  life  too,  Popes,  Cardinals,  and  Priests, 

St  Praxed  at  his  sermon  on  the  mount, 

Your  tall  pale  mother  with  her  talking  eyes, 

And  new-found  agate  urns  as  fresh  as  day, 

And  marble's  language,  Latin  pure,  discreet, 

— Aha,  elucescebat  quoth  our  friend  ? 

No  Tully,  said  I,  Ulpian  at  the  best ! 

Evil  and  brief  hath  been  my  pilgrimage. 

All  lapis,  all,  sons  !   Else  I  give  the  Pope 

My  villas."  {Bells  and  Pomegranates,  p.  9.) 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Papal  enormities,  we  will 
direct  the  reader's  attention  to  another  poem,  in  which  Mr. 
Browning  denounces  the  abuses  of  the  Confessional  It  is 
the  story  of  a  poor  love-sick  girl,  who  has  been  persuaded, 
or  rather  intimidated  by  one  of  those  human  atrocities,  called 
Bomish  priests,  to  betray  the  confidence  of  her  lover,  who 
k  engaged  in  some  popular  movement.  The  priest  swearing 
that  he  will,  of  course,  only  use  the  knowledge  thus  acquired 
to  save  her  lover's  soul  and  life*  She  wanders  to  the  market- 
place, and  there  beholds  her  lover's  execution,  with  the  demon 
priest  officiating.  If  any  living  man  has  hitherto  doubted  the 
genius  of  Robert  Browning,  let  nim  "  confess,"  when  he  has  read 
that  poem,  his  conversion.     The  poem  is  too  long  for  extraction. 

We  shall  now,  by  way  of  contrast  of  styles,  turn  to  a  little 
poem  of  Mr.  Mackay's,  imitated  from  Beranger,  called 

"THIRTEEN    AT   TABLE; 

A  VISION  OF  DEATH. 

"  Before  my  plate  the  salt  was  overset, 
And  thirteen  guests  around  my  table  met. 

*  Alas  1'  I  cried,  and  gazed  around  the  room, 

*  Omens  of  sorrow — warnings  of  the  tomb  V 

I   Scarce  had  I  said,  when  to  my  wond'ring  sight, 
Appear'd  a  spirit,  beautiful  and  bright — 
Cheer  «p,  my  friends,  be  merry  as  of  yore  ; 
Tve  looltd  on  Death,  and  fear  her  face  no  more. 

There  was  no  terror  in  her  eyes  so  sweet, 
A  broken  chain  was  lying  at  her  feet; 
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And  round  her  brow  she  wore  a  chaplct  rare, 
Twined  'mid  the  ringlets  of  her  auburn  hair ; 
And  her  white  fingers  pointed  to  her  breast, 
Where  slept  an  infant  in  unconscious  rest 
Fitly  fill  the  goblet  till  thenrinsruns  o'er; 
Tve  looh'd  on  Death,  and  fear  her  face  no  more. 

« Why,*  said  the  spirit,  c  why  should  mortals  fear 
Their  kindest  friend,  their  best  protector  here  ? 
Why  should  the  weary  and  the  slave  complain? — 
I  send  one  rest,  and  break  the  other's  chain ; 
And  give  weak  man,  ungrateful  for  my  love, 
Immortal  wings  to  waft  his  soul  above — ' 
Hushed  be  thy  fears,  0  maid  whom  I  adore, 
Tve  looh'd  on  Death,  and  fear  her  face  no  more. 

1  Thy  soul,  O  man !  imprisoned  here  below, 
Crawls  in  the  mire,  a  prey  to  every  woe ; 
But  freed  by  me,  on  angel  pinions  borne, 
Shall  visit  worlds  beyond  the  gates  of  morn, 
Shall  soar  to  spheres  where  sorrow  is  unknown, 
And  see  the  Godhead  on  his  sapphire  throne  !'  — 
Friend!  give  thy  hand!  be  merry  as  before; 
Tve  looh'd  on  Death,  and  fear  her  face  no  more. 

*  Then  fear  not  me,  nor  say  I'm  foe  to  man, 
And  till  I  call,  be  happy  if  you  can  !' 
The  vision's  fled !  fill,  fill  your  bumpers  high ! 
Let  omens  come,  we  will  not  fear  to  die ; 
Heaven  is  no  foe  to  innocent  delight ; 
Death  has  no  terror  if  the  heart  is  right. 
Friends  and  companions!  let  the  wine  run  o'er  ! 
We've  looh'd  on  Death,  and  fear  her  face  no  morer 

(Hope  of  the  World,  pp.  137—139.) 

As  an  evidence  of  his   power  in  another  style,  somewhat 
verging  on  Little's  Poems,  we  may  quote 

"'BE  QUIET,  DO!   I'LL  CALL  MY  MOTHER!' 
"  [In  the  * Parnasse  dei  Danes'  there  is*  song,  of  which  the  burden  is  ' Tenex- 
voos  coi,  j'appellerai  ma  sadre."      It  does  not,  however,  desenre  translation,  and 
nothing  of  it  hat  been  preserved  in  the  following,  but  the  rqfram.] 

"  As  I  was  sitting  in  a  wood, 

Under  an  oak  tree's  leafy  cover, 
Musing  in  pleasant  solitude, 

Who  should  eome  hy  but  John,  my  tover ! 
He  press'd  my  hand  and  kiss'd  my  cheek; 

Then,  warmer  growing,  kiss'd  the  other, 
While  I  exclaim'd,  and  strove  to  shriek, 

*  Be  quiet  do !  FU  call  my  mother  F 
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He  saw  my  anger  was  sincere, 

And  lovingly  began  to  chide  me ; 
Then  wiping  from  my  cheek  the  tear, 

He  sat  him  on  the  grass  beside  me. 
He  feign'd  such  pretty  amorous  woe, 
.  Breath'd  such  sweet  vows  one  after  other, 
I  could  but  smile,  while  whispering  low, 

'  Be  quiet  do  !  TU  call  my  mother  !9 

1  He  talk'd  so  long,  and  talk'd  so  well, 

And  swore  he  meant  not  to  deceive  me  ; 
I  felt  more  grief  than  I  can  tell, 

When  with  a  sigh  he  rose  to  leave  me ; 
'  Oh  !  John,'  said  I,  '  and  must  thou  go  ? 

I  love  thee  better  than  all  other  ; 
There  is  no  need  to  hurry  so  ; 

I  never  meant  to  catt  my  mother?" 

{Hope  of  the  World,  pp.  157,^158.) 

We  had  intended  to  have  said  a  few  words  cm  the  reprint  of 
Mr.  Powell's  Poems,  but  have  no  space :  accidentally  turning 
over  the  leaves  we,  however,  found  the  following,  which  we 
quote,  to  show  how  very  possible  it  is  for  the  advocate  of  gentle- 
ness to  grow  violent  and  vindictive,  and  how  unconsciously  and 
thoroughly  he  develops  the  very  fierceness  he  denounces ;  like 
the  Cynic  of  old,  "  treading  on  Plato's  pride  with  greater  pride." 
Let  Mr.  Powell  eschew  the  bitter  and  the  malignant,  and  he  may 

Jet  write  a  volume  which  will  float  down  to  posterity.   Hitherto 
e  has  not  done  it. 

"  THE  SONG  OF  THE  GALLOWS, 

OR,  BLOOD  FOR  BLOOD. 
'  Sow  an  execution,  rod  you  reap  a  crop  of  murder*,' 

One  joyous  summer  morn  the  crowd 

Rolled  onward  like  a  tide, 
That  hurries  hy  with  headlong  will 

Along  some  river's  side ; 
And  'mong  the  human  stream  of  life, 

E'en  children  I  espied. 

For  lo  !  upon  this  sunny  morn 

A  fellow-man  must  die ! 
A  mad,  despairing,  pinioned  wretch 

Will  stand  on  scaffold  high, 
And  in  a  moment  plunge  from  earth 
Into  eternity ! 
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Christ  have  mercy  on  his  souli 
For  his  brother-men  have  none ; 

They  have  brought  him  forth  to  be  strangled 
In  the  light  of  a  rising  sun  ! 

A  few  convulsed  sharp  pangs,  and  then 
His  sands  of  life  are  run. 

Now  the  bells  begin  to  toll, 
Christ  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 

Perchance  he  had  no  parent 

His  infant  feet  to  guide, 
No  brother,  friend,  or  teacher, 

In  tender  love  to  chide ; 
But  was,  from  his  first  birth-day, 

On  the  hard  world  flung  wide. 

And  can  ye  marvel,  statesmen, 

That  he  should  go  astray, 
Whose  steps  were  never  taught  to  walk 

In  virtue's  peaceful  way  ? 
But,  like  all  blundering  tyrants, 

Ye  rob,  and  then  ye  slay  J 

Ye  tyrants  drunk  with  arrogance ! 

Ye  nobles  gorged  with  gold  t 
Ye  bigots,  Pharisees,  and  Scribes, 

Unfeeling — heartless— cold  ! 
What  criminals  would  ye  stand  forth, 

Were  all  your  lives  unscrolled  ? 

Had  ye  provided  knowledge 
To  keep  his  heart  from  crime, 

Or  taught  him  simple  Gospel  truths 
In  childhood's  plastic  time, 

He  had  not  perished  blindly 
In  manhood's  darkened  prime ! 

Ye  kept  the  Gospel  from  him, 

Nor  suffered  him  to  go 
Where  he  might  learn  the  patience 

Of  Jesus,  'Man  of  woe;' 
But  from  the  first  ye  taught  him 

To  answer  blow  with  blow. 

Ye  taught  him  lust  for  glory, 

By  tricking  soldiers  out 
In  gold  and  scarlet  fineries, 

With  drum  and  trumpet  rout, 
While  the  royal  banner  proudly  waves 

Stirred  by  the  rabble's  shout. 
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Oh  !  'tis  as  foul  a  murder 

To  take  his  wretched  life, 
As  when  he  slew  his  victim 

Amid  the  blinding  strife 
Of  his  unchecked  passions,  raving 

With  frightful  madness  rife. 
But  ye,  in  calm-cold  malice, 

And  gaze  of  legal  hate, 
With  a  full  draught  of  human  life 

Your  thirst  for  vengeance  sate ; 
While  he,  poor  maniac,  wrought  his  crime 

With  rage  infuriate. 
Before  ten  thousand  people 

Ye  wring  a  human  neck, 
And  on  the  burning  coast  of  hell 

A  darkened  spirit  wreck  : 
Oh  !  'tis  a  glorious  trophy 

A  Christian's  brow  to  deck ! 
Each  violence,  like  a  dragon's  tooth, 

Sows  thick  this  world  with  crime; 
The  vengeance  law  inflicts  to-day 

Will  raise  up,  in  due  time, 
A  plenteous  crop  of  murderers. 

From  this  one  murder's  slime. 
Now  the  bell  has  ceased  to  toll, 
Christ  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! " 

(PoweWs  Poems,  pp.  103—106.) 

As  a  rebuke  to  the  above,  we  quote  a  pretty  sonnet  of  his  to 
the  Queen  :-r- 

"TO  THE  QUEEN. 
"  0  sov'reign  Lady  !  when  the  choral  voice 
Of  a  glad  nation  rose  in  proud  acclaim, 
And  the  skies  echoed  with  Victoria's  name, 
I  was  not  .tke  who  swelTd  the  vast  crowd's  noise  ; 
But,  in  a  quiet  meadow  far  away, 
I  call'd  on  all  things  living  to  rejoice 
In  the  sweet  promise  of  thy  golden  sway  ; 
For  in  thy  reign,  O  mistress  of  the  sea  ! 
I  recognise  a  brighter  dawn  on  earth. 
Rejoice,  ye  millions  of  the  human  birth  ! 
Let  shore  and  sea  your  happy  songs  resound ; 
For  she,  the  empress  of  the  great  and  free, 
Is  gentle-hearted,  and  in  her  we  see 
Truth,  beauty,  womanhood,  with  power  and  glory  crown'd  I" 

The  last  volume  on  our  list  is  of  a  very  different  order ;  it  is 
the  poem  of  die  day : — 
vol.  vn. — NO.  i  m 
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The  "  New  Timon  "  is  a  very  clever  poem  for  a  Whig ;  and 
is,  we  suspect,  written  by  a  fashionable  Baronet,  who  rejoices 
in,  now  and  then,  "  tice-tersd-mg"  his  name.  It  is,  of  coarse, 
very  u  one-sided ;"  indeed,  it  should  rather  be  called  a  pamphlet 
in  verse,  or  at  the  best,  a  partisan  satire ;  to  poetry  it  has  not 
the  least  pretension, — felicitous  passages  it  has  most  certainly, 
but  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  volume  is  "neatness."  A  Sun- 
day toady  has  elevated  it  to  the  skies,  or  rather  to  a  pit  drawing- 
room  ceiling.  It  is,  in  short,  just  such  a  poem  as  a  clever  man 
might  write  in  "kid-gloves."  We  give  some  of  the  best  extracts: — 

"  And  o'er  the  altered  scene  Calantha's  eye 
Roves  listless — yet  Time's  Great  the  passers  by  ! 
Along  the  road  still  fleet  the  men,  whose  names 
Live  in  the  talk  the  Moment's  glory  claims. 
There,  for  that  storm  or  stagnor,  '  The  Debate,' 
Pass  to  their  post  the  helmsmen  of  the  state. 
Now,  '  on  his  humble  but  his  faithful  steed,' 
Sir  Robert  rides— he  never  rides  at  speed — 
Careful  his  seat,  and  circumspect  his  gaze  ; 
And  still  the  cautious  trot  the  cautious  mind  betrays. 
Wise  is  thy  heed  ! — how  stout  soe'er  his  back, 
Thy  weight  has  oft  proved  fatal  to  thy  hack  ! 

Next,  with  loose  rein  and  careless  canter  view 
Our  man  of  men,  the  Prince  of  Waterloo  ; 
O'er  the  firm  brow  the  hat  as  firmly  prest, 
The  firm  shape  rigid  in  the  button'd  vest ; 
Within — the  iron  which  the  fire  has  proved, 

And  the  close  Sparta  of  a  mind  unmoved  ! 

***** 

His  eye  ne'er  wrong,  if  circumscribed  the  sight, 
Widen  the  prospect,  and  it  ne'er  is  right, 
Seen  through  the  telescope  of  habit  still, 
States  seem  a  camp,  and  all  the  world — a  drill ! 

Yet  oh,  how  few  his  faults,  how  pure  his  mind, 
Beside  his  fellow-conquerors  of  mankind  ; 
How  knightly  seems  the  iron  image,  shown 
By  Marlborough's  tomb,  or  lost  Napoleon's  throne ! 
Cold  if  his  lips,  no  smile  of  fraud  they  wear, 
Stern  if  his  heart,  still  '  Man'  is  graven  there ; 
No  guile — no  crime  his  step  to  greatness  made, 
No  freedom  trampled,  and  no  trust  betray'd ; 
The  eternal  'I'  was  not  his  law — he  rose 
Without  one  art  that  honour  might  oppose, 
And  leaves  a  human,  if  a  hero's,  name, 
To  curb  ambition  while  it  lights  to  fame. 
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But  who,  scarce  less  by  every  gazer  eyed, 

Walks  yonder,  swinging  with  a  stalwart  stride  ? 

With  that  vast  bulk  of  chest  and  limb  assigu'd 

So  oft  to  men  who  subjugate  their  kind  ; 

So  sturdy  Cromwell  push'd  broad  shoulder'd  on  ; 

So  burly  Luther  breasted  Babylon ; 

So  brawny  Cleon  bawl'd  his  Agora  down ; 

And  large-limb'd  Mabmoud  clutch'd  a  Prophet's  crown ! 

Ay,  mark  him  well !  the  schemer's  subtle  eye, 

The  stage-mime's  plastic  lip  your  search  defy — 

He,  like  Lysander,  never  deems  it  sin 

To  eke  the  lion's  with  the  fox's  skin  ; 

Vain  every  mesh  this  Proteus  to  enthral, 

He  breaks  no  statute,  and  he  creeps  through  all ; — 

First  to  the  mass  that  valiant  truth  to  tell, 

*  Rebellion's  art  is  never  to  rebel, — 

Elude  all  danger  but  defy  all  laws," — 

He  stands  himself  the  Safe  Sublime  he  draws ! 

In  him  behold  all  contrasts  which  belong 

To  minds  abased,  but  passions  rous'd,  by  wrong ; 

The  blood  all  fervour,  and  the  brain  all  guile, — 

The  patriot's  biuntness,  and  the  bondman's  wile. 

One  after  one  the  lords  of  time  advance, — 

Here  Stanley  meets, — how  Stanley  scorns,  the  glance  ! 

The  brilliant  chief,  irregularly  great, 

Frank,  haughty,  rash, — the  Rupert  of  Debate ! 

Nor  gout,  nor  toil,  his  freshness  can  destroy, 

And  Time  still  leaves  all  Eton  in  the  boy ; — 

First  in  the  class,  and  keenest  in  the  ring, 

He  saps  like  Gladstone,  and  he  fights  like  Spring  ! 

E'en  at  the  feast,  his  pluck  pervades  the  board, 

And  dauntless  game-cocks  symbolize  their  lord. 

Lo  where  atilt  at  friend — if  barr'd  from  foe — 

He  scours  the  ground,  and  volunteers  the  blow, 

And,  tired  with  conquest  over  Dan  and  Snob, 

Plants  a  sly  bruiser  on  the  nose  of  Bob ; 

Decorous  Bob,  too  friendly  to  reprove, 
Suggests  fresh  fighting  in  the  next  remove, 
And  prompts  his  chum,  in  hopes  the  vein  to  cool, 
To  the  prim  benches  of  the  Upper  School : 

Yet  who  not  listens,  with  delighted  smile, 
To  the  pure  Saxon  of  that  silver  style ; 
In  the  clear  style  a  heart  as  clear  is  seen, 
Prompt  to  the  rash — revolting  from  the  mean." 

(New  Timon). 
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Art,  IX. — Oliver  CromwelTs  Letters  and  Speeches,  ttitfi  Elucida- 
tions. By  Thomas  Carlyle.  2  vols.  London :  Chapman  & 
Hall.     1815. 

Mr.  Carlyle  visits  us  now  but  rarely,  and  we  had  hoped  that 
the  long  interval  in  which  he  has  been  absent  from  sight  would 
have  been  followed  up  by  some  grand  mental  effort,  in  which, 
although  we  might  distrust  the  conclusions,  and  put  down  much 
to  that  fine  phrenzy  in  which  he  utters  his  fragmental  notices, 
yet  we  trusted  that  longer  time  would  have  chastened  his 
excesses,  purified  his  style,  subdued  extravagant  hypotheses,  and, 
at  least,  have  brought  him  out  of  the  almost  bedlamite  ravings  in 
which  he  indulged  in  the  "  Hero  Worship."  We  deny  not  the 
power  of  passages  in  that  book ;  but  the  value  of  a  work  which 
resolves  all  good  into  a  power,  and  which  would  certainly  place 
Mahomet  even  as  excellent,  because  the  impostor  was  a  powerful 
trickster,  is  somewhat  questionable.  The  mind  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
appears  to  be  plagiarizing  from  itself,  and  the  work  before  us 
exhibits  little  more  than  the  application  of  the  above-named 
principle  to  excuse  every  act  of  the  unreal  canting  regicide 
before  us,  whose  life  was,  to  use  Mr.  Carlyle's  own  words, 
a  sham,  a  giant  lie,  an  incessant  simulation.  We  have  first  an  Intro- 
duction, headed  "  Anti-Dryasdust."  In  this,  Puritanism  is  repre- 
sented as  the  first  of  English  Heroisms.  This  Introduction, — 
a  complete  failure, — is  fined  by  quotations  from  a  gentleman, 
whose  lucubrations  we  have  seen  before;  one  as  mad  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  himself  in  his  abuse  of  all  systems  of  high  faith,  and 
holy  and  loyal  purpose ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  same  gentle- 
man whose  screech-owl  note  occasionally  sounds  in  the  awful 
stillness  of  the  "  Foreign  Quarterly."  We  do  not  profess  to 
understand  either  his  drift  or  argument,  or  language ;  neither  do 
we  think  that  he  is  quite  intelligible  even  to  himself.  A  remark- 
ably scant  notice  of  "  the  Biographers  of  Oliver  "  follows,  giving 
us  no  further  insight  than  we  nad  before,  omitting  much  known 
to  most  men,  and  using  the  elegant  figure  of  washing  Cromwell's 
dirty  linen  to  satiety,  though  we  can  tell  Mr.  Carlyle  that,  with 
all  his  efforts,  he  cannot  get  rid  of  the  spot  of  blood-  of  royal 
blood  -  on  the  regicide's  memory. 

"  His  hand  will  rather 

The  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine, 

Making  the  green  one  red" — 

ere  that  can  be  effected. 
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The  next  chapter  is  on  the  "  Cromwell  Kindred."  Oliver  was 
the  fifth  child  of  Robert  Cromwell  and  Elizabeth  Steward,  and 
was  born  on  the  25th  April,  1599.  The  registers  of  St.  John's 
parish,  Huntingdon,  contain  his  baptism  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month.  So  that  this  foul  foe  of  the  Church  was  an  enemy  in 
her  very  bosom,  and  though  she  provided  for  his  moral  and  reli- 
gious government,  ere  he  was  conscious  of  her  love,  he  repaid 
that  attention  by  aiming  his  cannon  balls  through  her  very  altars. 
His  wife  was  distantly  related  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart, 
so  that  by  the  ordinary  links  of  connexion,  Oliver  ought  to  have 
espoused  that  cause.  We  have  seen  how  kindly  he  fulfilled  that 
link  of  association  by  murdering  his  kinsman  by  marriage.  As  a 
cadet  of  the  house  of  Hinchinbrook,  his  father's  portion  in  life 
was  a  moderate  fortune  of  about  300/.  per  annum  in  those  days. 
His  father,  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  from  his  expensive  habits,  went 
by  die  name  of  the  Golden  Knight;  the  eldest  son  was  also 
expensive,  and  he  sold  Hinchinbrook  to  the  Montagues,  with 
whom  it  still  remains.  The  blazonry  of  the  Cromwells  has 
passed,  and  the  Montagues  have  superseded  them.  Robert 
Cromwell's  house  is  still  shown  at  Huntingdon ;  a  stream  runs 
past  it,  used  by  the  Cromwells  in  brewing,  according  to  tradi- 
tionary notices,  which  pretty  generally  affirm  Robert  Cromwell 
to  have  been  a  brewer ;  and  we  believe  this  tradition  to  be  true, 
though  Mr.  Carlyle  labours  to  get  rid  of  anything  like  mechanic 
operation  for  the  father  of  his  idol.  His  father  was  afterwards 
in  Parliament,  which  clearly  indicates  respectability.  Robert 
Cromwell's  sister,  Oliver's  aunt,  was  the  mother  of  John  Hamp- 
den, so  that  Cromwell  and  Hampden  were  cousins. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  exhibited  little  vivacity  in  this  portion  of  his 
narrative— in  fact,  seems  oppressed  by  the  very  dulness  of  his 
subject-matter.  The  next  portion  of  his  work  consists  of 
"Events  in  Oliver's  Biography."  These  assume  the  form  of 
"  Annals "  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  hands.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
follow  further  the  extremely  uninteresting  details  of  this  dullest 
of  races.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  well  known  as  a  writer  possessing  consi- 
derable graphic  powers ;  and  though  he  rarely  draws  either  a 
clear  inference  or  right  conclusion,  we  own  that  passages  in  the 
"  Hero  Worship,"  however  mad,  are  not  maudlin ;  but  we  have 
sought  in  vain  for  one  of  his  extractable  bits  up  to  the  present 
moment, — we  have,  at  last,  one: — 

"  In  November,  1605,  there  likewise  came  to  Robert  Cromwell's 
house,  no  question  of  it,  news  of  the  thrice-unutterable  Gunpowder 
Plot,  whereby  King,  Parliament,  and  God's  Gospel  in  England,  were 
to  have  been,  in  one  infernal  moment,  blown  aloft ;  and  the  Devil's 
Gospel,  and  accursed  incredibilities,  idolatries,  and  poisonous  confu* 
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sions  of  the  Romish  Babylon,  substituted  in  their  room  !  The  eternal 
truth  of  the  Living  God  to  become  an  empty  formula,  a  shamming 
grimace  of  the  three-hatted  Chimera !  These  things  did  fill  Hunting- 
don and  Robert  Cromwell's  house  with  talk  enough  in  the  winter  of 
Oliver's  sixth  year.  And  again,  in  the  summer  of  his  eleventh  year, 
in  May  1610,  there  doubtless  failed  not  news  and  talk,  how  the  Great 
Henry  was  stabbed  in  Paris  streets :  assassinated  by  the  Jesuits ; — 
black  sons  of  the  scarlet  woman,  murderous  to  soul  and  to  body." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  58. 

In  1616  we  have  the  admission  of  Oliver  to  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Carlyle  falls  foul  on  some  royalist 
who  has  inserted  the  following  inscription  in  the  College  books, 
between  Olivers  entry  and  the  next  following: — 

" '  Hie  fuit  grandis  iile  imposter,  Carnifex  perditissimup,  qmpientis- 
simo  Rege  Carolo  Primo  nefarise  cade  sublato,  ipsum  usurpavit 
Thronum,  et  Tria  Regna  per  quinque  ferme  annorum  spatium  sub 
Protectoris  nomine  indomita  tyrannide  vexavit' " 

" Pientissimo"  he  adds,  *' which  might  be  as  well  piantissimo,  if 
conjugation  and  declension  were  observed,  is  accredited  barbarous 
Latin  for  '  most  pious,'  but  means  '  most  expiative,'  by  which  title  the 
zealous  individual  of  later  date  indicates  his  martyred  Majesty,  a 
most  expiative  Majesty  indeed." 

We  beg  leave  to  tell  Mr.  Carlyle  that  the  old  royalist  is  not 
so  wrong:  pientissimus,  although  "piens"  is  obsolete,  is  found 
constantly  in  Latin  inscriptions ;  we  refer  him  to  Muretus,  to 
Maffei,  to  various  other  authorities.  And  we  must  tell  Mr.  Car- 
lyle that  the  spleen  of  party  carries  him  into  nonsense,  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  poor  Priscian,  whose  shade  might  well  shudder, 
could  he  hear  any  writer  formally  discourse  of  tho  conjugation 
of  an  adjective. 

In  the  June  of  1617,  Oliver's  father  died,  leaving  him  his  heir ; 
he  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age.  There  is  no  evidence  that, 
after  this,  he  followed  the  legal  profession,  as  has  been  thought 
by  some.  Cripplegate  Church  contains,  in  August  1620,  nis 
marriage  to  Elizabeth  Bourcher.  Milton's  burial,  November 
12, 1674,  is  in  the  same  registry.  Some  minister,— or  ministers, 
we  have  not  the  time  at  present  to  examine, — doubtless  of  Puritan 
sentiments,  then  held  that  church,  and  drew  thither  Cromwell 
and  his  Latin  secretary.  We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Carlyle  in 
censuring  Laud  for  his  severe  conduct  to  the  Puritans,  destroy- 
ing their  scheme  for  buying  up  advowsons  in  1633,  and  using 
the  Star  Chamber  certainly  to  cruel  ends.  In  1624  this  Puritan 
scheme  originated,  which  Laud  used  such  fatal  measures  to 
suppress.  Puritanism,  at  that  period,  was  making  proselytes. 
Hampden,  Py m,  and  Cromwell,  are  no  mean  quotations ;  and 
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men  of  better  blood  were  found  inclining  to  the  same.  In 
1628  Oliver  was  member  for  Huntingdon.  The  scenes  in  this 
parliament  were  most  extraordinary;  the  Speaker,  Finch,  forcibly 
neld  in  the  chair,  the  strange  speeches  of  the  members,  and 
its  ultimate  dissolution,  are,  however,  generally  known,  and 
Mr.  Carlyle  recovers  a  little  life  in  telling  them.  Charles  dis- 
solved this  parliament,  and  took  to  his  ship-money.  The 
remarkable  nypochondria  to  which  Cromwell  was  subjected, 
repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Carlyle  as  a  perfection,  at  this  and 
most  periods,  seems  to  us  a  madness  which  may  extenuate  much 
of  his  cruelty  and  disloyalty.  He  had,  in  all,  nine  children — 
five  sons  and  four  daughters ;  the  eldest,  Richard,  Mr.  Carlyle 
chronicles  very  graphically:  "Protector,  1658.  Dies,  poor 
idle  Triviality,  at  Cheshunt,  12th  July,  1712."  The  events 
in  this  brief  biography  terminate  with  the  ship-money  writ, 
1634,  and  from  hence  begin  the  letters  and  speeches  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  intersected  by  many  commentaries  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
to  make  Crambo  and  Cant  intelligible.  He  thinks  that  he  is 
the  first  actual  reader,  for  nearly  two  centuries.  The  ravings  of 
hypochondriasis,  combined  with  Puritanism,  make  so  unattrac- 
tive a  compound,  that  we  think  this  is  by  no  means  improbable. 
We  allow  Mr.  Carlyle  an  ovation  for  his  incubation  of  this  trai- 
torous brood.  We  subjoin  the  following  account  of  the  letters, 
in  Mr.  Carlyle's  own  language : — 

"  I  called  these  letters  good, — but  withal,  only  good  of  their  kind. 
No  eloquence,  elegance,  not  always  even  clearness  of  expression,  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  them.  They  are  written  with  far  other  than  literary  aims ; 
written,  most  of  them,  in  the  very  flame  and  conflagration  of  a  revo- 
lutionary straggle,  and  with  an  eje  to  the  despatch  of  indispensable 
business  alone;  but  it  will  be  found,  I  conceive,  that,  for  such  end, 
they  are  well  written.  Superfluity,  as  if  by  a  natural  law  of  the  case, 
the  writer  has  had  to  discard ;  whatsoever  quality  can  be  dispensed 
with,  is  indifferent  to  him.  With  unwieldy  movement,  yet  with  a 
great  solid  step,  he  pressed  through,  towards  his  object ;  has  marked 
out  very  decisively  what  the  real  steps  towards  it  are;  discriminating 
well  the  essential  from  the  extraneous  ; — forming  to  himself,  in  short, 
a  true,  not  an  untrue,  picture  of  the  business  that  is  to  be  done. 
There  is  in  these  letters,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  silence  still  more  sig- 
nificant of  Oliver  to  us  than  any  speech  they  have.  Dimly  we  discover 
features  of  an  intelligence,  and  soul  of  a  man,  greater  than  any  speech. 
The  intelligence  that  can,  with  full  satisfaction  to  itself,  come  out  in 
eloquent  speaking,  in  musical  singing,  is,  after  all,  a  small  intelligence. 
He  that  works  and  does  some  poem,  not  he  that  merely  says  one,  is 
worthy  of  the  name  of  poet.  Cromwell,  emblem  of  the  dumb  English, 
is  interesting  to  me  by  the  very  inadequacy  of  his  speech.  Heroic 
insight,  valour,    and  belief,   without  words, — how   noble  is   it  in 
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comparison  to   eloquent   words   without  heroic   insight!"  —  Vol.  i. 
p.  116. 

Well,  if  Mr.  Carlyle  likes  inadequacy  better  than  adequacy, 
prefers  want  of  expression  to  expression,  ineloquence  to  elo- 
quence, we  can  only  say  the  world  is  not  now  of  his  mind ;  and 
therefore  is  a  Cromwellied,  to  which  this  book  is  preparative,  the 
least  attemptible  of  all  "  lieds ; "  and  though  we  know  no  one  so 
likely  as  Mr.  Carlyle  to  succeed  in  it,  still  we  do  not  recommend 
the  essay  even  to  him ;  for  to  us  this  present  work  appears  a 
quantum  suff.  of  Cromwell  for  some  time.  In  the  documents, 
of  which  we  shall  take  a  rapid  glance,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  been 
at  the  pains  to  punctuate  them,  and  to  amend  the  spelling. 
After  a  letter  of  Oliver  from  Ely,  which  ill  merits  such  eloquent 
praise,  we  have  the  following  passage :  — 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  tone  in  the  soul  of  this  Oliver  that  holds  of  the 
perennial.  With  a  noble  sorrow,  with  a  noble  patience,  he  longs 
towards  the  mark  of  the  prize  of  the  high  calling.  He,  I  think,  has 
chosen  the  better  part  The  world  and  its  wild  tumults, — if  they  will 
but  let  him  alone !  Yet  he,  too,  will  venture,  will  do  and  suffer  for 
God's  cause,  if  the  call  come.  What  man  with  better  reason  ?  He 
hath  had  plentiful  wages  beforehand ;  snatched  out  of  darkness  into 
marvellous  light :  he  will  never  earn  the  least  mite.  Annihilation  of 
self ;  selbsttodtung,  as  Novalis  calls  it ;  casting  yourself  at  the  footstool 
of  God's  throne,  '  to  live  or  to  die  for  ever  ;  as  Thou  wilt,  not  as  I 
will.'  Brother,  hadst  thou  never,  in  any  form,  such  moments  in  thy 
history  ?  Thou  knowest  them  not,  even  by  credible  rumour  ?  Well, 
thy  earthly  path  was  peaceabler,  I  suppose.  But  the  Highest  was  never 
in  thee,  the  Highest  will  never  come  out  of  thee.  Thou  shalt  at  best 
abide  by  the  stuff ;  as  cherished  house-dog,  guard  the  stuff, — perhaps 
with  enormous  gold-collars  and  provender;  but  the  battle  and  the  hero- 
death,  and  victory's  fire-chariot,  carrying  men  to  the  Immortals,  shall 
never  be  thine.  I  pity  thee':  brag  not,  or  I  shall  have  to  despise  thee." 
VoLi.  p.  143. 

Among  other  documents,  the  following  letter,  written  by 
Cromwell,  after  the  Battle  of  Marston  Moor,  will  convey  a 
more  favourable  idea  of  him  than  most  of  the  correspondence 
after  this  period : — 

"  To  my  loving  brother,  Colonel  Valentine  Walton :  These. 

"  Leaguer  before  York,  5th  July,  1644. 
"  Dear  Sir, — It's  our  duty  to  sympathise  in  all  mercies  5  and  to 
praise  the  Lord  together  in  chastisements  or  trials,  that  so  we  may 
sorrow  together.  Truly  England,  and  the  Church  of  God,  hath  had 
a  great  favour  from  the  Lord  in  this  great  victory,  given  unto  us 
such  as  the  like  never  was  since  this  war  began.  It  had  all  the 
evidences  of  an  absolute  victory,  obtained  by  the  Lord's  blessing  upon 
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the  godly  party  principally.  We  never  charged,  but  we  routed  the 
enemy.  The  left  wing,  which  I  commanded,  being  our  own  horse, 
saying  a  few  Scots  in  our  rear,  beat  all  the  Prince's  horse.  God 
made  them  as  stubble  to  our  swords.  We  charged  their  regiments  of 
foot  with  our  horse,  and  routed  all  we  charged.  The  particulars  I 
cannot  relate  now  ;  but  I  believe,  of  twenty  thousand,  the  Prince 
hath  not  four  thousand  left.  Give  glory,  all  the  glory,  to  God. — Sir, 
God  hath  taken  away  your  eldest  son  ,by  a  cannon-shot.  It  broke 
his  leg.  We  were  necessitated  to  have  it  cut  off,  whereof  he  died* 
Sir,  you  know  my  own  trials  this  way ;  but  the  Lord  supported  me 
with  this,  That  the  Lord  took  him  into  the  happiness  we  all  pant  for, 
and  live  for.  There  is  your  precious  child  full  of  glory,  never  to 
know  sin  or  sorrow  any  more.  He  was  a  gallant  young  man,  exceed- 
ingly gracious.  God  give  you  His  comfort.  Before  his  death,  he 
was  so  full  of  comfort,  that  to  Frank  Russell  and  myself  he  could  not 
express  it — '  It  was  so  great  above  his  pain.'  This  he  said  to  us. 
Indeed  it  was  admirable.  A  little  after,  he  said  one  thing  lay  upon 
his  spirit.  I  asked  him  what  that  was  ?  He  told  me  it  was,  that  God 
had  not  suffered  him  to  be  any  more  the  executioner  of  His  enemies. 
At  his  fall,  his  horse  being  killed  with  the  bullet,  and,  as  I  am 
informed,  three  horses  more,  I  am  told  he  bid  them  open  to  the  right 
and  left,  that  he  might  see  the  rogues  run.  Truly,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly beloved  in  the  army  of  all  that  knew  him.  But  few  knew  him  ; 
for  he  was  a  precious  young  man,  fit  for  God.  Tou  have  cause  to 
bless  the  Lord.  He  is  a  glorious  saint  in  Heaven  ;  wherein  you 
ought  exceedingly  to  rejoice.  Let  this  drink  up  your  sorrow,  seeing 
these  are  not  feigned  words  to  comfort  you  ;  but  the  thing  is  so  real 
and  undoubted  a  truth,  you  may  do  all  things  by  the  strength  of 
Christ.  Seek  that,  and  you  shall  easily  bear  your  trial.  Let  this 
public  mercy  to  the  Church  of  God  make  you  to  forget  your  private 
sorrow.     The  Lord  be  your  strength  :  so  prays 

"  Your  truly  faithful  and  loving  brother, 

"Oliver  Cromwell." 
— Vol.  i.  p.  195. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  puritan  spirit  that  made 
this  dying  man  regret  that  he  should  no  longer  be  the  execu- 
tioner of  his  enemies ;  it  is  perfectly  of  a  piece  with  that  decla- 
ration of  Cromwell,  "  If  he  met  the  King  in  battle,  he  would 
fire  his  pistol  at  the  King,  as  at  another." 

The  following  brief  epistle  exhibits  Oliver  in  a  very  mer- 
ciful light,  with  respect  to  a  brave  resisting  enemy,  the  governor 
of  the  garrison  in  Farringdon : — 

"  To  the  Governor  of  the  Garrison  in  Fannngdon. 

"  29th  April,  1645. 
"Sib,— I  understand,  by  forty  or  fifty  poor  men,  whom  you  forced 
into  your  house,  that  you  have  many  there  whom  you  cannot  arm, 
and  who  are  not  serviceable  to  you.     If  these  men  should  perish  by 
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your  means,  it  were  great  inhumanity  surely.  Honour  and  honesty 
require  this,  that  though  you  be  prodigal  of  your  own  lives,  yet  not 
to  be  so  of  theirs.  If  God  give  you  into  my  hands,  I  will  not  spare  a 
man  of  you,  if  you  put  me  to  a  storm.  "  Oliver  Cromwele." 

—Vol  i.  p.  207. 

Equally  curious  is  the  following  passage,  as  illustrative  of 
puritan  toleration  in  another  view.  It  was  written  after  the 
storm  of  Bristol : — 

"  Presbyterians,  Independents,  all  have  here  the  same  spirit  of  faith 
and  prayer  ;  the  same  presence  and  answer  ;  they  agree  here,  have  no 
names  of  difference  :  pity  it  is  it  should  be  otherwise  anywhere  !  All 
that  believe  have  the  real  unity,  which  is  most  glorious ;  because 
inward,  and  spiritual,  in  the  Body,  and  to  the  Head.  For  being  united 
in  forms,  commonly  called  uniformity,  every  Christian  will  for  peace- 
sake  study  and  do  as  far  as  conscience  will  permit.  And  for  brethren 
in  tilings  of  the  mind  we  look  for  no  compulsion,  but  that  of  light 
and  reason.  In  other  things,  God  hath  put  the  sword  in  the  Parlia- 
ment's hands, — for  the  terror  of  evil-doers  and  the  praise  of  them  that 
do  well.  If  any  plead  exemption  from  that, — he  knows  not  the 
Gospel :  if  any  would  wring  that  out  of  your  hands,  or  steal  it  from 
you  under  what  pretence  soever,  I  hope  they  shall  do  it  without 
effect."— Vol  i.  p.  230. 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Parliament  speaker,  Lentball, 
and  is  pretty  significant  that  the  Roundheads  were  quite  ready  to 
enact  as  great  atrocities  to  the  full  to  maintain  a  wrong  system, 
as  had  been  practised  on  behalf  of  a  right  one.  "  God  has  put 
in  the  Parliament's  hands  exemption  in  things  of  the  mind." 
What  acts  are  not  mental  ?    The  zealot  was  no  metaphysician. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  creature  Hammond, 
the  jailor  of  unfortunate  Charles,  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  and 
proves  at  least  that  neither  Cromwell  nor  Hammond  had  clear 
consciences. 

"  You  say  :  '  God  hath  appointed  authorities  among  the  nations,  to 
which  active  or  passive  obedience  is  to  be  yielded.  This  resides  in 
England  in  the  Parliament  Therefore  active  or  passive  resistance,' 
&c.  Authorities  and  powers  are  the  ordinance  of  God.  This  or  that 
species  is  of  human  institution,  and  limited,  some  with  larger,  others 
with  stricter  bands,  each  one  according  to  its  constitution.  But  I  do 
not  therefore  think  the  authorities  may  do  anything,  and  yet  such 
obedience  be  due.  All  agree  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  law- 
ful to  resist  If  so,  your  ground  fails,  and  so  likewise  the  inference. 
Indeed,  dear  Robin,  not  to  multiply  words,  the  query  is,  Whether 
ours  be  such  a  case  ?  This  ingenuously  is  the  true  question.  To  this 
I  shall  say  nothing,  though  I  could  say  very  much  ;  but  only  desire 
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thee  to  see  what  thou  findest  in  thy  own  heart  to  two  or  three  plain 
considerations :  First,  Whether  Salus  Populi  be  a  sound  position  ? 
Secondly,  Whether  in  the  way  in  hand,  really  and  before  the 
Lord,  before  whom  conscience  has  to  stand,  this  be  provided  for ; — 
or  if  the  whole  fruit  of  the  War  is  not  like  to  be  frustrated,  and  all 
most  like  to  turn  to  what  it  was,  and  worse  ?  And  this  contrary  to 
Engagements,  explicit  Covenants  with  those  who  ventured  their  lives 
upon  those  Covenants  and  Engagements,  without  whom  perhaps,  in 
equity,  relaxation  ought  not  to  be  ?  Thirdly,  Whether  this  army  be 
not  a  lawful  power,  called  by  God  to  oppose  and  fight  against  the 
King  upon  some  stated  grounds ;  and  being  in  power  to  such  ends, 
may  not  oppose  one  name  of  authority,  for  those  ends,  as  well  as 
another  name — since  it  was  not  the  outward  authority  summoning 
them,  that  by  its  power  made  the  quarrel  lawful,  but  the  quarrel  was 
lawful  in  itself?  If  so,  it  may  be,  acting  will  be  justified  in  foro 
Jutmano. — But  truly  this  kind  of  reasonings  may  be  but  fleshly,  either 
with  or  against :  only  it  is  good  to  try  what  good  may  be  in  them. 
And  the  Lord  teach  us." — Vol.  i.  p.  393. 

Cromwell  soon,  however,  after  this  stifled  the  "  still  small 
voice,9'  and  the  death  of  his  royal  victim  was  the  means  of  a  march 
to  England's  protectorship.  The  following  remarks  of  Mr 
Carlyle  on  the  death-warrant  of  Charles  I.,  a  document  too  well 
known  to  need  insertion,  are  perfectly  in  the  spirit  in  which  the 
whole  work  is  conceived, — Mr.  Carlyle  throughout  identifying 
himself  with  the  regicides. 

"  The  Trial  of  Charles  Stuart  falls  not  to  be  described  in  this  place  ; 
the  deep  meanings  that  lie  in  it  cannot  be  so  much  as  glanced  at  here. 
Oliver  Cromwell  attends  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  at  every  session 
except  one  ;  Fairfax  sits  only  in  the  first.  Ludlow,  Whalley,  Walton, 
names  known  to  us,  are  also  constant  attendants  in  that  High  Court, 
daring  that  long,  memorable  month  of  January,  1649.  The  King  is 
thrice  brought  to  the  Bar  ;  refuses  to  plead,  comports  himself  with 
royal  dignity,  with  royal  haughtiness,  strong  in  his  divine  right ; 
*  smiles'  contemptuously,  '  looks  with  an  austere  countenance  ;' — 
does  not  seem,  till  the  very  last,  to  have  fairly  believed  that  they 
would  dare  to  sentence  him.  But  they  were  men  sufficiently  provided 
with  daring  ;  men,  we  are  bound  to  see,  who  sat  there  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Maker  of  all  men,  as  executing  the  judgments  of  Heaven 
above,  and  had  not  the  fear  of  any  man  or  thing  on  the  earth  be* 
low.  Bradshaw  said  to  the  King,  *  Sir,  you  are  not  permitted  to 
issue  out  in  these  discoursings.  This  Court  is  satisfied  of  its  autho- 
rity. No  Court  will  bear  to  hear  its  authority  questioned  in  that 
manner.' — '  Clerk,  read  the  sentence  !'  And  so,  under  date  29th 
January,  1648-9,  there  is  this  stern  document  to  be  introduced  ;  not 
specifically  Oliver's  composition  ;  but  expressing  in  every  letter  of  it 
the  conviction  of  Oliver's  heart,  in  this,  one  of  his  most  important 
appearances  on  the  stage  of  earthly  life." — Vol  i.  p.  400. 
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Nor  are  his  remarks  a  whit  less  truculent  on  this  act:  — 

"  '  Ipsis  molossis  ferociores,  more  savage  than  their  own  mastiffs  !* 
shrieks  Saumaise  ;*  shrieks  all  the  world,  in  unmelodious  soul-confus- 
ing diapason  of  distraction, — happily  at  length  grown  very  faint  in 
our  day.  The  truth  is,  no  modern  reader  can  conceive  the  then 
atrocity,  ferocity,  unspeakability  of  this  fact.  First,  after  long  reading  in 
the  old  dead  pamphlets  does  one  see  the  magnitude  of  it.  To  be  equalled, 
nay  to  be  preferred  think  some,  in  point  of  horror,  to  'the  crucifixion  of 
Christ*  Alas,  in  these  irreverent  times  of  ours,  if  all  the  kings  of  Europe 
were  to  be  cut  in  pieces  at  one  swoop,  and  flung  in  heaps  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's churchyard  on  the  same  day,  the  emotion  would,  in  strict 
arithmetical  truth,  be  small  in  comparison  !  We  know  it  not,  this 
atrocity  of  the  English  Regicides  ;  shall  never  know  it.  I  reckon  it 
perhaps  the  most  daring  action  any  body  of  men  to  be  met  with  in 
History  ever,  with  clear  consciousness,  deliberately  set  themselves  to 
do."--  VoLLp.  401. 

Has  it  indeed  grown  fainter  and  fainter  ? — why,  the  legal  injus- 
tice has  been  condemned  by  every  authority  since  worth  naming. 
The  king  was  murdered,  martyred ;  the  Church  hath  it  so,  and 
the  Church  influence  will  outlast  myriads  of  Cromwells, 
Canters,  and  Carlyles. 

The  Irish  campaign  follows  on  this  most  tragical  of  all  the 
events  in  England's  history.  The  storming  of  Tredah  is  not  likely 
to  go  soon  out  of  Irish  memory ;  2,000  men  were  put  to  the 
sword  by  Cromwell's  special  order,  and  he  terms  their  execution 
a  judgment  of  God.  In  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Ross,  the 
following  passage  will  give  a  sufficient  hint  of  the  toleration  of 
the  Puritan: — 

"  As  for  that  which  you  mention,  concerning  liberty  of  conscience, 
I  meddle  not  with  any  man's  conscience.  But  if,  by  liberty  of  con- 
science, you  mean  a  liberty  to  exercise  the  mass,  I  judge  it  best  to  use 
plain  dealing,  and  to  let  you  know  where  the  Parliament  of  England 
have  power  that  will  not  be  allowed  of." — Vol.  i.  p.  477. 

Verily,  O'Connell  would  have  had  small  credit  for  his  street 
genuflections  with  the  Protector.  The  curse  of  Cromwell  is  not 
easily  forgotten  in  that  country ;  and  Clonmel  echoed  with  the 
tale  of  the  puritan  mercy  for  many  a  year. 

On  his  return  from  this  campaign,  Cromwell  was  appointed 
"  Captain-General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  forces 
raised  or  to  be  raised  by  the  Commonwealth."  The  Scotch  war 
was  now  before  him,  with  the  Irish  prestige  in  his  favour. 
Such  despatches  as  passed  between  Cromwell  and  Leslie  have 
rarely  happened  among  military  men.  Each  claims  for  himself 
the  exclusive  favour  of  God;  and  one  is  about  as  right  as  the  other. 

*  Salmasii  Clamor  Regii  Sanguinis. 
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We  shall  not  stop  for  the  details  of  Leslie's  defeat,  nor  for  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  but  proceed  to  the  treatment  the  Parliament 
experienced  from  Cromwell.  The  dismissal  of  the  Sump  Par- 
liament by  Oliver,  the  greatest  invasion  of  the  constitution  that 
has  ever  been  known,  Mr.  Carlyle  passes  over  humorously, 
forgetting  how  he  had  railed  against  the  King  for  doing  what  he 
had  the  legal  power  to  do— to  dissolve  it,  and  omitting  to  notice 
what  Oliver  Cromwell  did  contrary  to  all  law  and  justice, 
destroying  the  Commons*  estate.  The  "  Praise-God  Barebones 
Parliament"  succeeds.  We  recommend  to  our  readers  the  address 
of  Oliver  to  this  Parliament,  which  is  really  a  curious  document. 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  187.  J  We  by  no  means  share  in  the  laudation  of  it, 
but  have  certainly  seen  worse  addresses  on  business  matters. 
The  "  Little  Parliament"  soon  had  its  end  in  the  Protectorate. 
One  of  its  first  measures  was  to  place  in  the  hands  of  thirty- 
eight  Puritans,  a  supreme  commission  for  the  trial  of  public 
preachers.  It  was  formed  of  nine  laymen  and  twenty-nine  clergy- 
men, or,  at  least,  so  classed  in  those  days ;  though  the  Protector 
was  not  particular  to  a  shade,  as  to  whether  they  were  Anabap- 
tists, Independents,  or  Presbyterians.  Nothing  at  all  dogma- 
tical or  narrow,  nothing  exclusive  in  all  this !  This  first  Pro- 
tectorate Parliament  was  not  suffered  to  remain  long  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  Oliver  found  their  discussions  rather  search- 
ing; disquisitions  about  parliament  power,  and  protectorate 
power,  and  military  power,  and  tyrant  power,  were  really  awk w  ard 
points;  and,  accordingly,  Oliver  soon  settled  it,  as  he  had  done 
the  previous. 

His  third  speech  to  his  Parliament,  in  the  second  volume,  is  a 
marvellous  thmg  in  its  way,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  lie  to  every 
circumstance  of  his  previous  life,  to  every  opinion  for  the 
conscientious  support  of  which  he  stood  out  in  rebellion  against 
Charles.  Does  the  Czar,  in  his  strongest  ukase,  say  more  than 
the  following : — "  You  were  a  Free  Parliament ;  and,  truly,  so 
you  are  whilst  you  own  the  government  and  authority  which 
sent  you  hither.  But,  certainly,  that  word  '  Free  Parliament' 
implied  a  reciprocity,  or  it  implied  nothing  at  all.  Indeed,  there 
was  a  reciprocity  implied  and  expressed;  and  I  think  your 
actions  and  carriages  ought  to  be  suitable.  But  I  see  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  now  a  little  to  magnify  my  office." 

He  then  proceeds,  having  mentioned  the  resignation  of  the 
Little  Parliament,  to  say — 

"  My  own  power  was  again,  by  this  resignation,  become  as  boundless 
and  unlimited  as  before, — myself  '  the  only  constituted  authority  that 
was  left,'  a  person  having  power  over  the  three  nations  without  bound 
or  limit  set, — and  all  government,  all  civil  administration  at  an  end." 
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x     When  did  Charles  ever  bring  matters  to  such  a  pass  ?   When 
was  the  legitimate  king  in  that  position  ?     Again : — 

"  Is  not  liberty  of  conscience  in  religion  a  fundamental  ?  So  long 
as  there  is  liberty  of  conscience  for  the  supreme  magistrate  to  exercise 
his  conscience  in  erecting  what  form  of  Church  government  he  is 
satisfied  he  should  set  up,  why  should  he  not  give  the  like  liberty  to 
others?" 

Did  Charles  do  more?  Did  he  step  to  this  limit  of  the 
Usurper?    Never.  J 

"  Liberty  of  conscience  is  a  natural  right,  and  he  that  would  have 
it  ought  to  give  it,  having  himself  liberty  to  settle  what  he  likes  for 
the  public." 

There,  voluntary-principle  men,  look  at  your  Protector,  and 
say,  was  ever  Church  more  absolute  than  he  ? 

Talk  of  Charles,  did  he  ever  hold  out  language  like  the 
following? — 

"  Seeing  the  authority  which  called  you  is  so  little  valued,  and  so 
much  slighted,  till  some  such  assurance  be  given  and  made  known, 
that  the  fundamental  interest  shall  be  settled  and  approved  according 
to  the  Proviso  in  the  Writ  of  Return,  and  such  a  consent  testified  as 
will  make  it  appear  that  the  same  is  accepted,  I  have  caused  a  stop 

TO  BE  PUT  TO  TOUR  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  PARLIAMENT  HOUSE," 

There  is  constitutional  liberty !  There  is  a  Praetorian-guard 
government !  Old  Rome,  in  her  decline,  when  the  soldiers  sold 
the  empire  to  the  best  bidder,  was  not  under  a  more  complete 
military  despotism ! 

The  first  Protectorate  Parliament  is  dissolved  after  listening 
to  a  second  Speech  rather  less  intelligible  than  the  former,  but, 
at  least,  concluding  with  an  unmistakeable  dismissal 

In  the  new  parliament,  although  the  returns  were  400  in 
number,  to  the  surprise  of  nearly  100  they  were  refused  admis- 
sion into  parliament,  because  the  Protector  would  not  certify  to 
their  eligibility  for  his  purposes.  Soldiers  stood  at  the  door, 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter  without  the  Protector's  certi- 
ficate. Did  Charles  do  this  by  even  Pym  or  Hampden  ?  What 
a  convenient  position  for  the  Protector  I  What  a  disagreeable 
one  for  Hazelrigg  and  his  republicans,  all  of  whom  are  excluded. 
Rather  short  affairs  these  parliaments!  Rather  septimenial 
than  septennial ! 

This  select  assemblage  pleased  the  Protector,  and  his  first 
speech,  except  in  the  vehement  terror  of  assassination  which  it 
exhibits,  is  full  of  happiness  to  see  such  a  charming  Scelta. 
They  were  beginning  to  see  that  kingship  was  Oliver's  end  and 
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aim,  and  were  not  reluctant  to  gratify  it.     Oliver  coquets  most 

G'eldingly  with  them*  A  little  more  pressure  would  have  made 
m  an  emperor — a  czar ;  it  would  have  added  a  name,  and  yet 
but  a  name,  to  the  irresponsible  authority  he  had  usurped.  In 
his  last  recorded  speech  in  this  work,  we  have,  in  the  following 
words,  a  perfect  key  to  Oliver's  heart  on  this  subject : — 

"  But  if  I  knew,  as  indeed  I  do,  that  very  generally  good  men  do 
not  swallow  this  title  (king),  though  really  it  is  no  part  of  their  goodness 
to  be  unwilling  to  so  submit  to  what  a  parliament  shall  settle  for  them; 
jet  I  must  say,  it  is  my  duty  and  my  conscience  to  beg  of  you,  that 
there  may  be  no  hard  things  put  upon  me,  things  I  mean  hard  to  them, 
which  they  cannot  swallow."  # 

After  this  we  get  this  sentence  greatly  modified  into  the 
following: — 

"  I  do  not  make  a  parallel  between  men  of  different  mind,  '  mere 
dissentient  individuals,'  and  a  parliament,  as  to  which  shall  have  their 
desires.    I  know  that  there  is  no  comparison." 

Oliver  was  for  the  kingship.  Other  portions  of  this  artful 
speech  of  Protector-craft,  are  equally  conclusive — "  I  would 
willingly  be  a  sacrifice  " — "  Deal  heartily  and  freely,  I  would 
have  you  lose  nothing,"  &c 

Mr.  Carlvle  considers  the  following  sentence  in  the  eleventh 
Speech,  a  bottomless  imbroglio.  We  think  we  can  help  him 
to  its  construction : — 

"  Though  it,  too,  this  Title  of  Kingship,  comes  as  a  gift  from  you, 
I  mean  as  a  thing  which  you  either  provide  for  the  people,  or  else  it 
will  never  come  to  them  ;  so,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  comes  to  you,  it 
is  what  they  cannot  otherwise  arrive  at ;  therefore,  in  a  sense,  it  is 
ex  dono ;  for  whosoever  helps  a  man  to  what  he  cannot  otherwise 
attain,  doth  an  act  that  is  very  near  a  gift ;  and  you  helping  them  to 
this  title,  it  were  a  kind  of  gift  to  them,  since  otherwise  they  could 
not  get  it  *  though  theirs.' " — Vol  ii.  p.  537. 

You  shall  fjive  the  kingship,  it  will  better  suit  my  purpose  to 
seem  to  take  it  from  your  providing,  than  by  my  own  assump- 
tion. The  people  are  not  inclined  to  think  of  it  themselves,  and 
therefore  will  not  set  about  obtaining  for  me  what  they  are  not 
desirous  to  give.  In  a  sense,  then,  the  kingship  will  appear  a 
donation  from  parliament  to  me.  I  dare  not  get  it  by  myself; 
I  must  have  instruments  to  seize  it  from  the  fire  that  surrounds 
it  I  do  not  like  to  be  helped  to  be  king ;  I  grew  Protector 
without  it ;  but  as  I  cannot  be  king  unaided  by  you,  and  as  the 
people  need  all  your  assistance  to  help  them  to  appreciate  the 
kingship,  you  must,  though  they  are  the  conferring  party,  appear 
the  donors. 
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The  truth  is,  he  was  not  prepared,  we  believe,  with  the 
military  consent  equally  with  the  plastic  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners,— Desborough,  Fleetwood,  and  Lambert  (then  look- 
ing to  the  Protectorate)  himself,  were  all  opposed  to  it,  and  he 
was  compelled,  in  his  thirteenth  speech,  to  refuse  the  title  of  king. 
It  is  a  curious  piece  of  dissembling  the  whole  affair,  and,  no 
doubt,  deep  misgiving  of  the  result  was  the  only  thing  that 
restrained  him  from  its  acceptance. 

At  the  second  session  of  this  parliament,  it  was  dissolved 
(even  Mr.  Carlisle  remarks,  such  things  are  not  all  satisfactory 
to  the  Constitutionalist)  with  an  address  concluding  as  follows  :— 

"  It  hath  been  not  only  your  endeavour  to  pervert  the  army  while 
you  have  been  sitting,  and  to  draw  them  to  state  the  question  about 
a  *  Commonwealth/  but  some  of  you  have  been  listing  of  persons  by 
commission  of  Charles  Stuart,  to  join  with  any  insurrection  that  may 
be  made.  And  what  is  like  to  come  of  this,  the  enemy  being  ready 
to  invade  us,  but  even  present  blood  and  confusion  ?  And  if  this  be 
so,  I  do  assign  it  to  this  cause  :  your  not  assenting  to  what  you  did 
invite  me  to,  by  your  petition  and  advice,  as  that  which  might  prove 
the  settlement  of  the  nation.  And  if  this  be  the  end  of  your  sitting, 
and  this  be  your  carriage,  I  think  it  high  time  that  an  end  be  put  to 
your  sitting;  and  I  do  dissolve  this  parliament." — Vol.  ii.  p.  650. 

Pretty  well  this— three  Parliaments  in  about  as  many  years. 
But  the  dissolver's  own  dissolution  was  not  long  after  this. 
He  died  the  3d  of  September,  1658;  we  trust,  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
represents  him,  full  of  that  Scripture,  to  which,  however  mis- 
applied and  misunderstood,  we  believe  him,  as  far  as  we  can  detect 
reality  in  him,  to  have  been  fondly  attached.  But  he  rests 
bathed  in  blood — the  blood  of  his  King,  his  Country,  and  his 
Church.  He  had  been  gradually  forced  back  upon  every  con- 
clusion he  had  once  abandoned ;  and  had  his  Protectorate  ex- 
tended beyond  its  five  years,  he  would  have  been  forced  probably 
into  even  a  recall  of  the  second  Charles.  A  sort  of  house  of  peers 
was  forced  upon  him,  and  constitutionalism  grew  apace,  and 
showed  him  the  gulf  into  which  he  must  descend.  Death  saved 
him  from  the  further  task  of  the  retractor.  His  time  has  not 
been  without  a  deep  lesson  to  all  statesmen,  that  the  vigour  of 
the  constitution  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  will  bow  all  into 
obedience  to  its  sway.  Cromwell,  the  irresponsible,  was  rapidly 
becoming  the  responsible ;  and  would  have  been  forced  to  adopt 
either  private  retirement,  or  to  suffer  on  the  scaffold.  For  our- 
selves, we  think  Clarendon  harshly  dealt  with  by  Mr. Carlyle;  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  lies  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  power,  or  any  living 
writer's,  to  cleanse  Cromwell's  memory  from  the  deepest  and 
heaviest  of  reproaches,     He  was  one  that  violated  the  liberty 
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be  affected  to  love ;  that  injured  the  toleration  he  claimed  with 
such  a  stentor-voice  for  himself,  by  the  most  intolerant  of  mea- 
sures ;  he  was  a  military  despot,  while  he  affected  to  be  a  consti- 
tutional magistrate.  No  act  that  Charles  committed  ever  exceeded 
in  absolutism  Cromwell's  dissolutions;  and  even  the  wit  and  genius 
of  Milton  have  been  unable  to  redeem  either  his  owh  memory 
or  his  master's  from  the  taint  their  regicide  spirit  throws  over 
their  writings  and  speeches.  The  world  is  well  quit  of  him  and 
his  era.  It  was  one  in  which,  with  Anabaptists,  Fifth  Monarchy 
Men,  raving  Independents,  and  other  sectaries,  the  world  was 
more  maddened  than  its  elements  could  well  endure.  All  prin- 
ciple would  soon  have  perished,  all  constitutional  or  legal  right; 
it  was  an  era  when  ignorance  triumphed,  when  the  legal  pro- 
fession was  held  in  utter  disrepute,  when  the  clergy  were  dis- 
placed wholly  from  their  legitimate  position  in  the  state.  The 
Mood  of  Strafford,  of  Laud,  of  Montrose,  lies  deep  on  the  age, 
as  well  as  their  Martyred  Master.  The  lesson  that  it  reads  to 
England  is  an  emphatic  and  brief  one,  "  The  abuses  even  of  con- 
stituted authority  are  preferable  to  their  remedy  by  Revolution" 


vol.  vn.— NO.  L 
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Art.  X. — Die  Zigeuner  in  Europa  und  Asien.     Von  Dr.  Pott. 
2  Thiele.   Halle,  1844.  (The  Gypsies  in  Europe  and  Asia.) 

As  Botany  presents  species  and  varieties  of  plants,  so  the 
history  of  mankind  presents  races  and  nations  typical  of  their 
different  origin.  Among  these,  unquestionably,  are  the  Gypsies. 
Wherever  they  appear  on  the  globe,  there  they  are  invariably 
considered  as  being  distinct  from  other  nations  and  races,  and 
are  in  turn  objects  of  curiosity  and  aversion,  awe  and  persecu- 
tion. They  were  long  held  as  too  insignificant  and  contemp- 
tible a  race  to  be  worthy  of  literary  notice ;  but  during  the 
last  half  century,  numerous  researches  have  been  instituted  con- 
cerning their  origin  and  history.  The  particular  difficulties, 
however,  in  which  the  subject  is  involved,  far  from  reducing  it 
to  exhaustion,  leave  it  almost  untouched.  To  the  credit  be  it 
said  of  Dr.  Pott,  thoroughly  conversant  with  universal  philo- 
logy as  he  is,  and  of  which  he  is  Professor  at  the  University 
of  Halle,  Wittenberg,  we  have  the  difficult  question  subjected 
to  fresh  treatment,  and  with  no  ordinary  ardour  and  no  common 
learning.  The  volume  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  its  fruit ;  it 
is  the  first,  and  contains  the  introduction  and  Grammar  of  the 
"Romani  Tschib" — for  so  is  the  Gypsy  tongue  called;  while 
the  second,  is  the  Dictionary  of  that  language. 

In  his  first  pages,  our  author  wishes  to  impress  the  reader 
with  the  idea  that  the  Gypsies  are  by  no  means  an  uninteresting 
race ;  even  romance  has  a  prolific  field  to  work  on.  Cervantes, 
the  author  of  "Don  Quixote,"  composed  also  a  novel,  "La 
Gitanella,"  or  the  Gypsy  Maiden.  This,  again,  furnished  a  sub- 
ject for  the  charming  opera  "  Preciosa."  In  Russia,  Puschkin, 
the  best  poet  of  which  that  country  can  boast,  tried  his  talent 
upon  it.  "  The  Gypsies  of  Moscow,"  as  a  novel,  is  placed  by 
Borrow,  for  accurate  description  of  their  manners  and  characters, 
above  the  "Gitanella"  itself.  In  Germany,  we  find  Theobul, 
Lucas,  and  Willebald  mentioned  as  writers  on  them.  In  Eng- 
land, "  The  Adventures  of  a  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew,"  with  the 
eccentricities  of  his  Gypsy  life,  have  not  ceased  to  interest  the 
reading  public  We  might  adduce  several  of  our  novelists 
who  have  ably  treated  the  subject,  and  among  them  is  Mr. 
James.  A  Christopher  Adam,  mentioned  by  our  author  as  a 
chief  of  the  Prussian  Gypsies,  and  other  Gypsy  Kings  of  the 
roving  tribes  in  the  "  New  Forest,"  might  indeed  abundantly 
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supply  dramatic  situations  for  new  romantic  descriptions  and 
plots;  the  subject  need  only  be  better  known  to  afford  a  rich 
harvest  for  the  display  of  wit  and  fancy. 

As  regards  learned  researches  into  the  origin  and  language  of 
the  Gypsies,  the  literati  of  all  nations,  among  whom  they  were 
inmates,  have  directed  attention  to  them,  and  the  very  mystery 
which  hangs  over  the  annals  of  that  strange  people  appears  to 
have  acted  as  a  further  stimulus.  Since  the  period  that  they 
were  first  noticed  by  Vulcanius,  in  1597,  which  was  about  180 
years  after  their  first  appearance  in  Germany,  a  long  list  of 
writers  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Pott,  whose  books  he  had  consulted: 
Adelung,  Krause,  Schlegel,  Humboldt,  among  the  Germans; 
Naraszewicz,  Senkowski,  I)anielowicz,  among  the  Poles;  Ousely, 
Marsden,  Bryant,  Richardson,  Irvine,  Harriot,  Borrow,  among 
the  English.  To  the  writers  of  our  nation,  Dr.*  Pott  was 
indebted  for  the  elucidation  of  the  connexion  of  the  Gvpsy  race 
with  India,  and  the  affinity  of  their  tongue  with  the  Hindi 
idiom :  however,  he  refuses  to  cede  to  Marsden  the  glory  of  the 
first  discovery  of  their  origin  from  India,  which  he  attributes  to 
his  countryman,  Professor  Rudiger,  in  1777, — Wm.  Marsden's 
letter  announcing  the  fact  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  being  six  years 
later,  in  1783.* 

The  opinions  of  Europe  previous  to  the  discovery^  of  their 
real  origin,  though  erroneous,  are  not  altogether  devoid  of  in- 
terest: we  therefore  give  a  summary  of  them  from  Dr.  Pott's  book. 
At  that  time  they  were  called  by  various  names :  Zingari  in 
Italy,  Tschingani  by  the  Turks,  Cygani  by  the  Poles  and  Rus- 
sians, Zigeuner  by  the  German;  Heydenen  by  the  Belgians, 
because  they  were  heathens ;  Bohemiens  in  France,  because  they 
arrived  there  from  Bohemia;  Gitani  and  Jitani  in  Spain. 
These  were  their  common  appellations ;  by  the  learned  they 
were  called  Nubii,  and  j35gyptii,  because  they  were  believed  to 
have  come  to  Europe  from  Nubia  or  Egypt,  as  exiles.  The  first 
printed  authority  about  them  was  a  German  book  in 
1550,  alluded  to  by  Vulcanius.f  In  it  they  were  divided  into 
27  classes,  or  sects,  speakingone  common  language,  which  were 
all  enumerated  by  their  names,  of  which  only  two  classes  or 
divisions  were  described.  One,  however,  evidently  betrayed  a 
different  extraction  to  the  other. 

"  [Errones],  qui  avorum  imo  patrum  nostrum  mcmoria  oppida  omnia 
et  pagos  pervagari  et  tentplorum  fores  catervatim  obsidere  solent,  et 

*  See  Archaeologia,  or  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  Antiquity,  published  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  1783,  pp.  882 — BS6. 
f  De  Literia  et  Lingua— Gitarum  s.  Gothorum,  &c.  Lngd.  Bat.  1597,  p.  8. 
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ihauditis  teclinis  atque  imposturis  vulgo  fucum  faciebant ;  Nubianis 
non  abslmiles  ;  eo  tamen  ab  iis  diversi,  quod  cum  Nubiani  chiroman- 
tices  et  prseterita  futuraque  divinandi  pratexta  falierent,  hi  sancti- 
monies alicujus  simulatione  et  peregrinationis  ab  ipsis  institute  ad 
loca  variis  divis  dicata,  quos  diversorum  atrocissimorum  morborum 
quibus  sese  obsessos  fingebant  dirorpoiratovc  sive  aveiruncatores  praa- 
dicabant,  miseram  plebem  densissimis  ignorantiae  tenebris  immersam 
atque  obcaacatam,  et  pia  quadam  credulitate  ad  commiserationem  ip- 
sorum  adductam  pecunia  emungebank" 

From  this  quotation  it  appears  that,  beside  the  Gypsies,  there 
was  at  that  time  another  gang  of  vagrants  and  impostors,  who 
were  up  to  all  sorts  of  mischief,  and  who  may  have  passed  for 
Gypsies,  aggravating  their  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
and  the  governments.  That  Christians  were  mixed  up  with 
Gypsies,  and  that  Gypsies,  from  that  very  reason,  were  even 
believed  to  be  Egyptian  Christians,  may  be  seen  from  Scaliger s 
following  words,  quoted  by  Vulcanius.* 

"  Nubiani  inferioris  Egypti  partibus  conterminis  sub  Patriarchs 
Alexandrini  sacra  lingua  Elkapti  ralebrarunt  Multi  episcopatus 
in  eorum  finibus  fuerunt.  .  .  Templorum  eximiorum  etiam  hodie 
multa  extant  vestigia ;  et  qui  supersunt  de  ilia  calamitate  in  suis 
sedibus,  christianos  eti&mnum  hodie  sese  profitentur,  sed  sine  ullis 
Episcopis,  templis,  et  sacrorum  solemnibus.  .  .  Omnino  nomades  et 
latrbnes  sunt,  cujusmodi  etiam  illorum  progenies  Cingari  isti,  qui  non 
solum  mores  majorum  suorum,  et  furtorum  licentiam,  sed  etiam  lin- 
guam  retinuerunt,  cujus  non  pauca  hie  conjecimus,  non  solum  ut 
earn  lectori  proponeremus,  sed  etiam  eos  argueremus  qui  hariolentur 
banc  linguam  ab  ipsis  confictam  esse,  neque  uspiam  terrarum  nisi  inter 
ipsos  Errones  Cingaros  in  usu  esse.     In  quo  sane  non  sunt  audiendi." 

Notwithstanding  so  high  an  authority  as  that  of  Scaliger, 
that  Gypsies  were  not  Egyptians,  his  opinion  was  refuted  by  Lu- 
dolphus,f  as  erroneous.  He  could  not,  indeed,  tell  at  that 
time  from  what  source  their  language  was  derived  ;  the  Indian 
idiom  hardly  having  been  known  in  Europe  in  his  day  ;  but,  by 
comparing  it  with  all  the  languages  familiar  to  him,  he  discovered 
that  it  was  neither  Egyptian,  Coptic,  nor  Wenedic,  or  Slavonic. 
It  was  quite  absurd  also  to  think  that  their  language  was  a  mere 
invention ;  for  how  any  such  language,  spoken  by  numerous 
roving  tribes,  could  be  imposed  or  forced  upon  them  by  any 
human  device,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  That,  however, 
there  had  existed  a  conventional  jargon  at  that  period  in  Europe, 
employed  by  a  gang  of  impostors,  is  beyond  all  doubt  It  is  thus 

*  De  Literit  et  Lingua  Gitarum  s.  Gothorum,  Sec.  p.  100. 
f  Commentarioe  ad  historian)  iEhiopicam,  Francf.  1691,  p.214. 
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distinguished  by  Ludolphus :  "  Alia  prorsus  ratio,  alius  sermo  est 
nebulonum  mendicantium,  qui  ne  ab  aliis  intelligantur  ficta  et 
detorta  qusedam  vocabula  sermoni  suo  vernaculo  immiscent." 
This  jargon  or  slang  was  called  "Baden,"  a  corruption  from 

Crier,  and  also  " Rothwelsch."  A  book,  and  even  a  grammar 
d  existed  of  it  in  1601,  under  the  title  "Kothwelsche  Gram- 
matik,  u  e.  von  Barlen,"  the  language  of  rogues,  vagrants,  and 
beggars  to  cheat  credulous  people.  It  was  most  prevalent  under 
the  reign  of  the  Emperors  Maximilian  and  Charles  V-from  the 
excessive  number  of  all  sorts  of  bad  characters  at  that  period. 
These  havirig  been  of  all  nations,  the  jargon  formed  by  them 
contained  words  of  all  foreign  languages,  which  made  that  beg- 
gar language,  to  use  Dr.  Pott's  comparison,  look  like  a  fur  stitched 
together  from  a  variety  of  rags*  The  Jew  brought  into  it  his 
Hebrew,  Adoni,  Lord,  Mr.;  lechem,  bread;  kerie,  wine; 
btaffot,  letter,  &c  From  the  French  came,  barkn,  parler, 
carol  from  caval,  horse ;  gar  f on,  boy.  From  the  English, 
tarling  (probably  darling,  Danish  taerling),  dice;  crackling* 
crack  the  nuts.  From  the  Latin,  Zickus,  (coecus),  blind.  From 
the  Swedish,  Fleck,  (flich,  boy,  fleika,  girl),  &c  Hence  Welsh 
in  Germany  became  synonymous  with  everything  strange  and 
foreign,  and  Kanderwelsch  (from  Kordem,  foqui)  is  a  term  for 
designating  the  worst  and  most  unintelligible  of  patois.  It  is 
identical  with  what  in  English  is  called  "Pedlar's  French," 
"Thieves'  Latin,"  and  in  Russian,  "Alinskoe,"  (t.  e+  Attic). 
Whatever  it  be,  yet  this  slang  or  gibberish  of  the  "  Rotbos"  or 
Beggars'  Tavern,  must  be  distinguished  from,  and  not  iden- 
tified with,  the  "  Cigonu  Kalba,"  (Ciganorum  sermo,)-  the 
Gypey  speech,  which  might  have  been  connected  with  it,  but,  as 
regards  its  origin  and  elements,  is  totally  distinct  from  the  former. 
As  a  desire  has  long  been  felt  for  a  scientific  tongue,  as  Latin 
was  in  the  middle  ages  for  communicating  ideas  generally,  so, 
inversely,  there  has  always  existed  a  wish  to  possess  exclusive 
languages  adapted  for  particular  purposes,  intelligible  only  within 
certain  circles  and  by  certain  classes  of  men.  Dr.  Pott  enume- 
rates some  specimens  of  the  latter  description  of  languages. 
First,  the  Pais,  dchi,  a  gibberish  which  dramatic  poets  used  to 
make  the  demons  speak  when  they  brought  these  fantastic  beings 
on  the  stage.  Conjurors  and  exorcists  used  to  employ  similar 
jargons  during  their  invocations  of  spirits  and  incantations. 
Secondly,  Monastic  languages,  employed  as  means  of  communi- 
cation by  Monks.  The  Trappists,  for  instance,  an  order  which 
was  forbidden  the  use  of  oral  language,  possessed  a  language  of 
signs ;  signa  varia,  per  quae  unusquisque  valet  signare  alii  sine 
loquela.     The  Cistercian  Monks,  also,  had  their  separate  signs, 
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by  which  they  made  themselves  understood  to  those  of  their  own 
order :  signa  secundum  Ordinem  Cisterciensem.  They  chiefly 
employed  fingers  for  that  purpose,  like  in  our  modern  establish* 
meats  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  viz.  Abbas,  index  et  medius  in 
fronte  positus;  Videre,  index  positus  super  oculum,  et  tunc  ejeo- 
tus*  Nux>  dentibus  mordens  indicem  exterius.  In  a  German 
monastery  (Ccenobium  Luccense),  the  touching  the  chin  with 
five  fingers,  betokened  the  devil.  Modern  literature  possesses  a 
curious  treatise  on  the  invention  of  mimography  (Gebehrden 
Sprache),  published  by  Bebian  in  1826 ;  and  another,  of  Mr. 
Spaun's,  on  the  plan  by  which  prisoners,  in  dungeons,  might 
understand  each  other,  by  knocks—- a  plan  which  he  had  <fia* 
covered  and  effectually  practised  during  his  own  imprisonment* 
Andryane  has  furnished  us  with  similar  details  during  hia 
imprisonment  at  Spielberg,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers* 
Among  eastern  nations,  there  exists  a  language  of  flowers,  of 
which  Count  E.  Kaczynski  has  given  an  interesting  account  in 
his  tour  through  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  GAowasi,  a  set  of 
Egyptian  danseusee,  often  met  with  at  Constantinople,  and  who 
were  taken  by  some  travellers  for  profligate  Gypsy  women,  are 
known  to  possess  likewise  a  particular  jargon,  which  is  intelligible 
to  them  alone.  With  reference  to  the  Bazeegurs,  or  the  Nuts, 
Richardson  observed,  that  they  had  two  languages  peculiar  to 
themselves ;  one  intended  for  the  use  only  of  the  craftsmen  of 
the  set ;  the  other,  general  among  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  Hindostani  is  the  basis  of  both ;  the  first,  in  general,  being 
a  mere  transposition  or  change  of  syllables,  and  die  second  ap- 
parently a  systematic  conversion  of  a  few  letters.*  Further,  he 
says,  about  the  Parchepeeree  or  Budeea  Nuts :  "  They  have  a 

Sjculiar  jargon,  formed  upon  similar  principles  with  that  of  the 
azeegurs.  The  formation  of  a  separate  dialect  conveys  no 
very  favourable  impression  of  either  of  these  sets,  since  many 
people  may  conceive  it  so  much  resembles  the  cant  of  rogues 
among  ourselves,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  tneir 
oonduot  as  much  as  possible  from  honest  men."  With  the  view 
of  illustrating  the  extensive  practice  of  secret  language,  Dr. 
Pott,  by  way  of  analogy,  refers  to  the  use  of "  Chi^re8,,  in 
diplomacy,  telegraphs,  stenography,  and  the  like  modern  contri- 
vances for  attaining  particular,  and,  not  unfrequently,  narrow- 
minded  and  injurious  purposes.  He  touches  on  the  "  Burachen 
Sprache"  peculiar  to  the  students  of  German  v,  and  on  the 
"  Talkee-Talkee,"  a  lingua  franca  based  upon  the  English,  and 
spoken  by  the  Negroes  of  Surinam.     He  specifies  several  of  the 

•  As.  Reg.  vol.  vlt  p.  461. 
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impostors*  languages  (Gauner  Sprachen)  which  have  prevailed  ig 
different  countries  ;  viz.  the  Germania,  which  is  a  jargon  pecu» 
liar  to  banditti  bands  in  Spain,  which  has  its  ballads  and  songs, 
called  Xaearas ;  and  is  divided  into  two  dialects,  ancient  and 
modern,  the  latter  much  mixed  with  the  language  of  the  Spanish 
GHani, — the  Gergo  of  Italy,  which  was  mistaken  by  some  for  a 
Gypsy  idiom. 

Finally,  the  Argot  of  France.  This  has  also  had  its  literature. 
A  writer  in  it  bequeathed  his  own  and  their  history  to  poste- 
rity, under  the  following  impudent  title :  "  La  vie  genereuse 
des  Mattois  (swindlers),  Gueux  (beggars),  Boh^miens  (Gypsies), 
et  Cagoux  (Cagoti),  contenant  leurs  fa^ons  de  vivre,  subtilites 
et  Gergon,  avec  un  Diet,  en  langue  Blesquin ;  mis  en  lumi&re 
par  M.  Pechon  de  Ruby,  Gentimomme  Breton,  ayant  et6  aveo 
eux  en  sea  jeunes  ans,  oil  il  a  exerc£  ce  beau  metier.  Paris, 
1622."  The  French  Argot  can  produce  its  vocabulary,  under 
the  title  of  "  La  Langue  des  Eecrocs,"  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  whence  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
those  who  had  spoken  it  must  have  been  considerable.  The 
history  of  their  modern  exploits  has  met,  as  is  well  known,  with 
satisfactory  illustration  in  the  famous  "  M&noires  de  Vidocq," 
in  1843.  In  England,  the  earliest  vocabulary  that  is  known 
of  that  sort  of  language,  was  published  as  an  Appendix  to  "  The 
English  Rogue,"  in  1680 ;  and  for  a  long  time  was  erroneously 
considered  as  of  Gypsy  idiom.  Now,  however,  no  doubt  any 
looser  exists  as  to  its  having  been  only  the  precursor,  and  akin 
with  that  class  of  jargons  used  by  boxers,  jockeys,  and  the  swell- 
mob,  specimens  of  which  may  be  found  adroitly  introduced  in 
the  writings  of  Boz  and  in  "  Oliver  Twist"  In  this  regard,  La* 
tham's  observation  seems  to  be  most  true,  that  "the  thieves  of 
London  are  conservators  of  Anglo-Saxonisms."  In  Bohemia 
every  such  language  of  rogues,  without  any  distinction  to  what 
class  or  race  of  ]>eople  it  may  belong,  is  called  Kramarska  rzecz; 
and  in  Turkey,  is  designated  as  the  language  of  the  Kataphani, 
from  the  caverns  and  secret  places  where  thieves  with  their 
stolen  property  take  shelter. 

With  the  spread  of  a  more  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  real 
origin  of  the  Gypsies,  the  interest  in  their  condition,  and  the 
sympathy  with  them  as  a  race,  appeared  to  increase.  Strange  as 
this  assertion  may  seem,  it  nevertheless  is  true.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that  the  mere  historical  fact  could  have  operated 
that  favourable  change  for  them;  but  the  inquiries,  in  which  so 
considerable  a  number  of  distinguished  men  were  engaged,  being 
once  directed  on  them  as  a  people  of  a  distinct  race,  could  not  fau 
ultimately  to  awaken  the  mind  to  their  real  position  in  human 
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society.  It  is  true,  that  vagrancy,  hone-stealing,  and  all  sorts 
of  thieving  and  depredation  which  they  had  heretofore  practised, 
together  with  the  more  harmless  propensity  for  fortune-telling, 
still  continued  to  be  laid  to  their  charge,  and  the  Governments  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  lived  long  considered  them  as  the 
plague  and  scourges  of  the  people ;  yet,  their  distinctiveness  being 
established  from  the  scum  of  the  population,  and  the  wont  repro- 
bates, which  every  country  and  age  must  produce,  thus  much  has 
been  gained,  that  their  name  ceased  to  be  a  sign  of  opprobrium. 
The  brand  with  which  wilful  crime  is  indelibly  marked  was  torn 
from  them ;  and  instead  of  being  objects  of  reprobation,  because  of 
guilt  and  crime,  they  were  only  commiserated  because  of  the  coin 
dition  of  their  life,  which  appeared  to  all  but  themselves  most 
miserable  and  oomfortless.  Where  they  had  suffered  oppres- 
sion, as  in  Moldavia,  where  a  number  of  them  had  been  reduced 
to  serfage,  we  find  measures  were  adopted  to  emancipate  them; 
and  thus  but  recently,  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly, 
about  500  families  have  been  set  free,  and  allowed  to  settle  as 
farmers  in  villages ;  and,  moreover,  an  indemnification  fund  is 
being  collected  towards  buying  off  the  remainder  of  them  from 
their  present  proprietors.  In  Russia,  where  man,  of  whatever 
race  he  may  derive  his  origin,  is  doomed  to  become  a  fixture,  and 
where  the  number  of  Gypsies  was  stated,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year,  to  amount  to  1,427,539,  nearly  8,000  souls 
had,  since  1839,  fixed  settlements  in  villages  assigned  them; 
and  it  being  the  declared  will  of  the  Government  that  they 
should  settle,  the  rest  will  also,  ere  long,  be  obliged  to  exchange 
their  wandering  habits  for  permanent  stations,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge masters  over  them.  How  far  this  will  turn  out  (and  wfe 
sincerely  wish  it  may  do  so)  for  the  benefit  of  those  free  roving 
tribes,  time  alone  can  show ;  but  as  now  matters  stand,  they 
cannot  possibly. relish  the  imperial  Ukases,  which  make  them 
forego  the  wild  pleasures  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  of  wander- 
ing without  restraint  from  place  to  place ;  living  without  sowing 
or  making  harvest ;  having  no  homes  except  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  heavens  over  them,  and  owing  allegiance  to  no  power  except 
that  of  their  own  race.  Both  man  and  races  must  be  bound 
down  in.  Russia,  and  as  there  exists  already  between  her  and  the 
neighbouring  powers,  Cartel  conventions  for  delivering  to  her 
Christians  and  Jews,  who  might  seek  asylum  from  her  despotism, 
we  should  not  at  all  wonder  if  we  now  heard  of  the  conclusion 
of  a  similar  new  convention  for  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive 
Gypsies  to  the  Czar.  Nothing  more  gratifying,  or  noble,  can 
be  anticipated  from  the  abject  subserviency  with  which  the 
neighbouring  powers  crouch  before  him,  to  their  own  disgrace 
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and  the  ruin  of  their  own  subjects.*  But  let  us  return  to  our 
author* 

The  researches  into  the  origin  and  the  language  of  the  Gypsies, 
as  conducted  and  elucidated  in  Dr.  Pott's  publication,  relate 
chiefly  to  the  Gypsy  tribes  in  Lithuania,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and 
Hungary ;  and  tne  purport  of  them  might  be  compressed  into 
the  following  summary,  or  rather  heads,  the  book  being  of  no 
diminutive  compass: — 

Agreeably  to  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Pott,  the 
Gypsies  derive  their  origin  from  the  north-western  part  of  India, 
and  their  language  is  Hindostani.  None  of  the  languages 
spoken  in  other  provinces  of  India  bear  such  near  resemblance 
to  it  as  die  above.  In  his  researches  on  this  subject  our  author 
came  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  That  all  the  dialects  of  the  Gypav  language,  in  whichever 
country  they  are  spoken — notwithstanding  the  influence  which 
foreign  languages  may  have  exercised  on  them — are,  with  regard 
to  their  root  and  fundamental  structure,  everywhere  the  same. 

2.  That  the  Gypsy  language,  notwithstanding  the  admixture 
and  modification  which  it  received  under  the  influence  of  foreign 
languages,  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  but  a  separate  idiom,  and 
one  of  a  distinct  race. 

3.  That  its  origin  should  not  be  sought  for  in  the  Egyptian  or 
any  other  idiom ;  but,  in  spite  of  its  corruption,  and  almost  an 
entire  adulteration,  solely  in  the  vernacular  idioms  of  north- 
western India,  and  especially  (although  remotely)  in  the  one 
most  perfectly  constructed,  the  noble  Sanscrit. 

from  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Gypsy  language, 
it  was  found  that  the  fourth  part  of  its  primitive  nucleus  was 
just  that  from  which  the  language  of  the  Farias  of  Hindustan  is 
formed :  one-half  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  remaining  fourth 
part  from  the  languages  of  those  foreign  countries  through  which 
the  Gypsy  tribes,  after  quitting  their  natal  India,  had  wandered* 
In  these  researches,  three  things  in  particular  appeared  to  strike 
him  in  the  Gypsy  racei ;  viz.  the  originality  of  their  idiom,  the 

*  With  deep  regret  do  we  make  this  remark.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  recent 
renewal  of  the  ignominious  Cartel  Convention  by  Prussia,  for  the  surrender  of  the 
deserters  and  refugees  to  Russia — a  stipulation  which,  from  higher  than  merely  poli- 
tical reasons,  we  did  denounce  as  it  deserved  in  unmeasured  terms.  We  then 
hoped  it  would  never  be  renewed,  and  it  certainly  should  never  have  been  concluded. 
However,  after  several  years  of  suspense  end  resistance  on  the  part  o!  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Czar  ultimately  gained  his  point  with  the  Prussian  Cabinet ;  and  this 
just  on  his  return  from  England  through  Berlin,  not  unlikely  throwing  (he  whole 
influence  of  his  visit  here  in  the  scale,  and  when  some  good  folks  (our  brother 
reviewers  among  them)  were  flsttering  themselves  that  the  Czar,  after  teeing  the 
institutions  of  a  country,  so  powerful  through  its  constitutional  freedom,  would 
materially  change  from  absolutism  ;  but  tyranny  is  habitual  with  him — a  second 
nature. 
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un-European  structure  of  their  body,  and  the  unsociatity  of  their 
manners. 

No  people,  known  to  have  sprung  from  a  common  source,  is 
designated  with  so  many  appellations  as  the  Gypsies.  Colour, 
employment,  and  origin,  real  or  supposed,  formed,  in  turn,  the 
ground  for  their  different  names. 

.  From  their  dark  complexion,  as  Borrow  observed,  they  have 
three  words  to  distinguish  them  and  their  race  in  general: 
Zincaloy  Romano,  and  Ckau  They  also  call  themselves  Calm,  by 
which  appellation  they  are  well  known  in  Spain,  and  which  is 
merely  the  plural  termination  of  the  compound  "  Zincalo,"  and 
signifies  "  the  black  men ;"  Kola,  or  Colo,  meaning  black*  The 
Gypsy  in  Germany  calls  himself  Zinde,  or  Stnde ;  but  in 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  Borne,  or  Kalo.  Among  them  are  two 
clones,  the  proper  Oalo,  native  blacks  of  Hungary ;  and  Porno, 
white,  who  are  either  an  adopted  foreign  race,  or  mongrels  of 
mixed  blood  with  the  white  population.  They  fonn  the  lowest 
class  among  them;  the  Gypsy,  as  it  seems,  must  needs  be 
sufficiently  brown  and  swartny  to  be  respectable.  The  Borne 
speaks,  beside  his  own  language,  also  the  language  of  the 
country  where  he  lives;  in  Prussia,  where  the  population  is 
mixed,  he  speaks  German  and  Polish.  The  Persian  Gypsies 
call  themselves  Karatehi  and  Karachi,  which  means  swarthy; 
a  Turkish  word  from  Kara,  black,  with  a  participial  termination 
tchi,  as  an  affix ;  they  are  identical  with  the  Tchinganih,  or 
Tinganis,  of  Constantinople.  Their  appellation  MelMo  is  deri- 
vable from  the  Greek  plAac,  black,  as  well  as  the  Sanscrit  mala 
(dirty  filth).  In  Poland,  people  of  swarthy  and  dingy  com- 
plexion are  commonly  nicknamed  as  Gypsies,  (czarny  jak  Cygan), 
which  is  likewise  proverbial  among  the  people  of  Germany.  In 
Bussia,  Czern  signifies  not  only  Gypsies,  but  all  swarthy 
population.  In  the  Finnic  language,  beside  Tuttari,  they  are 
called  Muetalainen,  from  musta,  black. 

From  his  employment  and  trade,  a  Gypsy  is  called,  in 
modern  Greek,  KaUibeUm,  a  pedlar,  from  icaivpfX*,  household 
utensils,  (suppellex,  vasa ;)  in  Italian,  il  merciajuolo.  In  Sweden, 
tpaharing,  from  spa-man  (conjuror,  wizard,)  and  karing,  old.  In 
Jutland,  epaaemends-folk,  fortune-telling  people.  In  Scotland, 
Tinkler,  (Jnplid,  tinker,)  or  Caird,  as  Gypsies  are  called  in  the 
Highlands.  The  term  Ceard,  as  applied  to  them,  is  thus  ex- 
plained in  the  Gael.  Lex: — 1.  a  mechanic,  faber;  2.  a  tinker, 
figulus,  vasorum  sartorcircumforaneus ;  and  in  the  Anglo-Gael 
Lex.  (p.  535,)  Gypsy,  or  a  vagabond  who  pretends  to  foretel 
futurity,  commonly  by  palmistry  or  physiognomy;  ceard 
fiosabhd,  foretelling,  divination,  sorcery ;  ban-fhiosaiche,  (femi- 
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nine,)  a  soothsayer,  augur;  baobh,  a  sorceress,  enchantress; 
shiubiach,  (siubhlach,)  a  vagrant  man,  or  woman. 

Names  given  to  the  Gypsies  from  the  countries  and  nations 
from  which  they  are  supposed  to  derive  their  descent : — In  Ger- 
many* the  common  man  calls  them  Tattern,  or  Tartars,  partly 
from  his  belief  in  their  Tatar  origin,  but  principally,  as  it 
seems,  from  pilfering  and  depredations  which  they  are  known  to 
commit  wherever  they  sojourn.  With  that  same  name  are  they 
designated  in  Transylvania  and  Hungary.  In  Persia,  as  we 
have  observed,  they  are  called  Kauli,  not  unlikely  from  Cooles, 
wild  and  plundering  hordes  of  India,  from  whom  they  are 
believed  to  be  the  descendants*  ^Egyptians,  Gitani,  Cygani, 
and  Gypsies,  from  Egypt,  whence  they  were  first  supposed  to 
have  come  to  Europe.  From  that  same  reason  wore  they  also 
called  Farawni  (Pharaonidte),  or  Pharao's  Nepet  (plur.  grates), 
in  Hungary.  The  reason  why  the  name  of  "  Lee  Bohemiens  " 
was  given  them  in  France,  was  not  so  much  because  they 
arrived  in  that  country  from  Bohemia,  as  Bayle  in  his  Diet, 
remarks  (see  Bohemiens);  but  because  the  French  people  had 
ignorantly  mixed  them  up  with  the  expatriated  Bohemian 
Brothers,  in  whose  train  they  followed.  In  Spain,  beside 
Gitanos,  they  obtained  other  names;  New  Castdians,  Ger- 
mans, and  Flemings.  The  first  title  probably  was  bestowed  on 
them  after  the  name  of  Gitano  had  become  a  term  of  reproach 
and  infamy.  When  speaking  of  themselves,  the  detested  ex- 
pression of  "  Gitano  "  seldom  escapes  their  lips.  New  Casti- 
Ban,  in  course  of  time,  became  likewise  a  term  of  little  less 
infamy  than  Gitano ;  and,  by  the  law  of  Philip  IV.,  as  Borrow 
affirms,  both  words  were  forbidden  to  be  applied  to  them  under 
severe  penalties.  In  like  manner,  as  the  New  Castilians,  to 
diminish  contempt,  were  the  Gypsies  styled  by  Maria  Theresa, 
tt  Uj  Magyar,"  New  Magyars,  or  New  Hungarians ;  occa- 
sionally also,  "New  Banaters,"  and  "New  Peasants."  That 
they  were  called  Germans  in  Spain,  Borrow  accounts  for, 
"  either  by  the  supposition  that  their  generic  name  of  the  Bom- 
many  was  misunderstood  and  mispronounced  by  the  Spaniards, 
among  whom  they  came,  or  from  the  fact  of  their  having  passed 
through  Germany,  in  their  way  to  the  south,  and  their  bearing 
passports  and  letters  of  safety  from  the  various  "German 
States."  "  The  title  of  Flemings,  by  which  at  the  present  day 
they  are  known  in  various  parts  of  Spain,"  Borrow  continues, 
"would  probably  never  have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  but 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  designated,  or 
believed  to  be  Germans,  as  German  and  Fleming  are  considered 
by  the  ignorant  as  synonymous  terms." 
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On  page  32,  wo  observe  Dr.  Pott  introducing  a  mediaeval 
tradition,  which,  though  obscure  through  its  vagueness,  throws 
some  faint  light  on  the  origin  and  the  migration  of  the  Gypsy 
tribes.  Agreeably  to  its  tenor,  the  Gypsies  dwelt  in  an  exten- 
sive empire  in  Asia,  under  a  powerful  monarch,  called  Sin.  He 
had  a  beautiful  daughter,  who  was  asked  in  marriage  by  Talani 
(perhaps  Tamerlane),  another  mighty  monarch ;  but  she  was 
refused  to  him.  Offended  with  the  refusal,  Talani  declared  war 
against  King  Sin  and  his  people,  in  which  the  latter  lost  his 
life.  The  greater  part  of  nis  army  being  killed,  and  the  re- 
mainder dispersed,  the  survivors,  in  small  and  large  detach- 
ments, directed  their  course  to  the  west.  To  preserve  the 
memory  of  their  unfortunate  monarch,  whom  they  loved,  they 
called  themselves  after  his  name,  Sinde,  or  Sinte,  which  means 
Sin's  people.  Sinte  is  a  plural,  and  the  following  is  its  declen- 
sion, as  given  by  Zippel, — a  fair  specimen  of  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Zingaric  language : — 

No.  Sinte. 

G.  Sintengero,  ex.  gr.  Sintengero  Koola  (the  Gypsy's 

clothing). 
D.  Sintende. 

A.  1.  Sintenge,  i.  e.  for  the  Gypsies. 
A.  2.  Sinten. 
Abl.  1.  Sintender,  e*g.  Sintender  awela,  from  Gypsies 

coming. 
Abl.  2.  Sintenssa. 

In  following  Borrow's  authority,  we  find  the  term  "  Zincali," 
by  which  the  tribes  in  Spain  designate  themselves,  and  the 
meaning  of  which  is  believed  to  be,  "  The  Black  Men  of  Zend, 
or  Ind/|  to  be  the  primitive  root,  from  which  the  rest  of  their 
apnellations,  Zingan,  Jingarry,  Cygani,  Zigeuner,  &c,  have 
originated. 

Among  themselves  they  have,  beside  Gales,  three  words  to 
distinguish  them  and  their  race  in  general :— Zincalo,  Roman6, 
and  Chai.  Of  the  first  we  have  already  given  our  explanation* 
The  term  "  Cha?  means  children,  or,  more  extensively,  children 
of  the  same  people  and  land.  Their  own  children  they  call,  if 
male,  Uchate  (filn),  if  female,  Uchaia  (Alias);  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, those  of  otner  men  and  races  they  designate  by  raUe  and 
rakia.  In  their  English  dialect,  boy  is  called  chab—yiz.  Rom- 
many  Chab,  a  Gypsy  boy  or  fellow,  whereof  the  cant  expression 
is  "rum  chap."  Hence  the  Gypsies  often  call  themselves  Roman- 
itschate,  men's  children ;  Romnitschel  (from  Uchel>  Polish  czlek,  a 
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man),  Gypey  men,  folk;  or,  Romnimanusch  (from  manusch, 
Gtrmanici,  menschen  heute),  Gypsy  people.  The  dialect  they 
speak  they  call  roomus,  as  Irvine  affirms ;  and  when  they  mean 
to  ask  a  stranger  whether  or  no  he  be  of  their  tribe,  they  say, 
Can  you  rotu  roomus  and  play  upon  the  bosh  t  That  is  to  say, 
Can  you  speak  Gypsy,  and  play  upon  the  fiddle  ?  According  to 
Harriot,  their  real  name  in  England,  and  that  by  which  they 
exclusively  call  themselves,  is  Romnitchal ;  and  so  likewise  in 
Bohemia  and  Spain,  their  language  romanes.  They  call  them- 
selves in  cant-English  travellers,  or  wanderers,  not  unlikely  from 
rumna  and  ramna,  to  roam,  and  okal,  habit,  manner,  as  Dr.  Wil- 
kins  explains  it.  The  word  "  Rom"  signifies  a  man  and  a  hus- 
band ;  romni,  a  woman  and  a  wife ;  roman'i,  a  woman,  a  wife, 
and  a  mistress,  a  term  which  often  occurs  in  the  erotic  poetry 
of  India* 

In  Europe,  all  the  appellations  of  Gypsies,  together  with  the 
variations  of  their  names,  are  invariably  identified  with  thieving, 
plunder,  swindling,  and  all  sorts  of  imposture.  Thus,  in  Ger- 
many, the  "Zigeuner"  is  synonymous  with  a  vagabond  and 
cheat ;  in  Poland,  the  "  Cygan"  is  a  liar  and  thief,  and,  in  par- 
ticular of  horses;  in  Hungary,  "Cicransag"  is  fraud  and  impo- 
sition ;  "  cigankodom,"  picking  pockets.  Everywhere  is  their 
name  associated  with  cheating  by  fortune-telling. 

Among  the  Asiatics,  their  various  appellations  are  as  fol- 
low : — In  the  Pashalik  of  Damask,  they  are  called  Nauvara. 
Among  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians,  El-Nury  in  singular,  and 
Nauar  in  plural ;   there  also,  occasionally,  Korbat.     In  Arabia, 
Charamiy  synonymous  with  robbers.      In  the  Eastern  provinces 
of  Khorassaun  they  bear  the   name  of  Karashmdr  ;  Karachi 
in  Persia,  as  also  Luri  and  Kauli; — the  latter  a  corruption 
of  Kabali,  according  to  Malcolm.      Concerning  the  Luri,  or 
Luli,  Harriot  says : — "Luli,  a  people  in  Persia,  called  Karachi, 
handsome  boys  and  girls,  lulian,  nice,  delicate ;  a  public  singer; 
a  strumpet."    In  regard  to  language,  the  Luli,  or  Luri,  the 
Kauli,  and  Karachi— names  by  which,  in  different  provinces  of 
Persia,  the  Gypsy  tribe  is  known — possess  a  distinct  dialect  and 
speech,  that  is  unintelligible  to    the  natives  of  Persia;    and 
some  words    used  by  them— as,   for  instance,  pita  (Slavonic}, 
piti\  to  drink,  pani,  water,  turn,  you,  &c,  resemble,  in  a  very 
striking  manner  the   common  Hindi  language.     In  India,  to 
which  their  origin  is  traced,  the  Gypsy  or  Sinte  names  are  lost 
amidst  the  tribes  from  which  they  appear  to  have  sprung  ;  and 
these  are,  as  Richardson  affirms,  the  Nuts,  to  whom  they  bear 
a  great  resemblance.    Next  to  these  come  the  Bazeeaurs,  and,  in 
particular,  the  Panohpeerees,  or  Budeja*    I.  von  Hammer  and 
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Harriot  folly  agree  with  this  statement.  The  latter  thus 
explicitly  expresses  himself  on  this  point :— ^  The  tribe  called 
Nat,  or  dancers,  is  numerous  in  Bengal,  Behar,  Bundelkund, 
Malwah,  and  Guzerat ;  they  are  commonly  known  by  three 
names— viz.  1.  Nat',  a  rogue,  one  who  leads  a  wandering  life; 
2.  Beria,  a  dancer,  or  tumbler,  and  Berin,  a  female  dancer  and 
songstress ;  3.  Bazi-gar,  a  player  or  juggler.  The  two  first  are 
Hindi  names,  expressive  of  their  characters;  the  third  is  a 
Mahomedan,  or  Urdu  appellation,  of  the  same  tribe,  from  the 
Persian  words  bAzi,  play,  and  pur,  an  affix,  implying  an  agent. 
The  word  "  Panchpeerees,"  as  Richardson  affirms,  refers  to  their 
division  into  five  races,  houses,  or  families  s  as  "  peeree"  occa- 
sionally seems  to  bear  that  interpretation,  though  it  certainly 
may  admit  of  others ;  the  term  panch  (Hind,  pantscha,  Pdomcb, 
pienc)  signifies  five.  There  are  other  tribes  found  in  India, 
especially  in  Deccan,  whose  manners  and  usages  much  resemble 
those  of  Gypsies. 

The  Gypsy  surnames  are  various,  and  vaiy  according  to  the 
countries  where  their  tribes  are  settled.  The  most  prevalent 
in  Hampshire,  as  collected  by  CoL  Harriot,  are  those  of 
Stanleys,  Aires,  Lee,  and  Peters.  In  East  Prussia,  the  sur- 
names of  eighteen  families  had  been  known  to  Heister ;  they 
were  partly  Polish,  partly  German;  viz.  Dombrowski,  Koz» 
lowski,  Glowacz,  Morgenstein,  Klein,  Habedank,  &c     In  Hun- 

Sry  their  surnames  are,  Barba,  Gihari,  Buchowitz,  Barna 
ihaly  (Michael),  frequently  with  Christian  names  annexed  to 
them,  as  in  the  latter  instance.  Girls  obtain  fine  names,  as 
Flora,  Adeline,  Adele,  Danena. 

The  Gypsies  have  been  found  extremely  deficient  in  arith- 
metical calculations,  in  this  respect  forming  quite  a  contrast  with 
another  despised  race,  the  Jews,  who  are  unrivalled  in  arith- 
metic Harriot  observed  that  beyond  six  they  could  never  pro* 
ceed  with  any  success.  In  examining  the  Gypsy  children, 
Graffunder  found  they  could  never  proceed  beyond  thirty ;  and 
Szujew  found  that  the  cleverest  ofthem  could  not  count  beyond 
200,  which  defect  he  attributed  to  their  having  not  much  to 
count,  because  of  their  poverty.  For  some  of  the  numbers 
there  are  no  names  in  their  language ;  they  are  supplied  from 
foreign  idioms.  They,  however,  nave  their  own  appellations  for 
monies  and  coins  of  different  nations.  Low  signifies  any  large 
piece  of  gold ;  Cutta,  a  guinea ;  Rupovo>  a  rixdollar,  a  rupee, 
from  rup,  silver ;  Rinskos  (in  Slavonic  form),  a  Rhenish  florin 
of  Austria.  Ducats  are  called  Katwtt&ia,  from  Kadwilgen, 
flowers,  in  the  rogues'  slang  (Gauner  Sprache).  Bohme,  a 
groschen  of  Prague;   Paskstv,  halfpenny;   Sarabatth  money, 
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eoin ;  Dukdes*  doubloons ;  Bruji,  a  Spanish  real ;  Chuali,  a  dollar ; 
Jara,  ounce  of  gold. 

They  have  particular  names  for  all  nations,  and  even  call 
towns,  places,  and  Christian  names  differently.  Kurlandaris,  or 
Kuritko,  is  a  Coriander ;  Preissitko,  a  Prussian ;  Ungaro,  an 
Hungarian ;  Turkulko  manusch,  a  Turk ;  Waldsho  (Welsh  Celt), 
a  Frenchman ;  Ssasselko,  a  Saxon,  and  the  Germans  in  general. 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  a  similar  word  to  Sassenach,  by 
which  the  English  used  to  be  distinguished  by  the  Gaelic  people, 
should  be  employed  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  German  race. 
The  Danes  used  likewise  to  be  called  Saxons  by  the  Finns  and 
Esthonians.  The  Germans  in  Transsylvania  are  called  by  the 
Gypsies  with  the  above  name,  while  the  more  recent  German 
colonists,  in  their  various  settlements  from  the  Vistula  to  the 
Wolga,  are  called  by  them  "  Schwabui."  Tchiballo  is  the  term 
for  a  Pole,  properly  shorn,  from  shorn  heads,  which  was  a  custom 
with  the  ancient  Poles.  Chellado,  a  Russian,  from  the  Hindi 
KhillacTa,  wanton.  Lallero,  a  Lithuanian,  or  dumb,  from  the 
tome  reason,  it  seems,  as  the  Germans  are  called  Niemtzi  by  the 
Stavaaie  populations.  Tschindo,  or  Pipolto,  a  Jew ;  also  Capon, 
in  contradistinction  to  Bordeles  (Christians).  Latore,  a  Portu- 
guese. Sersen,  Spain ;  Seso,  Spanish.  Gao,  a  town,  a  village ; 
m  the  Rogues'  language,  Madrid.  Tetawa,  Brim ;  Dlanha  Lhota, 
Prague ;  Ifopeczek  (Slavonic  term),  the  fortress  of  Spielberg; 
Ulilla  and  Safacoro,  Seville.  Lucali,  the  river  Guadiana, 
literally,  lovely.  A  number  of  Christian  names  are  different  in 
their  Spanish  dialect;  viz.  Gerinel,  Miguel;  Barsali,  Juan; 
Pipindorio,  Antonio ;  Simprofie,  Jos& 

From  Dr.  Pott's,  and  other  researches,  it  appears  that  the 
Gypsies  are  widely  spread  in  the  three  ancient  parts  of  the 
world,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  A  few  of  their  families  might 
be  met  with  even  in  America,  where,  as  is  supposed,  they  had 
settled  from  Spain.  The  fact  of  their  extensive  dispersion  all 
over  the  globe  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  a  number  of 
travellers.  "During  my  stay  at  Tobolsk,"  says  Bell,  "I  was 
informed  that  a  large  troop  of  Gypsies  had  been  lately  at  the 
{dace,  to  the  number  of  sixty  or  upwards.  The  Russians  call 
these  vagabonds,  Tziggany.  Their  sorry  baggage  was  carried 
upon  horses  and  asses.  The  Vice-Governor  sent  for  some  of 
the  chief  of  the  gang,  and  demanded  whither  they  were  going. 
They  answered,  to  China.  He  stopped  their  progress,  and  sent 
them  back."  Colonel  Franklin  observed,  during  his  tour 
through  Hungary  and  Transsylvania  (1799),  numerous  bodies  of 
Gypsies,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buda  and  Her- 
manstadt    Their  complexion^  resembled  those  of  their  brethren 
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whom  he  had  seen  in  India*  Persia,  Turkey,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  being  swarthy,  with  black  eyes  and  black  hair.  Gypsies 
are  found,  says  Rienzi,  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Soudan, 
and  Barbary.  He  sets  their  population  at  1,000,000  in  Europe, 
400,000  in  Africa,  1,500,000  in  India,  and  about  2,000,000 
for  the  rest  of  Asia ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
China,  Siam,  An- nam,  and  Japonia,  their  roving  tribes  are 
found  everywhere;  they  are  mixed  even  with  the  Turko- 
mans of  Independent  Tartary,  with  the  Lesghis  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  the  Ilihans  of  Persia.  The  total  of  the  Gypsy  population, 
according  to  his  computation,  amounts  to  5,000,000 ;  wherefore 
Borrow  is  quite  justified  in  saying,  "  There  is  scarcely  a  part  of 
the  habitable  world  where  they  are  not  to  be  found ;  their  tents 
are  alike  pitched  on  the  heaths  of  Brazil,  and  the  ridges  of  the 
Himalayan  hills ;  and  their  language  is  heard  at  Moscow  and 
Madrid,  in  the  streets  of  London  and  Stamboul." 

The  spread  of  so  many  of  the  Gypsy  tribe  all  over  the  world 
could  not  but  awaken  queries  as  to  their  probable  origin.  By 
the  plodding  German  literati,  they  were  traced  to  the  Homeric 
'S.ivrioi  avSpcc  of  Lemnos,  who,  like  the  Gypsies,  were  known 
for  their  skill  in  working  iron  (Horn.  II.  L,  595).  In  England 
and  Italy,  they  were  believed  to  be  the  antediluvian  remnants 
of  the  population  of  the  fabulous  Atlantis— fanciful  lucubrations 
possessing  no  merit  beside  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  were 
started.  There  is  certainly  a  great  dearth  of  historical  data  con- 
cerning the  annals  of  that  singular  race ;  vet,  in  default  of  these, 
what  is  undeniably  left  us  to  be  our  guide  and  index  ?  Their 
language.  But  ill-luck  would  have  it  so  that  we  should  not  pos- 
sess even  this  unalloyed,  and  in  its  primitive  purity,  it  having 
been,  during  their  long  migration  and  their  variously  chequered 
existence,  wretchedly  fused  with  foreign  elements.  Yet  this 
very  circumstance  seems  to  be  corroborative  of  their  language 
being  their  history.  It  distinctly  points  to  the  countries  which 
they  had  traversed,  and  the  nations  with  whom  they  had  inter- 
course. From  this  amalgamation  of  their  language,  it  is  easy  to 
guess  that  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  Europe  they  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Greeks,  Wallachians,  Magyars,  and  the  Slavonic 
nations ;  and  in  the  Western,  with  the  Germans,  Italians,  Spa- 
niards, and  the  English.  The  fusion  of  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
latter  nations  with  the  primitive  Hindi  stock  of  the  Gypsy  idiom, 
easily  accounts  for  the  difficulty  with  which  Gypsies  coming  from 
distant  countries  understand  each  other.  This  difficulty  for 
mutual  understanding  has  been  observed  already  to  exist  among 
such  neighbouring  Gypsy  communities  as  those  in  Lithuania, 
Poland,  and  Bohemia,  particularly  from  alterations  effected  in 
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the  grammatical  construction  of  their  respective  dialects,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Slavonic  languages.  How  much  greater  would 
this  be,  if  they  were  called  upon  to  communicate  with  their 
brethren  whose  language  was  exposed  to  similar  influence,  from 
the  German,  Spanish,  and  English,  in  the  West,  and  from  the 
Arabic  and  Syriac,  in  the  East !  Hence,  in  inquiries  like  those 
before  us,  no  small  stock  of  linguistic  knowledge  is  requisite,  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  separate  accessory  foreign  ingredients  from 
what  is  primitive  and  genuine— a  qualification  which  is  rarely 
met  with,  but  which  Dr.  Pott  eminently  possesses.  It  is  only 
by  following  his  course,  that  is,  separating  the  extraneous 
from  what  is  original,  as  he  has  shown  it,  that  it  becomes  possible 
to  discover  the  real  approximation  and  affinity  of  the  various 
Gypsy  dialects  with  the  Hindi  idioms  and  the  Sanscrit.  This 
task  being  accomplished,  all  the  arguments  for  the  Gypsies 
coming  from  Egypt  fall  of  themselves  to  the  ground,  and  the 
origin  of  that  race  will  be  traced  to  that  cradle  of  all  European 
populations — India. 

The  precise  epoch  of  the  arrival  of  the  Gypsies  in  Europe 
cannot  positively  be  determined :  their  appearance  amongst  us 
seems  to  have  taken  place  at  different  periods,  but  not  before  the 
fifteenth  century.  They  first  came  about  the  year  1417,  either 
consequent  on  Timur's  invasion  of  India,  when  a  famine,  occa- 
sioned by  his  devastating  war,  had  compelled  them,  as  is  affirmed, 
to  abandon  their  natal  country,  or  simultaneously  with  that  ter- 
rible conqueror's  progress  through  the  western  countries  of  Asia, 
during  which  time  they  had,  as  is  recorded,  joined  his  army ;  and 
on  its  passage  through  Kandahar,  Persia,  and  Bucharia,  acted 
as  spies  and  fournisseurs ;  in  which  detestable  character  they 
again  figured  in  the  Turkish  war  against  the  Byzantine  empire. 
In  an  ancient  MS.  relating  to  the  war  of  King  Bela  II.  against 
Bohemia,  in  1250,  among  the  divers  names  of  people  who  had 
taken  share  in  it,  is  found  also  that  of  "  Gingari,  which,  could  it 
be  identified  with  that  of  Cygani,  would  indicate  the  existence 
of  the  Gypsies  in  Europe  already  at  that  early  period.  But  our 
author  places  little  reliance  on  that  evidence:  he  seems  to 
relish  more  another,  founded  on  the  authority  of  Simeon  Simeonis 
(Itiner.  p.  117),  and  adduced  by  Bryant,  attesting  that  a  Gypsy 
tribe  existed  on  the  island  of  Cyprus  as  early  as  1 332.  "  Ibidem 
et  vidimus  gentem  extra  civitatem  ritu  Graecorum  utentem,  et  de 

Knere,  Chaym  se  esse  asserentem,  qua  raro,  vel  nunquam,  in 
»  aliquo  moratur  ultra  xxx.  dies,  sed  semper,  velut  a  Deo 
maledicta,  vaga  etprofuga,  post  xxx.  dies  de  campo  in  campum 
cum  tentoriis  parvis,  oblongis,  nigris,  et  humilibus,  ad  modum 
Arabum  de  caverna  in  cavernam  discurrit,  quia  locus  ab  his  habi- 
vou  VII.     no.  i.  o 
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tatus  post  dictum  terminum  efficitur  plenus  vermibus  et  immun- 
ditiis,  cum  quibus  impossibile  est  habitare."  This  appears  com- 
pletely to  tally  with  the  roving  propensities  of  the  Gypsies  and 
their  uncouth  manners,  and  may  be  true.  The  Polish  Gypsies  are 
invariably  represented  as  uncombed,  filthy,  and  half  naked.  As 
to  the  epoch  of  their  earlier  appearance  elsewhere,  it  is  beyond 
all  doubt  that  a  number  of  them  had  inhabited  Samarkand,  even 
previous  to  Timur's  invasion ;  and  that  not  less  than  10,000  to 
12,000  souls  of  the  Luri,  which  name  is  identical  with  Gypsies, 
were  engaged  by  Bahram-Gur  to  come  to  Persia,  as  musicians, 
from  Kanodsche.  A  notice  of  this  extraordinary  event  is 
found  in  Firdusi's  Shahnameh.  Firdusi  lived  about  the  year 
1000;  and  King  Bahram-Gur  lived  in  420;  to  which  remote 
epoch,  of  course,  his  demand  after  so  great  a  number  of  musical 
people  must  be  referred.  Even  at  present,  some  of  their  tribes 
are  not  inexperienced  in  that  art ;  and  Gypsy  bands  may  often 
be  met  with  in  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Russia,  affording  amuse- 
ment by  their  music,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  wild  originality; 
and  to  which  they  give  greater  effect,  by  accompanying  it  with 
national  dances.  Their  earliest  settlements  have  been  in  Mol- 
davia and  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  In  the  former  country 
they  settled  in  1428 ;  and  from  the  kind  of  profession  they  had 
embraced  and  followed  up  to  this  day,  they  are  called — 1.  Rudari 
an&aurari  (aurarii),  iron-miners  and  gold- washers ;  2.  Ursari, 
bear-leaders,  or  men  who  teach  those  animals  to  dance  ;  3.  Lin- 
qurariy  wooden-spoon  makers;  4.  Vatrassi  (from  Wallachian 
vatra,  hearths,  focus),  colonists  who  abandoned  their  roving 
habits,  and  lived  in  fixed  places ;  5.  Lajessy,  the  freest  class  of 
them,  but  also  the  most  wretched.  It  seems  they  have  derived 
their  name  from  Xtjaral. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Gypsy  idiom,  which  is  not  unim- 
peded by  the  very  nature  of  it,  and  by  the  complication  with 
foreign  languages  which  form  its  ingredients,  is,  as  our  author 
observed,  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  unwillingness  and  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  the  Gypsies  themselves  to  facilitate  its  study, 
from  the  same  reason  from  which  all  professional  rogues  like  to 
conceal  their  conventional  jargon  from  the  rest  of  the  world- 
This  was  long  the  case  with  the  "  Rothwelsch,"  with  which  the 
"  Romani"  is  considerably  impregnated ;  and  this  is  also  the 
case  with  the  latter  of  which  the  mystic  number  of  "  seven 
languages,"  as  the  belief  is  current  among  them,  seems  only  to 
be  symbolical  of  its  inextricable  complications.  The  profoundest 
scholars  in  it,  Dieffenbach  and  Borrow,  who,  as  agent  of  the 
British  Bible  Society,  had  for  several  years  lived  amidst  them  in 
Spain,  were  unable  to  find  a  key  to  it.     Dr.  Pott,  who  followed 
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in  their  track,  directing  his  inquiries  into  their  language  as 
spoken  in  Prussia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  has  made 
new  discoveries  concerning  it.  In  order  to  find  affinities,  and 
to  explain  them,  European  as  well  as  Asiatic  languages  were 
explored  by  him,  yet  the  real  result  arrived  at,  was  the  negative 
knowledge  of  only  what  the  "  Romani"  was  not,  and  not  what  it 
really  is.  Our  author's  researches  helped  us  a  step  further. 
In  following  them  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Romani 
Tchib  (idiom)  is  one  of  the  numerous  junior  languages  preva- 
lent throughout  north-western  India ;  that  it  is  a  genuine  branch 
of  the  Sanscrit ;  and  that  it  by  no  means  belongs  to  any  of  the 
un-Sanscritic  languages  widely  spread  throughout  other  por- 
tions of  East  India.  In  order  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion,  com- 
parisons have  hitherto  been  tried  only  with  the  Hindustani  or 
Udru,  which  is  least  adapted  for  that  purpose,  being  an  adulter- 
ated language ;  it,  therefore,  becomes  indispensable  that  compa- 
risons should  be  yet  made  with  the  Sanscrit  itself,  and  the  nearest 
descendants  of  it,  the  Pali  and  the  Prakrit  A  few  examples 
will  show  its  affinity  with  them ; — the  Gypsy  anav,  I  bring,  is 
Hind,  anana;  pchirat,  I  walk,  Hind,  phirna;  bokh,  hunger,. 
Hind,  bhukha;  Sans,  bubhuksha;  czon,  the  moon,  Hind, 
techanda,  Sans,  tschandra,  &c.  whence  it  becomes  obvious  that 
in  the  Romani  there  is  a  portion  of  the  Hindi  and  the  Sanscrit, 
either  separately  or  conjoined,  and  that  the  Sanscrit  root  is 
considerably  remote.  Every  language  in  the  course  of  ages  is 
liable  to  changes;  and  if  they  are  found  also  in  the  Romani, 
after  five  centuries  of  its  existence  in  Europe,  it  should  not  at 
all  surprise  us.  Through  distance  from  its  home,  and  under 
different  climes,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  original  character,  and 
even  expressions,  for  many  things.  There  are  now  no  terms  in 
H,  as  Puchmaver  remarked,  for  such  animals  as  elephant,  lion, 
tiger,  or  the  birds,  parrot,  and  sparrow,  or  any  fish,  or  plant,  of 
cold  or  hot  climates.  On  their  passage  through  so  many  coun- 
tries, they  failed  not  to  receive  a  variety  of  impressions  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  new  ideas  and  associations;  but,  being  too 
indolent  to  create  words  for  them  in  their  own  language,  as  in 
the  like  cases  was  done  by  many  other  European  nations,  they 
indiscriminately  took  up  foreign  words,  adding  to  them  only 
inflexions  and  terminations  peculiar  to  their  own  idiom.  Thus 
impregnated  with  Slavonic  words,  from  ignorance,  the  latter 
were  quoted  by  some  writers ;  as,  for  instance,  by  Adelung,  in 
his  Mithridates,  as  Gypsy  language,  but  which  ail  can  now  be 
substituted- by  others  of  a  genuine  Romani  stock.  With  that 
description  of  words,  or  ancient  relics,  might  be  numbered: 
ytto*  sugar;  pehar  or  pahr,  silk,  taffeta;  drakh,  grape;  all  of 
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Hindi  abstraction.  Mohl,  wine,  however,  is  of  Persian  origin. 
To  these  Dr.  Pott  joins  the  appellation  of  the  year:  ber$zf 
Sans.  Warsha,  properly  the  rainy  season;  nijal9  summer; 
jevend,  winter;  jiv,  snow.  To  designate  the  remaining  two 
seasons,  German  words  were  borrowed  by  the  Gypsy  tribes  of 
Prussia,  viz.  frihjahro,  herbeato.  It  was  likewise  observed  by 
Rienzi,  that  three  of  the  twelve  months, — Mtwch  January; 
Sratan,  July ;  and  Poima,  December ;  were  of  Hindi  origin ; 
for  the  other  nine,  they  employed  vernacular  words  of  the 
nations  among  which  they  lived. 

In  regard  to  religion,  we  cannot  give  a  juster  estimate  of 
what  sort  it  is  among  the  Gypsies,  than  by  adducing  a  popular 
saying  in  Syria,  quoted  by  Seetzen.  It  is  maintained  tnere, 
that  there  are  seventy-two  and  a  half  religions  in  the  world, 
and  the  half  one  is  that  of  the  Gypsies.  Whathas  thus  been 
said  of  their  Syrian  brethren,  might,  with  equal  justice,  be 
applied  to  them  all.  A  complete  indifference  prevails  among 
them  on  the  point  of  religious  belief;  and  they  consequently 
accommodate  themselves,  as  circumstances  may  demand,  to  the 
creeds  of  the  nations,  and  the  countries  they  inhabit.  The 
religious  conceptions  of  those  in  Europe,  might  be  summed  up 
under  two  words :  one  for  God,  the  other  for  his  great  adver- 
sary, the  devil.  In  East  Prussia,  God  is  called  by  them 
"  Dewel,"  and  the  devil "  Beink."  These  appellations  in  Russia, 
are  Deval  and  Bengel ;  and  somewhat  differ  from  the  Spanish, 
Un-Debel  and  Bengi,  which  signify  the  same.  The  former  is 
decidedly  Hindi,  the  latter,  in  all  likelihood,  too.  Rienzi  makes 
mention  of  the  Sanscrit  Dera  (Dieu)  for  God,  and  RdJcehusa  for 
demons,  to  be  the  common  appellations  employed  by  the 
Tzengari,  both  in  Europe  and  Hindostan.  Our  author  expresses 
dissent  from  this  assertion,  without  stating,  however,  a  sufficient 
reason  for  it. 

The  Romani  Tschib,  being  no  written  language,  can  neither 
be  easily  taught  nor  learned.  Spoken  over  such  an  extent  of 
lands  as  we  have  seen,  it  could  not  but  be  variously  modified  in 
its  component  parts  and  grammar.  Our  author  had  investigated 
the  matter  in  ail  its  extent  and  bearings ;  and,  beside  the  intro- 
duction, devoted  to  the  grammar  alone  nearly  300  pages  of  his 
book.  In  his  laborious  task,  he  set  out  from  the  survey  of  the 
simplest  elements  of  the  language,  as  its  sounds  and  its  alphabet, 
which,  according  to  Puchmayer,  consists  of  11  vowels  and  30 
consonants,  —  seven  less  tlmn  the  Sanscrit,  which  counts  48 
letters.  Not  writing  for  professed  scholars  of  the  Gypsy  idiom, 
but  rather  for  general  readers,  we  almost  shrink  from  examining 
it  in  any  of  its  different  parts  (partes  orationis)  and  structure. 
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In  general  its  nouns  are  differently  formed  for  animate  and 
inanimate  things,  and  distinguished  byfgenders — declensions  with 
no  articles,  like  Latin  and  Slavonic — nouns  and  verbs  diversely 
varied  by  suffixes  peculiar  to  their  own  idiom,  as  well  as  those 
borrowed  from  the  Spanish,  German,  Slavonic,  and  Magyaricz — 
the  conjugation  of  the  verbs  through  the  tenses  and  the  modes 
like  the  Latin  and  Greek.  In  the  comparative  table  of  numbers, 
nine  variations  of  them  may  be  seen  to  belong  to  the  various 
Gypsy  dialects,  beside  the  Hindi,  which  is  the  tenth,  and  from 
which  they  appear  all  to  be  derived.  The  grammar  itself  is 
not  merely  tne  grammar  of  the  Romani,  but  a  comparative 
EtymoW icon  of  the  different  languages,  as  may,  in  some  degree 
or  the  other,  be  akin,  or  connected  with  the  Gypsy  idiom.  Pre- 
vions  to  Dr.  Potts's  book,  that  idiom  has  never  yet  been 
expounded  with  such  an  expenditure  of  learning  and  upon  so 
enlarged  a  scale.  Before  venturing  upon  that  arduous  field,  he 
perused  a  vast  number  of  books  in  relation  to  his  subject,  and 
knew  well  how  to  turn  the  information  they  conveyed  to. 
account.  Apart  from  the  novelty  his  book  affords,  it  will  ever 
rank  as  highly  valuable  both  in  philology  and  ethnology. 
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Abt.  XL — An  Analysis  of  the  Railway  Interest  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  By  William  Frederick  Spackman.  London: 
Longman  and  Co. 

In  a  mercantile  country  money  is  an  indispensable  element  of 
trade.  It  is  the  medium  of  exchange,  the  measure  of  value  of 
all  commodities,  without  which  the  ordinary  affaire  of  commerce, 
the  every-day  transactions  of  life,  either  could  not  be  performed, 
or  could  be  performed  only  in  the  most  sluggish  and  inconvenient 
way.  Man,  indeed,  has  no  other  means  of  satisfying  his  own 
daily  wants  but  by  the  exchange  of  his  Jabour  for  the  commodi- 
ties he  requires,  or  for  an  equal  amount  of  money  with  which 
they  can  be  procured.  The  division  of  labour,  the  extension  of 
trade,  the  enlargement  of  commerce,  all  arise  out  of,  are  occa- 
sioned and  sustained  by,  these  wants.  Every  new  direction  given 
to  industry,  every  new  source  of  labour  or  employment,  every 
application  of  the  arts  to  the  business  of  life ; — the  discoveries  of 
science,  the  inventions  of  genius,  all  tend  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  human  enjoyment,  and  to  minister  to  the  gratification  of  man. 
They  expand  nis  energies  and  desires,  and  bring  into  active  em- 
ployment an  enlarged  amount  of  industry  and  wealth.  In  the 
history  of  nations  money  is  found  to  be  an  essential  element  of 
their  power  and  greatness,  furnishing  them  with  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life,  the  means  of  attack  and  defence.  It  ib 
alike  the  sinews  of  war  and  the  bulwark  of  peace.  Without  it 
small  progress  can  be  made  in  the  affairs  of  trade,  and  without 
trade  national  improvement  is  slow  and  uncertain. 

Trade  is  generally  either  of  a  legitimate  or  speculative 
character.  A  legitimate  trade  arises  from  and  is  sustained  by 
the  demand  of  the  public  for  the  supplies  which  it  furnishes. 
So  long  as  these  supplies  do  not  exceed  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity, so  long  as  they  are  brought  forward  to  provide  only  for  a 
certain  demand  which  is  known  to  exist,  so  long  as  they  are 
measured  by  the  probable  consumption  of  the  market,  the  trade 
they  represent  may  be  said  to  be  sound  and  legitimate.  Nor 
will  it  be  considered  the  less  so  that  the  supplies  should  even 
considerably  exceed  the  demand,  because,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
the  producer  to  estimate  exactly  the  demand  that  may  arise,  it 
will  generally  happen  that  there  is  an  excess  of  goods  in  the 
market.  Competition  among  producers  has  also  more  or  less  an 
effect  in  increasing  the  supplies,  but  this,  in  a  legitimate  and  well- 
regulated  trade,  will  not  readily  be  carried  to  any  permanent 
excess.  The  transactions  that  arise  out  of  a  trade  of  this  de- 
scription partake  of  the  same  legitimate  character  with  the  trade 
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itself.  The  bills,  the  remittances,  the  money  that  is  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  are  all  based  upon  honest  and  regular  dealings. 
The  more  such  trade  is  extended  and  increased  the  greater  is  the 
advantage  derived  by  the  community  at  large,  because  the  trans- 
actions connected  with  it  are  also  more  numerous  and  extended, 
and  calculated  to  be  of  a  permanent  and  beneficial  kind. 

A  speculative  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  which  is  under- 
taken and  prosecuted  without  reference  to  any  positive  demand 
that  is  known  to  exist,  but  with  the  view  of  supplying  one  that 
is  expected  to  arise.  It  often  proceeds  upon  a  calculation  of 
chances,  of  contingencies,  and  even  of  rumours,  the  foundation 
of  which  is  sometimes  of  the  most  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
nature.  It  has  the  effect  of  overstocking  the  old  markets,  and 
is  ever  on  the  alert  to  discover  new.  It  will  interfere  for  a  time 
with  the  progress  and  profits  of  legitimate  trade,  but  it  is  fre- 
quently terminated  by  the  ruin  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  In 
every  trade  there  is,  at  particular  times,  more  or  less  of  a  speculative 
action;— a  greater  amount  of  production,  from  the  discovery  of 
mew  markets,  the  probability  of  demands  arising  from  new  quar- 
ters, or  an  increased  demand  in  the  regular  course  of  trade  from 
the  operation  of  new  circumstances  and  events.  But  a  speculative 
trade  is  always  attended  with  great  risk,  and  is  never  either  very 
regular  or  of  very  long  continuance. 

In  every  description  of  trade,  whether  legitimate  or  speculative, 
or  both,  money  is  a  necessary,  an  indispensable  ingredient. 
Credit,  it  is  true,  enters  largely,  in  various  forms,  into  the  com- 
mercial transactions  of  this  country,  but  they  are  all  based  upon 
a  certain  measure  of  value,  represented  by  the  precious  metals, 
into  which  they  must,  in  one  form  or  another,  be  ultimately  resolved. 
The  abundance  and  scarcity  of  money,  therefore,  generally  exer- 
cises more  or  less  influence  upon  the  operations  of  trade,  and 
these  again,  in  the  character  and  direction  they  assume,  exercise 
more  or  less  influence  in  determining  the  value  and  supply  of 
the  precious  metals.  Thus,  an  abundance  and  low  value  of 
money  has  the  effect  of  promoting  greater  activity  of  trade, 
and  of  stimulating  men  to  engage  in  commercial  enterprises  and 
embark  in  speculative  adventures  with  a  view  of  turning  their 
capital  and  industry  to  greater  account.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
scarcity  and  increased  value  of  money  has  a  tendency  to  dis- 
courage commercial  enterprise,  to  check  speculation,  to  lead  men 
to  curtail  their  engagements,  and  to  confine  their  operations 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  legitimate  resources.  That  such 
are  the  natural  and  necessary  effects  of  an  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  money  has  been  sufficiently  proved  in  the  commercial  history 
of  _all  nations,  and  in  none  more  than  in  that  of  England. 
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The  history  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  not  to  go  farther 
back,  abounds  with  instances  in  proof  of  this  position.  The 
efforts  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Government,  in  1822, 
to  revive  the  dormant  energies  of  trade  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  the  circulation,  reducing  the  value  of  money,  and  the  interest 
on  the  Government  securities,  were  effectual  in  producing  great 
commercial  excitement,  and  in  creating  a  desire  for  new  sources 
of  investment.  They  held  out  inducements  for  engaging  in 
mining  operations,  and  loans  to  the  South  American  States, 
into  which  all  classes  seemed  eager  to  embark.  Simultaneous 
with  these  effects,  there  was  also  much  commercial  speculation, 
and  a  general  desire  to  adventure  in  commercial  produce.  Great 
national  prosperity,  a  rise  of  prices,  and  abundant  employment, 
followed  for  a  time  from  these  measures,  and  afforded  the 
Government  a  theme  for  exultation  in  Parliament.  But  their 
joy  was  quickly  dissipated  by  the  panic  which  ensued  in  1825. 
Again,  the  pressure  of  1836  was  preceded  by  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  and  an  increase  of  the  circulation  by  the  Bank  of 
England  in  1834  and  1835.  In  1837  and  1838  the  amount  of 
gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  continued  to  increase ;  the  Bank 
extended  her  circulation,  and  reduced  the  rate  of  interest.  The 
low  rate  of  interest  caused  large  investments  in  American  and 
other  securities;  some  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  in  their 
individual  characters  as  merchants,  acting  as  agents  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  securities.  The  abstraction  of  the  gold,  the 
occurrence  of  an  unfavourable  harvest,  the  rapid  advance  in  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  consequent  depression  of  prices,  produced 
another  panic  in  1839.  Subsequent  to  that  period,  the  Par- 
liamentary investigations  regarding  the  operations  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  country  banks,  the  influence  of  the  exchanges 
upon  the  value  of  money,  the  manner  in  which  the  currency 
ought  to  be  regulated,  and  the  discussions  on  the  renewal  of  the 
Bank  Charter,  all  tended  to  prolong  the  general  depression.  In 
the  interval,  however,  gold  continued  to  accumulate  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  although  the  interest  of 
money  was  gradually  reduced,  little  perceptible  improvement 
took  place  in  trade  until  after  the  reduction  of  the  Tariff  the 
opening  of  the  trade  with  China,  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
the  East,  and  the  announcement  of  the  intentions  of  Govern- 
ment in  respect  to  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  country  banks.  As  soon  as  these  were  de- 
clared, the  Bank  now  holding  a  large  amount  of  bullion  in  her 
coffers,  the  interest  of  Government  securities  having  been 
reduced  from  3  J  to  SJ  and  3  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  money 
brought  down  almost  to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  trade  began  to 
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manifest  the  usual  signs  of  improvement ;  new  sources  of  invest- 
ment were  eagerly  sought  after;  capital  was  brought  into  active 
circulation;  employment  became  general;  and,  in  1844  and 
1845,  a  rampant  spirit  of  domestic  speculation  was  evoked, 
which  for  magnitude  and  extent  exceeded  anything  that  had 
been  witnessed  in  former  times. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  effects  produced  by  the 
operations  of  a  great  State  institution  like  the  Bank  of  England, 
upon  the  trade  and  resources  of  a  nation  which  has  attained  to 
such  an  artificial  condition  of  existence  as  Great  Britain.  They 
are  now  generally  understood.  Experience  has  placed  the  fact 
beyond  afi  cavil,  that  when  the  Bank  of  England  reduces  the 
value  of  money,  by  reducing  the  rate  of  interest,  increasing  the 
quantity  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  making  large  investments 
in  mercantile  and  other  securities,  an  excitement  is  produced  in 
the  money-market,  and  money  is  more  largely  embarked  in 
trade ;  speculation  is  encouraged,  new  sources  of  investment 
sought  for,  and  every  scheme  which  holds  out  the  prospect  of 
higher  profits  is  prosecuted  with  a  degree  of  animation  often 
bordering  on  national  phrensy.  When,  again,  the  Bank,  to 
protect  itself  from  the  consequences  of  its  own  imprudence, 
adopts  an  opposite  line  of  policy,  opposite  effects  are  produced, 
the  energies  of  the  country  are  paralysed,  capital  is  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  bankruptcy  and  ruin  stalk  over  the  land. 
These  are  not  imaginary,  but  well-ascertained  results,  which  no 
legislative  enactments  have  yet  been  calculated  to  prevent. 

KecurrLnjr,  however,  to  the  subject  of  the  great  stimulus 
given  to  trade  and  commerce  in  1844  and  1845,  by  what  may  be 
considered  to  have  been,  in  some  measure,  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
Government  and  the  Bank, — of  the  Government,  in  reducing 
die  Tariff  and  the  interest  on  public  securities ;  and  of  the  Bank, 
in  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  on  discounts,  and  advancing 
largely  upon  private  securities  and  railway  bonds, — it  is  important 
to  consider  tne  effects  of  the  particular  direction  which  specu- 
lation ultimately  assumed. 

The  first  effect  of  the  measures  of  the  Government  and  the 
Bank  was  a  revival  of  the  prostrated  energies  of  trade  and 
commerce.  An  astonishing  activity  was  gradually  imparted  to 
every  department  of  trade,  the  amount  of  our  imports  and 
exports  was  largely  augmented ;  a  greater  extent  of  business 
was  done  during  the  last  year  in  many  staple  articles  of  con- 
sumption than  in  any  corresponding  period  of  our  history.  This 
great  revival  of  trade  was  not  only  most  gratifying  in  itself,  but 
exhibited  the  fairest  prospect  of  soil  greater  improvement.  The 
only  danger  which  reflecting  men  apprehended  was,  that  the 
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facilities  of  obtaining  money  would  lead,  as  on  former  occasions, 
to  undue  speculation,  which  would  again  result  in  commercial 
revulsion.  J-^This  apprehension  was  happily  disappointed.  The 
panic,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  which  was  suddenly  produced  by 
tie  unexpected  advance  in  the  rate  of  interest  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  October  last,  had  no  connexion  with  trade.  It  is 
true  that  a  most  extraordinary  spirit  of  speculation  was  mani- 
fested during  the  beginning  and  middle  of  last  year ;  but,  unlike 
former  speculations,  it  assumed  a  character  and  direction  which 
had  not  been  considered  calculated  to  damage  the  interests  of 
commerce.  As  regards  trade,  it  is  supposed  to  have  had  a 
decidedly  beneficial  tendency.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  Rail- 
way speculation,  that  giant  enterprise  which  would  intersect  and 
interlace  the  United  Kingdom  with  iron  bands,  in  a  manner  of 
which  no  better  explanation  can  be  given  than  Dr.  Johnson's 
memorable  definition  of  net- work. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Railway  speculation  has  already 
produced,  and  must  still  continue  to  exercise,  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  the  money-market ;  but  we  are  not  among  those  who 
would  shun  the  contemplation  of  these  effects  as  they  would 
avoid  the  appearance  of  something  dreadful,  or  who  would  speak 
of  them  only  to  remember  the  folly  and  madness  which  charac- 
terised a  career  that  has  already  terminated  in  their  own  beggary 
and  ruin.  Such  meditations  may  be  suited  to  the  conditions  of 
the  bears  and  bulls,  the  stags  and  defaulters  of  Capel-court;  and 
all  the  crowd  of  ruined  clerks  and  shopkeepers,  who 

"  Have  ventur'd, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  the  sea  of  glory, 
But  far  beyond  their  depth." 

We  pass  over  the  condition  of  such  witlings,  and  that  cata- 
logue of  knaves,  who,  having  been  long  previously  bankrupt  in 
means  and  character,  made  a  last  effort  to  retrieve  their  fortunes 
by  the  skilful  weaving  of  Railway-nets. 

The  effects  of  the  Railway  speculation  on  the  money-market 
may  be  more  advantageously  contemplated  in  their  broad  and 
enduring  colours : — 

1.  It  drew  off  the  spirit  of  speculation  from  trade  and  com- 
merce. When  there  is  an  abundance  of  money,  and  when  the 
rate  of  interest  is  low,  capitalists  are  always  anxious  to  invest  to 
more  advantage.  Money  is  drawn  out  of  the  banks,  the  funds, 
and  other  ordinary  sources  of  investment,  to  be  applied  to  some 
more  profitable  use.  Men  are  anxious  to  discover  new  sources 
for  its  employment ;  it  is  then  more  readily  procured,  the  banks 
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and  capitalists  ore  more  eager  to  lend.  Merchants  and  traders 
accordingly  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  undertakings ;  they  em- 
bark in  larger  adventures,  and  do  a  greater  stroke  of  business  in 
the  hope  of  forcing  greater  sales.  If  the  additional  capital  thus 
drawn  out  is  applied  to  the  extension  of  trade  and  commerce, 
there  is  a  danger  of  its  leading  to  speculation  in  these  depart- 
ments, of  its  stimulating  production  beyond  the  legitimate 
demand,  and  producing  those  derangements  in  our  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce,  which,  in  former  years,  have  been  followed 
by  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  Now,  the  rage  for  Rail- 
ways prevented  such  a  calamity,  by  turning  the  spirit  of  specu- 
lation into  new  channels,  and  presenting  investments  for  surplus 
capital  believed  to  be  still  more  profitable  than  the  ordinary 
avenues  of  trade,  thereby  relieving  the  trading  community  from 
what  has  often  proved,  however  paradoxical  it  may  sound,  one  of 
the  greatest  scourges  with  which  they  can  be  visited,  an  over- 
abundance of  money. 

2.  Had  the  spirit  of  speculation,  instead  of  being  directed  to 
railways,  been  turned  towards  foreign  commerce,  the  quantity 
of  our  manufactures,  and  the  amount  of  our  exports,  large  as 
they  already  are,  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  still  more  extended. 
This  might,  so  far,  have  been  considered  an  advantage,  but  it 
would  probably  have  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  still 
larger  importations  of  foreign  produce.  These,  again,  might 
have  rendered  the  exchanges  unfavourable,  gold  might  have 
been  exported,  the  Bank  would  have  rapidly  contracted  the  cir- 
culation, and  we  should  have  had  a  rehearsal  of  the  old  commer- 
cial tragedy. 

3.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  speculation  in  trade,  the 
money-market  has  not  presented  any  of  those  peculiar  features 
which  usually  characterise  such  a  period.  The  abundance  of 
money  for  all  legitimate  puposes  has  prevented  trades  from 
having  recourse  to  any  of  those  improper  expedients  often 
employed  in  times  of  speculation.  This  is  supposed  to  be  best 
attested  by  the  fact  that  the  bills  and  notes  which  appear  in  the 
money-market  possess  every  external  evidence  of  being  drawn 
and  circulated  in  the  regular  course  of  business.  When  there  is 
much  speculation  in  trade,  there  is  generally  a  fair  Bupply  of 
kites,  or  accommodation-bills,  to  be  met  with.  The  money-market 
is  believed  to  have  been  entirely  free  from  this  description  of 
paper  during  the  last  twelve  months ;  and  so  far,  at  least,  the 
statements  contained  in  the  circulars  of  many  eminent  mercantile 
firms,  that  the  trade  of  the  country  was  in  a  sound  and  healthy 
condition,  have  been  fully  confirmed. 

4.  The  speculations  in  Railways  have  increased  the  number 
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and  amount  of  transferable  securities :  as  to  what  tbat  number 
and  amount  may  be  no  adequate  idea  can  yet  be  formed.  The 
number  of  railways  already  constructed  and  in  operation  is  forty- 
seven;  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  these  alone  is  70,446,3017. 
of  which  47,612,787/.  has  been  advanced  by  the  shareholders, 
and  22,833,514/.  has  been  borrowed  on  notes,  debentures,  and 
mortgages.  To  carry  out  the  lines  in  course  of  construction, 
it  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  60,000,000/.  will  be  required, 
while  for  those  that  are  projected  upwards  of  560,000,000/.  will 
be  necessary.  If  it  should  happen  that  one-third  only  of  these 
projects  are  brought  to  maturity,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
money  borrowed  on  notes,  debentures,  and  mortgages,  is  one- 
half  of  the  estimated  capital  required  for  that  third,  the  amount 
of  new  securities,  added  to  those  that  may  be  issued  on  lines  noir 
in  course  of  construction,  and  which  will  all  be  brought  into  the 
money-market  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  will  be  at  least 
100,000,000/.  Here  is  a  rich  prospect  for  the  employment  of 
the  superabundant  wealth  of  the  banks  and  the  moniea  classes ! 
Whether  these  securities  will  become  of  such  a  negotiable 
character  as  those  upon  which  bankers  have  hitherto  been  in  the 
habit  of  advancing  money,  may  be  somewhat  doubtful.  But  the 
fact  is  well  known,  that  many  banks  have  considered  them  an 
eligible  investment,  and  have  advanced  large  sums  upon  railway 
bonds,  which  in  general  afford  a  fixed  and  comparatively  high 
rate  of  interest.  The  largely-increasing  number  of  these  secu- 
rities have  already  led  to  the  formation  of  several  Joint-stock 
Companies  in  Scotland,  under  the  name  of  Exchange  Banks,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  making  advances  upon  railway  bonds  and 
debentures,  and  upon  the  stocks  of  other  public  companies,  which 
have  not  usually  been  considered  an  eligible  class  of  securities  to 
be  held  by  banks.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  securities  of 
Railway  Companies  may  probably  assume  a  more  fixed  and  nego- 
tiable form,  and  become  a  more  favourite  investment  among 
bankers  and  money-dealers  than  at  present.  The  affairs  and 
business  operations  of  Railways,  and  tne  laws  affecting  them,  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  understood  nor  defined  to  admit  of  their  secu- 
rities holding  the  same  position  in  the  money-market  with 
exchequer-bills  and  other  mercantile  obligations.  As,  however, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  law  should  afford  every  possible  facility, 
consistent  with  individual  security,  for  the  transfer  of  property 
of  every  description,  legislation  may  yet  render  great  service  to 
trade  and  commerce  by  relieving  property  of  many  of  those 
shackles  which  at  present  impede  its  free  circulation. 

With  reference  to  the  permanent  effects  which  the  Railway 
speculation  is  likely  to  produce  upon  the  money-market,  it  is 
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imagined  that,  for  some  years  at  least,  the  most  prominent  will 
be: — 

].•  An  increase  in  the  value  of  money.  This  may  be  fairly 
anticipated  from  the  present  position  of  th$  Railway  interest* 
The  amount  required  for  the  Railways  in  course  of  construction, 
and  the  new  lines  projected  last  year,  is  upwards  of  570,000,000/. 
If  it  be  supposed  that  one-half  only  of  these  projects  will  be 
carried  out,  upwards  of  250,000,000/.  will  be  required  for  this 
purpose,  and  as  this  must  be  spread  over  a  series  of  years  cor- 
responding with  the  probable  time  that  will  be  occupied  in  the 
construction  of  the  lines,  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  the 
yalne  of  money  will  be  advanced  in  a  corresponding  manner. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  as  to  the  amount  of  British  capital 
embarked  in  foreign  and  colonial  Railways,  as  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient information  upon  which  to  form  even  a  conjecture,  nor  ia 
it  certain  that  they  will  all  be  carried  forward,  any  more  than  a 
large  number  of  those  bubbles  of  the  day  which  have  been 
dazzling  the  senses  and  abstracting  money  from  the  pockets  of 
fools  at  home*  While,  however,  it  is  imagined  that  an  increased 
value  of  money  for  some  years  to  come  is  almost  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  extensive  Railway  projects  to  which  the 
country  is  pledged,  which  have  been  sanctioned  and  promoted 
by  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  the  most  substantial  wealth 
and  property,  there  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  opinion, 
which  has  been  industriously  advocated,  that  embarrassment  in 
our  monetary  affairs  must  infallibly  follow.  Individuals  who 
have  foolishly  rushed  into  schemes,  and  placed  themselves  under 
obligations  without  any  proper  knowledge  of  their  character  and 
extent,  may  come  to  suffer  all  the  evil  consequences  of  their  own 
temerity ;  but  their  imprudence  and  misfortunes  will  neither 
arrest  the  march  of  improvement,  nor  alter  the  course  of  na- 
tional enterprise. 

2.  This  permanent  demand  for  money  will  keep  down  the 
price  of  other  securities.  It  will  generally  be  found,  that  when 
money  comes  to  be  employed  more  largely  in  one  description  of 
securities  than  in  another,  the  natural  .effect  is,  to  depress  the 
prices  of  those  securities  which  are  thereby  neglected.  Thus, 
the  effect  of  the  great  speculation  in  Railways  during  the  last 
twelve  months  was  to  draw  off  money  from  other  quarters,  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  deposits  in  the  hands  of  the  banks,  to 
depress  the  Government  funds,  and  even  to  take  from  trade 
those  supplies  which  it  would  otherwise  have  received.  It  is 
notorious,  that  numerous  shopkeepers  and  traders,  dazzled  and 
bewildered  by  the  outcry  of  a  short  road  to  wealth,  neglected 
their  own  true  interests,  and  embarked  in  the  purchase  of  scrip. 
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those  funds  which  could  ill  be  spared  from  the  demands  of  trade. 
Hence  the  absence  of  that  vigorous  application  to  commercial 
pursuits  which  marks  the  period  of  an  abundance  of  money, 
and  hence  that  temporary  lassitude  which  it  is  imagined  has  been 
creeping  over  the  affairs  of  trade  during  the  last  two  or  three 
months.  It  is  apprehended,  that  the  prices  of  other  securities 
must  continue  more  or  less  depressed,  so  long  as  those  of  Sail- 
ways  maintain  their  ascendency.  They  will  also  be  affected  by 
the  calls  for  the  payment  of  the  capitals  of  these  companies ; 
because  other  securities  must  be  disposed  of  to  meet  these  calls. 
This  will  depress  their  value  still  farther.  But  another  con- 
sideration, arising  out  of  the  same  subject,  is,  that  if  the  rate  of 
interest  becomes  permanently  higher,  then  the  prices  of  all  se- 
curities will  be  gradually  adjusted  so  as  to  yield  what  will  be 
at  least  equal  to  the  market  rate  of  interest. 

3.  The  increased  value  of  money,  and  the  extensive  invest- 
ments in  domestic  Railways,  will  be  of  national  advantage  as 
regards  the  currency  and  the  exchanges.  Had  speculation  been 
chiefly  or  entirely  confined  to  foreign  Railways,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  Railways,  to  foreign  produce,  or  foreign  bonds,  we 
might  have  beheld  with  dismay  the  15,00O,0OW  of  specie  in  the 
coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England  becoming,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  and  ensuing  spring,  "  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less.0  The  foreign  exchanges  must  now,  more  than  ever,  be 
considered,  as  by  law  provided,  the  barometer  of  national  pro- 
sperity or  adversity.  The  principal  cause  of  the  adverse  state  of 
the  exchanges  in  1825,  and  in  1837,  was  the  large  speculations 
in  foreign  loans,  shares,  and  mercantile  produce,  against  which 
heavy  remittances  in  specie  were  made  to  foreign  countries.  In 
the  present  year,  speculation  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  invest- 
ments at  home,  and  hence,  comparatively,  little  money  will  be 
sent  abroad. 

The  following  table,  from  the  Banking  Almanac  for  1846, 
presents  a  digest  of  the  amounts  of  capital  proposed  to  be  in- 
vested in  home  and  foreign  speculation,  at  the  periods  specified : — 


1824  and  1825 
1834  to  1837 
1844  and  1845 

Home  Schemes. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Paid  up 
and  Deposits. 

£ 

156,778,630 
129,073,700 
612,262,200 

£ 
48,180,000 
21,175,000 
79,250,000 

£ 

204,967,680 
150,248,700 
691,512,200 

£ 

85,014,608 
22,616,070 
78,448,420 

The  foreign  exchanges  are  not  only  favourable  now,  but,  as 
there  is  every  prospect  of  their  continuing  so,  it  is  anticipated  that 
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the  necessity  for  a  contraction  of  the  currency  from  that  source 
will  be  avoided. 

4.  Greater  employment  will  be  afforded  to  the  labouring 
classes  for  years  to  come.  Thigboneofthamost  favourable  symp- 
toms of  the  prosperity  of  any  country.  Constant  employment  is 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  happiness,  loyalty,  and  improvement  of 
the  people.  Idleness  and  poverty  are  the  concomitants  of 
crime,  sedition,  and  discontent.  It  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
grave  observation,  that, 'of  late  years,  an  immeasurable  distance 
has  been  maintained  in  this  country  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor ;  that  while  capital  has  been  largely  accumulated,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  monied  class  rapidly  increased,  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  has  been  gradually  becoming  worse,  and  that 
of  the  poor  still  more  degraded.  Mere  industry,  it  has  been 
affirmed,  has  had  no  chance  in  competing  with  capital.  The 
money  power  is  alleged  to  have  had  everything  its  own  way, 
and  to  have  set  small  capitalists  and  plodding  industry  at  defi- 
ance. Joint-stock  Companies  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
bination of  the  strong  to  overcome  and  destroy  the  weak.  "  They 
set  at  nought  private  right,  and  bear  down  even  legislative  oppo- 
sition. They  are  more  formidable  than  everwas  feudal  baron  in  his 
raid  upon  defenceless  foe."*  If  such  statements  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  really  founded  on  facts,  as  a  true  representation  of  the 
condition  of  this  country  in  times  that  are  past,  the  hope  may 
be  charitably  and  reasonably  indulged  that  itis  a  condition  whose 
end  is  at  hand.  It  has  been  announced,  with  a  display  of  statistical 
knowledge  which  sufficiently  supersedes  the  necessity  of  dis- 
puting its  accuracy,  that,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  new 
Railway  enterprises  are  carried  into  execution,  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  find  workmen  to  complete  them ;  that  the  demand 
for  employment  would  be  far  greater  than  could  be  supplied. 
Now  it  is  imagined  that  the  proof  of  such  a  fact,  or  rather  the 
realization  of  it,  would  be  the  most  agreeable  intelligence  that 
could  be  whispered  into  the  ears  of  any  government.  It  would 
render  the  present  the  most  notable  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world— as  many  wise  men,  no  doubt,  already  consider  it  to  be — 
since  the  failure  of  that  still  more  gigantic  enterprise  whose 
object  was  to  build  "a  city  and  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach 
unto  heaven."  This  excess  of  demand  for  human  labour  over 
its  possible  supply,  supposing  for  one  moment  that  it  will  really 
arise,  if  it  should  be  confined  even  to  Great  Britain,  must  be 
attended  and  succeeded  by  the  most  beneficial  consequences.  It 
will  supersede,  in  some  measure,  if  not  entirely,  the  necessity  for 

*  TheMRailway  Herald"  of  4th  December,  1845.  "England  in  1815  and  1845."  By 
Archibald  AHaon.    "Blackwood." 
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adopting  any  of  these  excellent  dietaries  which  have  been  so 
kindly  suggested  or  recommended  by  various  eminent  individuals 
as  a  winter  provision  for  the  poor,  from  the  peas-pudding,  the 
mangel-wurzel,  and  starch  from  pocket  handkerchiefs,  of  Dr. 
Buckland,  down  to  the  "pinch  of  curry  powder"  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  The  poor  man  will -have  the  means  of  purchasing  food 
still  more  nourishing.  The  distance  between  capital  and  labour 
will  be  reduced,  the  interval  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  di- 
minished. Wealth,  in  its  extensive  distribution  and  circulation 
among  all  classes,  will  return  in  comparatively  smaller  masses 
to  the  coffers  of  the  capitalist ;  the  provident  workman  and  sub- 
ordinate, whatever  his  position,  will  save  something  of  his  wages 
or  salary ;  the  spendthrift  may  be  equally  prodigal  as  before ; 
but  as  capital  will  describe  a  larger  circle,  and  include  remoter 
distances,  it  will  also  be  more  apt  to  alter  the  relative  position  of 
parties,  to  elevate  many  that  were  formerly  depressed,  to  enrich 
others  who  were  comparatively  poor.  The  general  employment 
of  the  working  classes  will  occasion  a  greater  consumption  of 
commodities.  This,  again,  will  stimulate  manufactures,  and 
create  an  increased  demand  for  agricultural  produce ;  for  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  even  mangel-wurzel  and  currv.  Thus, 
trade  and  agriculture  will  be  benefited  in  all  their  branches.  The 
greater  the  activity  that  is  manifested,  the  largerwillbe  the  amount 
of  money  required  to  circulate  the  increased  quantity  of  commo- 
dities. This  increased  activity  in  trade  will  also  assist  in  keeping 
up  the  rate  of  interest.  How  far  this  general  employment,  by 
improving  the  condition  of  the  working  man,  and  adding  to  the 
means  of  every  other  class,  may  tend  to  augment  the  quantity 
and  value  of  our  imports,  and  thereby  ultimately  assist  in  ren- 
dering the  exchanges  unfavourable,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  determine.  Nor  is  it  of  the  slightest  advantage,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  to  indulge  in  the  anticipation  of  evils  that  may 
never  arise,  or  to  cloud  our  minds  with  the 

"  Baseless  fabric  of  a  vision 
That  leaves  not  a  wreck  behind." 

No  reflecting  man  can  contemplate  the  prodigious  magnitude 
of  Bail  way  enterprises  in  which  the  nation  is  involved;  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  capital  required  for  their  completion ;  the 
character,  profession,  and  standing  of  the  proprietors;  the 
districts  of  country  they  are  intended  to  intersect,  and  the  proba- 
ble traffic  expected  to  arise,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  the  most  arrant  folly  and  madness, 
there  is  abundant  material  for  grave  thought  The  statesman 
whose  judgment  is  not  clouded  and  bewildered  by  personal  or 
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pecuniary  interest  in  any  of  these  schemes  may  find  ample  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  in  estimating  their  probable  effects 
upon  the  different  orders  of  society,  in  advancing  the  interests 
of  trade,  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  in  consolidating 
oar  strength  at  home,  in  vindicating  our  power  abroad.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  beyond  his  province  to  consider  how  far,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  wise  policy,  they  may  be  rendered  subservient  to 
these  great  ends. 

This  mass  of  Railway  enterprise,  domestic  and  foreign,  is  the 
strong  and  distinct  evidence  of  a  mighty  stride  in  the  progress 
of  nations;  one  of  those  great  eras  which  mark  the  world's 
history.  It  may  be  fraught  with  the  ruin  of  hundreds ;  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  big  with  the  happiness  of  millions.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  the  precursor  of  great  good,  because  it  comprises  as 
essential  ingredients  to  its  accomplishment  whatever  is  calculated 
to  elevate,  improve,  and  extend  the  interests  of  all  classes : — the 
circulation  of  money ;  the  extension  of  commerce  \  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people;  the  improvement  of  the  facilities  of  intercourse 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  important 
results  may  sparing  from  these  facilities ;  what  discoveries  may 
be  effected  in  science?  what  increased  resources  may  be  acquired 
at  home;  what  new  relations  may  be  formed  abroad.  With 
countries  into  which  we  have  scarcely  yet  penetrated  it  may  be 
our  privilege  to  enter  into  the  most  advantageous  alliance;  to 
open  out  an  intercourse  that  may  provide  food  and  employment 
for  millions  unborn.  It  may  be  ours  to  bring  into  the  closest 
intimacy  of  family  relation  the  inhabitants  of  new  and  compara- 
tively unknown  regions ;  to  form  settlements,  raise  cities,  and 
extend  all  the  advantages  of  trade  and  the  blessings  of  religion 
where  the  sound  of  hammer  has  never  yet  rung,  the  rush  of 
steam  never  yet  been  heard,  nor  the  tidings  of  salvation  yet  been 
proclaimed.  Holding  such  sentiments  as  these,  we  would  be  the 
last  to  throw  a  damp  upon  any  legitimate  enterprise,  or  to  cloud 
with  prejudice  and  doubt  the  unknown,  the  unseen  future.  This 
generation  has  witnessed  the  mighty  revolutions  effected  by 
steam  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  .  Where  is  the  infidel,  who 
would  venture  to  define  the  limit  of  improvement,  the  boundary 
of  science  ?  How  many  sciences  are  known  by  experience  to  be 
still  in  their  infancy  ?  Is  not  the  universe  one  vast  storehouse 
of  knowledge,  in  which  we  are,  one  day  after  another,  making  new 
and  important  discoveries?  The  greatest  philosopher,  in  the 
midst  of  his  brightest  acquirements,  can  only  adopt  tue  sentiment 
of  the  immortal  Newton,  and  say,  that  he  feels  but  as  a  child 
upon  the  sea-shore,  throwing  pebbles  into  the  mighty  ocean  of 
truth  that  lies  extended  before  him  J 
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Mr.  Spackmarr  8  work  on  the  "  Railway  Interest  of  the  United 
Kingdom/  has  been  aptly  characterised  as  the  '  expressiye  record 
of  a  fact  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world ;'  and,  even 
after  making  every  allowance  for  a  large  number  of  bubble 
schemes,  for  amalgamations,  and  for  many  projected  lines  which 
will  never  be  carried  forward,  it  must  still  remain  an  instructive 
memorial  of  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  present  age.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  these  enterprises  will  continue  to  be  prose- 
cuted with  the  same  ardour  ana  rapidity  with  which  they  have 
been  projected.  Various  circumstances,  local  and  general,  indi- 
vidual and  national,  must  occur  to  delay  their  progress  and  com- 
pletion. The  other  affairs  of  the  kingdom ;  the  interests  of 
trade  and  commerce ;  our  political  relations  at  home  and  abroad; 
the  laws  which  affect  the  staple  articles  of  subsistence,  with  a 
variety  of  other  matters,  demand  the  attention  of  the  people  and 
the  Government,  as  well  as  the  recently  absorbing  topic  of  Bail- 
ways.  Men  will  not  be  diverted,  one  year  after  another,  from 
every  other  pursuit  to  become  entirely  engrossed  in  constructing 
and  travelling  upon  Railways  —a  nation  of  road-makers  and  tra- 
vellers !  Railways  must,  no  doubt,  for  years  to  come  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  public  mind,  and  in  the  public  councils, 
and  exercise,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  a  most  extensive 
influence  upon  the  general  trade  of  the  country,  and  the  welfare 
of  individuals.  But  they  will  not  be  all-engrossing ;  and  must, 
therefore,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  assume  their  own  position 
in  the  regular  routine  of  national  affairs. 

Recent  political  changes,  and  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
anticipation  of  concessions  to  clamour,  which  have  hitherto  been 
refused  to  argument  and  reason,  by  unsettling  the  minds  of  men, 
and  leading  them  to  expect  or  to  desire  still  farther  alterations, 
may  perhaps  interfere  with  the  progress  of  Railway  legislation  in 
the  ensuing  session.  But  neither  the  change  or  Government^ 
nor  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  should  so  dangerous  an  ex- 
periment be  attempted,  can  prevent  Railway  enterprise.  On  the 
eve  of  such  great  events,  however,  and  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  country,  bankers  and  capitalists  may  be  expected  to  exer- 
cise greater  precaution  in  making  advances  and  granting  loans. 
Changes  in  the  Administration  have  invariably  exercised  more 
or  less  influence  upon  the  funds ;  and  now  that  these  changes 
are  connected  with  a  proposed  revision  or  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  the  effect  will  probably  be  to  enhance,  for  a  time  at  least, 
the  general  value  of  money,  and  to  depress  the  prices  of  securi- 
ties. In  this  depression  Railway  shares  must  participate ;  but  *& 
it  is  the  effect  of  an  unexpected  and  merely  temporary  action,  it 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  justifying  alarm 
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Art.  XIL — The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland,  anterior  to 
the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion  ;  comprising  an  Essay  on  the  Origin 
and  Uses  of  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland;  which  obtained  the 
Gold  Medal  and  Prize  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  By  George 
Petrie,  R.H.A.,  V.P.R.LA.  Second  Edition.  Dublin:  Hodges  and 
Smith.     1845. 

Not  many  years  since  we  well  remember  a  literary  discussion,  in 
which  most  extraordinary  views  of  the  origin  of  the  Bound  Towers 
of  Ireland  were  developed;  and  which  convulsed  the  assembled  savans 
with  the  aaptarog  ytkwc  of  old  Homer.  The  hypothesis  before  us 
cannot  lay  claim  to  associations  of  so  mirthful  a  mood,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  we  could  command  our  attention  to  a'  subject  which 
had  once  assumed  so  ridiculous  an  aspect.  The  elegant  and  scholar- 
like work  before  ns  has,  however,  entirely  subdued  all  ludicrous 
associations  connected  with  the  subject ;  which  must,  however,  prove  a 
serious  detriment  to  its  discussion.  It  connects,  at  the  onset,  these 
structures  with  Christianity,  and  not  with  paganism,  and  the  analogy 
is  established  by  their  coincidence  in  form  with  existing  buildings, 
assuredly  of  that  origin.  Their  dates  of  erection  are  placed  at  various 
periods  between  the  fifth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  objects  for 
which  they  were  designed  were  twofold  :  to  serve  directly  as  belfries 
and  as  keeps,  or  places  of  strength  for  the  deposit  of  sacred  utensils, 
books,  relics,  and  other  valuables,  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  predatory 
attack.  Indirectly  they  performed  all  the  offices  of  beacons  or  watch-* 
towers. 

The  work,  in  the  part  before  us,  which  is  not  the  entire  view  of  the 
subject,  which  Mr.  George  Petrie  purposes  giving  to  the  public,  em- 
braces two  portions. 

Part  1st  enters  on  the  erroneous  theories  held  with  respect  to  the 
Origin  and  Use  of  the  Round  Towers, 

Part  2d,  Their  True  Origin  and  Use. 

With  respect  to  the  theories  of  their  origin,  the  Danish  hypothesis, 
which  was  attempted  to  be  based  on  the  authority  of  the  author  of 
Cambrensis  Eversus9  and  which  was  unquestionably  supported  by 
Peter  Walsh  and  Dr.  Molyneux,  the  friend  of  Locke,  is  shown  to  be 
unsound,  from  the  fact  that  no  similar  structures,  of  their  erecting, 
exist  either  in  Denmark  or  in  Ireland. 

The  Phoenician  theory,  that  captivating  delusion,  is  next  canvassed; 
and  of  course  General  Valkncey  figures  here  in  his  attempt  to  con- 
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nect  them  with  the  fire  towers  of  Persia.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
to  what  use  the  lively  General  has  not  put  these  towers,  Phallic 
Temples,  Sorcerer's  Towers,  Druidical  Structures,  Magian  Erections. 
The  Irish  references  of  the  General  are  shown  to  be  either  garbled, 
or  misquoted.  Vallancey  was  an  ingenious,  but  loose  writer  ;  almost 
every  fresh  work  from  his  pen  contradicting  the  preceding.  Vallan- 
cey's  solitary  point  in  support  of  an  Oriental  hypothesis,  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  temples  of  the  Guebres  visited  by  Hanway  were 
round,  and  that  Lord  Valentia  met  with  two  round  towers  in  India. 
The  hypothesis,  that  because  the  Persians  worshipped  fire  in  Bound 
Towers  of  30  feet  diameter,  the  Irish  did  the  same  in  the  diminished 
space  of  10,  is  incomplete,  for  the  double  reason  that  it  cannot  be 
shown  to  be  true  of  either  nation.  Miss  Beaufort  fares  little  better 
than  the  General  under  the  deep  probing  investigation  of  our  author. 
Her  Psalters  of  Tara  and  Cashel  the  British  Museum  wotteth  not  of; 
but  that  lady's  essay  is  not  without  value,  and  certainly,  on  some 
points,  is  well  worthy  of  far  higher  praise  than  most  of  the  papers  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  D' Alton  is  equally  rapidly  disposed  of,  and  the 
passage  on  which  he  principally  relied  is  shown  to  be  insufficient  to 
establish  his  quotation,  or  referable  in  any  degree  to  his  argument 
The  learning  of  Dr.  O'Conor  renders  larger  space  necessary  to  dispose 
of  his  argument;  but  it  is  settled,  and  that  most  decidedly,  from  his 
own  authorities,  against  him.  The  Poet  of  Ireland,  Moore,  is  next 
examined,  whose  Oriental  researches  lead  him  also  to  an  Oriental 
hypothesis.  Mr.  Moore  has  used  great  caution  in  his  argument,  and 
has  pressed  forward  Giraldus,  Hanmer,  the  India  erections,  and  all 
possible  analogies,  to  the  construction  of  which  his  mind  has  a  peculiarly 
felicitous  adaptation.  He  establishes,  however,  nothing,  but  at  least 
is  free  from  the  charge  of  presumption,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the 
next  Orientalist,  Mr.  Windele.  His  Nuraghes  of  Sardinia  are  shown, 
by  sections  of  them,  to  have  no  possible  resemblance  to  the  Bound 
Towers  ;  and  if  any  writer  in  the  "  Foreign  Quarterly  n  has  asserted 
that  there  exists  the  remotest  analogy,  he  has  only  shown  his  igno- 
rance of  the  character  of  these  structures,  both  of  which  are  given 
clearly  by  Mr.  Petrie.  His  hypothesis,  of  the  towers  being  devoted 
to  sepulchral  uses  by  the  pagans,  is  wholly  unsupported. 

The  Phallic  hypothesis,  though  espoused  by  Sir  W.  Betham  and 
Mr.  O'Brien,  is  too  absurd  to  need  a  special  refutation  ;  neither 
could  we  restrain  our  risible  faculties  sufficiently  to  give  a  serious 
refutation  of  this  monstrous  idea,  however  countenanced  by  th? 
passage  from  Lucian. 

Our  author  next  confutes  the  notion  entertained  by  some,  that  the 
Bound  Towers  were  analogous  to  the  pillars  of  Simon  Stylitea,  and 
other  Eastern  anchorites  ;  fairly  admitting  some  obvious  points  of 
coincidence,  but  not  the  general  principle.  The  notion  that  they  were 
penitential  prisons  is  similarly  disposed  of;  and  our  author  then  enters 
on  the  second  part  of  his  argument,  The  True  Use  of  the  Round 
Towers.    And  here  he  confirms  his  theory  by  drawings,  subsections,  &c 
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of  various  ecclesiastical  buildings,  all  bringing  out  his  hypothesis 
in  a  most  lucid  practical  developement ;  but  we  should  be  doing  in- 
justice to  the  full  force  of  Mr.  Petrie's  argument,  were  we  to  enter 
into  this  part  further  until  he  has  published  "his  Description  and 
Historical  Notices  of  the  ancient  religious  Edifices  remaining  in  the 
several  Counties  of  Ireland."  His  work  will  then  possess  all  possible 
desiderata,  and  we  await  with  eagerness  the  interesting  facts  that  such 
an  inquiry,  in  hands  so  fully  competent  to  conduct  it,  must  educe.  In 
the  meanwhile  we  can  recommend  to  the  archaeologist  and  general 
reader  also,  the  work,  as  embracing  details  of  uncommon  interest ; 
and  if  the  Phoenician  hypothesis  be  entirely  destroyed,  another,  fraught 
with  deeper  and  holier  associations,  is  substituted  in  its  room.  The 
work  is  one  well  worthy  of  meditative  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
antiquary,  the  scholar,  the  philologist,  and  the  divine. 


Aet.  Xin.— The  Foster-Brother;  a  Tale  of  the  War  of  Chiozza. 
Edited  by  Leigh  Hunt.     3  vols.     London  :  Newby. 

This  work  is  the  first  avowed  production  of  Thornton  Hunt,  son  of 
one  of  the  most  valued  veterans  in  the  service  of  our  country's  litera- 
ture. This  favourite  of  the  public  has  introduced  his  son's  romance  to 
the  reading  world  through  the  medium  of  a  species  of  preface,  in 
which  he  professes  his  own  admiration  for  the  work,  and  strives  to 
promote  its  generally  favourable  reception.  We  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  we  do  or  do  not  like  this  method  of  paternal  commendation ; 
bat,  at  all  events,  the  Introduction  in  question,  if  it  was  to  be  written, 
could  not  have  been  well  penned  with  more  grace  and  simple  candour. 
Still  we  must  confess  that  we  would  rather  have  seen  Thornton  than 
Leigh  Hunt's  name  upon  the  title-page  :  we  agree  with  the  latter, 
that  the  work  has  far  too  much  merit  of  its  own  to  require  the  cover 
of  any  fostering  production.  And  now,  since  we  shall  have  much  to 
say  in  commendation  of  this  romance,  let  us  hasten  to  state  at  once 
our  chief  objection  to  it,  that,  this  being  placed  on  one  6ide,  we  may 
proceed  with  a  clearer  conscience  to  praise.  As  a  novel,  then,  "  The 
Foster-Brother"  decidedly  wants  interest,  and  not  only  interest,  but 
form,  and  bearing,  and  unity.  We  have  three  or  four  heroes,  and  as 
many  heroines.  The  Foster-Brother  himself  is  by  no  means  one  of 
the  most  important  characters.  There  is  no  positive  plot  in  this  tale : 
its  parts  are  not  well  connected  with  one  another  ;  its  incidents  pro- 
gress slowly,  or  at  least  unartistically.  A  hasty  reader  would  be  very 
likely  to  reject  the  work  as  all  but  valueless,  and  we  ourselves  have 
only  perceived  the  beauty  of  many  passages  on  a  second  perusal. 
The  historical  interest  of  the  work,  (if  interest  it  can  be  called,)  is 
badly  interwoven  with  that  excited  by  the  fortunes  of  the  more 
amiable  characters  pourtrayed.  The  latter  half  of  the  second  volume 
is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  comprised   of  a  series  of  semi-historic 
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delineations,  which  must  appear  dull  to  the  most  charitable  reader. 
What  care  we  for  Venice  and  her  petty  brawls  with  Geno%  unless 
indeed  the  fortunes  of  individual  beings,  whom  we  have  learned  to 
love,  are  dramatically  blended  with  the  progress  of  these  historical 
events  ?  And  that  is  not  the  case  in  this  portion  of  "  The  Foster 
Brother."  And  again,  there  is  something  disagreeable  in  the  wiles 
practised  by  the  youthful  Banieri,  though  with  good  intent,  to  lure 
the  false  Condottiere  to  his  ruin. 

Now  all  these  are  very  serious  drawbacks  to  die  merit  of  a  work  of 
fiction  :  we  do  not  dream  of  contesting  this ;  and  still  we  must  uphold 
"  The  Foster-Brother,"  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of 
the  day.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  most  original  in  tone  and  spirit,  in 
conception  and  execution :  save  indeed,  that  here  and  there  we  catch 
some  faint  echos  of  Boccacio's  legends  of  old.  Another  great  charm 
which  this  work  possesses,  and  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  com* 
mend  too  highly,  is  its  great  delicacy  of  feeling  and  beauty  of 
expression,  especially  in  all  things  relating  to  the  sweetest  of  human 
passions — Love.  Leigh  Hunt  says,  in  the  Introduction,  and  we  can 
well  echo  his  sentiments,  speaking  of  the  youthful  personages  intro- 
duced, who  are  truly  inspired  by  such  tenderness  :  "  I  cannot  conceive 
anything  finer  or  more  complete  in  this  way  than  the  characters  of 
Arduino's  daughter,  and  Morosini's  son ;  of  the  younger  Carrara,  and 
the  noble  Rosa  Bardossi,  my  (I  beg  leave  to  say)  especial  favourite.*9 
And  again :  "  All  the  scenes  in  which  the  affections  of  these  indi- 
viduals are  concerned,  I  hold  to  be  master-pieces."  When  we  have 
said  that  this  praise  appears  to  us  to  be  rather  under  than  over  the  due 
mark,  we  may  in  some  measure  have  conveyed  our  admiration  of  the 
scenes  alluded  to  to  our  readers.    But  we  must  be  more  particular. 

The  novel  opens  with  three  or  four  bustling  and  graphic,  but  not 
interesting  chapters,  because  we  feel  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with 
the  characters  introduced.  The  short  scene  betwixt  Carrara  and 
Iacopo  Arduino  forms  the  only  exception  to  this  remark.  The 
introduction  of  Franceses,  perhaps  the  chief  heroine,  opens  one  of  the 
truly  valuable  portions  of  the  book.  Her  scenes  with  Sebastian  are 
very  admirably  described  :  the  proud  delicacy  of  her  character,  and 
the  gradual  dawning  of  their  mutual  passion,  are  charmingly  pour- 
trayed.  We  should  be  tempted  to  extract  some  of  these  scenes, 
but  want  of  space  forbids.  Then  again,  we  return  to  politics  in  a 
somewhat  dull,  but  well-written  chapter,  from  whence  we  speed  again 
to  the  lovers.  Their  interview,  after  Sebastian's  recognition  of  his 
father,  is  delineated  with  the  utmost  grace  and  beauty.  Rosa  Bardossi 
is  introduced  to  us  in  the  nineteenth  chapter.  Her  character  is  most 
original  and  beautiful ;  and  all  the  scenes  in  which  she  is  introduced 
are  pourtrayed  with  a  masterly  pen.  Now  follows  a  most  uninterest- 
ing episode  of  the  war,  unconnected  with  the  main  story,  and  truly 
very  fatiguing  to  follow.  One  very  graphic  chapter  we  have,  however, 
in  which  a  popular  tumult  is  described,  arising  from  the  incarceration 
of  a  much-loved  leader.    And  the  conclusion  of  the  first  volume  is 
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admirable.  The  scene  betwixt  Rosa  and  Teresa  can  scarcely  be  too 
highly  extolled  ;  it  will  bear  repeated  studies.  That  betwixt  Angio- 
lina and  her  two  lovers  has  such  grace  and  beauty,  that  we  must  fain 
place  some  extracts  from  it  before  our  readers'  eyes,  ere  we  draw  these 
remarks  to  a  close.  Graphic  and  masterly  is  the  description  of  the 
voyage  to  Tenedos.  Luigi's  speech  to  the  disaffected  boatmen  could, 
indeed,  scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  second  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  very 
inferior  to  either  of  the  others.  One  scene  betwixt  Rosa  and  Ales- 
sandro,  tbeFoster-Brother,  is  indeed  very  admirable ;  and  the  episode 
of  Ranieri  and  his  father  has  great  merit  This  said,  we  must  confess, 
as  we  before  observed,  that  the  historic  annals  here  detailed  seem 
to  us  devoid  of  living  interest ;  and  we  think  the  author  should 
have  either  not  introduced  them  at  all,  or  have  made  them  more 
subservient  to  the  fortunes  of  his  nobler  characters.  At  present  they 
seem  to  stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  work,  and,  unfortunately, 
they  occupy  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one-half  of  it.  The  third  volume 
contains  far  more  of  Thornton  Hunt's  most  characteristic  beauties. 
Here,  again,  a  most  delicately  and  charmingly  rendered  interview 
occurs  between  Angiolina  and  young  Carrara.  The  latter's  character 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  truly  interesting  portrayed.  There  is  another  fine 
scene,  too,  betwixt  Alessandro  and  Rosa  Bardossi ;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  work  the  interest  is  greatly  heightened.  We  know  few 
scenes  finer  in  any  work  of  fiction  than  two  which  occur  here :  the 
first,  in  which  poor  Angiolina  professes  her  resolution  to  enter  the 
convent ;  the  second,  delineating  the  final  meeting  of  Morosini  and 
the  Englishman. 

Thus  have  we  passed  hastily  in  review  the  main  portions  of  this 
work  ;  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  enter  thus  into  a  certain  detail, 
because,  after  so  strongly  condemning  the  conception  and  execution 
of  the  whole,  as  devoid  of  needful  unity,  we  felt  bound,  in  common 
justice,  to  allude  to  those  separate  parts  which  have  commanded  our 
warmest  admiration.  We  feel  bound,  however,  in  justification  of  these 
fervent  praises,  to  place  such  samples  of  what  we  admire  before  our 
readers'  eyes,  as  may  enable  them  to  form  their  own  conclusions,  if 
they  have  not  yet  perused  this  work,  and  act  thereon  accordingly. 
Return  we  then  to  the  scene  in  the  first  volume  betwixt  Angiolina  and 
her  lovers,  from  whence  these  extracts  shall  be  drawn. 

Angiolina,  be  it  observed,  is  the  daughter  of  the  wealthy  and 
haughty  patrician  Morosini.  She  loves,  though  as  yet  with  a  love 
not  well  known  to  herself,  the  young  Englishman,  Edward,  or  Odoardo, 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  highly  esteemed,  in  the  Venetian  service.  This 
Edward  has  a  message  to  bear  to  Angiolina  from  her  brother,  and  so 
seeks  her  presence  at  night,  scarcely  dreaming,  however,  of  daring  to 
reveal  his  own  deep  love  for  her.  La  a  species  of  garden,  on  a  terrace, 
he  finds  the  lovely  girl  in  converse  with  a  youthful  stranger,  Francesco 
Carrara,  son  to  a  mighty  foe  of  Venice,  who  seeks  her  love.  Edward 
cannot  retire  without  being  observed,  and  is  compelled  to  be  an  unwilling 
witness  of  their  interview.     The  gallant  is  described  as  endowed  with 
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"  an  air  of  agile  strength,  and  grace  of  the  most  pleasing  kind,"  with 
"  a  dasli  of  hardihood  and  recklessness."    He  speaks — 

"  '  I  had  thought  that  they  were  coming  to  drive  me  hence !  So,  Angiolina 
— I  cannot  help  calling  you  Angiolina,  as  if  you  were  not  cruel/  •  I  am  not 
cruel,1  answered  the  girl,  with  a  sweetness  and  kindness  that  never  before 
displeased  the  hidden  listener :  '  Call  me  always  Angiolina.'  '  1  do  intend  to. 
I  used  to  call  you  so  when  we  played  together  at  Measer  Zeno's  house.  Yuu 
have  chid  me  often,  and  especially  when  I  kissed  you ;  hut  never  for  that,  and 
I  do  not  think  you  have  yet  grown  so  cruel.1  Edward  listened  for  the  answer, 
but  there  was  none.  That  Angiolina  had  a  lover  he  had  never  heard  a  hint, 
and  to  find  one  so  familiar  almost  passed  the  belief  of  his  senses.  The  youth 
continued,  '  It  all  comes  back  to  me  again.  We  are  strange  creatures,  Angiolina ! 
I  have  been  away  from- Venice  ;  I  have  passed  long  dreary  months  beyond  her 
waters ;  I  have  been  in  camps  and  halls  fighting  and  revelling ;  I  have  left  off 
thinking  of  you,  rather  than  think  of  you  and  not  see  you;  I  have  been  heed- 
less and  sportive  as  any ;  but  now,  when  I  come  back  to  this  quiet — hark !  yoa 
can  hear  the  water  ripple,  it  is  so  still — and  I  can  hear  you  sigh,  carina — when 
I  come  back  here,  all  that  time  seems  like  a  dream  in  sleep,  or  rather  death, 
for  there  was  nothing  living  in  it.  When  that  is  gone,  and  one  thinks  of  it,  it 
revives  no  more — there  is  nothing  that  remains  of  it;  but  when  this  short  hour 
is  gone,— though  I  have  been  so  still  that  my  arm  is  numbed  with  not  moviog 
it ' — and  he  did  move  it,  and  sat  on  the  long  seat,  half  beside,  half  opposite 
his  companion,  '  and  though  I  have  scarcely  heard  the  sound  of  your  voice, 
yet  will  this  hour  remain  to  me  a  living  thing  through  life.  It  will  be  the  light 
from  home  to  the  traveller  that  has  set  out  on  the  long  winter's  journey,  and 
looks  at  what  he  has  left.  And  you  have  sent  me  that  journey,  Angiolina.' 
'  Francesco ! '  '  Ay ;  and  you  pity  me!  but  that  only  makes  it  worse.  I  do 
not  know  but  what  it  were  better  to  lie  down  here  and  move  no  more ;  or  bury 
myself  here  under  your  orange  tree.  I  could  do  it  in  a  night,  and  so  be  food 
to  the  fruit,  and  creep  to  your  lips  that  way.'  " 

We  do  not  quote  the  sequel  of  this  scene,  for  want  of  space  forbids ; 
but  it  is  all  equally  beautiful.  The  parting  words  of  Francesco  are 
truly  touching.  Angiolina,  he  sees,  does  not  love  him  as  he  loves  ; 
yet  he  leaves  her  in  a  sad  resignation,  which  proceeds  from  his  own 
depth  of  fondness*  Angiolina's  words  have  given  some  hope  to 
Edward  ;  yet,  when  Francesco  has  gone,  from  agitation  he  still  dreads 
to  approach  her.     Here  is  a  part,  at  least,  of  their  interview: — 

"  He  stepped  round  from  behind  the  shrubs,  and  stood  before  Angiolina. 
She  started.  '  Back  again !  Oh,  do  not  so  tempt  danger.'  *  It  is  V  said 
Edward ;  '  your  servant  Odoardo,  with  a  message,  Lady  Angiolina,  from  your 
brother.'  «  Ah,  heavens ! '  she  cried,  as  she  rose  from  her  seat,  '  what  strange 
sight  is  this?  Tell  me,  how  did  you  come?'  '  Through  yon  door.'  '  And 
did  you  meet  any  one?'  '  None.'  '  None!  and  yet  you  came  but  now!  Did 
you  not  say  that  you  came  but  now?'  Edward  was  silent  *  You  do  not 
answer  me.'  *  I  would  not  answer  you,  lest  I  should  offend.'  '  Offend,  Messer  ,* 
Odoardo ! — but  say,  did  you  enter  this  moment  ? '  '  I  did  not :  I  have  been  here*  * 
many  moments ;  longer  than  I  would,  but  that  I  was,  as  it  were,  a  prisoner.'  There 
was  a  pause,  which  Angiolina  broke.  '  You  heard  then,  sir,  more  than  was 
meant  for  your  ears,  though  I  am  assured  that  it  will  be  safe  with  you.'  Edward 
bowed.  '  You  said  that  you  had  a  message  from  my  brother?'  Edward 
delivered  it :  and  with  a  little  artifice,  the  girl  did  not  hide  her  grief  at  her 
brother's  hasty  departure,  because  she  had  other  feelings  which  she  was  glad  to 
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hide  and  make  past  for  that.  '  And  you,  Messer  Odoardo^— do  you  follow  my 
brother? '  '  No,  lady;  I  am  bound  on  a  more  distant  journey,  and  must  say 
farewell  for  myself.'  'More  distant!  Surely  you  do  not  leave  Venice;'  and 
Angiolina  again  sank  upon  her  seat.  *  Only  to  return.'  '  And  for  how  loogT 
asked  Angiolina,  in  a  faint  voice,  '  shall  you  be  absent?*  '  Not  for  long;  but 
sea  voyages  are  uncertain.  May  I  have  your  prayers  for  its  shortness  ? ' 
Angiolina  gave  him  her  hand.  '  I  seem  to  be  losing  all  my  friends  at  once/ 
she  said ;  and  he  could  guess  from  her  voice  that  she  was  trying  to  smile.  Her 
hand  trembled,  and  when  she  tried  to  withdraw  it,  and  found  that  he  still  held 
it,  she  still  left  it  in  his ;  and  it  trembled  more.  She  leaned  her  head  upon 
her  hand.  Edward,  carried  away  by  what  he  had  heard,  by  the  night,  and 
the  rinding  himself  thus  alone  with  one  who  appeared  to  rebuke  his  pride  with 
a  gentle  tenderness,  could  not  speak,  but,  stooping  down,  covered  that  trembling 
hand  whh  kisses;  then,  pressing  it  to  his  eyes,  he  held  it  so  for  some  instants. 
A  gentle  voice  whispered — (  Messer  Odoardo-  Odoardo,  leave  me.'  '  Leave 
you!'  cried  Ed  ward,  all  his  resolves  vanished;  'yes,  Angiolina,  when  I  hare 
told  yon*  "— 

Here  we  break  off  abroptly,  though  the  conclusion  of  the  scene  is 
00  admirable,  as  strongly  to  tempt  us  to  finish  it  The  simple  truthful 
beauty  of  what  we  have  quoted  scarcely  needs  indication.  And  now 
we  mast  hasten  these  remarks  to  a  close.  It  will  be  observed,  that  we 
hare  often  alluded  to  "  scenes  *  in  the  course  of  this  short  review. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  dramatic  spirit,  as  well  as  form,  in  many  parts  of 
this  work,  which  seem  to  warrant  us  in  concluding,  that  Thornton 
Hunt  must  be  naturally  gifted  with  great  dramatic  abilities.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  drama,  however,  he  is  more  than  justified  in 
exhibiting  these  only  in  the  course  of  narrative  productions.  Finally, 
we  must  observe,  that  the  author  has  given  us  so  much  of  what  is 
extremely  beautiful  in  parts  and  episodes  of  this  work,  that  we  cannot 
but  extremely  regret  that  he  should  have  found  no  better  main-plot — 
that  the  whole  should  be  so  deficient  We  are  told  in  the  Introduction, 
that  he  will  shortly  present  to  us  a  novel  of  modern  life,  which, 
leaving  history  on  one  side,  shall  deal  only  with  the  heart  of  man. 
We  shall  be  most  happy  to  welcome,  and  expect  great  things  from 
this.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  fairly  say,  that  "  The  Foster-Brother," 
with  all  its  faults  and  drawbacks,  is  a  work  of  the  very  highest 
promise,  superior  to  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  novels  of  the  day; 
that  it  has  gained  for  its  author  a  literary  reputation  which  cannot 
soon  pass  away  ;  and  that  it  has  assumed  for  itself  a  standard  position 
in  the  novel  literature  of  our  native  country. 


J*  Art.  XIV. — Visit  to  the  Portuguese  Possessions  in  South-Western 
Africa.    By  G.  Tarns,  M.D.     Translated  from  the  German,  by  ) 
W.  Evans  Lloyd,  Esq.     2  vols.     London:  Newby.     1845.  J 

Africa,  and  African  wrongs  !  How  manyjiundred  times  has  this  sad 
tale  been  told;  and  yet  we  ever  read  it  with  fresh  reviving  interest 
How  brutally  maltreated,  has  been  the  noble  race  of  Congo!  We  blush 
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for  our  fellow-whites  when  we  think  of  these  inhuman  tortures ;  but 
our  shame  is  tempered  by  one  thought  of  joy,  that  England  has  no 
further  participation  in  this  accursed  trade  of  slavery.  Would  that 
we  could  say  as  much  of  the  English  race ;  but,  alas  I  America 
forbids.  The  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  a  German  medical  man, 
who  accompanied  an  expedition  to  Africa,  in  1843,  and  a  most 
interesting  account  has  he  given  us  of  the  African  lands  thus  visited. 
Some  of  these  seem  to  have  all  the  elements  of  a  terrestrial  paradise ; 
but  the  curse  of  slavery  is  on  the  land.  Industry  thrives  not ;  civili- 
sation cannot  progress ;  the  number  of  dangerous  wild  beasts  is  not 
diminished,  as  it  easily  might  be ;  the  country  appears  generally, 
indeed,  to  be  in  a  far  worse  state  than  when  Europeans  first  made 
their  landing  upon  its  shores.  We  allude  principally  to  the  Portuguese 
settlements,  of  which  Dr.  Tarns  has  given  us  so  graphic  a  delineation. 
The  cities,  or  rather  towns  of  Loanda  and  Benguela,  the  chief  settle- 
ments, he  paints  most  admirably.  The  population  of  both  these  places 
appears  constantly  on  the  decrease.  Were  the  slave  trade  finally 
abolished,  and  England  in  possession  of  these  territories,  we  doubt  not 
that,  in  ten  years'  time,  they  would  present  the  most  delightful  and 
inviting  aspect.  England's  possession,  indeed,  of  any  foreign  colony, 
as  our  German  author  admits,  seems  a  sure  pledge  of  its  speedy 
prosperity.  No  other  nation  can  achieve  such  favourable  results. 
Here  is  a  passage  from  the  second  volume  which  will  illustrate  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  African  soil  It  occurs  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative  of  an  expedition  up  the  river  Bengo,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  of  Benguela : — 

"  It  was  now  mid-day,  and  the  heat  was  so  overpowering,  that  nothing,  save 
the  exquisitely  rich  beauty  of  the  banks,  could  have  enabled  us  to  forget,  nay, 
endure  the  scorching  beams  of  the  meridian  sun.  This  beautiful  river  is  so 
narrow,  that  the  steersman  was  obliged  to  be  on  the  watch,  lest  the  sailors 
should  get  their  oars  entangled  among  the  luxurious  plants  that  overshadowed 
the  banks.  On  either  side  rose  a  magnificent  and  impervious  forest  of  the 
most  varied  vegetation :  lofty  trees,  alternated  with  shrubs  laden  with  all  kinds 
of  fruits,  over  which  nature  had  flung  an  ever- verdant  mantle  of  luxurious 
climbing  plants,  so  thickly  adorned  with  the  loveliest  flowers,  that  the  parent 
tree  was  almost  entirely  concealed. 

*  Nature  here  tries  her  finest  touch, 
Weaving  her  vernal  wreath.' 
Boughs  of  trees,  interlaced  with  parasite  plants,  hung  down  into  the  water  in 
such  profusion,  that  not  a  spot  of  land  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  buoyant  stream, 
sporting  with  these  gajr  garlands,  produced  a  ceaseless  splashing,  like  the  soft 
murmur  of  a  fountain  just  springing  from  its  source.  To  add  to  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  scene,  the  songs  of  thousands  of  birds  resounded  from  the  im- 
penetrable thickets :  here  and  there  the  long-legged  spoonbill  stood  upon  the 
margin  with  philosophical  composure,  till  he  felt  his  prey  swim  under  his  feet, 
when  he  suddenly  seized  it  and  flew  away.  The  richly  variegated  parroquet 
rocked  itself  on  a  flowery  branch  near  the  wild  guinea-fowl ;  and  as  our  boat 
glided  smoothly  along  the  silvery  stream,  the  splash  of  our  oars  started  innu- 
merable birds  of  the  gayest  colours,  in  their  quiet  solitude.  Flocks  of  monkeys 
looked  at  us  inquisitively  as  we  passed  along,  and  many,  leaping  from  tree  to 
tree,  followed  our  boat  for  a  considerable  distance." 
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So  much  for  African  beauties  of  nature!  The  picture  is,  indeed,  very 
tempting.  There  is  a  reverse  side,  it  is  true  :  fevers,  crocodiles.  Eons, 
mosquitoes  2  but  many  of  these  troublesome  enemies  may  be  got  rid 
of  by  due  care  and  attention.  TJie  work  is  certainly  very  interesting, 
introducing  ns,  as  it  does,  with  so  much  graphic  power,  to  territory 
of  which  we  have  hitherto  known  but  little.  None,  we  think,  who 
read  these  books  will  rise  from  their  perusal  disappointed.  The 
translation  is  very  ably  executed  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  as  the  above-cited 
extracts  may  prove  ;  and  the  public  is  under  obligations  to  him  for 
his  reproduction  of  such  a  work.  The  book  is  dedicated  ("  by  per* 
mission  ")  to  Sir  Edward  North  Buxton,  Bart 


Abt.  XV. — The  Spirit  of  tlie  Vatican,  illustrated  by  Historical  and 
Dramatic  Sketches  during  the  "Reign  of  Henry  the  Second  ;  with  an 
Appendix  on  Papal  Buds,  Doctrines,  Episcopal  Letters,  $c  By 
Joseph  Turnley.    London :  Hugh  Cunningham  1845. 

A  strange,  and  very  remarkable  work,  as  illustrative  of  the  strong 
spirit  of  reaction  against  Romanism,  which  has  found  lodgement  in  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  We 
do  not  think  that  Mr.  Turnley  is  a  poet,  though  we  admit  that  some 
of  his  dramatic  scenes  are  imaginative  in  conception,  and  have  even 
executive  merit.  The  first  scene  betwixt  King  Henry  and  Queen 
Eleanora  reminds  us,  in  metre  and  studied  reflections,  of  some  parts 
of  "  King  Henry  the  Sixth."  But  the  more  valuable  portion  of  this 
work  is  to  be  found  in  its  long  opening  essay  and  notes.  These  dis- 
play the  fervid  eloquence  of  earnestness  :  alas!  but  too  rare  a  merit  in 
these  days.  They  also  embody  many  interesting  facts  which  will  not 
be  lightly  met  with  elsewhere.  We  cannot  say  that  we  share  all 
Mr.  Turnley's  views ;  for  though  with  him  we  heartily  abjure  both 
Rome  and  Romanism,  we  cannot  but  see  great  good  in  the  late  move- 
ments within  our  Anglo-Catholic  community.  Certain  misguided 
men  have  indeed  left  our  brotherhood.  We  cannot  believe,  however, 
that  many  will  follow  their  example  ;  and  of  those  who  do,  we  are 
morally  certain  that  more  than  two-thirds  will  return  before  many 
years  shall  have  passed  over  their  heads.  More,  we  think,  is  to  be 
wrought  by  love  than  by  anger ;  and  yet  there  must  be  some  to  assume 
the  guise  of  controversial  asperity.  We  see  traces  of  much  thought 
and  deep  conviction  in  Mr.  Turnley's  work ;  and  these  merits,  though 
we  may  differ  from  its  conclusions  in  some  respects,  constrain  us  to 
treat  it  with  favouring  and  attentive  sympathy* 


Art.  XVL—The  Young  Baronet;  a  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "The 
Scottish  Heiress,"  "  The  Young  Widow,"  &c  3  vols.  London  : 
Newby.     1845. 

Another  work  of  Newby's.     Truly  he  is  the  most  enterprising  pub- 
lisher of  the  day,  and  so  one  who  best  deserves  our  praises  ;  and  this, 
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not  because  he  publishes  the  works  of  authors  already  well  known,  who 
have  secured  a  certain  reputation,  but  because,  like  a  man  of  talent,  he 
trusts  something  to  his  own  taste  and  judgment*  and  launches  ventures 
upon  the  sea  of  popular  applause  which  are  yet  new  to  either  calm  or 
tempest  To  speak  less  figuratively,  he  frequently  introduces  new 
authors  to  the  public,  and  thereby  establishes  a  right,  in  our  opinion, 
to  special  notice  and  commendation.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  is  unsuc- 
cessful, but  on  other  occasions  his  selection  is  most  fortunate,  and  it 
no  time  did  he  make  a  happier  bargain  for  himself,  than  when  he  first 
undertook  the  publication  of  the  works  of  the  author  of  "  The  Young 
Baronet."  This  author  has  now  been  twice,  we  believe,  before  the  public, 
and  the  second  appearance  was  a  decided  improvement  on  the  first. 
The  third,  which  is  now  before  us,  gives  tokens  of  such  extraordinary 
excellence  as  constrain  us  to  hail  in  this  author  one  of  the  most  admi- 
rable novel  writers  of  the  day.  On  a  former  occasion  some  literary 
journals  bestowed  the  sobriquet  of  the  "  Scottish  Boz"  upon  the 
personage  in  question.  Never,  perhaps,  was  sobriquet  more  egre- 
giously  displaced.  The  author  of  "  The  Young  Baronet"  has  little 
of  the  broad  humour  which  distinguishes  Boz ;  occasionally,  indeed* 
his  lighter  touches  remind  us  of  the  high  breeding,  even  in  the  portrayal 
of  low  life,  of  a  Sir  Walter  Scott;  but  of  Dickins  we  cannot  find  a  trice* 
None  of  his  conventionalisms,  none  of  his  exaggerations,  will  be  dis- 
covered here.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  a  tone  of  the  most  high-bred 
elegance  strangely  connected  with  a  peculiar  wild  abandon,  which  is, 
to  say  the  truth,  almost  confined  to  the  circles  of  our  highest  aristocracy. 
Recklessness  and  grace  combined  are  the  peculiar  qualities  which 
fascinate  us  in  this  style  ;  and  though  the  former  is  occasionally  some* 
what  too  superabundant,  and  a  little  more  dread  of  the  critic,  and  the 
critic's  pen,  might  have  acted  as  an  useful  corrective,  still  we  confess  to 
having  enjoyed  this  luxuriance  of  wild,  yet  graceful,  freedom,  and  would 
scarcely  curb  the  bounding  antelope  which  makes  speed  and  elegance 
as  one.  We  believe  that  the  author,  or  rather  authoress,  is  a  lady,  and  thit 
he  or  she  (but  we  must  abide  by  the  feminine  article)  is  of  the  highest 
rank,  or  at  least  moves  habitually  in  the  very  highest  circles.  She,  the 
authoress,  is  anxious  to  be  considered  masculine,  and  talks  of  "  us  men* 
accordingly,  and  "our  ways,"  after  the  most  approved  fashion.  She 
further  paints  scenes  occasionally,  and  introduces  speeches,  which  are 
(for  'truth  is  precious,")  un  pen  hazardes,  as  our  neighbours  say,  at 
the  least ;  and  all  this  to  escape  the  imputation  of  "  feminity."  But  all 
will  not  do.  There  are  many  true  signs,  which  cannot  possibly  deceive 
us  ;  such  consummate .  knowledge  of  all  the  inward  workings  of  the 
female  heart,  such  delight  in  dwelling  upon  all  its  little  private  love  pas- 
sages and  sentiments,  these  things  are  not  given,  are  not  natural,  to 
men.  And  then  again  the  warmth  and  eloquence  with  which  the  cause 
of  young  women  against  old  men,  of  patient  wives  against  cruel  hus- 
bands, is  pleaded.  No,  no  ;  these  signs  deceive  not !  "As  sure  as  there 
is  a  snn  hi  heaven,"  a  female  hand  only  has  painted  these  scenes  and 
pointed  to  these  discrepancies.     And  for  the  rank  of  this  female,  the 
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graceful  recklessness,  above  all  social  fears  and  cares,  partaking  some- 
thing of  almost  French  abandon,  speaks  far  too  plainly  to  be  mistaken* 
independent  of  these  quiet,  bnt  truthful,  pictures  of  the  aristocracy, 
which  are  so  familiarly,  yet  not  impertinently,  portrayed.  No  woman 
from  England's  middle  ranks  of  life  would  have  written  so  boldly 
graceful  a  book;  and  perhaps  it  k  better  that  it  should  be  so.  Still  we 
must  not  impute  too  much  audacity  to  the  fair  delinquent.  Her  moral  is 
still  saved  throughout,  and  her  extreme  grace  of  portraiture  and  nar- 
ration redeems  her  wildest  freedom  from  the  imputation  of  coarseness. 
Still  we  would  say  to  her,  in  all  good  feeling,  in  all  admiration,  Be- 
ware, go  not  further  in  this  course  ;  a  few  steps  more  in  advance,  and 
—enough  !     A  word  to  the  wise  suffices. 

But  we  have  yet  given  no  idea  to  our  readers  of  the  peculiar  merits 
of  this  book.  One  thing  let  us  at  once  announce.  Though  a  woman, 
the  authoress  paints  men,  and  their  conversation  amongst  themselves, 
most  rarely.  We  know  few  things  more  admirably  satirical  in  its  tone 
of  gentlemanly,  yet  selfish,  candour  than  the  whole  of  the  first  conver- 
sation betwixt  the  young  Baronet  and  Comyn.  This  Comyn  is, 
indeed,  throughout  an  admirable  impersonation  of  intensely  gentle- 
manly blackguardism.  His  maltreatment  of  his  unfortunate  wife  is 
portrayed  with  a  satirical  verve  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
surpassed*  Indeed,  the  authoress  has  a  wonderful  power  of  entering 
into  the  hearts  and  souls  of  others ;  of  what  we  may  designate  "  dra- 
matic creation.'*  Admirable  this  power  would  be  in  all ;  but  it  is  truly 
wonderful  in  a  woman ! — woman,  who  almost  always  writes  of  herself, 
(like  Byron,)  and  is  generally  utterly  unable  to  delineate  the  characters 
of  men.  But  in  this  novel  the  male  characters  are  most  finely  drawn. 
"  Lily,"  indeed,  is  a  sweet  sketch,  and  the  Countess  of  Gtanmore  is 
painted  to  the  Hfe.  But  besides  Comyn  and  the  young  Baronet,  who 
is  himself  pleasingly  delineated,  we  have  lily's  father,  the  Prwoet;  who 
is  most  graphically  and  delightfully  depicted  ;  and  again,  Mr.  Lennox, 
whose  personality,  with  his  deep-rooted  pride  and  broken  spirit,  is 
admirably  conveyed  to  us ;  and  Factor  Drone,  who  somewhat  reminds 
as  of  Advocate  Pleydell,  we  confess,  but  who  is  yet  most  graphically 
embodied,  so  that  the  whole  man  is  placed  before  us,  with  alihia  virtues 
and  imperfections  clinging  to  him ;  and  the  old  Scotch  servant,  and 
others  whom  we  name  not,  lest  our  catalogue  fatigue  the  reader..  We 
shall  make  no  extracts  ;  for  the  merit  of  almost  all  the  chief  scenes  lies 
in  their  totality,  and  we  should  generally  be  constrained  to  quote  a 
chapter  to  convey  a  due  impression  of  the  beauties  we  admire.  Some 
of  the  scenes  in  low  Hfe  are  well  depicted  ;  yet  the  authoress  is  more 
at  home  in  the  circles  of  the  high-born,  whether  amongst  ladies  or 
gentlemen-  The  Lady  Fawnglaive  is  true  to  life ;  there  are  many 
such  inwardly  vulgar  women  in  society,  with  a  certain  gloss  of  refine- 
ment and  high-breeding.  We.  may  not  bring. this  notice  to  a  close 
without  more  especially  commending  our  authoress's  description  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  These  have  a  peculiar  merit,  which  sometimes 
attains  the  sphere  of  the  pure  ideal,     The  delineation  of  the  ruined 
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bridge  and  river  in  the  second,  and  of  the  lake  at  evening  in  the  sixth 
chapter,  are  admirable  specimens  of  two  diverging  orders  of  scene- 
painting.  In  conclusion,  let  as  say,  that  though  we  are  delighted 
with  the  work  before  us,  we  yet  expect  even  more  on  a  futureoocasion. 
The  plot  of  "  The  Young  Baronet"  is,  in  sooth,  somewhat  hackneyed, 
the  main  plot,  at  least ;  though  it  is  undoubtedly  made  the  medium  for 
conveying  novel  and  admirable  characters  to  the  reader.  We  would 
rather  wish  for  a  work  dealing  exclusively  with  society — its  virtues 
and  defects.  We  fear  that  we  have  but  faintly  conveyed  our  percep- 
tion of  this  work's  true  merits  to  the  reader  ;  and  we  think  it  advisable, 
therefore,  to  say,  in  conclusion,  lest  our  admiration  should  not  be  fully 
appreciated,  that  we  consider  this  novel  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  works  of  fiction  published  in  1845. 


Akt.  XVH. — My  Life.   Part  the  First.    Price  \$.  London :  Newby. 

The  first  part  of  this  pleasing  work  lies  before  us.  It  contains  more 
pregnant  thoughts,  more  bursts  of  lyric  power,  more,  in  fine,  of  the 
purely  grand  and  beautiful,  than  any  poetical  work  which  has  made  its 
appearance  for  years,  if  we  except  the  magnificent  productions  of 
Browning,  and  perhaps  the  lays  of  Tennyson.  This  is  high  praise :  we 
purpose  to  justify  it  by  long  extracts  from  this  extraordinary  work, 
and  having  no  excess  of  space,  must  proceed  forthwith  to  the  actual 
examination  of  the  poem  before  us.  This  only  let  us  first  premise : 
the  author  calls  himself  Percy  Vere,  and  writes  apparently  his  own 
autobiography.  He  claims  to  be  one  of  a  noble  line,  who  has  played  a 
distinguished  part  in  this  world's  mimic  scene :  a  species  of  Cecil,  who 
contemplates  the  past^  however,  from  a  far  higher  point  of  view  than 
that  Monarch  of  Exquisites,  and  indulges  in  varying  bursts  of  haughty 
irony  and  deep  poetic  feeling.  This  circumstance  may  occasion  some 
shallow  men  to  trace  a  great  resemblance  betwixt "  My  Life"  and  the 
works  of  Lord  Byron ;  but,  though  in  one  or  two  points  there  may 
be  an  apparent  similitude,  we  may  safely  assert,  that  there  were  never 
authors  more  totally  dissimilar,  whether  in  poetic  form  or  philosophic 
bearing.  Both,  indeed,  are  often  satirical ;  but  Byron  is  essentially 
negative.  He  recognises  nothing  as  great,  nothing  as  holy ;  while  the 
author  of  "  My  Life"  makes  his  very  satire  the  medium  of  conveying 
great  affirmative  truths,  and  ridicules  only  false  pride  and  want  of 
earnestness.  Again,  the  latter  has  a  peculiar  wild  spirit,  which 
appears  to  us  to  have  something  German  in  its  bearings,  of  which  we 
can  trace  little  or  nothing  in  the  author  of  "  Don  Juan."  But  why 
delay  longer  ?  Pass  we  to  the  work  before  us,  which  is  ushered  in  by 
a  semi-satirical  reflective  Introduction  of  about  200  lines.  This  we 
consider  too  long,  and  likely  to  repel  many  readers,  though  it  has 
great  merits  of  its  own.  In  pursuance  of  our  design  to  extract  as  much 
as  possible,  (since  the  highest  praise  is  often  lavished  on  would-be 
poetic  trash  by  fools,  and  our  readers  have  no  absolute  security  that  we 
may  not  belong  to  this  category,)  we  will  quote  at  once  a  spirited 
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passage  from  this  Introduction,  portraying  the  career  of  many  a 
modern  Patriot ;  remarking,  however,  that  in  our  own  days  men  are 
more  often  led  astray  by  a  want  of  moral  courage,  by  the  fear  of  the 
factious  annoyances  of  the  moment,  than  even  by  all  the  attractions  of 
power  and  place.  This,  however,  ought  not  to  have  been  so,  when  the 
"  Percy  Vere"  who  now  addresses  us  started  on  his  political  career. 
The  author  tells  us,  he  has  seen  hopes  arise,  and  hopes  depart,  and 
ardour  die  away,  and  manhood  scorn  youth's  virtue ;  and  now,  in 
pursuance  of  this  monitory  strain,  he  continues : — 

"  Have  met  the  young  man,  ardent  all, 
Starting  on  fire  at  glory's  call; 
Have  heard  him,  too,  with  patriot  grace 
Refuse — yes !  even  refuse  a  place ! 
And,  yet  invincible  to  bribe, 
Launch  forth  his  noble  diatribe ; 
Have  heard  him  coughed  and  jested  down, 
Alike  in  parliament  and  town  : 
For  every  one  was  held  uncouth 
Who  smacked  of  honesty  and  truth, — 
Till  drawn  to  Fashion's  shot-silk  banners, 
She  taught  him  principles  and  manners : 
False  Beauty's  smiles  tike  snares  were  spread, 
Cold  Irony's  keen  arrows  sped ; 
While  bright  before  his  eyes  were  set 
Gay  ribbon,  star,  and  coronet, 
All,  all  the  hopes  of  joy  and  ease, 
At  that  one  price  alone — to  please ! 
To  please ! — to  dress  by  fashion's  glass — 
To  serve  the  few,  and  spurn  the  mass ; 
Cease  to  be  bold,  and  frank,  and  hearty, 
Abandon  country  for  a  party ! 
While  dignities  were  let  for  hire, 
The  highest  bidder  still  the  buyer, 
Till  little  of  the  man  remained, 
And  country  lost  what  party  gained. 
At  first  I  have  beheld  him  burn, 
Then  stand — then  waver — and  then  turn  f 
How  few  could  brave — how  few  could  shun 
The  many  bearing  on  the  one ! 
Oh  J  who  the  tempting  could  withstand  ? 
Who  would  not  choose  the  safe  left  hand, 
Within  the  courtly  harbour  get, 
And  anchor  with  a  coronet, 
Held  by  a  ribbon  from  afar, 
And  blazoned,  bonsdman  I  by  a  star  ?" 

The  epigrammatic  and  forcible  terseness,  the  apt  and  choice  phraseology, 
of  this  passage  is  fully  apparent.  We  cannot  pause,  however,  for  remark. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  whole  Introduction  is  a  species  of  protest 
against  the  indifferentism  and  political,  social,  and  religious  hollowness 
of  the  day,  with  some  explanation  of  the  causes  from  which  this  work 
was  undertaken ;  and  so  pass  we  at  once  to  the  first  section  of  the 
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narrative,  entitled  "  My  Home,"  commenced  and  completed  in  the  pert 
before  us.     It  opens  thus  finely : — 

"  My  father — he  was  proud  and  poor, 
With  much  to  boast,  and  much  endure ; 
That  means — poor,  as  the  world  doth  go, 
Upon  six  thousand  a-year,  or  so. 
Twas  hard !   He'd  much  to  boast  of,  too, 
Not  what  he'd  done,  or  still  would  do : 
But  generations  he  could  trace, 
All  housing  in  the  self-same  place — 
All  living,  wedding,  dying,  peers, 
Through  an  unnumbered  length  of  years. 

How  I  have  marked  his  choler  boil, 
When  heroes  for  their  hero- toil 
Were  titled,  knighted,  high  in  grace, 
Or  more— in  pension  and  in  place ! 
And  wonder  what  on  earth  they'd  done 
Could  rank  them  with  his  father's  Bon. 

I  was  a  boy  then,  but  my  heart 

In  manhood's  games  took  lively  part ; 

I  glowed  at  glory's  blazonment, 

Recked  more  of  deeds  than  of  descent; 

And  thus  I  had,  perchance,  grown  up, 

But  poison  mixed  my  boyhood's  cup, 

1  What  ?   Bow  to  him !— Who  was  his  sire  t 

I  grant,  'neath  India's  torrid  fire 

He's  fought — and  bravely  to — for  hire ! 

In  Canada,  'mid  frost  and  snow, 

Has  marched  through  a  campaign  or  so; 

I  grant  a  gallant  course  he's  run, 

But  I'm  De  Fere — and  you're  my  son"!' 

And  if  bold  patriots  here  and  there, 
Who  shone  to  dazzle  and— despair, 
Roused  in  my  heart  one  kindred  spark — 
How  soon — now  soon  the  light  grew  dark ! 
Then  curled  my  father's  lip  with  scorn ; 
*  Tis  well  for  them,  the  basely  born ! 
What,  boy !  Dost  think  that  honour  true 
Alone  has  made  them  dare  and  do  ? 
Leave  Roman  thoughts  to  dusty  shelves! 
By  lowering  us  they  raise  themselves. 
They  play  their  same  like  other  fools, 
At  once  the  workmen  and  the  tools ; 
They  bide  their  time — they  have  their  price, 
Bare  virtue  leads  to  gilded  vice ; 
They  mean  themselves,  and  shout  the  Nation! 
And  Patriotism  is  Calculation.' 

This  passage  is  very  striking,  but  the  thoughts  are  truly  un-English: 
We  trust  that  we  have  few  peers,  in  our  days  at  least,  who  entertain 
such  sentiments  as  these.  Our  very  peerage  itself  is  but  a  mark  and 
token  of  service  to  the  nation  ;  since  the  elder  son  of  a  duke,  till  his 
fc&er  dies,  is  legally,  only  an  esquire.    Our  author  proceeds  to  treat 
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of  the  sale  of  love  and  beauty  for  rank  and  wealth,  in  a  brief  but 
emphatic  passage.  He  then  delineates  more  closely  his  own  family 
circle.  ,  And  here  an  expression  occurs,  which  indeed  appears 
Byronic,  where  Lady  Caerleon,  the  author's  mother,  is  described: — 

"  Twixt  vice  and  virtue,  both  sedate, 
She  only  was— immaculate !  " 

But  as   the  description  proceeds,   we  arrive  at  something  widely 
different  from  the  "  walking  calculation"  of  Donna  Inez. 
"  Hers  were  the  charms,  that,  Juno-like, 

Can  never  win,  but  ever  strike ; 

The  chiselled  face,  the  stately  mien, 

The  grace  and  presence  of  a  queen. 

One  of  those  forms,  whose  faultless  mould, 

Seems  never,  never,  to  grow  old, 

As  changeless  all,  because — so  cold  ? 

Haughty,  but  too  well-bred  to  show, 

The  fearful  pride  that  lurked  below  ; 

And  affable ; — should  she  not  bend, 

Whose  kindness  was — to  condescend?" 

Again,  the  delineation  which  follows  of  "her  Lord,"  is  admirably 
graphic,  and  true  to  life.     We  are  constrained  to  quote  it 

"  My  sire  a  public  man  was  deemed, 
And  in  that  quality  esteemed ; 
He  never  swerved — he  had  no  need ; 
Why  should  the  oak  bend  like  the  reed  ? 
Spoke  in  the  House,  and  ably  too, 
His  sense  was  plain,  his  words  were  few ; 
He  dined  at  anniversary  dinners, 
And  gave  to  charities  for  sinners, 
Because  to  do  so  was  but  right, 
And  pleasant — in  the  country's  sight : 
Was  staid  in  life,  in  church  devout, 
Pretenceless  all,  the  same  throughout ; 
And  so  with  men  his  standard  stood 
Decent,  respectable,  and  good : 
His  presence  roused  nor  love  nor  hate, 
Calm,  quiet,  chilling,  and  sedate ; 
Grey  eyes,  face  ruddy,  features  full, 
Stout,  middle-heighted,  stern,  and  dull ; 
High-fronted,  white  and  scant  of  hair, 
He  moved  with  grace,  and  dressed  with  care." 

Does  not  the  man  stand  before  us  ?    We  continue  :    for  all   is 
admirable  here. 

"  My  brother  too— was  Lord  de  Vere, 
I  know  not  how  to  paint  more  clear ; 
Of  sire  uncared,  caressed  of  mother, 
He  was — he  was — my  elder  brother ! 

But  oh !  a  dream  of  childhood's  day, 
On  winter  sere  one  summer  ray, 
One  flower  to  plant  above  a  tomb, 
To  warm  the  frost,  and  light  the  gloom. 
VOL.  VH. — NO.  I.  Q 
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Grace !  Grace !  my  sister,  spu-itrsainted, 
Sweet  visioned  thought,  all  angel-painted, 
That  makes  my  worn  heart  leap  and  sing, 
And  memory  turn  to  thanksgiving ! 
Dost  thou  remember  that  old  room, 
Oppressive  with  ancestral  gloom, 
With  heavy  carvings  quaint  and  dark, 
And  windows  opening  on  the  park, 
Through  which  the  sunset-glades  were  seen, 
And  old  oaks,  trooped  on  pastures  green, 
Forthstanding  in  the  golden  glow, 
With  clouds  above  and  dowers  below ; 
Like  knightly  champions  set  to  screen 
With  leafy  shields  from  charging  storm, 
The  tender  blossom's  shrinking  form ! " 

Here  we  break  off,  though  a  most  beautiful  passage  follows.  The 
burst  of  tenderness  in  the  foregoing  extract,  contrasting,  too,  so  vividly 
with  the  satire— not  of  malevolence,  but  of  honourable  indignation,  is 
worthy  of  the  greatest  poets.  We  are  now  told  how  the  author  and 
his  sister  stood  together  in  an  old  chamber,  on  the  eve  of  the  bitter's 
departure  for  the  continent,  with  their  father  and  his  family.  Percy, 
the  narrator,  is  alone  to  remain  behind.  The  causes  which  have  led 
to  this  temporary  expatriation  are  now  revealed  in  a  very  beautiful 
episode,  which  fills  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  this  part,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  lines  at  the  conclusion.  But  first  the  author  tells  us  how 
he  prayed  his  sister  never  to  prove  false  to  her  first  heart's  loves, 
"  But  to  return,  when  time  had  flown, 

The  same  dear  girl  I  once  had  known." 
And   some   dark  story  of  sin  and  sorrow  is  shadowed  forth  appa- 
rently in  the  next  four  exquisite  lines  : 

"  And  thou  didst  promise— promise  kindly — 

And  I  believed— believed  thee  blindly— 

Oh  ! — the  recording  angels  heard — 

How  couldst  thou— couldst  thou  break  thy  word?" 
The  faint  reminiscence  here  of  Burns  only  adds  to  the  effect.     But 
for  the  episode.     It  imports  a  youthful  instructress,  sent  to  teach  the 
still  younger  Grace,  by — 

"  A  poor  old  country-aunt,  who  dwelt 

In  a  litde  cottage,  that  peeped  forth 

From  a  little  orchard  in  the  north.1* 
She  is  called  "  Clare,"  though  we  are  told  that  this  is  not  her  name, 
and  there  is  some  mystery  round   her  birth  and  parentage.      The 
description  of  her  person  is  chastely  beautiful 
"  She  was  so  gentle  and  so  kind ! 

Each  action  seemed  a  type  of  mind, 

And  angels  looked  through  her  deep  eyes.'* 

We  are  told  that  she  exercised,  unknown  to  herself  and  others,   a 
great  soothing  influence  in  the  patrician  household. 
"  A  bolder  spirit  had  wrought  less : 
There  is  deep  power  an  gentleness." 
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Little  sympathy,  however,  she  seemed  at  first  to  find,  but  Warren, 
his  Lordship's  secretary,  was  in  time  drawn  towards  herself  by  the 
natural  affinities  of  high  nobility  of  soul.  He,  too,  is  most  admirably 
described: — 

"He  was  a  student  pale  and  wan ; 

The  boy  had  stolen  from  the  man  ; 

Too  early  thought  unbidden  came, 

And  over-garrisoned  the  frame." 

Clare,  however,  in  nought  reveals  her  dawning  love  for  Warren  ; 
but  the  moral  influences  of  this  true  tenderness  heighten  her  mental 
and  external  beauties.  The  passage  in  which  this  change  is  described 
(if  not  perfectly  original)  is,  at  all  events,  very  beautiful  Thus  we 
are  told — for  here  too  we  must  quote — that  "  her  heart's  fountains" 

u  Were  pushing  forth  in  liquid  light, 
That  like  an  atmosphere  enshrined  her ; 
There  was  a  lustre  in  her  eye, 
And  in  her  voice  a  melody ; — 
And  Lady  Caerleon,  in  her  way, 
Still  arguing,  would  often  say, 
How  much  society  refined  her. 
She  knew  not,  in  her  senseless  pride, 
Twas  Love  alone  that  beautified : 
It  brought  the  soul  into  her  face, 
As  a  pure  lamp  of  alabaster 
Engraved  by  some  poetic  master, 
When  lit  within,  shows  trace  by  trace, 
The  sculptured  thought's  entrancing  grace." 

Now  this  love  is  discovered  through  the  medium  of  "  little  Eugenie 
de  Vere:"  we  cannot  quote  the  passage,  but  it  is  most  exquisite. 
What  ensues ;  how  Clare  and  Warren  feel  when  the  truth  is  revealed 
to  themselves  ;  how  Percy's  elder  brother,  Philip,  conceives  and  acts 
on  an  ill-omened  jealousy ; — this  we  leave  to  the  reader  to  discover,  by 
the  perusal  of  the  Poem  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken.  Clare, 
however,  is  afterwards  suspected  of  intrigue  with  Philip,  and  then 
occurs  this  passage  : — 

"  The  heart-annoying  task, 

The  seeming  not  to  understand, 

The  fear  of  silence,  dread  to  ask, 

And  the  false,  calm,  collected  air, 

To  hide  the  throttling  of  despair— 

This,  and  far  more,  have  they  to  bear, 

Who  fight  the  world  unarmed,  like  Clare." 

The  sequel  of  the  story  we  trace  not  here :  but  we  know  few  things 
more  dramatically  intense  than  the  scenes  (as  we  may  well  call  them) 
betwixt  Warren,  Philip,  and  Clare.  Some  few  lines  we  must  quote  : 
they  tell  their  own  story. 

"  Baseness  may  plan  and  might  may  do, 
But  weakness  has  its  own  power,  too  ; 
Men,  alt  unchecked  by  threat  or  tear, 
Those,  whom  they've  injured,  learn  to  fear. 
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Silent  he  stood  beneath  her  spellt 
But  through  his  proud  heart  anger  ran, 
While  prouder  still  her  answer  fell : 
♦  A  noble — not  a  gentleman.' — 
A 8  slowly  from  the  spot  turned  Clare, 
He  eyed  her  with  a  yellow  glare, 
Abashed  in  deed  but  not  in  will, 
Deep  in  his  cold  heart  sinning  still. — 
And  Clare,  in  passing,  heard  the  talk 
Of  menials  on  the  terrace-walk  : 
They  fixed  her  with  a  jeerine  eye, 
As  sped  she,  all  dishevelled,  by, 
But  grew  to  insolence  their  sneer 
When  lingering  followed  Lord  de  Vere." 

Much,  much  more  might  we  quote,  and  of  much  might  we  tell. 
The  catastrophe  of  this  episode,  with  its  scene  of  strife  and  blood- 
shed, is  wrought  to  the  highest  degree  of  interest  But  we  pass  all 
this,  not  feeling  ourselves  justified  in  transferring  the  whole  story  to 
our  pages,  and  will  quote  only  these  sweet  lines,  which  may  be  read 
alone,  and  must,  in  themselves,  appear  beautiful. 

"  And  they  became  the  village  talk, 
And  gossips  told,  in  homeward  walk, 
How  the  pale  student  for  a  space 
Abode  among  them,  and  was  seen 
Threading  the  woodland  alleys  green : 
And  how  before  renewing  strength 
Restored  him  to  the  world,  at  length, 
A  ministering  marble  Grace 
Beside  his  couch  would  silent  sit 
And  tend  him  in  his  fever-fit, 
And,  as  it  passed,  would  glide  away 
Like  soft  light  from  a  cloudy  day ; 
And  some  said  :  one  lone  morning  grey, 
Mid  chill,  and  sleet,  and  autumn  weather, 
They  roamed  out  in  the  world  together, 

And  unreturning  passed  away / 

And  slander  with  their  names  made  light, 
While  Reputation  went  with  Might" 

The  lines  which  we  have  marked  with  Italics  are  perfectly  exquisite 
in  their  quiet  and  deep  pathos.  At  the  conclusion  our  author  returns 
to  himself  and  his  sister  again,  and  their  parting.  The  description 
of  forest-scenery  here  introduced  is  most  beautiful.  We  quote  the 
last  six  lines,  which  have  also  great  merit. 

41  The  house-clock  rung  the  homeward  toll — 
Dusk  shadow  crowned  the  beechen  knoll, — 
The  mists  crept  round  with  large,  dim  tears, 
Forth  shadowings'of  uprising  years,— 
The  night  drew  in  with  darksome  weather, — 
Thus  passed  our  childhood's  last  together." 

Finally,  we  may  say  of  this  poem,  that  for  alternate  pathos  and  epi- 
grammatic vigour,  it  has  few,  very  few,  equals.    It  is,  too,  as  a  whole. 
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singularly  original ;  and  the  author  has  adopted  a  half  familiar,  yet 
earnest  style,  which  is  most  rare  at  the  present  period.  Great  curi- 
osity will,  no  doubt,  be  excited  respecting  the  real  name  and  rank  of 
the  poet.  We  cannot  think  him  the  old  man  he  represents  himself. 
There  is  too  much  freshness  and  ardour  in  his  "  forth-pourings."  We 
should  not  conclude,  however,  without  remarking  that  the  punctuation 
is,  in  some  places,  very  deficient ;  no  slight  failing,  as  it  tends  to 
involve  the  meaning  in  doubt ;  and  that  here  and  there  an  expression 
occurs,  which,  we  think,  too  hazarded.  We  do  not  like  the  repetition 
of  "  domly-cslm  and  slow"  and  we  cannot  approve  of  the  lines  com- 
mencing, "  A  dull  weight  over  all  was  thrown,"  as  there  seems  to  be  no 
due  foundation  for  them.  The  rhymes,  too,  in  some  passages,  are  not 
gracefully  balanced  ;  and  we  may,  more  especially,  allude  to  that  com- 
mencing, "  It  was  a  summer  afternoon.'9  Still,  as  a  whole,  the  poem, 
as  far  as  it  has  yet  proceeded,  is  of  high  originality  ;  and,  if  we  err 
not,  the  world  will  approve  it  as  such.  The  work,  we  may  observe, 
appears  scarcely  commenced  ;  that  is,  we  have  not  yet  been  introduced 
to  the  main  plot  of  the  tale*  We  presume  that  it  may  extend  to  some 
ten  or  twelve  numbers. 


Art.  XVm.— The  Earl  of  Oowrie ;  a  Tragedy ',  in  Five  Acts.    By 
the  Rev.  James  White.     London :  Newby. 

Six  months  ago  we  had  much  pleasure  in  commending  a  volume  of 
this  author's  lyric  and  dramatic  sketches,  which  possessed  much  quiet, 
unpretending  merits,  and  gave  evidences  of  a  truly  cultivated  taste. 
We  are  now  presented  with  a  Tragedy  from  the  same  author,  which  real- 
izes our  expectations — and  no  more  !  We  had  been  told,  indeed,  before 
we  had  perused  it,  that  a  presumed  competent  authority  had  bailed  in 
it  the  Aurora  of  a  new  dramatic  Sun  ;  but  we  suspected  from  the  first 
that  this  praise  was  somewhat  hyperbolical.  A  careful  perusal  of  the 
work  has  now  proved  the  justice  of  our  doubts.  It  is  indeed  an  esti- 
mable production,  but  as  for  dramatic  powers  (Heaven  save  the  mark!) 
and  vigour  of  delineation,  it  is  as  void  of  these  as  Taylor's  "  Philip 
von  Artevelde,"  or  the  "  King  Edwin,"  which  we  lately  took  occasion 
to  condemn.  Now,  as  no  "  Edinburgh  n  or  "  Quarterly "  page  has 
yet  proclaimed  Mr.  White  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  the  day  (as 
which  these  "  critics  "  actually  upheld  Mr.  Taylor,  to  the  utter  con- 
fusion, no  doubt,  of  such  scribblers  as  Sheridan  Knowles  and  Brown- 
ing), we  need  not  wax  wrathfuUy  severe  on  this  occasion :  and  besides, 
we  must  frankly  confess  that  the  first  act  of  Mr.  White's  play  has 
merit.  Here  the  interest,  indeed,  is  slight,  and  the  tone  subdued ; 
but,  on  this  very  account,  the  author's  deficiencies  become  not  glaringly 
apparent  Towards  the  conclusion,  more  especially  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  acts,  where  the  interest  is  intended  to  be  intense,  there  are  the 
most  deplorable  marks  of  weakness.  The  lady's  madness,  in  the  last 
scene,  in  its  stereotyped  effects,  is  almost  comic,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
fair  one  of  Sheridan's  "  Critic :" — 
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"  Unhand  me,  gentlemen !    This  slumberer,  sin, 
Is  my  own  lord,  my  Gowrie ;  he's  my  own. 
Ill  whisper  in  his  ear  but  two  or  three  words. 
Hush !  he  will  hear  me  if  you  make  no  noise. 
Gowrie,  sweet  husband,  do  you  feel  my  breath  V  &c.  &c. 

This  is  very  poor.  We  presume  it  will  be  impossible  to  convince 
Mr.  White  of  the  fact ;  and  yet  must  he  not  see  himself  that  there  is  no 
real  power,  no  burning  passion  (as  there  should  be)  in  these  lines  ? 
We  have  really  no  unkindly  feelings.  On  the  contrary,  we  well 
remember  that  admirable  dialogue  in  Mr.  White's  former  volume, 
entitled  "  The  Daughters  of  Time,"  and  value  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  this,  as  well  as  other  productions  of  our  author's.  But,  frankly,  we 
do  not  think  Mr.  White's  forte  the  dramatic  He  has  not  sufficient 
power  or  passion.  Quiet  dramatic  sketches,  illustrative  of  principles 
and  manners,  he  may,  indeed,  succeed  in ;  but  a  Tragedy  does  not 
lie  within  his  peculiar  "  range  of  art."  The  sketch  of  King  James 
introduced  in  this  play  is  not  badly  executed.  Restalrig's  character, 
too,  is  not  ill  depicted.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  unity  of  conception.  The  whole  play  moves  forward  slowly ;  and 
altogether,  however  unwillingly,  we  cannot  but .  regard  "  The  Earl  of 
Gowrie  "  as  a  failure. 


Akt.  XIX. — Capital  Punishments  unsanctioned  by  the  Ghspel>  and 
unnecessary  in  aChristian  State;  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Sir  John  Page 
Woody  Bart.  B.C.L.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Christmas,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  late  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  London  :  Smith 
and  Elder.     1845. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  is  a  solemn  and  earnest  protest  against  the 
continuance  of  capital  punishments.  The  author  tells  us  that,  one  by 
one,  and  after  much  thought  and  patient  investigation,  the  arguments 
in  their  favour  from  Holy  Scripture  were  proved  to  his  satisfaction, 
to  be  only  apparent,  and  the  Divine  revelation,  as  a  whole,  became  only 
the  more  clearly  and  palpably  consistent.  Mr.  Christmas  manifestly 
treats  the  subject  with  great  skill,  and  adduces  in  favour  <xf  his  views 
arguments  from  Scripture  and  reason  of  more  than  ordinary  weight 

In  the  first  place,  he  replies  to  the  generally  received  moral  and 
political  reasons  for  death  as  a  punishment ;  and,  dismissing  the  ideas 
of  reformation  on  the  part  of  the  murderer,  and  of  vengeance  on  that 
of  the  community,  we  have — 

1.  The  safety  of  society,  by  deterring  others  from  similar  crimes. 

2.  The  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  criminal  to  offend  again. 
Mr.  Christmas  urges  against  these  arguments,  that  the  punishment 

inflicted  never  did  effectually  deter  men  from  the  commission  of  crime, 
and  that  the  statistical  reports,  in  his  opinion,  prove  that  in  every 
case,  where  death-punishments  have  been  abolished,  the  crimes  which 
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were  formerly  thus  punished  have  decreased  in  frequency  of  occur- 
rence. Against  this  portion  of  his  argument,  we  think  it  right  to 
remark,  that  States  which  had  abolished  capital  punishment  have  been 
compelled  to  return  to  it  again,  which  proves  the  adequacy  of  the 
check.  Mr. Christmas  proceeds,  in  the  third  division,  to  disprove  the 
arguments — perhaps  the  most  weighty  of  all  those  brought  against 
abolition — that  capital  punishments  have  the  sanction  of  a  Divine 
command,  and  the  main  support  which  the  opponents  have  derived, 
firstly,  from  that  passage  of  Genesis  ix.  6  :  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed ;  and  secondly,  in  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  similar  sanctions  under  the  Mosaic  economy, 
as  in  Exodus  xxi.  12  :  "  He  that  smiteth  a  man  so  that  he  die,  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death."  Levit.  xxiv.  17  :  "He  that  killeth  any  man 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  Numbers  xxxv.  30,  31  :  "  Whoso 
killeth  any  person,  the  murderer  shall  be  put  to  death  by  the  mouth 
of  witnesses,  but  one  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any  person  to 
cause  him  to  die.  Moreover,  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life 
of  a  murderer,  who  is  guilty  of  death  ;  but  he  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death.*9  Deuteronomy  xix.  11 — 13:  "But  if  any  man  hate  his 
brother,  and  He  in  wait  for  him,  and  rise  up  against  him,  and  smite 
him  mortally  till  he  die,  and  fleeth  into  one  of  these  cities  ;  then  the 
eders  of  his  city  shall  send  and  fetch  him  thence,  and  deliver  him  into 
the  hand  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  that  he  may  die.  Thine  eyes  shall 
not  pity  him,  but  thou  shalt  put  away  the  gufH  of  innocent  blood 
from  Israel,  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee."  And  thirdly,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  express  prohibition  on  the  part  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles.     In  reply  to  these,  the  author  remarks,  p.  12,  sect.  10,  that 

41  One  idea  runs  throughout  every  enactment  of  the  Mosaic  code,  whether  it 
be  penalty,  or  whether  it  be  sacrifice,  viz.  that  of  propitiation,  and  thus  the 
punishment  of  death  inflicted  upon  the  offender,  assumes  as  direct  an  aspect  of 
expiatory  sacrifice  as  the  offering  of  a  bull  or  of  a  goat  for  sin.  We  are  led  to 
tins  conclusion,  from  observing,  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  by  which  death 
is  pronounced  against  certain  offences  are  found  among  others,  which  expressly 
state  this  principle;  if  a  man  kill  the  ox  or  the  ass  of  his  neighbour,  he  shall 
make  it  good ;  if  he  deprive  his  neighbour  of  an  eye,  he  shall  suffer  the  loss 
of  an  eye  himself;  if  an  ox  gore  a  man,  the  ox  shall  be  put  to  death,  and  his 
flesh  shall  not  be  eaten ;  but  if  the  animal  was  known  to  be  dangerous,  then 
the  life  of  the  owner  as  well  aa  the  life  of  the  beast  was  required.  Indeed, 
blood  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  regarded  as  sacred — the  blood  of  beasts  as  well 
as  the  blood  of  man,  and  there  is  one  passage  so  remarkable  on  this  topic,  that 
were  there  no  others,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  make  as  pause  before  we 
accepted  the  Mosaic  value  of  blood,  as  binding  upon  us :  it  occurs  in  the  third 
and  fourth  verses  of  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  and  provides  that  any 
person  slaying  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  from  among  his  own  cattle  in  the  fields, 
instead  of  bringing  it  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  shall  be  put  to  death. 
'He  has  shed  blood,  and  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people.' 
Whence  this  high  value  set  upon  blood  V 

"  If  then,"  says  Mr.  Christmas,  "  we  are  right  in  regarding  these  enact- 
ment* as  providing  a  typical  but  expiatory  sacrifice,  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
then  looked  on  in  a  light  in  which  it  is  impossible  now  to  contemplate  them ; 
now  that  '  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin/  the  types  and  shadows 
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have  passed  away,  and  that  we  look  back  on  an  atonement  already  accom- 
plished,—*  on  one  full,  perfect  sacrifice,  oblation  and  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world/  it  must  be  clear  that  capital  punishments  follow  the  rule  of  the 
daily  sacrifice,  and  are  not  only  no  longer  required,  but  no  longer  lawful." 

In  the  4th  section,  the  passage  in  Genesis  already  alluded  to, 
"  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,"  is 
examined.  The  opponents  to  abolition  contend  that  this  passage, 
being  pro-Mosaic,  and  not  in  the  ceremonial  law,  it  cannot  be  repealed 
by  Christians  :  but  it  is  to  be  shown,  says  our  author,  that  the  passage 
contains  any  express  command  for  the  shedding  of  blood ;  in  his  words, 
"  it  contains  no  necessary  command  ;  it  may  be  a  prophecy,  it  may  be 
denunciation,  but  I  think  it  scarcely  a  sufficient  warrant  for  execution 
even  as  it  stands.  It  is  not,  '  Let  him  be  put  to  death9 — it  is  not, 
*  Thou  shalt  stone  him  with  stones  that  he  die' — it  is  not,  *  He  shall 
be  cut  off  from  among  his  people" — it  is  not,  '  Let  him  die  the  death' 
— it  is  not,  in  short,  a  phrase  implying  any  judicial  sentence  at  all ; 
the  more  natural  and  obvious  meaning  would  be,  '  I  will  not  allow 
crime  to  be  unpunished.'  *  Whoso  committeth  violence,  I  will  cause 
to  fall  by  violence' — 'With  the  froward  man  I  will  show  myself 
froward,' — *  And  so  sacred  will  I  hold  blood,  that  even  at  the  hand 
of  beasts  will  I  require  the  blood  of  man  which  they  have  shed.' "  It 
is  doubtful,  Mr.  Christmas  thinks,  whether  the  authorized  version  con- 
tain a  correct  translation  of  the  verse ;  several  translations  into 
various  languages  are  brought  forward  in  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
but  the  most  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  author,  seems  that 
of  the  Vulgate. 

"  Quicumque  effuderit  humanum  sanguinem,  fundetur  sanguis  illius." 
And  then  the  passage,  he  thinks,  will  rank  with,  "They  that  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  agree  with  this  interpretation.  To  us  it 
appears  opposed  to  both  the  authorized  version,  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
Septuagint 

6  iic\iiav  alfia  dvdpojwov,  dvr)  tov  al/xarog  airov  iic)(ydrtaerai. 

He  who  sheddeth  the  blood  of  man,  in  exchange  of  the  blood  shall 
(the  blood)  of  him  be  shed. 

DTMT!  W  TT^  DTfJM  DVstt  * 

"  Whoso  sheddeth  blood  of  man,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed." 

( Authoriz  ed  Version.) 
"  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed." 

We  must  confess  that  we  cannot  view  this  as  aught  else  than  God's 
eternal  canon,  dooming  the  murderer  to  the  death  he  has  inflicted  on 
another. 

The  Jewish  opinion,  that  the  death  of  offenders  might  be  of  great 
efficacy  to  procure  their  salvation,  if  they  suffered  to  satisfy  the  justice 
of  God,  and  to  make  atonement  for  their  sins,  seems  to  us  corrobora- 
tive of,  and  not  detractive  from,  this  sentiment.     It  appears  to  make 
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death  vital  through  Christ's  life,  and  an  argument  in  favour  of  capital 
punishment  quoad  expiatory  results.  But  the  passage  in  Numbers  is 
equally  confirmatory  of  this  view,  as  are  also  the  Targums.  Further, 
an  overpowering  majority  of  the  Rabbins  all  read  it  as  our  version  has 
it,  and  only  a  few  refiners  on  interpretation  read  otherwise  ;  and  as  for 
the  sense  attempted  to  be  placed  on  the  *,  it  is  contradictory  to  all  its 
ordinary  significations,  nor  do  we  see  what  is  gained  by  the  new  force 
given  to  it  in  favour  of  Mr.  Christmas's  argument.  We  also  differ 
from  Mr.  Christmas  in  the  idea  that  the  latter  part  of  the  text  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  beginning.  It  has  everything  to  do  with 
it ;  for  murder  is  an  offence  against  the  Spirit  of  Life,  after  whom 
man  is  mentally  formed,  and  by  whose  breath  he  breathes,  so  that 
the  murderer's  crime  is  a  rush  against  life — the  life  from  God  in 
man. 

In  the  fifth  section,  the  cases  of  murder  which  occurred  in  the  days  of 
the  Patriarchs  are  the  subjects  of  investigation.  In  the  sixth,  contain- 
ing remarks  on  the  position  of  the  judge,  and  the  moral  obligation  of 
the  Mosaic  code,  we  find  the  subject  assuming  a  different  character. 
The  punishment  of  death  is  certainly  pronounced  against  nineteen  or 
twenty  different  offences,  with  the  greatest  pointedness  and  authority  ; 
and  here  Mr.  Christmas  attempts  to  solve  two  questions  : — 

1.  Are  the  circumstances  of  Christians  sufficiently  parallel  to  those 
of  the  Jews  of  old,  for  us  to  be  warranted  in  adopting  the  same  autho- 
rity ? 

2.  Is  the  Mosaic  law  binding  upon  us  in  those  parts  where  capital 
punishments  are  pronounced  ? 

On  these  points  we  shall  again  quote  from  the  pamphlet,  p.  25  : — 

"  The  first  of  these  questions  we  have  already  considered  with  regard  to  the 
consequences  of  death  to  the  party  slain,  and  we  must  here  observe,  that  the 
position  of  the  judge  is  also  different.  We  must  not  allow  it  to  escape  from  our 
remembrance,  that  the  constitution  for  which  the  Mosaic  code  was  established 
was  not  a  monarchy,  nor  a  republic,  nor  any  kind  of  mere  human  government, 
but  a  pure  Theocracy.  God  himself  ruled  among  His  people ;  His  visible  pre- 
sence rested  on  His  mercy-seat  He  was  King — He  was  Leader — He  was  Judge 
— He  appointed  His  own  ministers.  In  some  cases  He  instituted  a  trial  by 
ordeal,  engaging  himself  to  declare  the  guilt  or  the  innocence  of  the  parties 
accused.  The  waters  of  jealousy  will  furnish  an  instance.  He  appointed  the 
Uriro  and  the  Thuramim,  by  which  He  might  at  all  times  be  consulted.  He  in- 
spired His  priests  and  His  prophets,  and  thus  not  only  supplied  by  His  Spirit 
the  spiritual  and  eternal  sanctions  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  written  law 
of  Moses,  but,  by  constituting  himself  the  final  judge  of  appeal,  He  made  it 
impossible  that  the  innocent  should  perish,  or  the  guilty  escape." 

This  fact,  he  argues,  is  totally  forgotten  by  those  who  support  the 
system  of  capital  punishments,  from  the  argument  of  its  having  formed 
a  part  of  the  Jewish  law.  "  Instead  of  having  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  to  consult  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  criminal,  we  are  obliged 
to  give  sentence  upon  evidence  which,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be 
given  in  malice  or  revenge,  and  how  many  innocent  persons  have  been 
condemned  as  guilty  from  circumstantial  evidence,  of  which  the  most 
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heartrending  accounts  might  be  written  !  We  need  only  refer  to  the 
cases  in  Chambers's  Tracts  for  the  People  as  examples." — Granting  that 
in  all  cases  the  law  be  not  binding,  we  hold  on  murder  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt,  and  the  instances  of  persons  executed  innocently  are 
extremely  few,  therefore  not  to  be  balanced  against  the  check  ;  and 
further,  on  Mr.  Christmas's  u  Sacrificial  Theory,"  they  will  be  all  the 
better  for  it  in  the  solemn  future  before  them. 

In  reply  to  the  second  question,  many  abolitionists  assert,  that  if  the 
practice  be  defended  by  seeking  the  sanction  of  the  Levitical  law,  we 
prove  too  much.  In  this  case  we  have  no  right  to  leave  adultery  or  blas- 
phemy unpunished  by  death.  We  have  no  authority  for  any  such  selection 
of  offences,  the  written  law  equally  denouncing  the  eater  of  blood  and 
the  murderer  to  the  same  punishment.  In  our  present  laws,  say  they, 
murder  is  the  only  crime  virtually  punishable  with  death,  other  offenders 
being  simply  recorded  as  having  been  condemned  to  death,  though  the 
sentence  of  death  is  never  executed,  but  commuted  to  transportation 
or  imprisonment ;  so  that  if  our  opponents  take  refuge  under  the 
shelter  of  the  law  of  Moses,  we,  say  the  abolitionists,  as  confidently 
state,  that  if  they  be  right,  then  must  the  law  of  England  be  wrong, 
from  its  recognising  murder  only  as  punishable  with  death. 

We  never  saw  any  reason  to  except  adultery ;  infirm  human  juris- 
prudence has  nothing  to  do  with  the  popular  law ;  if  that  law  had 
been  tried  in  all  its  fulness,  we  should  then  be  entitled  to  argue  on 
the  result ;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  last  ground  on  which  the  penalty  of  death  has  been  defended  is, 
that  Christ  never  expressly  forbade  it.  He  "  came  to  fulfil"  the  law  ; 
and  it  is  argued,  that  every  part  of  the  law  which  was  not  strictly 
ceremonial,  or  typical,  or  expressly  forbidden  by  Him,  must  still  be 
binding  on  Christians ;  and  as  capital  punishment  is  neither  typical 
nor  ceremonial,  and  was  not  directly  or  indirectly  repealed  by  Christ, 
'therefore  it  must  still  be  in  force.  This  argument,  however,  Mr. 
Christmas  conceives  to  contain  a  fallacy  in  every  part  of  it  ;  whereas 
the  passage,  u  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,"  simply  means  that 
he  came  not  to  defraud  the  law  of  its  claims,  the  favourers  of  this 
opinion  take  it  as  if  it  were,  "  I  came  not  to  repeal,  but  to  confirm." 
The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  thought  that  Christ  pretended  to  abrogate 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  therefore  opposed  him  with  a  more  bitter  hatred 
than  from  other  circumstances,  while  he  really  fulfilled  all  its  conditions, 
as  the  greatest  spiritual  representative  of  our  race,  suffering  in  our 
stead,  and  bearing  the  wrath  of  God  due  to  our  sins. 

Mr.  Christmas  then  brings  forward,  as  a  last  argument,  before  com- 
mencing his  peroration,  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  as  a  proof  that 
our  Lord  did  in  fact  repeal  the  punishment  of  death.  The  words  used 
by  Him  on  this  occasion  forms  a  great  argument,  he  conceives,  in  favour 
of  abolition  : — "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  ;  go,  and  sin  no  more." 
"  Hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ?"  that  is — "Hath  no  man  adjudged 
thee  to  death  ?  No  man,  Lord  !"  In  their  private  judgment,  all  had 
condemned  her,  for  they  brought  her  to  him  for  condemnation,  but  judi- 
cially none  had  done  so  ;  and  her  reply,  as  well  as  our  Lord's  acceptance 
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of  it,  prove  that  it  was  of  a  judicial  punishment  both  spake, "  Neither 
do  I  condemn  thee  !*  that  is  again, «'  Neither  do  I  adj  udge  thee  to  death." 

But  as  the  Christ  equally  refused  to  divide  inheritance  or  to 
assume  any  portion  either  of  his  regal  or  judicial  authority  on  earth, 
this  argument  is  not  to  be  taken  as  negativing  Moses,  (as  the  silly  Char* 
tist  poet  Cooper  conceives  it  to  do,  whose  praise  in  the  "  Britannia"  to  us 
appears  marvellous.  This  writer  really  ought  to  mend  his  Hebrew  and 
Greek  before  he  ventures  on  his  absurdities  in  reason  as  well  as  rhyme;) 
but  as  leaving  the  promulgated  law  in  uninterrupted  action.  Had  the 
woman  died  under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  the  Christ,  whose  office 
then  was  neither  executioner  nor  judge,  would  not  have  interfered. 
"  '  Hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ?  No  man,  Lord !  Neither  do  I  con- 
demn thee ;  go,  and  sin  no  more.'  You  have  been  brought  before  me, 
as  a  judge,  from  wrong  motives  ;  my  personal  injury  was  sought  for  by 
that  act.  The  requisite  provisions  of  the  Jewish  law  have  not  been 
complied  with  by  your  accusers.  I  speak  no  condemnation  nor 
acquittal ;  one  thing  I  tell  you,  Go,  and  sin  no  more.'9  We  confess  in 
this  we  see  no  discrepancy  between  Moses  and  the  Christ. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Christmas  offers  a  few  remarks  on  the  effect 
which  capital  punishments  have  on  the  minds  of  criminals  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  on  society  in  general.  "We  have  to  consider  the 
subject  in  its  practical  bearing  simply  ;  passing  by  now  the  question  of 
Divine  punishments,  to  proceed  to  that  of  punishment  by  man.  And 
here  we  have  the  testimony  of  legal  writers  that  it  is  kept  up  solely 
for  the  prevention  of  crimes.  Blackstone  tells  us,  'that  the  end  of 
human  punishment  .is  not  by  way  of  atonement  or  expiation  for  the 
crime  committed,  but  as  a  prevention  against  future  offences  of  the 
same  kind  ;'  thence  it  appears  that  the  safety  of  the  community  is, 
according  to  Blackstone,  the  reason  for  putting  criminals  to  death." 

On  this  subject  we  think  it  right  to  refer  our  readers  for  investiga- 
tion to  "  The  Rev.  Thomas  Pyne's  Plea  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital 
Punishments."  This  gentleman  has  just  published  a  work,  in  which 
he  attempts  to  prove  their  inexpediency  from  the  fact,  that  a  decrease 
of  crime  attends  their  disuse.  He  also  gives  us  the  testimony  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Leopold  of  Tuscany.  (This  monarch  has  again  resorted 
to  the  use,  after  a  long  disuse,  of  capital  punishments.)  M.  Berling- 
hieri  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  the  same  effect.  Since  the  dimi- 
nution of  commitments,  it  is  clear  that  crime  has  diminished  during 
the  period  of  the  virtual  disuse  of  the  punishment  of  death  ;  and  as 
this  has  happened  at  a  time  when  the  population  has  increased  in 
number,  some  persons  infer  from  thence  that  the  abolition  of  this, 
the  last  penalty  of  the  law,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  diminution  of 
those  crimes  which  were  formerly  punished  with  death.  We  think 
this  inference  more  than  questionable ;  we  think  that  the  practical  expe- 
rience of  the  whole  matter  cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the  words 
of  Thucydides,  B.  3,  Orat  Diodati. :— "Men  have  gone  over  every 
degree  of  punishment,  augmenting  them,  still  in  hope  to  be  less  annoyed 
by  malefactors  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  gentler  punishments  were  inflicted 
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of  old,  even  upon  the  most  heinous  crimes,  but  thati  in  tract  of  time, 
men  continuing  to  transgress,  they  were  extended  to  the  taking  away 
of  life,  and  yet  they  still  transgress.  And  therefore  either  some  greater 
terror  than  death  must  be  devised,  or  death  will  not  be  enough  for 
coercion.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  thing  impossible,  and  of  great  simplicity 
to  believe,  when  human  nature  is  earnestly  bent  to  do  a  thing  that  by 
force  of  law,  or  any  other  dangers,  it  can  be  diverted." 

Exactly  so  ;  for  if  it  were  otherwise,  human  sin  would  cease,  and 
that  both  earth  and  heaven  equally  witness  to  be  a  living  reality.  But 
though  all  remedies  are  inefficacious  for  the  total  suppression,  there 
may  be  one  more  efficacious  as  a  check  than  all  others,  and  this  we 
believe  to  be  the  case  with  Death.  The  living  creature  shudders  at 
his  own  destruction.  Whether  annihilation  or  retribution  stand  before 
him,  this  is  equally  the  case,  it  becomes  impressed  equally  on  all 
classes,  whether  Pagan  or  Christian.  The  code  of  every  nation  has 
recognised  with  regret  its  necessity  ;  and  though  ineffective,  possibly, 
over  a  few  desperate  bravoes  (we  doubt  whether  not  felt  even  by  them) 
this  is  no  argument  against  the  remedy  in  general  instances.  The  very 
bravado  at  the  hour  of  death,  we  repeat,  is  with  us  rather  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  check  than  the  contrary  ;  for  it  is  often  assumed, 
often  the  result  of  inebriation,  often  madness,  or  a  near  approach  to 
it  The  quotations  on  the  one  side  are  small ;  those  on  the  other  ample 
as  to  the  beneficial  check  to  evil,  which  the  fear  of  death  administers. 

Though  not  agreeing  in  all  with  the  learned  and  reverend  author, 
to  whose  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  we  are  far  more  inclined, 
as  in  duty  bound,  to  attend,  than  to  the  ravings  of  a  Victor  Hugo,  or 
the  Uberalut  school,  or  the  Satanic,  or  the  Power  school  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  ;  we  fully  concede  to  him  much  novelty  of  view,  much  felicity  of 
illustration,  combined  with  a  sweet  tone  throughout  of  gentle  mercy, 
of  philosophic  meditation,  and  of  religious  feeling.  As  a  work, 
whether  he  prove  his  main  position  or  not,  it  cannot  but  advantage 
him  as  a  philanthropist,  a-scholar,  and  a  divine. 


Abt.XX. — Oliver  Newman,  a  New  England  Tale,  with  other  Poetical 
Remains.    By  the  late  Robert  Southey.     London  :  Longmans. 

The  Poet  of  Keswick  sleeps :  far  from  the  noisy  babble  of  his 
calumniators  and  detractors  ;  he  shall  hear  their  cries  no  more.  Even 
in  life  they  little  moved  him.  He  was  above  their  praises  as  above  their 
jeers,  upborn  by  that  firm  reliance  on  Providence  and  that  inward 
assurance  of  his  own  greatness,  both  of  which  he  has  so  eloquently 
and  nobly  expressed.  Fools  have  dared  to  say,  that  the  author  of 
"  Roderick'1  was  no  great  poet.  Is  it  needful  to  remind  them,  that 
even  Southey's  bitterest  foe,  even  Byron,  in  the  height  of  his  rancour, 
recognised  this  "  Roderick"  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  epic  poems  ? 
But  to  quote  authorities  on  such  a  subject  may,  indeed,  appear  absurd. 
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Those  who  can  feel  poetry  must  have  experienced  a  delight  beyond 
the  scope  of  words  in  perusing  "  Roderick,"  and  "  Kehama,"  or  even 
"  Modoc,"  and  "  Thalaba  ;"  "  Thalaba, "  the  least  admirable  of  the  four, 
and  yet  a  wondrous  poem  too,  which  excited  the  deepest  admiration  in 
a  Keats,  and  was  enthusiastically  imitated  by  a  Shelley.  But  to  the 
volume  before  us.  A  fragmentary  poem,  entitled  "  Oliver  Newman," 
fills  the  greater  portion  of  this,  which  we  confess  to  holding  unworthy  of 
its  author :  yet  it  has  peculiar  beauties  and  excellences  of  its  own  ; 
it  is,  with  all  its  faults,  a  poem  such  as  Southey  only  could  have  written. 
The  leading  idea  is  very  great  and  noble.  A  youthful  Christian  (the 
hero)  goes  to  New  England,  when  intestine  war  is  then  raging  be- 
tween the  colonists  and  the  natives,  and  by  his  calm  intrepidity  and  chris- 
tian spirit  of  love,  he  eventually  pacifies  the  apparently  implacable 
Indians,  and  brings  about  a  lasting  peace.  But  the  poem  has  no 
unity  of  design.  It  commences  in  the  bold  and  glittering  metres  of 
"  Kehama,"  ill  adapted  to  such  a  subject,  subsides  occasionally  into 
plain  blank  verse,  and  then  again  assumes  the  wild  irregular  rhythms 
of  "  Thalaba."  This  is  a  great  and  leading  fault,  which  disturbs  the 
pleasure  of  the  reader,  and  gives  a  piebald  and  unfinished  effect  to  the 
whole.  We  might  cite  some  sweet  passages,  but  prefer  referring  our 
readers  to  the  volume  itself.  The  "  Fragmentary  Thoughts"  which 
follow  have  much  beauty.  There  is  true  pathos  in  our  poet's  simple 
note,  "  No  more  great  attempts  !  only  a  few  autumnal  flowers,  like 
second  primroses ;" — especially  to  us,  who  remember  his  latter  melan- 
choly days.  Strange  is  it,  too,  that  in  this  very  last  fragmentary  poem 
of  New  England,  he  should  describe  the  fate  of  one,  (like  himself  sub- 
sequently,) "  dead  in  life  itself,"  superannuated  by  second  childhood. 
Then,  too,  we  have  some  sweet  lines,  "  Little  Book,  in  green  and  gold," 
which  seem  to  point  to  the  existence  of  many  more  of  the  same  order.  If 
this  be  so,  we  may  very  well  ask  angrily,  why  are  these  withheld  from 
us  ?  On  what  plea,  what  pretext  ?  We  have  the  right  to  everything 
which  so  great  a  poet  has  left  behind  him.  Again,  we  are  presented  in  this 
same  volume  with  one  short  graceful  translation  of  a  beautiful  but  some- 
what extravagant  Spanish  poem  made  by  Southey  ;  and  this  is  chosen 
out  of  a  series  merely  because  the  elder  D  Israeli  happened  to  cite  it  from 
a  newspaper.  Now  we  need  not  say,  that  such  citation  is  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  us.  Southey's  own  approval  is  of  infinitely  more  conse- 
quence than  that  of  any  other  man  on  earth.  Why  then  are  not  the  other 
translations  given  to  us  ?  Translations  by  a  great  poet  may  be  equal 
in  interest  and  value  to  originals !  We  feel  ourselves  the  more 
justified  in  these  complaints,  because  5*.  are  here  charged  for  a 
little  volume,  occupying  116  pages,  which  (from  a  sense  of  shame,  we 
suppose)  has  been  increased  to  something  approaching  the  ordinary 
bulk,  by  the  insertion  of  a  very  long  catalogue  of  books.  We  con- 
fess that  we  consider  this  price  shameful,  more  especially,  when  at 
least  100  pages  more  should  and  ought  to  have  been  filled  with  other 
poems  by  this  first  of  England's  Laureates  Finally,  however,  we 
may  still  rejoice  that  at  least,  so  much  has  been  given,  in  the  indignant 
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expectation  that  far  more  will  be  added  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
volume.  We  entreat  Mr.  Hill,  the  editor,  if  he  has  withheld  poems, 
to  exercise  his  own  choice  no  longer,  but  to  allow  the  public  to  judge 
for  themselves.  Every  relic  of  Southey  appears  a  sacred  legacy 
to  us. 


Art.  XXI.  The  O'Donoghue;  a  Tale  of  Ireland,  Fifty  Tears  ago. 
By  Charles  Lever,  Esq. 

The  author  of  "  Harry  Lorrequer"  and  "  Charles  O'Malley*  is  again 
before  us,  and  exhibiting,  as  usual,  that  exquisite  finish,  as  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar,  that  has  always  preeminently  distinguished  him  among 
novelists.  Mr.  Dickens  having  now  betaken  himself  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  principles  of  liberalism  in  a  daily  journal,  the  field  is 
entirely  open  to  this  gentleman.  This  Review  has  always  considered 
him  superior  to  Mr.  Dickens  in  elegance  and  accomplishment,  com- 
bined with  an  equal  fund  of  humour  and  bonhommie.  The 
novel  before  us  does  not  belie  the  ancient  fame  of  the  author.  It  is 
written  with  the  same  fine  tact,  and  admirable  political  discernment, 
which  enables  him,  without  losing  a  particle  of  the  genuine  Irishman, 
to  do  justice  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  more  sober  Saxon.  Were 
we  inclined  to  point  out  any  defect  in  it,  we  might  complain  of  the 
hero,  Mark  ;  but,  on  consideration  of  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the 
state  of  his  ruined  family,  the  character,  however  niffianish  and  un- 
amiable,  may  be  the  truer  to  life  from  its  deficiency  in  the  heroic  Travers, 
the  polished  guardsman,  is,  like  all  Mr.  Lever's  military  portraits, 
admirable;  Kate,  Sir  Archy,  and  Talbot,  are  wonderfully  well  drawn, 
each  in  their  peculiar  way.  We  have,  however,  to  complain  that  so 
sweet  a  heroine  as  Kate  has  not  one  to  wed  her  in  whom  the  humani- 
ties are  gentler  tempered.  We  read,  however,  no  novels  of  humour  at 
all  approximating  to  Mr.  Lever's,  and  if  it  be  any  gratification,  can 
assure  him  that  the  fascination  of  this  tale  kept  us  up  one  entire 
night,  and  induced  us  to  prolong  our  reclining  position  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  until  we  had  arrived  at  his  conclusion.  Had  we  many 
such  writers  as  Mr.  Lever,  we  should  soon  see  O'Connell's  baneful 
domination  cease ;  and  if,  as  a  letter  before  us  states,  Tennyson  haa 
received  a  pension  from  the  Crown,  surely  Lever  is  not  less  deserving, 
for  the  eminent  political  services  rendered  by  his  pen  as  a  novelist,  and 
in  the  "Dublin  Magazine,"  the  first  of  the  monthlies,  "  Blackwood "  only 
except,  though  Maga  weareth  away,  to  our  thought,  somewhat  from  her 
ancient  vigour  and  intellectuality.  He  who  softens  down  national  aspe- 
rities with  a  spirit  widely  different  to  the  wretched  writers  alluded  to 
in  the  second  article  of  this  work,  who  labour  to  widen  all  possible 
differences,  is  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  that  country  ever 
enjoyed.  If  Mr.  Lever  be  enabled  to  continue  his  present  gigantic 
exertions  in  both  departments,  it  is  our  full  belief  that  Ireland  will 
look  to  England  yet  again  with  sisterly  affection,  not  through  the 
distorted  medium  of  Jealousy  at  her  Rule,  of  Hate  to  her  Faith,  and 
of  Treason  to  her  State. 
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/a*t.  XXII. — Poems  and  Pictures,  a  Collection  of  Ballads,  Songs, 
J>    and  other  Poems,    with  a  hundred    Illustrations  on  wood,  by 
English  Artists.     London :  Burns.     1846.    J 

One  of  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  this  season  of  gay  and 
glittering  illustration.     In  this  volume,  unlike  the  melodies  of  Moore 
by  Maclise,  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  on  the  ground  of 
"  Lines  which  dying  men  might  with  to  blot." 

The  short  poem  on  "Lady  Mary"  has  been  already  much  quoted, 
and  certainly  not  more  than  its  sweet  feeling  and  religious  sentiment 
deserve.  Our  old  favourite,  "  Adam  CGordon  and  Prince  Edward," 
receives  some  very  splendid  illustrations.  The  selection  of  the  few 
brief  but  beautiful  lines  on  Time  from  the  Antiquary, 

"  Why  sit'tt  thou  by  that  ruin'd  hall, 
Thou  aged  carlo,  so  stern  and  gray  ?  " 

with  their  wholesome  moral,  show  attention  on  the  part  of  the  editor  to 
sources  that  escape  ordinary  penetration,  for  these  snatches  of  poetry  in 
Scott  are,  like  the  old  ballads  from  Shakspeare,  almost  lost  in  the  won- 
drous interest  of  his  story.     u  Cumnor  Hall,"  the  exquisite  ballad  on 
which  Scott  constructedhis  "Kenilwortfe,"  is  here  given.  We  have  always 
thought  this  ballad  equal  to  the  "  Colin  and  Lucy,"  and  we  know  no 
higher  praise.     "  The  English  Merchant  and  Saracen  Lady"  has  the 
hand  of  an  artist  of  no  mean  power  employed  on  its  illustration.     He 
is  evidently  easy  in  the  details  he  designs,  and  well  seconded  by  the 
engraver.     This  is  probably  the  best  in  the  book  in  point  of  graphic 
illustration.     "  The  Spinning  Maiden's  Cross"  will  move  many  a  tear 
from  its  pathetic  simplicity.     The  lines  on  "  Admiral  Collingwood" 
are  as  simple  as  beautiful ;  the  anonymous  writer  may  drop  his  visor 
safely.     "  The  Glove  "  of  Schiller  we  regret  to  find  not  given  in  the 
version  of  a  dear  departed  friend,  Herman  Merivale,  who  certainly 
excelled  all  translators  in  fidelity  to  his  author,  and  exquisite  rhythmus. 
His  "  Gods  of  Greece"  we  look  on  as  unrivalled,  though  we  do  not 
deny  to  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  the  praise  of  a  fine  and  most  spirited  ver- 
sion of  "the  Diver,"  also  illustrated  in  "the  work  before  us.     Gray's 
"  Bard,"  we  regret  to  say,  has  been  committed  into  the  hands  of  an 
artist  that  has   mistaken  extravagance  for  sublimity.     He  has  spoilt 
one  of  the  grandest  artistic  subjects  by  a  design  almost  approaching  to 
caricature  in  his  first  plate  ;  the  feeling  displayed  in  the  others  some- 
what redeems  this,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  is  a  very  unequal  designer. 
"  King  Arthur's  last  Tournament,"  is,  however,   better;  and    the 
"Leonora"  of  Burger,  (with  the  well-known  version  by  the  Hon.  W. 
Spencer,)  is  a  better  effort  still,  though  her  dying  figure  does  not 
please  us.     But  evil  betide  us  should  we  not  say  we  are  well  pleased 
with  this  beautiful  volume.     It  is  read  with  avidity  by  our  dear  chil- 
dren, and  we  are  thankful  to  the  editor  for  the  pains  he  has  bestowed 
in  keeping  it  quite  free  from  all  that  could  injure  the  delicacy  of  the 
youthful  mind,  and  for  the  sweet  store  he  has  added  to  it  of  the 
romantic,  die  picturesque,  the  beautiful,  and  the  holy. 
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Art.  XXIII.— Oitha  of  the  Forest.  By  the  Author  of  "  Lord  Dacre  of 
Gilsland,"     "  Rodenhurst,"  &c.  3  vols.     London  :  Churton.  1845. 

A  tale  of  the  time  of  Danish  Invasion,  and  admirably  well  told. 
We  scarce  know  any  work  where  the  interest  is  throughout  better 
sustained.  The  hero,  however,  is  a  most  hapless  one.  There  is 
scarce  a  misfortune  in  the  chapter  of  accidents  on  which  he  does  not 
alight.  The  characters  in  this  work  have  many  of  them  a  want  of 
power  of  impressing  themselves  on  the  memory ;  and  of  the  fair 
heroine,  whose  mishaps  quite  equal  those  of  the  hero,  we  scarce  pre- 
serve any  other  trace  than  a  general  amiability.  We  except,  however, 
from  this  stricture,  Aslauga,  Imma  and  Olaf,  and  possibly,  Wilfrid 
and  Osketyl.     Ulric  is  a  poor  imitation  of  Friar  Tuck. 

The  atrocities  of  the  Danes  are,  however,  sketched  with  a  power 
that  shows  what  the  writer  can  do.  The  burning  of  Croyland  is  also 
well  given,  and  the  naval  action  well  worked  up  and  sustained.  The 
little  snatches  of  poetry  are  not  only  exquisitely  written,  (we  refer  to 
"the  death  of  Balder,  voL  iii.  p.  43,  for  a  specimen,)  but  the  writer's 
mind  is  evidently  well  versed  in  that  literature  that  Gray  loved 
to  dwell  on,  and  which  he  preferred  obviously  to  the  chaster  classi- 
cism. The  writer  of  this  work  is  clearly  deeply  imbued  with  Scan- 
dinavian lore,  and  gives  it  to  us  with  all  its  wild  and  powerful  asso- 
ciations. Why  does  he  not  himself  translate  the  "  Edda  T  There  is 
also  great  delicacy  in  the  scenes  between  Olaf  and  Githa,  in  the  third 
volume.     Ingelburga  is  also  touched  in  lightly,  but  gracefully. 

This  author  has  already  gained  a  great  point,  an  unlimited  command 
of  incident ;  but  this  may  be  carried  too  far,  since  in  the  Spanish 
Comedy,  for  example,  it  positively  diminishes  the  general  interest  in 
the  individual.  With  attention  to  sketching  broader  and  stronger  ; 
to  working  up  generals  less,  and  particulars  more,  with  a  command 
of  style,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  that  is  rarely  seen,  he  needs  but  little 
more  to  place  himself  in  the  rank  of  our  first  English  romancers. 


Art.  XXIV. — Forest  and  Game  Law.   Tales  by  Harriet  Martineau. 
3  vols.     London:    Moxon.     1845. 

The  first  volume  of  this  series  is  before  us.  It  is  devoted  to  sketches 
of  the  old  Forest  Laws,  and  the  scheme  of  the  entire  work  is  to  effect 
a  change  in  the  Game  Laws,  Miss  Martineau  being  one  of  those  wise 
persons  that  never  compose  any  thing  for  the  simple  ideal,  but  for 
the  practical  She  is  a  didactic  lady,  and  dealeth  with  the  lore  of 
Parliamentary  Commissions,  which  she  has  transfused  into  this  present 
volume.  For  example,  we  have  the  Anti-Game  Law  of  the  times  of 
Canute  the  Dane.  Cuique  enim  in  propria  fundo  quamlibet  Jeram 
quoque  modo  venari  permissum :  "  Permission  to  hunt  any  animal 
on  a  man's  own  ground ;"  and  very  ingeniously  is  this  principle 
worked  out  in  the  story  of  Merdhin. 

A  similar  lesson  on  the  Forest  Laws  of  the  Normans,  is  conveyed 
in  the  second  story,  "  The  Manor  and  the  Eyrie." 
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"  The  Staunch,  and  their  Work,"  is  to  us  somewhat  dull,  and  is  made 
the  vehicle  for  introducing  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Great  Charter. 

The  fourth  story  in  this  little  volume  is  equally  pointed  with  the 
other  three.  The  literary  merit  of  all  of  them  is  slight ;  but  we  pre- 
sume the  Pythoness  of  the  Whigs  will  still  retain  their  admiration, 
and  her  decisions  will  be  considered,  as  of  old,  oracular.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  is  too  wise  for  us,  and  too  masculine  to  be  pleasing. 


Art.  XXV. — 1 .  Sabbath  Evening  Readings.  First  and  Second  Series. 
.   By  the  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  Minister  of  Trinity  Church,  St  Bride's, 

London.  Edwards  and  Hughes.  1845. 
2.  Self  Inspection.  By  the  same  Author.  Edwards  and  Hughes.  1845. 
The  first  work  before  us,  in  the  first  series,  has  already  reached  a 
second  edition.  It  is  admirably  adapted,  from  its  succinct  form,  to  the 
object  for  which  it  is  designed — brief  Sabbath  Readings.  The  author 
is  well  known  as  the  painstaking  and  laborious  incumbent  of  a  popu- 
lous district,  with  a  church  wholly  unendowed  with  the  means  of 
carrying  on  divine  service,  like  most  of  the  new  churches,  and  with  that 
comfortable  mode  of  subsistence,  after  his  severe  toils — a  dependence 
on  the  pew-letting  principle.  Endowment  the  Church  must  have, 
and  Church-rates  will,  we  trust,  in  the  forthcoming  Session,  be  placed 
on  a  satisfactory  footing.  But  we  must  not  diverge  from  the  work 
before  us,  to  dwell  on  the  circumstances  of  the  author's  position. 
We  regret  much  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  full 
extract  of  one  of  these  short  Sabbath  Evenings,  which  cannot  occupy 
more  than  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  reading ;  five  we  should  say  at 
the  uttermost.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  judicious  remarks  on 
Monachism,  first  series,  p.  87  ;  and  the  well-introduced  quotation 
from  Cowper,  in  corroboration  of  the  view.  This  mingling  of  devo- 
tional poetry  with  the  readings,  has  the  excellent  effect  of  exciting 
attention,  cultivating  the  imaginative  faculties,  and  further,  of  ex- 
tending knowledge  from  sources  of  information  rarely  accessible  to 
the  general  reader. 

In  the  second  little  work,  at  the  head  of  this  sketch,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  paper,  entitled,  "  Matrimony  Scripturally  Considered," 
as  both  judicious  and  conclusive,  demurring  only  to  that  injudicious 
passage  quoted  from  "  The  Record  ;"  but  we  think  Mr.  Kelly  deals 
hardly  by  "  The  Quarterly,"  in  his  Reviewal  of  the  Review  on  the 
Rev.  J.  Newton.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  has  exhibited  no  little 
presumption,  and  some  ignorance,  but  the  writings  of  Mr.  Newton 
certainly  justified  some  animadversion,  and  we  cannot  parallel  his 
case  with  one  of  special  inspiration.  We  should  be  doing  Mr.  Kelly 
great  injustice  if  we  did  not,  in  conclusion,  avow  our  satisfaction  of 
his  labours.  They  are  executed  by  him  evidently  from  the  purest 
and  holiest  intentions ;  a  rich  vein  of  genuine  devotion  pervades 
them,  no  unreal  cant  is  introduced,  and  though  his  theology  would  be 
pronounced,  on  the  whole,  low,  still  it  is  not  offensively  polemic,  and 
the  grand  fundamentals  are  evidently  the  chief  objects  of  his  solicitude. 

VOL.   VIL — NO.    I.  R 
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Art.  XXVI. — Sketches  in  Erris  and  Tyrawley.  By  the  Author  of  the 
"  Sketches  in  Ireland,"  "  A  Tour  in  Connaught."  Dublin  :  Curry. 
Second  Edition.     1845. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  these  natural  and  spirited  sketches  have 
reached  a  second  edition.  They  are  executed  with  amazing  vigour, 
and  the  character  of  the  people  they  describe  admirably  given.  The 
story  of  u  The  dirty  inn  at  Crosmolina;" "  King  O'Connor's  Brain  Ball ;" 
"  Terry  Barrett,"  and  the  well-told  legend  of  the  "  Giant  Donald 
Doolwee  and  his  false  wife,"  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  country. 
The  horrible  state  of  superstition  among  the  Irish  women  actually  ex- 
tends to  violating  the  remains  of  the  dead,  stripping  off  the  Spancel, 
a  portion  of  the  skin  covering  the  back  and  the  belly,  "  one  continuous 
band,  taken  from  round  the  length  of  the  body,  viz.  from  the  side  of 
one  foot  up  the  outside  of  the  leg  and  side  over  the  head,  and  down 
the  other  side  to  the  side  of  the  other  foot,  up  the  inside  of  that  leg, 
and  down  the  inside  of  the  other,  until  the  stripe  meets  where  it 
first  set  out."  This  disgusting  mass  u  used  as  a  love-charm  ;  and,  to 
be  efficacious,  must  be  tied  round  the  victim  asleep.  Singular  to 
say,  according  to  report,  the  Trappists  entertained  an  intention  of 
settling  in  the  neighbourhood  where  these  things  are  practised  (Erris, 
in  Waterford)  ;  but,  learning  that  Trappist  Spancels  would  be  parti- 
cularly in  request,  that  the  more  ascetic  the  man  the  more  efficacious 
the  Spancel,  they  abandoned  the  idea.  A  family  yet  exists  in  Erris, 
who  have  not  given  up  the  "  Spancel,"  nor  yet  the  intention  of 
using  it  The  superstitious  belief  in  the  fairies,  called  here  "the 
gentry,"  is  perfectly  ludicrous,  and  excellently  well  described.  The 
letter  (p.  224)  describing  the  man's  death,  written  by  himself,  and  the 
current  belief  of  his  account  of  his  demise,  is  so  peculiarly  Irish,  that 
though  numbers  will  laugh  at  the  reading  of  it,  we  really  do  not  dis- 
credit it  any  more  than  the  story  of  the  Tyrawley  farmer,  who  being 
put  to  bed  half  drunk,  impressed  with  the  terrors  of  a  blackamoor 
at  the  inn,  a  vision  that  had  probably  never  before  met  his  eye,  and 
having  been  well  blacked  on  the  face,  as  a  joke,  by  the  sailors  at  the  inn, 
with  burnt  cork,  on  getting  up  in  the  morning,  and  surveying  himself  in 
the  glass,  called  out  to  Paddy,  the  hostler,  "  Come  here,  you  spalpeen 
of  a  blackguard.  See  what  you've  done ;  you've  awoke  the  wrong  man; 
don't  you  see  it's  the  blackamoor  that  you've  called  up  instead  of  me; 
so,  that  being  the  case,  I'll  just  go  lie  down,  and  take  a  sleep  until  the 
proper  time  comes  for  myself  getting  up."  Such  things  would  seem 
incredible  anywhere  but  in  Ireland,  but  the  whole  country  baffles 
both  conception  and  treatment.  We  much  regret  that  want  of 
space  prevents  our  further  details  from  this  charming  work.  It  is  as 
graphic  as  Lever  himself,  full  of  rare  and  uncommon  information, 
traditionary  notices,  popular  anecdotes,  descriptions  of  scenery,  and 
remains  of  antiquity,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  secure  itself  a  lasting 
position  among  the  records  of  the  fun,  the  frolic,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  our  strange  brethren  across  the  channel. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Seventh  Scientific  Congress  op  Italy. 
Naples,  Sept.  20th— Oct  5th,  1845. 

The  practical  disadvantages  attending  these  learned  meetings  are 
sufficient  to  render  their  convention  almost  a  satire  on  Science. 
Notwithstanding,  their  existence,  viewed  in  the  most  abstract  sense,  is 
something  on  which  we  may  congratulate  the  Italian  states.  No 
country  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Spain,  suffers  more  from  her 
neglect  of  those  arts  which  have  placed  more  liberal  lands  in  a  posi- 
tion far  superior,  in  every  way,  to  that  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
naturally-favoured  soil.  The  Italian  of  to-day,  seeing  little  to  hope 
for,  either  in  the  present  or  the  future,  turns  with  dreamy  egotism  to 
the  past.  The  glories  of  the  Roman  Empire  still  dazzle  his  imagi- 
nation ;  and  the  famed  republics  of  the  middle  ages  are  too  apt  to  lull 
him  into  forgetfulness  of  a  present  degeneracy.  The  past  is  equally 
rich  in  sciences  and  art — Archimedes,  the  mathematician  of 
Syracuse — the  "starry  Galileo" — Flavio  Gioja,  the  inventor  of  the 
mariner's  compass — the  discoverer  of  a  new  continent — the  host  of 
clever  Italians,  who  made  such  brilliant  guesses  at  nearly  all  our 
modern  inventions — the  world-famed  artists,  whose  genius  has  given 
laws  to  the  painter  and  the  sculptor — these  are  the  narcotics  of  a 
modern  Italian  —  to  this,  his  dream-land,  if  he  be  a  thinker,  he 
transports  his  quick  and  perceptive  mind.  But,  unhappily  for  Italy, 
there  are  many,  in  fact  a  vast  majority,  who  never  think  at  all ;  whose 
lives  are  wasted  in  the  most  unworthy  pursuits,  equally  degrading  and 
dishonourable.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  the  chief  causes 
of  this  wretched  state  of  society  are  too  obvious :  an  enormous  indo- 
lent army,  and  an  overgrown  priesthood,  the  only  resources  for  the 
path  of  a  very  numerous  nobility,  whose  lands,  if  far  from  the  city  of 
Naples,  become  comparatively  valueless — these  are  the  most  prominent 
evils  tending  to  create  a  worthless  mass  of  idlers. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  Congresses  are  at  least  better  than 
nothing,  and  sufficiently  full  of  promise  to  answer  any  cui  bono?  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  voted  to  the  liberal  Duke  of  Tuscany,  aud 
Prince  Canino  (Lucien  Buonaparte),  for  the  existence  and  promotion 
of  these  meetings.  Seven  Congresses  have  now  taken  place,  each 
increasing  in  numbers  and  interest.  The  sections  which  have  produced 
the  most  obvious  results  are  Agronomy  and  Technology.  Those  who 
have  travelled  through  southern  Italy,  whilst  transported  by  the  luxu- 
riance of  nature,  must  have  wondered  at  the  primitive  mode  of  culti- 
vation, and  total  absence  of  those  modern  implements  of  agriculture 
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which  curtail  labour,  and  enhance  the  value  of  its  produce*  Each  of 
the  Congresses  has  endeavoured  to  advance  agriculture.  Much 
valuable  experience  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the 
olive  has  been  made  known  throughout  the  Penindula,  and  practical 
results  have  followed. 

Let  us  never  forget,  independent  of  a  little  immediate  good,  the 
incalculable  advantage  of  any  union  of  men  in  Italy  !  On  the  broad 
field  of  science  valuable  friendships  are  formed  ;  ideas  are  exchanged  ; 
errors  corrected ;  and  the  germs  of  solitary  reflection  ripened  into 
maturity  by  a  genial  atmosphere.  Again,  every  man  of  science  is 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  sale  for  the  printed 
results  of  his  labours.  If  no  city  in  Europe  contains  a  scientific  public 
sufficiently  numerous  to  repay  the  expenses  of  a  purely  scientific 
work,  how  much  greater  are  the  difficulties  of  publicity  in  such 
a  country  as  Italy !  Let  us  hope  there  are  higher  and  more  important 
reasons  for  congratulating  Italy  on  her  Congresses ;  but  they  will 
scarcely  find  unqualified  favour  at  home,  from  a  Church  dreading 
popular  enlightenment,  and  a  government  which  regards  all  unions 
with  jealous  doubt. 

The  seventh  Scientific  Congress  of  Italy  commenced  their  proceed- 
ings in  Naples,  September  20th,  and  terminated  on  5th  of  October. 
Many  were  the  speculations  on  the  reception  which  might  greet  the 
savants,  in  a  city  by  no  means  remarkable  for  its  sympathy  with  science  or 
literature.  When  the  opening  day  arrived  very  few  members  of  distinc- 
tion had  assembled.  Professor  Orioli,  a  Bolognese,  living  at  Corfu,  was 
an  object  of  interest,  not  only  as  a  man  of  science,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  at  the  Milan  Congress,  but  for  his  patriotic  exertions  during 
the  last  Italian  struggle,  which  caused  his  exile  from  the  Papal  States. 
Orioli  came  to  Naples  with  an  English  passport,  and  was  well  received 
by  his  Majesty,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  Holiness  of  the  Eternal 
City,  who  prohibited  all  his  Neapolitan  representatives  from  partici- 
pating in  the  meetings  on  that  account.  Prince  Canino,  of  course, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  arrivals.  He  conducted  every  proceeding  with 
his  usual  activity  and  courtesy.  Santangelo,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
was  the  general  president.  There  was  a  good  muster  of  deputies  from 
nearly  all  the  scientific  and  literary  societies  of  Italy.  Professors  Brown 
and  Owen  were  the  only  Englishmen  who  took  any  active  part  in  the 
meeting.  Arago  and  Buckland  were  expected,  but  neither  came. 
Altogether  there  were  comparatively  few  notable  men  present  to  hear 
the  opening  address,  which  was  delivered  in  the  church  of  the  Gesii 
Vecchio.  The  King,  the  Royal  family,  and  enough  bestarred  military 
men  to  general  all  the  armies  of  Europe,  attended  this  ceremony.  The 
president's  address  was  as  full  of  inflated  fustian  as  it  well  could  be  ; 
producing,  however,  its  chief  object,  a  universal  Viva  il  Re!  His 
Majesty  then  rose  and  said  :  "  The  words  of  our  Minister  are  full  of 
courtesy  and  generosity.  We  find  a  grateful  satisfaction  in  knowing 
we  are  ever  ready  to  second  every  efficacious  and  useful  study  of 
science  and  literature,  which  may  augment  the  prosperity  and  fame  of 
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our  people — such  has  ever  been  the  scope  of  our  intention."  Viva  il 
Re!  again  echoed  from  the  painted  roof,  and  everything  went  off  as 
much  like  a  court  ceremony,  and  as  little  like  a  scientific  meeting,  as 
could  possibly  be  desired.  His  Majesty's  brief  speech  was  received 
with  surprise  by  some,  with  doubt  by  others,  and  with  hope  by  all. 

A  passing  notice  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  meeting  is 
all  that  can  possibly  be  compressed  in  a  communication  like  the 
present  Prince  Canino  presided  over  the  Zoological  section.  His  open- 
ing address  is  so  full  of  noble  philosophy,  I  am  sure  the  reader  will  be 
gratified  by  the  translation  of  a  few  sentences  of  universal  interest. 
Aftercongratulating  the  members  of  his  section  on  the  presence  of  many 
distinguished  men,  he  observed — "  On  the  pi  esent  occasion  we  shall  again 
mutually  assist  each  other ;  and  these  few  brief  days  will  be  productive 
of  lasting  advantages  to  science,  and  equally  instrumental  in  the  advance- 
ment of  society  throughout  our  peninsula.  That  glory  is  assuredly  false 
which  does  not  pertain  to  a  universal  benefit.  I  would  signify  to  our 
section,  in  conjunction  with  all  sister  sciences,  that  from  the  sacred 
fountain  of  tbuth  we  collectively  secure  that  intellectual  life — that 
elevated  education,  necessary  to  dignify  a  people,  and  indispensable  in 
removing  those  obstacles  which  war  with  the  unity  of  nations.  These 
annual  meetings  will  ultimately  prove,  by  peaceful  discussion,  that  the 
study  of  natural  causes  will  never  retard  moral  advancement  Our 
past  Congresses,  if,  like  the  overflowings  of  the  great  Egyptian  river, 
they  do  not  produce  immediate  fruits,  nevertheless  shed  a  fertilizing 
influence,  spread  over,  and  penetrate  our  beautiful  land  !  What 
benefits  may  we  not  expect  from  this  our  Seventh  Congress,  uniting, 
as  it  does,  nearly  nine  millions  of  Italians !" 

Such  sentiments  are  surely  worthy  of  the  best  hearts  and  wisest 
heads  of  any  country,  and  they  cannot  be  too  generously  spread 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  where  we  so  seldom  meet 
with  anything  but  the  narrowest  views;  the  most  awful  examples  of 
prejudice,  and  every  evil  that  falsehood  can  foster,  or  imposture  breed. 
What  can  be  more  destructive  to  the  morals  and  happiness  of  a  country, 
than  that  actual  hatred  existing  between  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other  ?  If  it  be  an  old  sore  in  the  world's 
side — if  such  was  the  state  of  ancient  Greece — such  the  feelings  which 
flourished  in  the  baronial  times,  surely  it  is  high  time  for  abandoning 
these  frightful  instruments  of  ancient  king-craft !  Let  us  hope  the 
Prince's  address  will  awaken  many  to  these  evils  ;  he  has  said  as  much 
as  he  could  say,  and  every  wise  Italian  will  receive  with  gratitude 
these  political  truths,  ingeniously  dressed  in  the  robes  of  science. 

Agronomy  and  Technology  have  produced  the  most  obviously  useful 
results.  Count  Freschi  was  the  president  of  these  sections  at  Naples. 
Some  valuable  papers  were  read  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  ;  the 
olive ;  and  manufacture  of  cheese.  The  translation  and  reprints  of 
foreign  works  on  agriculture  was  proposed,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Reports  on  the  present  state  of 
agriculture  in  Italy  were  read.  t  All  the  proceedings  of  this  branch 
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of  science  tended  to  prove  how  easily  the  prosperity  of  Italy  might  be 
improved  by  her  natural  resources.  Here  the  subject  found  a  ter- 
minus, just  verging  on  the  interesting  question,  Why  are  our  land* 
neglected?  A  more  liberal  policy  would  bring  vast  districts  into 
cultivation  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  now  pestilential  plains  of  Pestum. 
At  present  the  ground  immediately  surrounding  the  cities  is  alone 
valuable,  whilst  that  at  a  few  miles  distance  fetches  only  a  nominal 
price.  A  recent  Neapolitan  writer  observes — "  In  Italy  we  have  many- 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  which  prevent  us  from  enjoying  the  libe- 
rality of  nature — they  suggest  themselves,  and  prejudice  is  only  one  of 
their  children." 

-  To  the  geologist  and  antiquary  Naples  is  peculiarly  interesting.  A 
volcanic  soil,  full  of  curious  phenomena,  with  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  the 
buried  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Hercuianeum,  combine  in  forming  a  per- 
fect museum  for  the  archaeologist,  and  a  world  for  the  geologist 

Car.  Avellino  presided  over  the  Archaeological  section  with  peculiar 
felicity.  To  the  perseverance  of  this  profound  scholar  Europe  is 
indebted  for  the  only  continuous  report  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii. 
His  "  Bullettino  Archaeologico"  is  carried  on  at  a  .personal  loss  of 
many  ducats  annually.  The  proceedings  of  this  section  were  less 
interesting  than  they  might  have  been.  Much  time  was  lost  in  a- 
trivial  discussion  about  a  magic  nail  of  the  middle  age,  brought  forward 
by  Orioli. 

Professor  Owen  presented  a  paper  to  the  Zoologist,  on  some  curious 
facts  relative  to  the  anatomy  of  the  "  Brancniopodi,,,  which  was 
warmly  received. 

The  botanist  received  much  gratification  from  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens,  whose  chief  attraction,  I  am  informed,  consists  in  the  singular 
luxuriance  of  its  specimens. 

Those  who  are  competent  to  judge  of  the  Medical  and  Chemical 
sections,  agree  in  voting  those  sciences  in  Italy  singularly  backward 
compared  with  their  advanced  state  in  France  and  England. 

During  the  sitting  several  excursions  were  made  round  Naples. 
His  Majesty  gave  one  of  his  war  steamers  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing the  savants  to  Capri  and  Pestum.  A  fine  day  and  agreeable 
party  rendered  this  event  quite  a  feature  of  the  Congress. 

Since  its  destruction,  Pompeii  never  contained  so  many  inhabitants 
as  were  assembled  to  witness  some  excavations  made  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  the  members  of  the  Seventh  Congress.  The  effect  of  more 
than  two  thousand  modern  beaux  and  belles  strolling  about  the  streets 
of  the  buried  city,  was  a  novelty  incongruous  and  inexplicable.  The 
visitor  generally  wanders  over  the  solemnly  silent  city,  and  melancholy 
forum,  without  meeting  a  human  being  to  disturb  his  reflections  of 
the  past,  and  feels  a  selfish  satisfaction  in  such  solitude.  He  places 
his  own  imposture-priest  in  a  secret  cell  of  the  temple  of  Isis— he 
peoples  the  streets  with  his  own  beings,  suggested  from  paintings  on 
the  walls — himself  animates  the  dwelling  of  a  Caius  Ceius  and  a 
Sallust — the  theatre  echoes  with  his  own  creations  ;  in  fact,  he  alone 
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gives  life  to  the  city.  How  different  was  the  scene,  and  how  changed 
one's  reflections  on  the  present  occasion  !  Groups  of  spluttering 
Germans,  parties  of  merry  French,  and  here  and  there  a  solitary 
Englishman  (who,  as  usual  when  abroad,  seemed  to  be  avoiding  every 
one  as  if  they  had  the  plague)  completely  altered  one's  usual  train  of 
thoughts.  The  city  hummed  with  life,  the  pavements  again  wore  the 
impress  of  human  feet— all  was  noise  and  activity — the  dead  city  was 
galvanized  for  the  day. 

The  excavations  took  place  behind  the  temple  of  Augustus.  The 
chief  objects  brought  to  light  were,  a  fountain  decorated  with  musical 
instruments  ;  a  few  unimportant  coins  of  Vespasian  ;  five  statuettes, 
one  of  which  is  a  skeleton  extinguishing  a  .flame,  in  all  probability  it 
represents  one  of  the  Parca,  and  various  bronzed  vases,  without  any 
distinguishing  feature 

A  colossal  statue  of  Religion  was  erected  in  the  Campo  Santo,  and 
a  day  was  dedicated  to  opening  a  new  Royal  Observatory  on  Vesuvius. 

Two  elegant  volumes  on  Naples  and  its  Environs,  were  presented 
to  every  member  of  the  Congress. 

The  Pontanian  Academy  also  distributed  a  report  of  their  labours. 
To  this  illustrated  octavo,  Signor  Minervini  has  contributed  a  paper 
on  a  singularly  elegant  and  interesting  Greek  vase,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Stewart,  a  gentleman  whose  numismatic  researches  have  been 
acknowledged  and  rewarded  by  the  British  Museum.  The  Germans 
are  rapidly  producing  a  complete  literature  on  Etruscan  vases,  to  which 
Signor  Minervini  continually  refers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  so  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  this  interesting  study  in  England ;  we  possess  compara- 
tively few  specimens,  whilst  opportunities  are  continually  occurring 
for  purchasing  these  contemporary  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  faith 
and  poetry  of  the  ancients. 

The  subject  represented  is  the  Reward  of  a  Hero  for  brave  and 
virtuous  deeds.  The  rude  figure  of  a  youth,  with  laurelled  brow,  is 
turned  towards  a  female,  Felicity,  who  centres  the  group.  She  regards 
the  hero  with  a  look  of  approbation.  On  her  left  UANAAIZIA  personi- 
fying the  Banquet,  bears  fruits  and  flowers,  whilst  the  celestial  THE  I  A, 
Health,  blesses  with  her  presence.  The  extreme  opposite  female  is 
RAAH,  the  Beautiful.  Such  is  the  group  completing  this  Elysium  of 
the  ancients.  Signor  Minervini  has  brought  forward  a  cloud  of  quota- 
tions bearing  on  this  beautiful  picture.  His  extracts  are  not  those  of 
the  pedant,  but  the  elegant  and  perceptive  scholar.  A  series  of  papers 
written  in  this  style  would  form  a  Pantheon  mirror,  and  if  accompanied, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  with  drawings,  would  be  acceptable  alike  to 
the  scholar,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor.  All  the  figures  of  this  vase 
are  remarkable  for  that  peculiar  outline,  sculptural  beauty,  in  which 
the  Greek  artists  excelled. 

The  liberal  reception  of  the  Congress  cannot  be  too  highly  praised : 
the  Bang  and  municipality  of  Naples  made  every  preparation  possible. 
A  spacious  palace  was  thrown  open,  which  accommodated  the  savants, 
with  a  dinner  at  six  carlini  (2s.)  per  head :  in  the  evening  it  was 
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lighted  up,  and  provided  with  papers,  music,  cards,  and  billiards.  The 
Duke  of  Bagnioli  presided  over  these  arrangements  with  a  remark- 
able courtesy  and  assiduity.  The  King  gave  a  concert  at  his  palace ; 
and  two  balls  took  place  at  the  Accademia  JReale.  It  was  clearly  the 
wish  of  his  Majesty  to  impress  the  assembly  with  a  hearty  welcome. 
Everything  was  done  to  amuse,  and  much  was  said.  In  the  opinion 
of  many  the  words  were  only  intended  to  deceive ;  if  so,  they  answered 
with  some.  It  is  well  known  the  King  paid  for  several  parties  given 
by  two  or  three  distinguished  Neapolitan  noblemen : — the  unusual 
assiduity  of  all  public  officers — the  reduction  of  the  postage  charges 
(which  have  since  been  raised)  all  tend  to  confirm  the  general  opinion, 
that  during  this  meeting,  Naples  was  intended  to  appear  the  best 
regulated  and  most  agreeable  Italian  city. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sittings,  it  was  generally  considered  that 
the  Seventh  Congress  of  Italy,  in  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  had 
failed  ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  universally  agreed  that  none  had  been 
attended  with  so  much  pleasure.  The  majority  of  Neapolitans,  them- 
selves, could  make  nothing  of  the  whole  affair  ;  truly,  in  this  city 

" Resplendent  Science  soars 

Into  a  firmament  of  Ignorance." 

The  minds  of  thinking  Italians  were  divided  between  hopes  and 
doubts  $  lome  would  apply  those  words  of  Niccolini : 

"  Gia  l'humano  pensiero  e  tal  ribelle 
Che  non  bastia  domar." 

Proverbially  true  if  the  well  known  fact,  that  Naples  possesses  good 
laws  and  wise  institutions,  rendered  almost  valueless  by  their  corrupt 
applications.  The  whole  mass  of  public  administration  is  diseased— 
the  law  is  rendered  weak  by  bribery — the  influence  of  the  Church 
destroyed  by  imposture.  The  young  patriot  laments  loudly  the  state 
of  his  country— old  men  cover  her  face  with  the  mantle  of  despair, 
whilst  the  majority  sleep,  with  lazy  indifference,  in  the  sunshine  of  her 
natural  luxuriance.  How  long  things  will  go  on  in  this  state,  in  such 
an  age  as  the  present,  we  may  easily  imagine.  The  whole  world  is  ripe 
with  important  changes — Philosophy  is  gradually  blunting  the  sword  of 
War — Physical  Force  trembles  before  the  mild  eloquence  of  Moral 
Truth — Science,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  next  heir  to 
the  thrones  of  Europe,  and  those  countries  who  are  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge this  benign  truth,  will  receive  the  laurel  from  posterity. 
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Art.  I. — The  Gospel  Narrative,  according  to  the  authorized 
Text  of  the  Evangelists,  without  Repetition  or  Omission ;  with 
a  continuous  Exposition,  Marginal  Proofs  in  full,  and  Notes, 
briefly  collected  from  the  best  Critics  and  Commentators. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Forster,  M.  A.,  Her  Majesty's  Chaplain  in 
the  Savoy.    2nd  Edit.     London:  Parker,  1845. 

The  work  before  us  reflects  great  credit  on  the  diligence  and 
research  of  the  author,  and  it  is  ushered  in  to  our  notice  by  a 
preface  remarkable  for  an  extreme  modesty  in  putting  forth 
any  claim  to  merit  beyond  diligent  compilation.  We  are  by  no 
means  of  opinion  that  this  is  tne  sole  merit  of  the  work ;  it  is 
one  that  will  give  the  best  answer  to  the  questionist  on  its 
excellence,  by  its  becoming  the  manual  for  some  time  in  his 
hands  on  theology.  A  work  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  har- 
mony of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  not  of  very  facile  material  for 
reviewing,  and  our  readers  can  scarce  gather  the  full  merit  of 
such  a  publication  by  any  other  than  practical  use  of  it.  It 
may  appear  somewhat  singular,  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  the 
fact,  that  there  does  not  exist  an  authorized  version  from  the 
original  Greek.  This,  certainly,  is  not  very  creditable  to  our 
learned  societies,  any  more  than  the  equally  astonishing  fact 
that  there  is  no  authorized  version  of  the  Septuagint,  or  of 
that  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Greek  made  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
and  from  which  many  commentators  have  contended  that  our 
Lord  himself  quoted.  Certainly  that  version  exhibits  proof  of 
being  derived  from  much  older  MSS.  than  those  from  which 
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the  present  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made,  since 
Dr.  Wolff  found  the  LXX  repeatedly  to  agree  with  those 
MSS.  that  were  in  the  hands  of  Asiatic  Jews  at  Bokhara  and 
in  Yemen,  among  tribes  that  had  not  returned  to  Jerusalem 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  But  we  must  not  pursue  this 
subject  further  than  to  indicate  that  the  value  of  such  works  as 
that  before  us,  and  the  well-known  arrangement  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament by  Mr.  Prebendary  Townsend,  is  considerably  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  their  learned  pens  supply  various  lacunae 
which  the  translators  have  omitted  to  indicate.  The  following 
extract  will  evidence  to  most  of  our  readers  the  spirit  in  which 
the  work  before  us  is  executed : — 

"  A  harmony,  thus  continuously  illustrated,  has  been  adopted  as 
the  most  useful  channel  for  showing  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  her  Divine  Head ; 
more  especially  as  her  mind  is  discovered  in  her  admirable  formu- 
laries,—our  never-failing  guard  against  all  aberrations,  whether  of 
Romanizing  excess  or  of  latitudinarian  defect.  Difficult  and  dis- 
puted passages  there  will,  indeed,  always  remain,  and  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  these  will  still  exist;  but  wherever  any  additional 
interpretation  has  been  met  with  at  all  worthy  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, it  will  be  found  in  this  work,  added  in  a  note.  Although 
extreme  systems  and  varying  views  of  doctrine  have  been  from  time 
to  time  advocated  by  different  commentators,  and  the  compiler  of 
these  sheets  has  been  most  anxious  to  avoid  all  extremes  of  opinion, 
(especially  in  times  so  peculiar  as  the  present,)  he  has  thought  it 
right  to  consult  all  expositors  of  note,  inclusive  of  eminent  writers 
of  sermons  on  the  Gospel  texts.  He  has  not,  however,  adhered 
exclusively  to  the  anthonty  of  any.  Happily,  the  points  of  agree- 
ment are  in  themselves  more  important,  as  well  as  more  numerous, 
than  those  of  difference :  and  the  hope  is  indulged  that  a  recurrence, 
upon  sound  via  media  principles,  to  these  four  sacred  books, — con- 
taining as  they  do  the  root  and  foundation  of  every  article  of  our 
faith,  and  in  which  our  blessed  Lord  speaks  most  in  His  own 
person, — may  not  be  without  its  especial  use  in  times  of  controversy. 
Men,  we  are  told  on  the  highest  authority,  *do  therefore  err, 
because  they  know  not  the  Scriptures.* " 

The  work  after  the  preface  proceeds  with  the  introduction  of 
Luke  to  his  Gospel ;  and  those  puritanical  people  who  object  to 
the  style  and  title  of  dignities,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  receive  a 

Juiet  rub  in  the  very  outset  in  a  brief  note  on  the  words  "  Most 
Ixcellent  Theophilus." 

"  The  title  *  Most  Excellent,*  given  to  Theophilus,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  similar  phrase  of  courtesy  by  St.  Paul  when  before  Festus, 
(Acts  xxvi.  25,)  show  us  that  those  Christians  are  over  scrupulous 
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who  refuse  to  employ  such  modes  of  address  as  have  become  esta- 
blished by  custom." 

The  work  next  proceeds  with  John  i.  1.  All  the  words  of 
the  authorized  version  are  given  with  such  parenthetical  remarks, 
literal  emendations,  and  running  comments,  as  tend  to  give 
greater  clearness  to  the  text.  In  the  margin  also  are  inserted 
various  passages,  all  bearing  on  the  doctrine,  or  history,  or  prac- 
tice before  us  at  the  time,  which  are  of  great  value,  since  they 
are  often  soundly  weighed  and  judiciously  collated.  Of  the 
method  used  we  furnish  a  specimen,  premising  that  the  Roman 
is  the  authorized  version  intact,  and  the  Italics  the  commenta- 
tor's remarks. 

"  He  was  incarnate  in  the  world  ;  and  the  world  itself  was  made 
by  Him,  and  yet  the  blind  and  ungrateful  men  of  the  world  knew 
(acknowledged)  Him  not,  either  as  their  Maker  or  Redeemer. 
He  came  unto  His  own,— -for  every  territory  was  His, — but  He  was 
pleased  to  make  the  land  of  the  Jews  His  peculiar  dwelling-place 
upon  earth;  and  even  His  own  people,  favoured  as  they  had  ever 
been  above  all  other  nations,  received  Him  not  as  their  benefactor. 
But  as  many  as  received  Him,— -for  some  there  were  waiting  for 
the  redemption  of  Israel, — to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the 
adopted  sons  of  God ;  even  to  them  that  so  believe  on  His  name, 
(in  Him  J  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  the  source  of  life,  the 
tight  of  men,  which  were  born  to  that  sonship  and  inheritance, 
not  of  blood  (by  natural  descent  from  their  parents,)  nor  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  in  any  way, — whether  by  affinity  or  adoption, 
— of  the  will  of  man ;  but  entirely  of  the  will  and  free  mercy  of 
God,  conforming  them  to  His  image,  and  accepting  them  through 
His  Son.  From  this  Divine  source  was  their  birth  thenceforward 
to  be  reckoned.  And  to  procure  for  us  so  glorious  an  adoption, 
the  Word  was  made  (became)  flesh,  and  dwelt  (pitched  His  tent) 
among  us, — even  as  the  manifestation  of  the  Deity  had  been  visibly 
present  of  old  in  the  Tabernacle, — full  of  grace  and  truth.  And  we, 
His  disciples,  beheld  His  glory,  so  plainly  manifested  in  His 
mighty  works,  and  the  wisdom  with  which  He  spake  :  more  parti- 
cularly did  some  of  us,  (Peter,  James,  and  John,)  behold  His 
transcendent  glory,  when  He  was  transfigured  on  the  Holy 
Mount ;  which  was,  indeed,  the  glory  such  as  might  be  expected  of 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  the  Father." — p.  3. 

The  above  will  furnish  proof  of  the  method  adopted,  and  pro- 
bably sufficient  to  convey  a  notion  to  our  readers  of  the  plan  of 
the  work,  and  consequently  our  future  remarks  will  be  confined 
to  the  reviewing  of  Mr.  Forster  as  an  annotator  and  commenta- 
tor on  the  Scriptures.  In  this  capacity,  as  he  does  not  lay 
claim  to  originality,  but  simply  to  selection  of  other  persons' 
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materials,  we  shall  deal  with  him  very  freely,  since  this  portion 
of  his  task  was  not  difficult  from  the  abundant  quarry  of  goodly 
stones  before  him,  which  he  had  only  to  fit  into  their  places  to 
give  them  due  significance.  We  must,  however,  caution  Mr. 
Forster,  that  it  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  experiment  to  make  in 
the  text  of  his  work  positive  affirmations,  in  which  at  times  he 
appears  wise  above  what  is  written.  We  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  he  is  right,  for  example,  in  this  passage  on  Zacharias, — 

"  And  when  he  came  out  he  could  not  speak  unto  them,  and  they 
perceived  that  he  had  seen  a  vision  in  the  temple,  for  he  beckoned 
unto  them,  intimating  by  signs  what  had  taken  place,  and  after- 
wards  he  remained  speechless,  (both  deaf7  and  dumb,  Gr.)  thus 
greatly  exciting  the  public  expectation  of  what  would  follow" 

(p  Marginal  reference.)  "  And  they  made  signs  to  his  father  how  he 
would  have  him  called. — Luke  i.  62." 

Now  the  marginal  reference  above  given  is  supposed  adequate, 
by  the  sense  affixed  to  the  words  they  made  signs  to  him,  to 
bear  out  the  interpretation  of  deaf  and  dumb.  We  do  not 
think  it  does  so,  since  as  Zacharias  was  dumb,  they  might  have 
used  the  signs  only  to  give  him  an  opportunity,  as  he  could  not 
speak,  of  expressing  at  his  meaning ;  and  if  the  siens  were  point* 
ing  to  the  writing-table,  they  were  such  as  would  nave  been  used 
naturally  to  one  only  dumb.  We  allow  the  sense  of  «*^«  to  be 
double ;  but  it  is  also  single,  meaning  either  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
deaf  or  dumb.  We  give  Mr.  Forster  the  full  benefit  of  the  first 
interpretation.  But  surely  the  angel  would  have  particularized 
clearly  the  full  force  of  the  divine  infliction,  had  it  been  similar 
to  what  Mr.  Forster  conceives  it ;  but  the  words  of  the  celestial 
visitant  are,  "  Thou  shalt  be  dumb,"  <n**#*,  not  ***/»{,  "  and  not 
able  to  speak." 

We  have  merely  cited  this  as  a  caution  since  interpolations  in 
the  body  of  a  work  of  this  character,  for  popular  as  well  as 
scholastic  reading,  ought  never  to  be  subject  to  the  possibility 
of  even  the  above  strictures.  We  might  equally  object,  in 
another  place,  to  the  insertion  of  those  words  that  are  applied  to 
Christ  in  the  Gospel  being  given  to  John,  since  we  are  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  progress  of  John  in  holiness  was  as  uni- 
form as  that  of  our  Lord.  We  allude  to  that  designation  of  our 
Saviour,  "  He  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  man ; "  and  we  think  the  application  of  the  former 
part  even  of  this  description  of  Jesus  to  John,  tends  to  mislead 
persons  from  him  to  whom  the  full  power  of  the  passage  alone 
is  applicable.  These  are  liberties  not  authorized  on  the  part  of 
any  harmonist. 
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The  following  passage,  however,  exhibits  direct  unsoundness; 
and  if  the  learned  Primate  inspected  this  work,  as  he  is  reported 
to  have  done,  before  he  recommended  it  pro  forma  to  the  Queen, 
we  are  surprised  it  escaped  him.  It  occurs  as  a  note  on  Matthew 
L  25. 

"  Then  Joseph,  being  raised  from  sleep,  did  as  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  had  bidden  him,  and  he  took  unto  him  Mary  his  wife,  and 
knew  her  not  until  she  had  brought  forth  her  first-bom  son." 

On  this  passage  Mr.  Forster  has  the  following  remark : — 

"  Her  first-horn  son.]  This  expression,  which  does  not  occur  at  all 
in  the  Vatican  and  some  other  ancient  manuscripts,  does  not  determine 
whether  Mary  had  more  children  or  not,  but  it  is  sometimes 
employed  where  there  was  only  one  child.  The  suffrage  of  antiquity, 
for  the  most  part,  decides  that  the  Virgin  had  not  any  other  children. 
We  find  our  Lord  consigning  her  at  his  death,  (as  though  she  had 
none  to  whom  she  had  a  right  to  look  for  maintenance,)  to  the  care 
of  the  beloved  disciple ;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  suppose,  that  a 
vessel  which  had  been  so  honoured  would  not  afterwards  be  pro- 
faned. This  point,  however,  is  one  of  those  into  which  we  need  not 
particularly  enquire.  And  we  may  best  conclude,  with  Basil,  that 
4  though  it  was  necessary,  for  the  completion  of  prophecy,  that  Mary 
should  continue  a  virgin  until  she  had  brought  forth  her  first-bom 
son,  yet  what  she  was  afterwards  need  not  be  determined,  as  it  is  of 
no  manner  of  concern  to  the  mystery.' " 

We  demur  to  many  points  in  this.  The  Church  of  Rome  has 
constantly  asserted  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  in  our 
opinion  without  the  slightest  shadow  of  excuse  for  any  such 
assumption.  The  above  passage,  which  states  most  cautiously, 
that  until  a  period,  the  birth  of  Mary's  first-born  son,  Joseph 
had  no  intercourse  with  the  Virgin,  certainly  implies  that  after 
that  event  he  had.  We  do  not  wish  to  press  those  points 
strongly  which  speak  of  the  brethren  of  our  Lord,  and  give 
Mr.  Forster  the  full  benefit  of  the  equivocal  Greek  word  «»eX^^, 
which  means  brother  or  kinsman ;  but  we  deny  absolutely  that 
any  profanation  of  Mary  could  ensue  from  a  state  that  God  has 
pronounced  equally  blessed  with  virginity.  Why  also  was  Mary 
espoused  to  Joseph  if  she  was  not  to  be  his  wife  ?  As  to  the  argu- 
ment on  the  word  *p«T£r«*o<,  first-born,  we  can  only  say  that  it 
occurs  in  Luke  ii.  7,  and  that  Scholz  has  not  shown  any  material 
variation  in  the  MSS.  on  this  word ;  for  though  two  important 
MSS.,  the  Alexandrine  and  Vatican,  omit  it  at  Matthew  i.  25, 
both  insert  it  in  Luke  ii.  7.  The  vast  mass  of  MS.  authority  is 
wholly  opposed  to  Mr.  Forster,  and  even  the  Alexandrine  and 
Vatican  form  no  quotation  in  his  favour,  but  give  the  very 
reading  he  affirms  to  be  not  extant  in  other  portions  of  the 
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MSS.  As  to  the  other  alleged  sense  of  *prthu<H,  first-bom, 
that  it  is  employed  when  there  is  only  one  child,  the  ordinary 
style  of  the  Evangelists,  we  have  to  remark,  is  wholly  opposed  to 
tins  view,  though  we  admit  it  to  imply,  with  a  variation  ot 
accent,  bringing  forth  for  the  first  time.  We  are  not  familiar 
with  such  a  sense  in  Greek  authors  as  that  alleged,  we  repeat; 
and  if  Mr.  Forster  has  relied  on  the  conclusion  of  Grotius,  "  Nam 
primi  vox  requirit  ut  nemo  antecedat  non  ut  sequatur  aliquis," 
("the  word  first  shows  that  no  one  can  precede  it  in  order,  but 
does  not  imply  a  succession  from  it),  we  can  only  say  we  do  not 
agree  with  Grotius  in  that  faulty  and  illogical  conclusion.  We 
think  the  term  first  evidently  indicative  of  sequence,  and  that  it 
was  intended  for  a  distinction  perfectly  obvious.  We  claim  it 
as  substantiating  our  view,  especially  in  combination  with  the 
strong  word  iywaaw,  " knew  her"  which  always  denotes  cor- 
poreal connexion.  We  trust,  for  many  reasons,  this  extremely 
injudicious  and  incorrect  note  will  be  expunged  from  future 
editions,  of  which  we  heartily  wish  a  long  succession.  In  com- 
mon parlance,  when  we  speak  of  a  first-born  son,  the  ordinal 
shows  obviously  sequence. 

Another  sad  instance  of  a  want  of  oriental  conception,  in 
which  absolute  essential  to  any  interpreter  of  Holy  Writ  Mr. 
Forster  is  not  only  wofully  deficient,  but  also  may  be  con- 
sidered as  scarcely  entertaining  a  notion  of  it,  occurs  at  p.  16 : 

"  And  she  brought  forth  her  first-born  son,  and  wrapped  him  in 
swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger."  s 

(3) "  The  spot  on  which  our  Saviour  was  born  appears  to  have  been 
a  place  of  accommodation  attached  to  the  inn,  either  for  cattle  to 
stand  in,  or  for  the  poorer  sort  of  lodgers.  From  the  nature  of  the 
country  it  may  have  been  (as  some  suppose)  a  cave." — p.  16. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  any  such  belief.  The 
stable,  or  manger,  is  a  very  common  bed- room  in  the  East,  as 
the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Wolff's  Bokhara  proves : — 

"  I  continued  my  journey,  accompanied  by  the  above-mentioned 
Cavasses,  one  mile  further,  to  a  village  called  Kerujak,  where  we 
slept  in  the  stable  of  a  kind-hearted  Turk,  for  the  stales  in  Turkey 
have  elevations  made  on  purpose  for  travellers,  where  they  are  not 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  kicked  by  the  horses,  and  these 
elevated  places  are  pretty  clean." — Mission  to  Bokhara,  vol.  i. 
p.  173. 

In  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  we  find  the  following  note  on 
the  pedigree  traced  through  the  mother  :— 

"  The  son  of  HeliJ]    The  father  of  Mary  having  no  son,  her 
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husband  is  here  reckoned  to  him,  for  it  was  not  the  Jewish  cus- 
tom to  trace  pedigrees  through  a  female.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  however,  it  was  customary  so  to  do,  and  St.  Luke,  writing 
chiefly  for  Gentiles,  adopts  it,  likewise  their  custom  of  ascending 
from  the  person  whose  lineage  is  given  up  to  the  founder  of  his  race. 
Since  Jesus  was  only,  as  it  were,  the  step-son  of  Joseph,  or  son  of 
his  betrothed  bride,  it  was  very  important  to  show  that  Mary  was 
also  descended  from  David :  equally  so  to  show  to  the  Gentiles  that 
the  common  Saviour  of  all  men  was  *  the  seed  of  the  woman  * 
promised  to  our  first  parents." — p.  17. 

It  would  have  been  far  more  important  to  have  shown  the 
practice   of  oriental  nations,  especially  of  Jewish  extraction! 
than  of  either  Greeks  or  Romans.  We  subjoin  an  addition  to  this ' 
note  from  the  same  eminent  oriental  authority  quoted  above : — 

"Some  Aflghauns  claim  a  descent  from  Israel.  According  to 
them,  AfFghaun  was  the  nephew  of  Asaph,  the  son  of  Berachia,  who 
built  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  The  descendants  of  this  AfFghaun, 
being  Jews,  were  carried  into  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  from 
whence  they  were  removed  to  the  mountain  of  Ghoree,  in  Affghanis- 
taun,  but  in  the  time  of  Muhammed  turned  Muhammedans.  They 
exhibit  a  book,  Majmood  Alansab,  or  Collection  of  Genealogies, 
written  in  Persian.  My  readers  will  find  these  examined  in  my 
former  work,  but  here  I  shall  only  allude  to  it.  There  is  a  great  air 
of  vraisemblance  about  it,  and  their  pedigree  is  sometimes  traced, 
like  our  Lord's,  through  the  female  branch,  which  proves  how  futile 
is  the  Jewish  objection  on  that  head  to  our  Lord's  descent." — Mis- 
sion  to  Bokhara,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 

Would  it  not  also  have  much  diminished  the  difficulty  of  the 
genealogy  to  have  shown  that  Joab's  pedigree  is  traced  through 
his  mother  Zeruiah,  the  sister  of  David?  Dr.  Wolff  was  at  the 
pains  of  giving,  in  a  previous  work  to  the  one  cited  above,  the 
entire  pedigree  of  AfFghaun,  the  son  of  Berachia,  who  built  the 
temple  of  Solomon. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  the  opinion  expressed  of  the  excellence 
of  the  Septuagint  as  a  version  (at  p.  2o,)  in  which  we  fully  con- 
cur. There  exists  an  American  version  of  this  noble  work,  but 
(oh,  shame  to  English  divinity!)  none  other  in  our  tongue. 
We  are  certainly,  as  a  Church,  the  lowest  read  body  of  men  in 
divinity  conceivable  for  an  educated  class;  the  men  of  learn- 
ing  and  power  in  our  body  are  seldom  promoted,  and  therefore 
drop  quietly  away  from  us.  Not  a  single  recent  promotion  has 
exhibited  any  individual  that  has  possessed  any  large  portion 
of  theological  acquirements,  save  the  honourable  exception  of 
Bishop  Turton.  In  the  intellectual  diocese  of  London,  the 
Bishop  seems  to  take  delight  in  promoting  men  that  were  never 
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heard  of.  The  scriptural  principle,  "The  last  shall  be  first, 
and  the  first  last/'  however  requisite  to  ensure  humility,  may  be 
greatly  abused  when  made  the  rule  of  episcopal  action  ;  nor 
are,  in  our  opinion,  episcopal  connexions  fair  claims  for  placing 
young  men  over  the  head  of  a  body  of  their  brethren,  like  the 
Lambeth  clergy.  Nothing  so  much  deadens  energy  in  a  church 
as  the  positive  fact,  that  no  possible  amount  of  learning,  acquire- 
ment, and  exertion,  can  alone  raise  a  member  of  it.  Croly, 
Harness,  Hartwell  Home,  Goode,  Stebbing,  Theyre  Smith,  Mont* 
gomery,  Melville,  are  sad  quotations  in  the  face  of  a  mediocre  host 
on  whom  patronage  is  showered  to  repletion ;  a  clique  who  never 
had  an  idea  at  all  calculated  to  benefit  the  present,  or  to  embalm 
their  names  in  futurity.  Of  course,  on  this  system  learning  has 
nearly  left  the  Anglican  Church ;  and  those  like  Dr.  Buckfand, 
who  get  promoted  in  her,  signalize  themselves  in  dissertations 
on  potatoes,  or  in  writing  books,  (Reliquiae  Diluvianae) ;  first  in 
favour  of  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony,  next  flatly  against  it ;  and 
then,  works  that  are  neither  one  side  nor  the  other.  Nobody 
ever  heard  of  Dr.  Buckland  in  his  clerical  capacity ;  so  much  so, 
that  a  friend  of  the  writer  of  this  article  expressed  naively  his 
wonderment  at  his  promotion,  and  said  he  took  the  Oxford 
Doctor  for  a  lecturer  on  Geology.    What  divinity  has  his  pen 

Produced  save  that  poor  approximative  element,  a  Bridgewater 
Veatise?  The  translator  of  a  Septuagint,  with  existing 
Hebrew  MSS.  collated  with  it,  requiring  the  powers  of  an  accu- 
rate scholar  in  MS.  reading,  united  to  a  finished  knowledge  of 
both  these  tongues,  has  yet  to  show  himself  in  the  English 
Church. 

We  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  valuable 
note  on  Baptism,  at  p.  44.  It  is  quite  right  in  Theology,  and 
the  distinction  originally  drawn  by  Waterland  between  regene- 
ration and  renovation  is  well  put  forth. 

We  fully  agree  with  an  admirable  note  on  demoniacal  pos- 
session, at  p.  62,  but  demur  to  the  point-blank  assertion  of  Mr. 
Forster,  that  the  demoniacs  of  Gadara  were  possessed  by  two 
thousand  devils.  Rash  assertions  of  this  character  very  much 
detract  from  Mr.  Forster  s  statements.  He  contends  that  this 
number  is  the  exact  literal  amount.  Surely,  Mr.  Forster  does 
not  need  to  be  told,  that  legion,  if  taken  definitely,  means  six 
thousand  men  and  upwards,  in  that  period  of  the  Roman  empire 
C£nt?mporaneous  with  the  Gospel  history.  The  legions  of 
iEmihus  Paulus  consisted  of  six  thousand  foot,  besides  auxili- 
aries. Livy,  xliv.  81.  Some  valuable  additions  to  this  note  might 
have  been  made  both  from  Lucian  and  Tertullian,  indicating  to 
now  late  a  period  demoniacal  possession  lasted. 
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The  following  remark  on  the  well-known  passage,  "  If  the  salt 
have  lost  its  savour,"  etc.,  might  be  much  improved  by  a  note 
from  MaundreL 

"  If  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour,  etc."]  The  suit  used  by  the 
ancients  was  what  we  term  rock-salt ;  and  the  Jews  made  use  also 
of  that  procured  by  evaporation  from  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  or  Dead 
Sea.  Both  these  salts  were  impure,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
earth  and  vegetable  substances  mixed  with  them  would  remain  after 
the  saltness  was  gone.  This  was  useless,  except  that  it  was  some- 
times used  instead  of  gravel  for  pathways,  especially  those  about  the 
temple,  to  prevent  the  priests  from  slipping.  To  this  there  seems  an 
allusion  in  its  being  *  trodden  under  foot  of  men.'  " 

The  note  in  question  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  appended 
to  his  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Aleppo  on  the  V  alley  of  Salt, 
four  hours  distant  from  this  latter  city. 

"  It  (the  salt)  being  soft  in  some  places,  our  horses'  hoofs  struck 
in  deep ;  and  then  I  found  in  one  part  a  soft  brown  clay,  in  another 
a  very  black  one,  which  to  the  taste  was  very  salt,  though  deep  in 
the  earth.  Along  on  one  side  of  the  valley,  viz.  that  towards  Gibul, 
there  is  a  small  precipice  about  two  men's  lengths,  occasioned  by  the 
continual  taking  away  the  salt;  and  in  this  you  may  see  how  the 
veins  of  it  lie.  I  broke  a  piece  of  it,  of  which  that  part  which  was 
exposed  to  the  rain,  sun,  and  air,  though  it  had  the  sparks  and  par- 
ticles of  salt,  yet  it  had  perfectly  lost  its  savour,  as  in  St.  Matthew, 
chap.  v.  The  inner  part,  which  was  connected  to  the  rock,  retained 
its  savour,  as  I  found  by  proof." 

This  note  is  far  more  illustrative  of  our  Saviour's  meaning 
than  the  one  appended  from  other  sources  by  Mr.  Forster. 

We  also  read,  with  great  surprise,  the  following  note  on  the 
Doxology : — 

"  For  thine  is  the  kingdom.']  This  clause  is  given  by  St.  Matthew 
alone,  but  its  genuineness  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Syriac  version 
and  by  most  ancient  copies.  The  Greek  liturgies  have  it,  and  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  the  ancient  writers  of  that  Church  would  have 
ventured  to  add  their  own  inventions  to  a  form  of  our  Lord's  own 
composing." 

The  Doxology,  in  the  first  place,  was  rejected  by  the  whole 
Latin  church.  Next  the  Complut,  Erasmus,  Camerarius,  Mill, 
Grotius,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach,  all  rejected  it.  Scholz  also 
adds  his  negative  to  its  authenticity.  The  form,  further,  in 
which  it  occurs  in  ancient  MSS.  proves  this,  since  it  is  there 
found  in  numerous  instances  in  red  ink,  or  as  a  marginal  refer- 
ence.   There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  slipped  in  from  some 
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liturgical  forms.  The  Vulgate,  Coptic,  Arabic,  and  Saxon  ver- 
sions all  omit  it,  as  do  the  Vatican,  Cambridge  (Beza's),  and 
the  Trin.  Coll.  MS.  (Z).  We  confess  we  look  on  this  evidence 
as  conclusive  against  it,  and  estimate  the  Doxology  as  a  great 
choral  hymn  of  the  Church  to  her  Lord,  but  not  as  the  Word  of 
that  infallible  Lord  himself. 

We  should  extremely  regret  any  tendency  to  the  frightful 
Mariolatry  of  Rome,  but  surely  Mr.  Forster  has  run  into  an 
opposite  extreme  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  There  came  unto  him  his  mother.']  It  would  seem  that  our 
Lord's  near  relations,  fearing  the  anger  of  the  Pharisees,  wished  to 
prevent  his  preaching,  and  that  his  mother  concurred  in  this  design." 

We  regret  much  any  notices  of  this  character.  Mr.  Forster 
has  most  judiciously  shown,  in  a  previous  note,  that  the  Christ 
did  not,  by  the  epithet  "  woman,  imply  any  disrespect  to  the 
blessed  Virgin,  but  that  it  was  the  style  of  address  used  to  persons 
even  of  queenly  dignity ;  but  surely  he  cannot,  on  reflection, 
assert  that  the  Virgin,  "  who  kept  all  these  things  and  pondered 
them  in  her  heart,"  that  "  this  highly-favoured  among  women," 
this  angel-visited  and  God-o'ershadowed  being,  could,  for  one 
instant,  have  wished  to  suppress  the  Word  of  that  Holy  Messiah 
that  was  to  be  born  of  her.  We  really  are  much  surprised  His 
Grace  of  Canterbury  should  not  have  used  his  characteristic 
caution  in  suppressing  such  passages  as  the  preceding  in  a  book, 
however  excellent,  assuredly  fraught  with  very  serious  error 
in  imputing  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord  any  desire  to  suppress 
his  manifestation  of  himself,  when  the  earliest  unfolding  of  the 
Christ  to  mortality,  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  was  in  compliance 
with  her  entreaty. 

The  noble  note  that  follows  this  injudicious  remark,  pointing 
out  as  it  does,  beautifully  and  truly,  that  the  spiritual  connexion 
with  Christ  is  stronger  than  any  physical  or  natural,  scarcely 
succeeds  in  effacing  the  unpleasant  impression  conveyed  thus 
incautiously  by  Mr.  Forster  from  some  extraneous  source,  but 
for  the  doctrine  of  which,  having  espoused  it,  he  is  himself 
liable. 

We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  improving  on  the  following  note 
of  Mr.  Forster : — 

"  Some  sixty  and  some  an  hundred  fold.]  This  is  doubtless 
spoken  in  harmony  with  the  then  existing  condition  of  the  soil 
of  Palestine,  and  we  know  that  the  largest  return  here  mentioned 
repaid,  in  very  early  times,  the  labour  and  faith  of  the  patriarch 
Isaac.  This  remarkable  fertility  of  the  land  is  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  (B.  J.  iii.  3),  and  by  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  6).  Such 
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produce  is  not  unexampled  elsewhere.  In  very  fruitful  soils  one 
grain  would  produce  ten  stalks,  and  these,  with  ten  corns  on  each, 
would  give  a  hundred.  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  (lib.  xviii.  c. 
19,)  relates,  that  in  the  superior  soils  of  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Sicily, 
wheat  will  produce  by  the  bushel  even  an  hundred-and-fifty  fold." 

The  following  passage  from  the  Clio  of  Herodotus  196, 
Schweigh.  is  far  more  conclusive  than  the  authorities  alleged : 
11  As  to  corn,  the  land  (of  Babylonia)  is  so  fertile,  that  it  pro- 
duces two  hundred  fold  generally,  but  in  its  most  fertile  portions 
it  gives  three  hundred  fold."  A  commentator  on  Holy  Writ 
ought  to  supply  the  amplest  comment,  and  we  therefore  present 
Mr.  Forster  with  one-hundred-and-nfty  fold  over  his  note. 

We  take  the  liberty  also  of  adding  Arabia  to  the  useful  note  at 
p.  303,  on  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  for  which 
scene  of  St.  Paul's  labours  we  refer  Mr.  Forster  to  Gal.  i.  17. 

To  the  note  on  the  Bloody  Sweat,  the  following  statement, 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  Keview,  might  have  been  added, 
and  most  effectively. 

"  Modern  pathology  completely  confirms  it ;  in  repeated 
instances,  sudden  terror,  great  agony,  and  unwonted  exertion, 
have  been  known  to  produce  it.  Further,  that  a  thin  and  de- 
pressed state  of  the  blood,  together  with  relaxation  of  the  cuta- 
neous vessels,  may  exist,  and  consequently  produce  it."  Mr. 
Forster  cites  Aristotle;  we  subjoin  Thuanus  Hist.  Temp.  lib.  ii. 
Melanges  d'  Histoire,  par  M.  Murville,  torn.  iii.  p.  140.  Acta 
Phys.  Med.  Nuremburgae,  vol.  i.  p  84 ;  vol.  viii.  428 ;  and  the 
following  undoubted  instance : — 

"  Bloody  sweat.']  In  some  cases  of  epilepsy  the  impetus  of  blood 
in  the  head  is  astonishing.  I  knew  a  young  gentleman  in  whom, 
during  the  paroxysm,  the  blood  was  propelled  into  the  extreme 
vessels  with  such  force,  that  it  exuded  through  the  pores ;  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  scalp  was  covered  with  blood,  in  the  manner  we 
commonly  see  sweat.  His  intellects,  before  he  died,  were  greatly 
impaired ;  and  upon  his  death,  which  occurred  suddenly  on  one  of 
those  dreadful  paroxysms,  there  was  discovered  a  great  effusion  of 
blood  on  the  brain.  The  paroxysms  are  produced  or  excited  by 
a  variety  of  causes." — Burrows  on  Insanity,  London,  1828. 

The  writer  is  not  quite  clear,  but  he  believes  that  the 
JHon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel  told  him,  if  he  did  not  mistake 
him,  that  one  of  his  brothers,  before  he  died,  exhibited  this  re- 
markable symptom. 

The  following  note,  on  the  supposed  discrepancy  as  to  the 
time  of  the  crucifixion,  we  shall  examine : — 

"  About  the  sixth  hour].  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  rendering 
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is  an  error  of  number.  It  was  the  third  hour,  according  to  the 
Jewish  computation  of  time,  and  also  according  to  St  Mark's  express 
statement  (chap.  xv.  25).  The  error  might  easily  have  arisen  thus : 
In  ancient  times  all  numbers  were  written  not  at  length,  but  with 
numerical  letters ;  and  in  some  early  copies,  the  symbol  for  six  might 
be  substituted  for  that  which  represents  three,  to  which  it  bears 
much  resemblance.  Another  mode  of  explaining  this  difficulty, 
(allowing  the  common  text  to  be  correct,)  is  this:  as  the  Jews 
divided  their  day  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  into  four  portions,  and  St 
Mark  states  that  "  it  was  "  already  "  the  third  hour,"  while  St.  John 
states  that  " it  was  about  the  sixth"  the  time  of  the  crucifixion 
would  be  before  noon,  consistently  with  both  statements.'* 

There  certainly  does  exist  a  remarkable  difference ;  but  Mr. 
Forster,  who  has  here  the  respected  authority  of  Mr.  Hartwell 
Home  to  support  him,  has  given  the  best  interpretation  in  that 
which  has  probably  the  least  favour  with  him,  the  latter.  Euse- 
bius,  we  believe,  appealed  to  the  very  autograph  of  the  Apostle 
John  himself  on  this  passage,  as  reading  rp r^  "  third,"  and  not 
tcni  "  sixth ; "  but  the  MSS.  are  against  the  alteration  of  the 
episemon  by  substituting  the  gamma,  or  reading  the  numeral 
for  three  in  the  place  of  the  one  for  six,  which  characters 
are  not  very  dissimilar  in  Greek.  But  an  interpretation  has  been 
offered  which  reconciles  these  apparent  discrepancies.  The  day, 
it  is  alleged,  was  divided  into  four  quarters ;  of  this  early  division 
we  find  traces  in  Matthew  xx.  The  first  quarter  began  at  six 
a.m.,  and  continued  until  nine  a.m.  ;  the  second  ended  at  twelve; 
the  third  at  three  p.m.  ;  the  fourth  at  six  p.m.  The  first 
quarter  was  called  the  third  hour;  the  second  the  sixth  hour 
(Matthew  xx.  5) ;  the  third  the  ninth  hour ;  and  by  this  division 
John  and  Mark  are  perfectly  consistent.  Mark  says  it  was  the 
third  hour,  and  they  crucified  him.  Just  as  in  our  language  we 
say  it  was  nine  o'clock,  and  he  was  executed.  What  was  the 
exact  time  ?  Past  nine.  John,  then,  is  rigidly  correct,  for  the 
sixth  hour  division,  the  second  quarter,  had  begun,  it  was  about 
the  sixth  hour.  No  contradiction  is  here  visible,  but  the 
closest  coherence.  We  need  not  remind  the  classical  student  of 
the  indefinite  sense  of  tip*  in  Homer,  where  hours  are  not  named, 
the  word  simply  implying  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  day. 
It  was  not  then  nine,  but  past  nine,  according  to  Mark,  and  the 
Are)  would  well  cover  from  its  indefiniteness  a  longer  time  than 
the  space  of  a  single  hour,  which  is  all  we  need  to  bring  us 
to  about  twelve,  but  it  is  not  required  on  our  hypothesis. 

And  here  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Forster,  commending 
especially  to  the-  attention  of  his  readers  the  following  excellent 
note  on  Conversion : 
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"  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  etc.]  The  growth  of  seed  aptly 
illustrates  the  progress  of  tjje  Gospel  in  the  world,  and  particularly 
the  growth  of  grace  in  the  heart  of  man.  As  the  seed  springs  up, 
4  the  husbandman  knoweth  not  how/  '  so  is  every  one  that  is  horn 
of  the  Spirit: '  human  means  are  employed,  hut  it  is  God  alone  who 
giveth  the  gradual  increase,  (1  Cor.  iii.  6) :  the  Christian  principle 
progresses  until  the  full  corn  is  produced  in  the  ear,  and  in  its  due 
season  the  shock  is  gathered  into  the  garner  of  God.  Unhappily,  no 
doctrine  has  been  more  unobserved  or  forgotten  by  enthusiasts  than 
this.  Conversion  has  been  represented  as  an  operation  always  com- 
pleted suddenly,  and  sometimes  instantaneously,  while  the  triumph 
of  such  supposed  conversions  has  been  attended  by  alternations  of 
ecstatic  joy  and  the  most  gloomy  despair.  Such  special  conver- 
sions, though  not  impossible,  are  certainly  not  the  ordinary  way  of 
God's  dealing  with  Christians.  There  are  some  who,  having  been 
once  regenerated  by  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  so  improved  the 
sanctifying  graces,  and  preserved  the  even  tenour  of  their  way,  that 
it  cannot  be  supposed  they  stand  in  need  of  an  entire  change  of 
heart,  or  thorough  conversion  from  their  ways.  According  to  the 
notions  of  the  Church,  the  conversion  of  sinners  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist of  a  rational  conviction  of  sin  and  sense  of  danger,  of  a  heart- 
felt sorrow  at  having  offended  God,  with  steadfast  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  blessing  of  Divine  grace :  after  a  regular  employment 
of  all  the  means  of  grace,  such  a  course  will  be  sure  to  be  followed 
by  resolute  perseverance  in  well  doing." — p.  126. 

Another  on  Unction  at  p.  148 ;  also  one  on  Private  Judgment 
at  p.  222 ;  as  well  as  that  on  the  Sacrament  at  p.  324,  will  well 
repay  the  time  consumed  on  them. 

The  short  parallel  passages  at  p.  383,  relative  to  the  atone- 
ment and  death  of  the  Saviour,  are  well  selected ;  and  by  way  of 
still  further  illustration  of  Mr.  Foster's  style,  we  select  the  con- 
clusion to  his  book. 

"  And  here,  in  conclusion,  let  us  observe  of  these  writers  of  truth, 
how  much  (notwithstanding  that  each  has  his  peculiar  style)  simpli- 
city is  the  characteristic  of  all.  They  lay  before  us  nothing  but 
facts,  and  are  at  no  pains  to  make  them  appear  credible,  or  excite  an 
interest  in  the  reader.  Equally  certain  of  the  truth  of  all  which  they 
advance,  the  most  signal  miracles,  and  the  most  ordinary  events  are 
narrated  in  the  same  tone,  as  by  faithful  witnesses,  whose  business  it 
was  to  testify  and  not  to  argue.  They  neither  explain  nor  command, 
promise  nor  threaten,  commend  nor  blame ;  but  preserve  one  even 
tenour,  reporting  what  was  said  or  done  by  the  enemies  or  friends  of 
their  Master,  without  any  encomiums  on  the  one,  or  invectives4 
against  the  other.  As  to  their  Lord,  they  appear  to  consider  His 
character  as  infinitely  superior  to  any  praise  they  could  bestow;  they 
do  not  presume  to  offer  even  the  tribute  of  their  admiration,  and, 
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instead  of  pointing  out  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  Saviour's  life, 
they  leave  it  to  speak  for  itself.  Unlettered  as  they  were,  and  iodif- 
ferent  to  the  ornaments  of  style,  they  have  drawn  for  us  a  pattern  of 
excellence,  moral  and  intellectual,  infinitely  surpassing  all  that  ever 
before  has  been,  or  ever  will  again  be*  described :  in  their  pages  we 
see  the  developement  of  a  perfect  character,  brightening  in  trial,  and 
consummated  in  death.  The  admired  wish  of  the  heathen,  that  vir- 
tue should  assume  a  human  shape,  has  been  fulfilled, — the  divinity 
has  "  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  man." 

With  a  little  more  care  and  condensation,  some  expunging, 
and  still  further  amplifying, — for  without  extending  the  bulk,  the 
comments  may  often  be  made  more  complete, — this  work  will  be 
highly  useful.  We  recommend,  however,  an  extremely  rigid 
examination  of  the  passages  in  which  Mr.  Forster  speaks  "in 
propria  persona"  in  filling  up  and  explaining  the  Gospel  Nar- 
rative. Some  of  these  are  inaccurate,  others  almost  presump- 
tuous, and  the  effect  of  the  explanation,  from  the  terms  em- 
ployed at  times,  anything  but  agreeable,  we  should  conceive,  to 
devout-minded  Christians.  Mr.  Forster,  too,  could  easily,  on 
this  basis,  enlarge  his  scope,  increase  his  MS.  reading,  which 
appears  defective,  get  rid  of  a  great  mass  of  second-hand  infor- 
mation, that  is  more  than  questionable,  and  by  the  perusal 
of  oriental  works,  gather  more  of  the  east  into  his  Exposition 
than  it  at  present  exhibits.  We  have  dealt  with  him  very  freely, 
since  he  has  owned  the  present  work  to  be  the  labour  of  years ; 
but  though  we  are  far  from  discouraging  him  so  much  as  to 
recommend  the  Horatian  precept,  yet  we  do  sincerely  advise 
him,  considering  the  vast  amplitude  of  his  subject,  to  look  well 
to  his  work,  even  over  a  novennial  period,  should  fate  allow  him 
that  span. 

Si  quid  tamen  olim, 
Scripseris,  in  Turton  descendat  judicis  aures, 
Et  Townsend  et  nostras,  nonumque  prematur  in  annum, 
Membranis  intus  positis.     Delere  licebit 
Quod  non  edideris;  nescit  vox  missa  reverti. 
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Art.  II. —  1.  Memoirs  of  the  Early  Italian  Painters.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson.     2  vols.     Knight. 

i.  A  Manual  of  Music,  containing  a  Popular  Sketch  of  its  Rise 
and  Progress  in  all  Countries,  and  a  comprehensive  Vade- 
mecum  of  Musical  Science*     Cradock. 

3.  The  Dramatic  and  Musical  Review.    Onwhyn. 

4.  The  Art-  Union.    Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  two  little  books  which  stand  first  in  the  list  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  are,  in  themselves,  remarkable,  besides  illustrating 
a  remarkable  time.  For  the  instruction  and  cultivation  of  the 
humble  public,  at  whom  Mr.  Knight's  "Weekly  Volume"  is 
aimed,  Mrs.  Jameson, — one  of  the  most  conscientious  labourers  in 
the  field  of  contemporary  literature, — has  furnished  carefully- 
written  and  well-discriminated  biographical  sketches  of  Cimbue, 
Giotto,  Ghiberti,  Masaccio,  Lippi,  Fra  Beato  Angelico,  Gozzoli, 
Castagno,  Signorelli,  Ohirlandajo,  Mantegna,  Bellini,  Perugino, 
Francesco  Francia,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Da  Vinci,  Buonarotti,  del 
Sarto,  Raffaelle  and  his  scholars,  Correggio,  Parmigiano,  Gior- 
gione,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Veronese,  Bassano.  We  have  enume- 
rated the  artists  selected,  since  the  very  selection  is  significant. 
Thirty  years  ago  a  good  half  of  these  painters  would  hardly 
have  found  place  in  any  popular  treatise  on  Art ;  or,  if  enume- 
rated, it  would  have  been  as  curiosities  which  the  initiated 
might,  indeed,  respect  as  such,  but  could  not  demean  their  fine 
taste  by  admiring.  Compared  with  the  number  of  words  vented 
by  any  of  the  elder  travellers  in  praise  of  the  Angel  by  the 
sepulchre  in  St.  Mark's,  at  Florence,  or  of  Giotto's  wonderful 
Lazarus  in  the  Annunziata  chapel  at  Padua,  or  of  the  Ghirlan- 
dajo  frescoes  in  the  church  della  Trinita,  hard  by  the  Beautiful 
Bridge  in  Florence;  whole  pages  will  be  found  devoted  to 
Domenichino,  to  Correggio,  to  Guido,  to  Guercino's  Hagar,  (on 
the  strength  of  Lord  Byron's  raptures,) — nay,  even  to  the  Delia 
Cruscan  prettinesses  of  Carlo  and  Agnese  Dolce.  We  have 
advanced  into  a  clearer  light.  Now,  in  a  manual  for  popular 
use,  thought  and  idea,  and  devotional  purpose,  must  be  asserted  as 
superior  to  mere  mechanical  cleverness,  or  the  luscious  entice- 
ments of  colour*  There  seems  even  some  danger  of  our  being 
led  into  affectation  by  a  superlative  admiration  of  graces, 
neglected  throughout  so  many  lustres  of  connoiseurship :— of  our 
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claiming,  for  some,  of  these  ancient  painters,  excellencies  which 
belong  only  to  the  maturity  of  Art,  oecause  we  are  now  in  full 
flow  of  recognition  of  the  sincerity  of  its  childhood. — Again; 
the  writer  of  the  small  "  Manual  of  Music,"  which  stands  second 
in  our  list,  if  not  so  elegant  in  style  as  Mrs.  Jameson,  is  still  too 
careful  as  a  compiler  not  to  merit  high  praise.  We  observe  a 
catholicity  in  his  treatise,  which  is  a  sign  of  progress,  no  less 
than  its  cheapness.  For  bigotry  cannot  resist  the  resolution  of 
the  people  to  acquire  knowledge.  So  long  as  learning  confined 
itself  to  what  might  be  called  scholarship,  it  was  only  natural 
that  those  in  whom  it  was  vested  should  imbue  their  peculiar 
store,  each  man  with  his  own  sympathies  and  antipathies;  since 
an  audience  was  to  be  reached  too  uninstructed  to  question,— 
too  grateful  for  the  treasure  of  enlightenment  to  cavil  at  any 
alloy  of  prejudice  or  predilection  amalgamated  with  it.  Now, 
in  classing  works  of  imagination,  at  least,  unfairness  and  into- 
lerance are  no  longer  subscribed  to.  It  is  no  longer  fancied 
that  because  the  musical  student  does  credit  to  the  piquancy  of 
Auber,  he  must  fall  away  from  the  grandeur  of  Paiestrina,— 
that  the  same  ears  cannot  relish  Purcell  and  Beethoven, — that 
by  way  of  giving  each  inventor  his  due  place,  some  must  be 
doomed,  and  others  flattered  by  being  exhibited  in  exaggerated 
brilliancy.  The  facilities  for  foreign  travel, — the  increased 
cultivation  of  foreign  languages, — the  perpetual  disinterment 
and  multiplication  of  copies  of  master-pieces  as  choral  societies 
spring  up  in  one  place,  or  chamber  concerts  become  the  vogue 
in  another,  or,  in  a  third,  a  clever  mechanist  produces  some 
improvement  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  organ, — all  conspire  to 
the  accumulation  of  accurate  knowledge;  and  with  it,  of  cnarity. 
There  are  many  points  in  which  this  "Manual"  is  open  to 
improvement;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  book,  at  such  a 
price,  tells  as  pleasant  a  tale  to  the  hoper,  as  one  of  the  crowded 
concerts  at  Exeter  Hall,  or  the  popular  respect,  (no  longer  a 
vulgar  curiosity,)  which  attends  such  an  artist  as  Mendelssohn, 
when  he  comes  among  us. 

Next  to  these  stand,  in  less  comfortable  array,  one  or  two 
ill-considered,    ill-written  pamphlets  and   periodicals,*  worth 

•  To  place  ourselves  beyond  the  suspicion  of  unfairness,  let  us  offer  a  qualifi- 
cation of  the  aboye  opinion  as  regards  one  of  the  journals  in  question — we  mean 
••  The  Art-Union."  Nothing  can  savour  more  strongly  of  "  the  shop,"  in  all  that 
concerns  artistic  criticism  pretending  to  any  depth  and  refinement :  nothing  can 
be  less  satisfactory  than  its  tone,  with  regard  to  our  own  and  foreign  schools, 
their  performances,  and  their  purposes.  But,  as  treating  of  the  connexion  be- 
twixt art  and  manufactures,  it  is  a  useful  and  interesting  publication,  containing 
much  information; — and  not  chargeable  with  the  absence  of  high  and  pure  prin- 
ciple, which  characterises  it  in  the  higher  departments  of  its  labours. 
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little  even  as  indicia.  And  some,  "  at  first  blush/'  may  fancy 
the  books  we  have  specified  more  favourably,  too  trifling  in  bulk 
if  not  in  staple  to  claim,  of  right  or  reason,  any  space  in  the 

Eiges  of  a  volume  so  portly  as  this,  and  so  grave  in  its  topics. 
at  the  critic  should  be  more  zealously  in  advance  of  his  time 
than  thfe  philosopher ;  and,  moreover,  die  days  of  Quartos  are 

?>ne, — Wisdom  packing  herself  away  in  half-a-crown  volumes, — 
oetiy  ringing  her  purest  chimes  in  shilling  "  Bells," — Painting 
appealing  to  the  people, — thanks  to  the  wonderful  appliances 
of  art  of  late  invented, — in  Penny  Magazines, — and  scientific 
Mechanics,  (for  this  has  assuredly  no  small  share  in  that  great 
financial  operation,  the  Railway  Question)  claiming  its  daily 
columns  in  the  citizen's  morning  paper.  Neither  size,  there- 
fore, nor  price  are  any  longer  the  warrant  for  importance  which 
they  were  when  Burney  put  forth  his  History  of  Music,  or  Eus- 
tace his  Classical  Experiences  of  Italy ;  or  when  Scott's  "  Lay  " 
was  harbinger  to  the  half-century  of  other  works  wherewith  he 
revolutionized  the  imaginative  literature  of  Europe,  We  are, 
in  short,  living  in  a  time  of  transition.  This  necessarily  implies 
intermixture ;  and  intermixture,  be  it  ever  so  artfully  managed, 
can  hardly  exist  without  confusion.  How  far  true  or  false  "  to 
affairs  in  general "  is  the  character  of  modification,  as  especially 
belonging  to  this  age,  some  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  nimble  in 
gathering  his  million  of  facts,  may  decide :  these  little  books 
convince  us,  that  it  may  be  affixed  without  impropriety  to  the 
world  of  Art, — and  yet  more,  to  that  debateable  ground  where 
Art  and  social  opinion  meet.  And  it  is  to  this  small,  and  some 
will  call  it,  unimportant  domain,  that  what  we  have  to  say 
especially  refers. 

We  repeat  it,  the  "some,"  who  would  employ  the  above 
depreciatory  epithet,  is  a  body  far  different  in  number  from 
what  it  was  a  hundred, — nay,  say  fifty  years  since.  Since  the 
first  days  when  Puritanism  stalked  out  on  the  earth,  sour, 
louring,  rigid,  and  narrow, — a  cleanser-away  of  abominations  and 
follies,  engendered  by  a  religion  made  careless  by  prosperity  and 
domination,  a  slow  and  certain  reaction  has  been  taking  place 
in  men's  minds  with  regard  to  the  Beautiful.  From  being 
scourged  out  of  the  world  like  a  Dalilah,  whose  very  name  was 
baleful  and  seductive ;  she  has  been  endured, — then  pitied, — 
next  smiled  upon, — further  owned  to  be  useful  and  consolatory, 
— and,  of  late,  reinstated  in  her  former  place  as  a  necessity  of 
life.  We  are  once  more  allowed  to  be  in  harmony  with  every 
law  of  the  universe, — which  is  a  law  of  visible  and  tangible 
beauty, — in  our  tastes  and  aspirings ;  without  ceasing,  therefore, 

vol.  VII. — NO.  II.  T 
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to  be  honest  citizens,  dutiful  sons,  chaste  husbands,  and  con- 
siderate parents.  Some  among  us,  even,  are  attempting  to 
revive  that  old  union  of  Art  and  Religion,  which  made  the  one,  as 
symbol,  indispensable  to  the  other,  which  was  spirit.  The  most 
scrupulous  of  non-conformists, — save  it  be  some  darkened  being 
with  a  troubled  brain,  to  whom  fanaticism  is  a  luxury,  and  pain  a 
morbid  delight, — hesitates  not  to  admit  the  word  "  ornamental" 
into  his  vocabulary ;  though  the  different  tints,  so  to  say,  given 
to  its  meaning  by  Scruple,  range  betwixt  the  most  firintly- 
tinged  white  and  the  gorgeous  flush  of  the  full  rainbow.  Either 
Drama,  or  Music,  or  Fiction,  or  Painting,  or  Poetry,  (to  class 
these  manifestations  of  the  Beautiful  according  to  their  pre- 
sumed scale  of  hazardousness,)  now  form  an  admitted  part  of 
the  scheme  of  occupation  and  relaxation ; — and  there  is  a  corres- 
ponding anxiety  abroad  to  distinguish  what  is  warrantable  and 
real  from  what  is  counterfeit. 

Now,  ere  we  go  a  phrase  further,  annoyance  may  be  spared 
to  many  conscientious  persons,  by  our  declaring  that  the 
connexion  of  peculiar  forms  of  Art  with  peculiar  religious  doc- 
trines forms  no  part  of  the  subject  here  to  be  treated  upon. 
Whether  San  Miniato  at  Florence,  (which  narrowly  escaped 
being  brought  home,  stone  by  stone,  to  the  park  of  an  English 
nobleman,)  be  or  be  not  the  beau  ideal  of  a  Christian  place  of 
worship ; — whether  the  holy  fathers,  and  the  beatified  virgins 
of  Fra  Beato,  are  or  are  not  the  "be  all  and  the  end  all n  of 
religious  painting; — whether  Music  for  the  church  should  or 
should  not  be  allowed  the  improvements  upon  the  resources  of 
Palestrina,  as  added  by  modern  fancy  and  invention, — how  far 
organs  are  orthodox,  or  may  be  handed  over  with  propriety  to 
Dissenters,  (among  whom,  in  their  orbit,  the  question  is  one 
opening  out  into  much  controversy,) — such  points  of  debate,  we 
say,  may  be  safely  left  for  arbitration  elsewhere.  The  subject 
to  be  taken  up  is  at  once  more  comprehensive  and  less  under- 
stood. Glimmerings  of  it  have,  from  time  to  time,  reached  the 
higher  and  purer  class  of  artists  in  all  ages ;  but  the  whole  truth 
has  not  shone  upon  their  world  as  the  daylight,  in  which  alone 
its  work  could  be  well  done ; — while  society,  from  the  earliest 
period  at  which  song  was  sung,  or  picture  painted,  or  tale 
recited  to  beguile  an  evening  hour  of  halt 'in  the  wilderness, 
has  proved  itself  to  be  as  ignorant  thereof; — as  if  there  were 
divers  classes  of  human  beings  who  were  bound  by  divers  laws 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  not  for  this  world  of  ours  only  one  aim 
of  life,  one  law  of  conduct ;  and  for  the  world  beyond,  only  one 
warrantable  intent,  howsoever   the  many  minds  of  many  men 
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may  work  it  out  with  varieties  of  detail,  and  in  various  degrees 
of  perfection. 

The  starting-point  of  all   effort, — of  all   criticism, — of  all 
admiration,   should  be   the   dignity — let  us  say  at   once   the 
duty — of  Art.     No  pleasure  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  a 
rational  being  without  there  is  in  it  a  purpose ;   and  more,  a 
harmony  which  brings  it  into  accord  with  the  gravest  occupa- 
tions and  highest  aims  of  life.     To  build  upon  any  base  less 
comprehensive,  is  to  admit  such  secondary  influences  as  scruple 
and  expediency, — to  hold  out  honours  to  quackery,  idleness, 
and  folly, — to  convert  a  ministering  angel  into  a  tempter.    On 
no  other  ground  can  the  pursuit  of  Art  be  thoroughly  defen- 
sible.    On  every  other  hypothesis  must  refined  dilettantism 
dwindle  into  such  a  China-monsterism  as  Addison  satirized,  and 
Hogarth  helped  to  make  ridiculous; — while  the  admiration  of 
the  people  reduces  itself  to  such  a  necessity  for  stimulants  or 
narcotics,  as  calls  aloud  for  a  Mathew  with  his  medals,  or  for  a 
Whitfield  frith  his  awakening  powers.    What  would  become  of 
the  Drama,  were  it  "  winked  at"  as  an  entertainment  conducted 
on  no  principle  of  moral  responsibility  ?    What  is  it  in  countries 
where  the  Mime  is  abased  to  the  degraded  state  of  a  mere 
buffoon  ? — an  outlet  for  the  grossest  and  most  unblushing  sensu- 
ality.    Music  is,  in  every  respect,  less  directly  to  be  appre- 
hended :  there  being  no  such  thing, — as  some  one  has  forcibly 
put  it, — as  an  immoral  symphony,  or  overture,  or  quartett;  and 
the  peril  thereof  only  to  be  proved  when  it  is  mated  with  ques- 
tionable poetry.     But  what  has  made  many  admirable  persons 
mistrust  Music  ?  or  only  accept  it  under  trammels  and  reserva- 
tions, which,  if  wrought  out,  must  end  in  the  extinction  of  the 
art  ?     What  but  the  folly  and  frivolity  of  its  professors  ?  and  the 
toleration  these  have  met  with  on  the  part  of  a  society  too  con- 
temptuously eager  for  its  aimless  diversion,  to  care  how  truth 
is  trampled  upon  and  talent  wasted.     Neither  have  the  painters, 
— albeit  they  seem  to  us  to  have  struggled  more  satisfactorily 
than  their  brethren,  possibly  because   their  art  brings   them 
less  immediately  before  the  immediate  suffrage  of  the  public, — 
done  all  for  their  "high  mystery  "  which  they  might  have  done. 
With  some,  bitter  jealousy,  with  others,  reckless  licentiousness, 
—or  a  thirst  for  larger  gains,  or  an  impatience  of  labour,  have 
been  allowed  to  impair  powers  of  study,  to  degrade  fancy  to 
meretricious  exercises,  to   drive  them  audaciously  upon  tasks 
to  which  they  were  wholly  unequal.     They  have  never  been 
honoured  by  so  large  a  share  of  censure  from  the  perverse,  the 
prejudiced,   or   the  stupid,   as  actors   or  musicians;    but  we 
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cannot  acquit  them  of  sycophancy,  of  a  want  of  loyalty  to  each 
other  and  their  cause,  the  effects  of  which  are  felt  rather  than 
seen, — felt  in  the  deterioration  of  their  own  faith  and  self-sacri- 
fice,— felt  in  the  failure  and  decline  of  all  the  higher  branches  of 
their  art, — felt  in  the  tact,  that  it  seems  now  the  world's  province 
to  raise  them  to  the  place  of  poets,  instead  of  it  being  their  pri- 
vilege to  raise  the  world ! 

A  few  words,  then,  with  regard  to  the  duties  owed  by  artists 
to  themselves  and  to  the  public ;  and  again,  touching  the  duties 
of  the  World  to  the  Artist,  cannot  be  wholly  misplaced  at  a 
moment  when  attention  is  so  widely  awake,  and  information  so 
liberally  spread  abroad.  We  will  begin  with  the  man  of  genius, 
as  the  most  important  person  in  the  treaty, — with  his  views  of 
life, — with  his  manner  of  education, — with  the  application  of  both 
to  his  career; — having  fully  before  our  eyes  the  encouraging 
fact,  that  what  we  have  to  say  will  not  be  palatable,  nor,  for  an 
instant,  allowed  to  be  practicable  by  the  very  class  referred  to. 
For,  shall  we  not  shock  many  sensitive  and  aspiring  persons,  if 
we  state,  deliberately,  that  no  branch  of  Art  can  be  pursued 
with  genuine  success,  or  true  comfort  to  him  who  exercises  it, 
unless  the  mind  of  the  student  can  hold  itself  clear  of  all  present 
or  future  prospect  of  gain  and  worldly  honours  ?  Yet,  unless 
the  vow  of  poverty  is  thus  tacitly  taken,  the  Artist's  career  must 
be  a  life  either  of  mediocre  effort,  or  of  ceaseless  irritation, — 
of  creative  power  degraded,  or  of  a  misery  of  heart  and  brain 
not  very  far  short  of  madness.  What  can  be  so  utterly  noxious 
to  every  true  principle  and  delicate  feeling,  as  a  ceaseless  anxiety 
to  propitiate  and  traffic  with  those  of  an  inferior  order  of  (poeti- 
cal) intelligence  ?  What  can  be  so  fatal  to  the  high-toned  yet 
dispassionate  trains  of  meditation,  in  which  alone  are  great 
works  planned,  to  the  severe  and  life-long  courses  of  study  by 
which  alone  are  the  powersto  execute  matured  ?  What,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  so  torturing  as  the  perpetual  contemplation 
of  injustice,  as  the  jealous  counting  of  rewards ;  which  are  denied 
to  the  worthy,  yet  lavished  on  the  superficial  and  the  profligate? 
There  is  but  a  single  sure  escape  from  one  or  other  evil  con- 
summation, and  this  is  in  a  new  adjustment  of  the  standard  of 
reward.  If  a  poetical  nature, — if  the  power  to  appreciate  and 
to  reproduce  beauty,  were,  in  deed,  and  not  in  seeming  only, 
recognised  as  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  of  God,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  among  the  most  direct  of  all  his  benefits, — we  should 
not  find  such  a  wrangling  and  a  quarrelling  for  the  gifts  of  Man's 
making  which  poorly  compensate  for  their  absence ;  we  should 
not  be  vexed  by  such  a  perpetual  bartering  of  the  birth-right  for 
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the  mess  of  pottage.  It  should  be  the  first  duty  of  the  man  of 
genius  to  ensure  his  own  happiness ;  since,  though  deluded  poets 
have  told  us  how 

wretched  men 

Are  cradled  into  poetry  through  wrong, 

it  is  folly  to  believe  that  the  high  duties  of  the  most  momen- 
tous of  stewardships  can  be  fulfilled,  save  with  a  serene  mind* 
There  is  something  in  the  personality  of  sorrow  or  a  sense  of 
wrong  which  cloys  the  appetite  of  the  reader,  if  it  does  not 
cripple  the  hand  of  the  artist.  Even  to  awaken  pity  and  terror, 
"  the  discipline  of  pain "  is  not  necessary.  Lear  and  Lady 
Macbeth  are  surely  more  awful  in  their  sorrows  and  their 
sufferings  than  Byron's  Manfred,  or  Shelley's  Beatrice  Cenci  ; 
yet  the  morbid  unhappiness,  the  sense  of  cureless  tyranny, 
which  were  the  life-breath  of  the  two  modern  poets,  ought,  it 
might  have  been  assumed,  to  have  ministered  a  fitter  prepara- 
tion for  such  creations  than  Shakspeare's  early  "  rovings  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  H  in  Charlecote  Park,  or  his  maturer  "  daft 
days  "  among  the  actors  of  the  London  play-house,  for  whom  he 
patched  and  tinkered  obsolete  tragedies.  Let  no  one,  then, 
excuse  to  himself  a  mood  of  self-contemplating  sadness,  under 
pretence  that  it  is  "  your  poet's  melancholy."  And,  this  excuse 
once  stripped  away,  we  will  boldly  assert,  that  happiness,  for  a 
man  of  genius^  is  only  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  hallu- 
cination with  regard  to  his  position  and  prospects. ,  The  great- 
est attainments  in  his  art  will  never  be  so  well  realized  as  when 
he  is  least  solicitous  about  "  the  purple  robe  and  golden  chain," 
— least  anxious  to  figure  among  the  rich  and  great, — least  eager 
to  prove  himself  a  man  of  imagination  by  the  ostentation  of 
munificence.  Why  should  he  be  unjust  because  he  is  richly 
endowed? — why  struggle  to  mar  that  equality  of  lot,  which 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent  the  deeper  and  more  deeply 
we  can  trace  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  the  imperfections  of 
a  present,  as  calling  for  the  completions  of  a  future  ?  It  may  be 
replied,  that  by  discountenancing  struggle,  we  are  palsying  the 
wings  of  ambition,  and  shortening  the  sinews  of  labour.  It  is 
not  so :  by  guarding  both  against  a  division  of  energies,  we  are 
ministering  to  them  strength,  not  weakness, — success,  not  fail- 
ure. By  encouraging  the  artist  to  live  for  his  Art, — to  look  for 
his  reward  to  it, — we  are  relieving  him  from  the  constant  assault 
of  irritation  and  disappointment, — we  are  absolving  him  from 
all  necessity  of  an  idle  rivalry  with  those  to  whom  he  is  essen- 
tially superior.  He  is  more  honourable  in  his  own  simplicity, 
than  when  measuring  himself  in  the  lists,  (whether  as  a  man  of 
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the  world  or  a  man  of  pleasure,)  against  persons  of  rank,  or  the 
heapers  of  riches.  "  Good  wine,"  says  the  homeliest  of  adages, 
"needs  no  bush:"  the  costly  garment,  the  luxurious  man* 
sion,  however  expedient  as  throwing  a  grace  and  attractive- 
ness over  the  false  pretensions  of  the  charlatan,  are  objects 
infinitely  beneath  the  desire  of  one  who  knows  his  mission  to  be 
real, — his  claims  such  as  can  bear  scrutiny.  The  probity, 
which  ought  to  distinguish  the  Artist  no  less  than  his  disinter- 
estedness, will  keep  every  man  (deserving  the  name)  above  the 
shame  of  debt,  tne  misery  of  undeserved  indulgence,  the 
humiliation  of  leaning  upon  those  who  are  more  slenderly  gifted 
than  himself.  Nor  can  this  canon  of  conduct  be  too  earnestly 
inculcated,  too  rigidly  acted  up  to.  But  every  effort  which  is 
devoted  to  the  amassing  of  wealth, — to  the  vieing  with  a  race 
born  with  other  attributes  and  other  duties,  "  is  not,  and  can- 
not come  to  good,"  whether  it  involve  a  Scott  in  the  toils  and 
entanglements  of  commercial  speculation,  or  convert  a  — 
into  a  railer  against  all  those  who  "decline  buying  his  historical 
pictures  in  favour  of  the  exquisitely-painted  "furred  and 
feathered  nature  "  of  a  Landseer, — or  prank  out  one  so  chival- 
rous and  magnificently-inspired  as  Liszt,  with  a  hundred  little 
outward  eccentricities  for  fools  of  quality  to  wonder  at,  and 
"  critical  daws  "  to  peck  at. 

Most  especially  does  it  seem  needful  to  call  attention  to 
"  these  strange  truths  "  in  England ;  where,  to  state  the  fact 
in  its  crude  nakedness,  poverty  is  a  sin :  and,  as  Charles  Lamb 
whimsically  puts  it,  the  whole  commercial  heart  of  the  public  is 
hushed  into  respectful  awe  when  a  Lord  Townly  hands  his 
lady  the  five-hundred  pound  note !  In  France,  a  certain  tawdry 
love  of  glory, — a  certain  superior  measure  of  toleration  for 
romantic  rascality,  in  some  degree  render  a  dramatized  self- 
sacrifice  fashionable.  There,  the  Artist,  though  contented  to  be 
rich  and  a  man  of  the  world,  is  as  willing  to  play  for  lionism  as 
for  position ;  for  "  empty  praise  "  as  for  "  solid  pudding."  He 
makes  himself  his  most  consummate  work  of  art.  A  Satanic 
toilette,  it  is  true,  will  not  raise  him  to  the  Chambre, — a  life 
arranged  on  every  principle  contradictory  to  health,  sense,  and 
good  citizenship,  may  not  promote  him  to  such  a  Trianon  as 
M.  Dumas  holds  his  court  in ;  yet,  nevertheless,  his  suit  of 
Mephistopheles  and  his  paraded  eccentricities  are  found  to 
attract  a  congregation,  to  inspire  confidence,  under  cover  of 
which  the  wearer  may  hazard  originalities  of  thought,  vagaries 
of  pencil,  or  uglinesses  of  musical  combination,  such  as  would 
throw  an  English  audience  into  fits, — sufficient  to  attest  his  own 
sincerity.     And  with  this  manner  of  "  getting  on,"  the  French 
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artist  (so  far  as  we  know  him)  is  generically  content.     He  has 
his  congenial  salon  of  worshippers, — his  "  branched  velvet  gown" 
to  receive  them  in,  "  having  left  Olivia  sleeping  !  "     He  has  his 
own  franc  trumpeter  in  the  journal  elect, — his  stupendous  self 
looking  out  of  every  other  print-shop  window  the  whole  length 
of  the  Boulevards, — and,  because  he  is  poor,  and  in  debt,  and 
notorious,  (admire  the  logic !)  he  devoutly  believes  himself  to  be 
a  Michael  Angelo  or  a  Palestrina ;  a  Benvenuto  Cellini  or  a 
Beethoven !    Let  him  be  left  alone  to  his  vanities !    No  preach- 
ment, at  all  events,  which  comes  from  "  perfide  Angleterre,"  will 
persuade  him  to  any  reconsideration  thereof.    The  German  artist, 
again,  to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  is  superior  to  the  necessity  of 
admonition.     Less  liberally  organized,  as  after  some  comparison 
we  believe  him  to  be,  than  most  of  his  brethren, — but  born  into 
a  social  world  less  exacting   in  its  ordinances,  less   contemp- 
tuous in  its  pity  than  ours, — he  has  a  faith  and  hope  in  his  call- 
ing which  enable  him  to  labour,  to  endure,  to  look  upward  with 
a  constancy  which  may  be  often  imitative, — mere  attitudinizing, 
so  to  say, — but  must  be,  nevertheless,  respectable.    No  one  that 
has  ever  travelled  and  observed  can  have  escaped  from  the  poor 
German  scholar, — the  poor  German  painter, — the  poor  German 
musician, — on  his  way  to  some  shrine  of  devotion  or  study : 
rather  lack-a-daisical  and  tedious,  but  deeply  informed;  clad 
meanly,  and  lodged  penuriously,  but  asking  for  little   save  a 
sympathetic  ear,  or  some  more  precise  direction  of  his  course 
than   he   has  brought  from  home  with  him.     And  it  is  no 
small  sign  of  health  and  Well-being, — though  on  first  discovery 
revolting  to  people  so  sparing  of  profession  as  the  English,  that 
some  such  character  as  this  will  be  found  assumed  and  carried 
out  by  the  most  mediocre, — that  to  be  an  Artist  is  owned  to 
imply  a  certain  self-renunciation  and  modesty  of  fortune.     And 
accordingly,  however  widely  we  may  question  (and  few  ques- 
tion more  widely  than  the  writer)  the  form  taken  by  German 
imagination,  we  cannot  hide  from  ourselves  that  its  principles  - 
of  action  and  devotion  are  worthier  than  our  own ; — and,  whether 
its  schools  of  art  be  superior  or  inferior  to  ours,  that,  (having 
allowed  for  all  the  gossipry,  small  jealousy,  and  intrigue  which 
the  intimacy  of  our  neighbours'  social  intercourse  brings  into 
their  circles,)  the  German  artist  is  the  happiest  member  of  the 
European  fraternity ;  and  this  neither  in  right  of  wealth,  or  posi- 
tion, or  other  worldly  circumstances,  but  m  the  superior  com- 
pleteness of  his  own  life,   and   self-sacrifice  of  his   own  per- 
sonalities ! 

Yet  seclusion  from  worldly  ambitions,  which  we  hold  to  be  as 
essential  to  the  Artist's  well-being  and  well-doing  as  eye,  or  ear, 
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or  hand,  does  not  mean  seclusion  from  the  world.  The  Artist 
will  do  well  to  live  for  his  art, — but  with  mankind.  There  is 
every  temptation  for  him  to  escape  from  this  condition,  espe- 
cially with  those  who  have  no  desire  "  to  shine," — who  are  too 
proud  to  be  passed  over  in  the  crowd  without  feeling  uneasiness, 
et  too  poetical  to  "  come  aloft  and  play  tricks,"  as  the  world  of 
Jon-hunters  demands  of  every  celebrated  person*  According  to 
the  self-indulgent  theory  of  such  persons,  the  bloom  is  brushed 
off  the  heart,  the  eye  must  become  dazzled,  the  ambition  spoiled 
of  its  least  selfish  yearnings,  in  proportion  as  the  Artist  conde- 
scends to  consort  with  meaner  men,  and  those  not  having  his 
"  Shibboleth."  This  is  most  true,  so  far  as  it  goes;  yet,  taken  as 
the  whole  truth,  may  be  but  the  confession  of  weakness, 
the  self-excuse  of  sensitive  vanity.  It  may  but  mean  an  entire 
want  of  that  flexibility  and  Catholicism  which  belong  to  such 
really  great  ones  of  the  earth  as  the  Da  Vincis,  who  can  paint  a 
fresco,  or  write  a  poem,  or  fortify  a  town  equally  well ;  or  as  the 
Miltons  who  can  pen  with  a  like  exquisite  fitness  of  language  a 
tractate  or  a  masque ;  or  as  the  Marcellos,*  who  will  set  the 
"  Psalms  of  David "  none  the  worse  for  having  done  their  state 
service  in  more  grave  departments  of  duty.  The  Artist's  pre- 
ference of  his  own  coterie,  or  his  own  books,  to  a  moderate 
intercourse  with  his  species,  may  be  but  unwillingness  to  learn ; 
an  indolent  limitation  of  the  sources  whence  he  may  draw 
aliment  or  instruction ;  an  avoidance  of  the  mines,  whence,  as 
some  writer  has  quaintly  put  it,  he  might  dig  up  "  the  balance  for 
his  wings."  There  is  something  truly  fascinating  to  the  fancy 
in  an  existence  devoted  to  spiritual  things,  apart  from  and 
above  the  crowd, — something  exquisitely  consolatory  to  vanity 
in  the  poet's  idea  of  abstaining  from  those  with  whom  he  has 
nothing  in  common.  But,  at  heart,  such  a  persuasion  is  hollow, 
sickly,  false ;  such  an  arrangement  of  life  merely  a  Pharisaical 
provision  against  annoyance,  having  no  harmony  with  that  care 
for  the  Artist's  happiness,  which  we  announced  a  while  since,  as 
his  primary  duty.  The  vow  of  poverty  is  nothing,  if  it  be  not  also 
a  vow  of  benevolence  and  a  vow  of  humility : — benevolence  in 
each  man's  doing  his  best  to  enrich  the  world,  by  stirring  slug- 

*  That  we  may  not  be  thought,  paradoxically,  to  force  a  point  for  the  take 
of  argument,  we  must  own,  with  some  regret,  while  citing  the  name  of  Benedetto 
Marcello,  the  Venetian  patrician,  that  Music  displays  less  of  this  universality 
of  greatness,  than  either  Painting  or  Poetry,  or  even  dramatic  Personification. 
The  cause  of  this  lies,  in  great  part,  in  the  social  ban  under  which  the  art  has 
lain,  and  not  in  any  incapacity  of  the  artist  to  have  justified  his  title  to  the  highest 
honours.  The  amount  of  talent  among  the  great  musicians,  to  which  time  and  cir- 
cumstance have  forbidden  developement,  has  never  been,  in  the  least,  adequately 
valued  by  the  philosophical  historians  or  analysts  of  Art. 
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gish  sympathies,  by  raising  the  tone  of  its  enjoyments,  by 
showing  that  a  cheerful  spirit  may  consist  with  the  highest 
of  high  callings; — and  humility,  in  being  willing  to  gather 
minute  experience,  as  well  as  extensive  knowledge,  in  owning 
that  there  is  no  sentient  creature,  gifted  with  members  and 
affections  like  ourselves,  from  whom  (however  meanly  our  vain- 
glory chooses  to  rate  his  intellect)  something  is  not  to  be 
learned.  It  is  one  thing  to  waste  the  energies  in  the  frivolous 
pursuit  of  frivolous  society ;  it  is  another  timidly  to  keep  aloof 
from  every  thing  that  hits  self-love  in  the  teeth,  or  reminds 
us  that  among  meaner  men,  poets, — thus  to  class  comprehen- 
sively all  artists, — are  but  rated  as  "  inspired  idiots,"  or  at  best, 
as  so  many  Mr.  Billets,  (to  take  our  title  from  Charles  Lamb's 
Essay  on  Poor  Relations,)  "  who  do  not  get  pudding  every  day." 
Let  it  be  written  in  the  broadest,  deepest,  characters  on  the 
heart  of  every  one  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  Artist  cannot 
be  the  worse,  because  the  human  being  is  the  better.  He,  if 
any  man,  can  afford  to  go  lovingly  abroad  among  his  kind ;  to 
wait,  to  concede,  to  serve  by  silence  and  forbearance,  if  need  be* 
He  is  sure,  moreover,  to  find  his  reward  therein. 

There  is  another  very  great  gain  attendant  upon  a  willing 
intercourse  with  a  circle  of  ordinary,  not  selected  human  beings. 
The  Artist  may  be,  thereby,  saved  from  falling  into  self-impor- 
tance ;  may  not  merely  be  rescued  from  overrating  the  claims  of 
his  particular  craft  and  mystery,  but  from  that  conviction  of  his 
own  perfection,  which  it  is  the  express  vocation  of  coterie  inter- 
course to  encourage.  Doubtless  it  is  charming,  under  pre- 
tence of  sympathy,  interchange  of  ideas,  and  we  know  not  what 
beside,  to  pass  our  lives  with  those  who  minister  praises  to  us; — 
who  assure  us  that  the  work  we  have  created  is  fit  for  immorta- 
lity ;  that,  if  we  axe  praised  by  the  world,  the  praise  is  too  small 
in  quantity ;  that  if  we  are  neglected, — such  has  been  the  fate  of 
the  brightest  geniuses  from  Homer  down  to  Correggio,  or  Chat* 
terton,  or  Mozart.  But,  after  a  time,  those  who  have  submitted 
themselves  to  such  an  atmosphere  of  incense,  will  find  themselves 
at  once  irritated  and  weakened  thereby.  Even  supposing,  which 
is  almost  impossible,  that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  do  "  suit 
and  service  to  the  incense-makers,  by  counter-offerings  of 
sweets,  such  constant  adulation  as  it  is  the  humour  of  most  pro- 
fessedly artistic  circles  to  encourage,  must  lose  its  charm,  and 
at  the  very  moment  when  its  enfeebled  victim  most  needs  sup- 
port and  assurance.  It  is  no  slight  good,  from  time  to  time,  to 
mingle  among  those  who  have  no  esprit  de  corps,  no  technical 
enthusiasm,  so  to  say,  to  hinder  them  from  pronouncing  an 
unbiassed  judgment.     When  Canova  put  on  a  disguise  and 
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joined  the  crowd  who  were  criticising  his  newly-completed 
statue  in  St.  Peter's,  that  he  might  learn  its  real  effect,  he  was 
but  administering  to  himself,  in  one  special  case,  that  discipline 
which  the  Artist  would  do  well  to  embrace  for  his  whole  life's 
guidance.  And  those  who  are  choosing  their  own  circle  with 
jealous  nicety  to  exclude  thence  "  all  who  are  below  par," — or, 
to  speak  frankly,  unable  to  praise  as  bespoken, — might  do  worse 
than  to  turn  and  regard  that  figure  so  often  smiled  at;  but,  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  jargon  of  the  day, — of  so  deep  a  mystical 
import,  if  contemplated  under  a  right  aspect, — Moliere's  "  Old 
"Woman."  Assuredly  he  found  her  safer  and  more  profitable 
company  than  a  whole  bevy  of  such  genuine  sayers  of  fine 
things  as  figure  in  his  "  Femmes  Savantes,"  and  "  Critique  sur 
I'  Ecole  des  Femmes,"  or  such  pretenders  as  almost  make  wit 
and  sentiment  hideous  in  the  inimitable  "  Precieuses." 

So  much  for  the  aims,  the  temper,  and  the  self-discipline, 
with  which,  we  maintain,  the  Artist  should  enter  his  career. 
These  made  sure  of,  the  direction  of  his  efforts  can  hardly 
be  wrong ;  nor  their  result,  be  it  greater  or  smaller,  other  than 
beneficial  to  his  kind  and  himself.  The  attempt  to  raise  the 
minds  of  others,  if  undertaken  from  a  love  of  what  is  noble  and 
beautiful,  cannot  pass  without  its  reward,  even  in  this  world  of 
disappointments,  and  jealousies,  and  "  hope  long  deferred." 
There  will  be  a  serenity,  not  a  soreness  of  mind, — an  exquisite 
pleasure  in  every  success,  an  acquiescence  in  failure  unmingled 
with  despondency, — a  courage  to  go  forward,  howsoever  heavy 
the  burden ; — which  are  better  things  than  confidence,  vanity, 
the  desire  to  surpass  and  to  dazzle.  And  the  chance  of  attaining 
the  excellence,  from  being  a  Utopian  dream,  at  best  startling 
and  bewildering  the  visionary,  will  become  a  motive  which  is 
at  once  encouragement,  consolation,  and  reward.  This  may 
not  seem  a  brilliant  prospect  to  hold  out  to  those  who  are 
meditating  riches,  or  fame,  or  distinction;  but  it  is  health 
instead  of  fever,  victory  instead  of  struggle, — to  speak  yet  more 
gravely, — a  Heaven,  instead  of  a  Hell,  in  the  human  heart  Let 
those  who  feel  ambitious  "  to  climb  the  steep,"  or  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  preparing  others  for  the  ascent,  consider  well 
ere  they  choose. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Artist  as 
shaping  his  career,  or  giving  a  tone  and  colour  to  the  course 
of  preparation  through  which  he  must  pass,  a  few  words  must 
be  added  on  a  matter  of  first  importance.  Without  pretending 
to  manufacture  any  pattern  or  patent  scheme  of  education  or 
social  intercourse,  such  as  shall  impart  to  Genius  the  greatest 
amount  of  strength  in  its  youth,  of  support  in  its  manhood,  and 
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of  serenity  in  its  old  age,  we  cannot  too  strongly  lay  it  down 
as  a  principle,  that  all  prodigious  cultivation  or  precocious  exhi- 
bition is  in  itself  wrong,  and  in  its  consequences  deleterious  even 
unto  death.  It  is  not  needful  to  adduce  the  case  upon  case 
which  could  be  brought  to  illustrate  our  assertion,  to  tell  over 
the  tragedy  after  tragedy  at  which  men  have  been  called  to 
weep,  overlooking  the  while  that  the  sorrow  is  one  of  their  own 
making.  The  iniquity  stands  convicted  upon  those  unaltered 
principles  of  right  and  wrong  which  rebuke  the  spendthrift, 
and  doom  the  murderer,  and  hold  the  false  steward  up  to  shame. 
It  is  no  light  thing  to  annihilate  the  happiness  of  those  who  are 
entrusted  to  us;  to  steep  them  in  fever;  to  introduce  them 
prematurely  to  the  excitements  of  passion;  to  bewilder  them 
with  the  intoxications  which  the  clear  head  and  strong  hand  of 
manhood  are  not  always  able  to  resist.  The  vanity  of  the 
parent, — let  the  disposition  be  disguised  under  the  most  specious 
show  of  amiability, — is  as  disgusting,  as  his  tyranny  is  hideous,  or 
his  self-renunciation  beautiful.  It  is  mere  trafficking  in  the  heart's 
blood  of  those  to  whom  he  has  given  life,  for  his  own  miserable 
aggrandizement ;  and  since  the  ultra-philanthropists  smile  at  it 
as  a  pleasant  weakness,  we  may, — we  must  use  strong  lan- 
guage in  denouncing  it,  from  a  conviction  that  an  abuse,  spread- 
ing so  wide  and  rooted  so  deep,  requires  to  be  dealt  upon  with 
instruments  of  unsparing  sharpness.  If  false  praise  be  very 
nearly  as  severe  an  injury  as  unmerited  detraction,  it  is  most 
so  when  the  object  is  young,  and  has  been  by  Nature  endowed 
with  that  excitable  temperament,  that  fearfully  rapacious  yearn- 
ing after  sympathy,  belonging  to  most  of  those  who  are  gifted 
with  imaginative  genius.  There  are  more  engines  for  destroying 
the  mind  than  such  as  Dickens  has  described  as  brought  against 
the  hard  bargain  of  the  cheap  school.  Satiety,  wastefulness, 
bitter  jealousy,  sycophancy  to  the  great,  or  insolent  contempt 
of  the  small,  are  plagues  not  hard  for  the  guardian  to  affix 
permanently  to  his  charge,  however  impossible  it  prove  to  eradi- 
cate them; — plagues  as  surely  eating  away  that  divine  element 
which  ennobles  the  nature  of  every  complete  human  being,  as 
the  "  sharper  practice  "  of  tyranny  and  coercion ! 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  claimed  for  the  Artist  great 
duties  and  great  immunities.  We  have  imposed  upon  him, 
whether  he  be  Poet,  Painter,  Musician,  or  Actor,  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  his  vocation,  and  of  his  own  moral  responsibilities, 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  world's  accepted  creed,  which  is 
to  strike  a  balance  between  rich  gifts  and  flagrant  deficiencies. 
We  have  absolved  him  from  all  such  struggles  as  do  not  belong 
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to  his  speciality, — from  absurd  attempts  "  to  keep"  up  appear- 
ances/' from  spasmodic  assumptions  of  the  part  of  millionaire,  or 
man  of  fashion,  or  bon  vivant.  By  inviting  him  to  lay  down 
his  vanity,  we  have  strengthened  him,  and  delivered  him  from 
many  snares ;  but  we  cannot  call  upon  him  to  take  part  in  an 
unjust  compact  The  attitude  of  the  World,  with  regard  to  the 
Artist,  seems  to  us  as  ill-understood  as  that  of  the  Artist  with 
reference  to  the  World.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  clause 
of  our  homily. 

We  have  said,  in  the  outset,  that  there  seems  a  general  dispo- 
sition to  consider  the  claims  and  the  beauty  of  Art  in  a  light  far 
different  from  any  in  which  they  have  heretofore  appeared. 
Those  things  which,  fifty  years  ago,  were  treated  as  matters 
of  luxury,  enfeebling  to  a  manly  character, — by  some  even 
regarded  as  temptations  to  which  Christian  men  did  ill  to  lend 
an  ear, — are  now  welcomed  among  us  as  visions,  if  not  as  pur- 
suits, exercising  an  influence  to  purify  and  to  ennoble.  The  use 
of  Art  is  no  longer  questioned,  save,  perhaps,  by  a  few  of 
the  most  limited  sectarians.  But  we  find  as  yet  far  too  little 
amelioration  of  the  old  barbarous  view  of  the  matter,  which 
confounded  the  Artist  with  the  Buffoon.  We  are  still  shocked 
by  too  close  an  adoption  of  those  principles  of  valuation,  in 
accordance  with  which  he  was  sneered  at,  stared  at,  despised, 
denied  his  natural  place  in  society  as  a  fellow-citizen  and  a 
fellow-worker.  Or,  at  least,  there  are  laid  down  limitations  and 
boundary-lines,  the  absurd  caprice  of  which  will  not  abide  one 
moment's  examination.  The  Painter,  for  instance,  and  the 
Sculptor,  are  voted  "  safe  "  company,  while  the  musical  com- 
poser or  executant  is  mistrusted  as  belonging  to  a  dangerous 
class.  The  modelling  tool  and  the  pencil  are  not  considered 
implements  of  seduction,  but  the  violin  is.  What  poor,  irra- 
tional folly  is  here !  Even  among  those  who  profess  a  higher 
liberality,  how  strangely  whimsical  have  been  the  differences  and 
reservations  made.  The  least  philosophical  thinker  must  desire 
to  be  offered  a  reason  why, — in  a  court  like  that  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Weimar,  (Goethe's  Grand  Duke,)  when  a  poet,  a 
painter,  a  drier  of  butterflies,  or  a  culler  of  simples  should 
be  courteously  welcomed  to  form  one  of  a  circle,  tne  boast  of 
which  was  its  enlightened  patronage  of  all  that  could  "  elevate 
and  surprise,"  a  Hummel  should  be  allowed  to  wait  among  the 
lackeys,  and  the  galoshes,  and  the  wrappers  of  the  modestly- 
mannered  guests,  till  he  was  called  in  to  amuse  the  liberal  court 
by  his  piano-forte  playing?  Yet  the  improvisations  of  Hummel 
(not  to  speak  of  the  amount  of  idea  his  compositions  reveal) 
were,  at  least,  as  worthy  of  courteous  entertainment  by  a  truly 
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enlightened  prince,  as  many  of  the  elaborate  and  wearisome 
conversations  whereby  its  meaning  was  worried  out  of  a  sub* 
ject,  such  as  formed  tne  delight  of  Weimar  life.  The  potentate, 
who  showed  so  much  good-natured  toleration  for  the  awkwardness 
of  the  unkempt  student  who  never,  prior  to  a  presentation  in 
his  "  venerable  circle,"  had  known  the  blood-checking  constraint 
of  a  cravat,  and  was  as  ignorant  as  a  Turk  of  the  imprisonment 
of  breeches,  can  hardly  be  allowed  to  plead  that  Hummel 
was  a  homely  man,  fond  of  his  dinner,  and  with  little  oral 
wisdom  or  poetry  to  contribute.  In  right  of  his  magical  hands, 
and  aQ  that  they  could  suggest,  he  deserved  better  welcome ; 
and  the  facts  of  his  position,  however  unimportant,  however 
obsequiously  acquiesced  in  by  his  fellow-musicians,  have  always 
seemed  to  us  one  of  those  reproaches  and  inconsistencies  on 
which  the  historians  of  Art  and  patronage  cannot  fix  the  world's 
attention  too  strongly. 

Even,  however,  in  those  circles  where  the  Liszts,  and  the 
Landseers,  and  the  Loughs,  count  as  one  with  the  Liebigs,  and 
the  Lyttons,  and  the  Lingards,  in  the  scale  of  courteous  treat- 
ment, how  little  is  the  Artist's  true  position  ascertained,  his 
true  vocation  understood!  How  often  is  he  foolishly  absolved 
from  all  responsibilities  as  a  gentleman — encouraged  in  absurd- 
ity! It  is  not  so  many  years  since  the  vulgarities  of  poor 
Hogg, —  when,  fired  by  toddy  and  impudence,  and  fascinated  by 
the  beauty  of  London  s  daughters,  who  pressed  around  him,  he 
gave  full  vent  to  his  strange,  nay,  sometimes  coarse  fancies, — 
were  retailed  from  drawing-room  to  drawing-room,  as  though 
each  had  been  Sydney  Smith's  or  Theodore  Hook's  "  last."  The 
licence  awarded  to  a  "  Driving  Cloud  "  or  a  "  Tobacco,"  is  not  sel- 
dom also  extended  to  the  poet-artist;  nay,  he  is  courted  the 
more  the  more  he  needs  it,  because  he  makes  "  a  better  show." 
The  ascendency  which  oddity  and  insolence  can  exercise  over 
popular  respect,  whether  impersonated  in  an  Abernethy  or  a 

Lady ,  takes  its  most  decided  form  and  colour  when  your 

painter  or  musician  is  the  exhibitor,  our  female  artist  must  have 
beauty  if  she  would  succeed ;  and,  lacking  this,  prepare  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  a  coarseness  and  cruelty  of  personal  criticism 
from  men,  who  loyally  maintain  that  "  one  who  is  public  pro- 
perty must  harden  herself  to  such  remarks."  Does  the  unfair- 
ness of  all  this  encouragement  to  charlatanry  and  vanity  in  the 
persons  of  those  who  are  already,  by  the  quickness  of  their  ima- 
ginations, too  severely  tempted, — never  occur  to  the  Maecenases, 
the  Amphitryons, — or  to  the  enthusiastic  crowd  they  assemble 
to  meet  the  man  of  Genius?  These  persons  would  be  too 
conscientious    to    administer   aqua-vita  to   the   drunkard,    to 
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thrust  dice  into  the  gambler's  hand,  to  stimulate  the  lunatic  by 
touching  the  chord  of  his  frenzies ;  yet  they  will  administer  to 
those  needing  sobriety  and  self-restraint  little  less,  the  intoxica- 
tions of  homage,  flattery,  and  curiosity,  lavished  on  points  totally 
unworthy,  under  the  amiable  pretence,  to  themselves,  that  they 
are  joining  in  Hero-worship.  Surely,  it  is  one  thing  to  overlook 
homeliness, — to  excuse  inexperience  in  such  small  conventional 
usages  as  Chesterfields  teach,  or  Brummels  codificate;  ano- 
ther to  nourish  affectations,  to  quicken  the  growth  of  selfish 
vanity; — to  place  our  idol  in  the  very  light  and  atmosphere 
where  the  corruption  of  "  moth  and  rust "  is  sure  to  proceed  the 
most  rapidly !  Yet  to  this  does  all  obsequious  attention  paid 
to  the  eccentricities  of  the  Artist  amount.  His  friends  are 
often  more  dangerous  than  his  contemners.  Are  we  so  far 
from  a  more  sensible  adjustment  of  intercourse,  from  the 
honour  of  truth  and  plain  dealing, — from  its  being  understood 
that  the  more  dearly  we  prize,  the  more  reverentially  we  look  up 
to  any  fellow-creature,  the  more  religiously  must  we  refrain 
from  all  that  can  injure  and  degrade  him?  Truly,  among  all 
the  missionaries  whom  society  has  welcomed, — whether  it  be 
a  De  Stael  gathering  around  her  in  May  Fair  a  congregation  to 
make  up  for  her  closed  church  in  the  Rue  de  Bac, — or  an  Irving 
storming  out  his  anathemas  against  Byronism  and  every  other 
excitement  save  his  own, — or  a  Webster,  by  his  striking  elo- 
quence (unconsciously  borne  out  by  his  striking  presence) 
pleading  for  an  increase  of  good  understanding  betwixt  England 
and  America, — he  would  be  among  the  most  human  and  the 
most  serviceable  who  should  say  to  patronizing  age  or  inge- 
nuous youth,  "  Have  mercy  on  the  man  and  woman  of  Genius ! 
do  not  confound  them  with  the  Katterfeltos  and  Vidocqs,  who 
will  leap  the  higher  and  talk  the  more  wondrously  in  propor* 
tion  as  you  stare  and  sympathize!  " 

Yet  a  word  or  two  must  be  added  on  the  morals  of  the 
Artist,  as  influencing  his  reception  in  society.  If  there  be  few 
duties  more  important  to  every  man  of  Genius  than  to  preserve 
his  relish  for  imaginative  beauty ;  by  cherishing  his  moral  purity 
— if  he,  beyond  all  other  men,  is  bound  to  avoid  intemperance, 
dishonour,  unchastity,  unequal  association,  if  he  would  succeed 
in  his  calling, — there  are  few  standards  more  difficult  to  adjust 
than  that  of  the  censorship  which  society  should  exercise  over, — 
of  the  allowance  it  may  be  expected  to  grant  to  a  class  at  once 
so  intimate  with  it,  and  so  separate  from  it, — by  nature  so 
strong,  by  education  so  frail,  as  the  company  of  artists.  To 
ourselves, — unfashionable  though  the  avowal  be, — few  manifes- 
tations of  injustice  seem  more  repulsive  than  those  which  are 
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shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  known  aberrations  of  persons  of 
genius!  On  the  one  side  we  have  a  choir  of  angry  ones 
listening  to  no  reason  whatsoever,  and  exclaiming  with  the 
'  gruff  papa '  in  '  The  Rejected  Addresses/ — "  There  you  go ! 
this  comes  of  playhouses !  this  is  always  the  way  with  your 
poets,  and  your  painters,  and  your  fiddling  people ! " — on  the 
other,  a  company  of  panegyrists  as  infallibly  certain  that  "  poor 

Mr.  's  neglected  wife  must  be  in  fault,"  for  the  logical 

reason,  because  "  she  was  so  inferior  to  himself;"  or  satisfied  that 

"  Mr. ought  to  have  contracted  his  debts,"  because  "you 

cannot  expect  persons  like  him  to  pay  attention  to  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life  !  "  Nor  are  we  sure  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
Artist,  the  world's  judgment  in  the  end  comes  always  right. 
Look  at  biographies  and  systems  of  philosophy ;  look  at  poe- 
tical elegies  and  poetical  celebrations,  whether  jubilant  or  fune- 
real! They  are  always  on  the  side  of  the  distinguished  as 
opposed  to  the  obscure,— -for  a  Siebenkas,  against  the  Lenette 
whose  homely  virtues  and  narrow  cupboard-wisdom  trouble  his 
happiness !  It  is  time  this  unfairness  should  cease, — time  that 
the  man  of  genius,  who  demoralizes  those  around  him  by  de- 
manding from  them  sacrifices  and  services  through  which  no 
creature  of  inferior  organization  can  pass  unharmed,  should  no 
longer  receive  the  support  and  assistance  of  persons  ready  to 
cheer  him  on  in  any  amount  of  tyranny  and  licence,  of  knavery 
or  hard-heartedness : — while  they  judge  hastily  and  doom  cruelly 
those  who  had  a  right  to  expect  from  him  that  the  glory  of  his 
greatness  should  encompass  them  as  a  light,  within  which  they 
might  walk  safely.  No  doubt  the  Artist,  beyond  all  men,  (since 
he  lives  chiefly  in  illusions,)  is  calculated  to  suffer  keenly  from 
attrition  against  natures  coarser,  sharper,  more  meagre  than 
his  own, — from  the  dull  wife,  or  the  exacting  father,  or  the 
child  sitting  in  judgment.  But  why  weaken  him  by  joining  in 
jeremiades  over  his  simplicity  and  want  of  worldly  prudence,  in 
denunciations  against  those  whom  his  success  may  have  helped 
to  intoxicate,  to  warp,  to  corrupt  ?  or  who,  early  distanced  by 
unequal  companionship,  have  sunk  into  petty  crime  or  paltry 
trickery,  alas !  too  often  winked  at  and  countenanced  by  the  one 
who  is  foremost  to  complain  thereof  to  his  admiring  and  eager 
congregation?  For  the  sake  of  the  great,  who  should  not  be 
forgiven  when  they  wane  and  dwindle  into  moral  littleness, — for 
the  sake  of  the  small,  who  should  not  be  persecuted  because  they 
cannot  elevate  themselves  into  poetical  sublimities  of  character 
and  action,  it  is  time  that  the  old  statutes  should  be  reconsi- 
dered. We  would  not  make  of  society  an  Inquisition,  a  Diony- 
sius'  E?ir,  into  which  Scandal  might  drop  any  permitted  quantity 
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of  venom, — an  ungenerous  tribunal,  applying  a  paltry  mercan- 
tile measure  to  the  finest  spirits  of  the  universe, — but  we  would 
have  in  the  case  of  "  The  Lion  "  a  more  vigilant  exercise  of  care! 
an  alteration  of  those  laws  which  uphold  him  in  every  error,  and 
self-indulgence,  and  injustice, — a  less  ready  credence  of  all  his 
complaints  against  the  mediocrities  whom  he  might  rule  and- 
direct  an  he  would;  but  whom,  according  to  the  world's  tacit 
and  open  counsels,  he  is  invited  to  maltreat,  to  despise,  to  accuse 
as  fatal  to  his  upward  progress  or  his  well-being. 

More  might  be  added  on  a  subject,  which,  though  threadbare, 
has  still  two  sides,  one  of  them  hitherto  all  but  untouched ;  but 
the  preacher  should  avoid  tediousness  well  nigh  as  sensitively  as 
heresy, — and  we  have  done.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  Artist 
will  hardly  try  the  truth  of  our  conclusions  which  are  capable  of 
being  worked  out,  whatsoever  be  his  form  of  occupation  or  his 
field  of  interest,  without  rising  better  and  stronger,  or  at  least 
less  feverish  and  more  hopeful,  from  the  calculation.  We  are 
persuaded  that  society  might  gain  yet  more  from  them, — an 
enjoyment  unmixed  with  self-reproach,  undisturbed  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  scruple,  animated  by  the  presence  of  a  purpose. 
And  let  those  laugh  who  will ;  and  those  who  will,  caution  all 
rightly-thinking  persons  to  keep  clear  of  such  rhapsodies  as  ours. 
We  are  assured  that  there  are  some  to  whom  they  will  speak,  and 
who  will  go  on  their  way  calmed  and  supported  by  the  Knowledge 
that  sympathy  with  their  struggles  does  not  mean  excuse  for 
their  follies.  There  are  some  who  will  listen ;  heartened  to  en- 
tertain, to  discriminate,  and  to  assist  Genius  by  the  intimation 
that  the  best  Artist  should  be  also  the  brst  man  ;  and  that 
insomuch  as  he  is  not  to  fall  short  of  the  duties  of  his  mission, 
he  must  be  helped,  but  neither  flattered,  nor  persecuted,  by 
the  World! 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Code  of  Canons  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land. 

2.  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel  from  the  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh. 

3.  A  Letter  on  the  Recent  Schisms  in  Scotland,  $c.  By  the 
Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  M.A.,  Oxon.  London:  Len- 
drum. 

Wb  confess  to  an  especial  love  for  the  Scottish  branch  of  the 
Church  Catholic.  To  what  vicissitudes  has  it  not  been  abandoned 
since  Columba  and  so  many  blessed  saints  spread  its  fame  east, 
west,  north,  and  south :  then  followed  the  melancholy  usurpa- 
tion of  Rome,  succeeded  by  the  sanguinary  lawlessness  of  the 
Puritans.  The  churches  of  Ireland  and  of  Sweden  were  estab- 
lished by  its  missionaries ;  these  exist  still,  and  exist  as  the  re- 
cognised churches  of  their  respective  countries.  Their  bishops 
are  not  only  in  possession  of  their  lawful  sees,  but  the  state  in 
both  cases  upholds  their  rights  and  vindicates  their  authority. 
Alas,  for  their  desolate  mother !  The  forsaken  Church  of  Scot- 
land, robbed  of  her  inheritance,  has  now  but  her  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter to  rely  on ;  but  she  may  yet  take  courage,  for  He  will  never 
betray  her  or  forsake  her.  Of  late,  too,  a  happy  increase  of 
ardour  and  of  zeal  has  been  observed  amongst  her  children. 
Unfortunately,  the  issue  (as  in  too  many  cases)  has  been  the 
secession  or  ejection  from  her  community  of  those  who  were 
unworthy  of  her. 

A  bishop  even  of  a  sister  church,  alas !  that  we  should  have  to 
say  so, — has  lent  his  aid  and  countenance  to  a  most  factious  and 
insolent  act  of  schism ;  and  though  he  has  been  already  severely 
although  kindly,  rebuked  by  a  brother  bishop,  one  of  the  episcopal 
dignitaries  of  the  Scottish  Church,  yet  we  consider  ourselves  per- 
fectly justified  in  once  more  calling  attention  to  this  ill-omened 
interference,  and  the  judicious  but  authoritative  censure  it  haa 
drawn  down  upon  his  head.  The  cause  of  schism  is  undoubt- 
edly well  known  to  all  our  readers.  We  may  as  well  state,  how- 
ever, that  it  originates  in  a  verbal  difference  in  the  Consecration 
of  the  elements  in  the  Communion-office  of  the  British  and 
Scotch  Churches.  These  churches  hold  alike,  and  profess 
equally  their  faith  in  a  Real  but  Spiritual  Presence,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  horrible  dogma  of  Transubstantiation.    It  so  hap- 

VOL  VII. — no.  II.  u 
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pens,  however,  that  the  Church  of  England  uses  Rome's  form  of 
consecration  of  the  elements,  whilst  the  Church  of  Scotland 
has,  perhaps  wisely,  replaced  this  hy  the  form  in  use  in  die 
Church  Catholic  at  a  very  early  period,  many  centuries  before 
the  heretical  dogma  of  Transubstantiation  was  even  dreamt  oL 
Some  veiy  weak  and  naturally  rebellious  men,  however,  have 
thought  fit  to  discover,  or  assert,  that  this  ancient  Catholic-  form 
was  much  more  popish  than  the  popish  form  itself,  (inasmuch  as 
it  only  existed  some  centuries  before  Popery  assumed  a  recog- 
nisable position) ;  and  these  wise  men  further  hold,  that  to  deliver 
the  Scotch  Church  from  the  snares  of  Popery  the  ante  and  anti- 
popish  form  must  be  forthwith  abandoned,  and  the  real  popish 
form  itself  adopted  in  its  stead.  The  Scotch  bishops,  unable  to 
recognise  the  validity  of  this  reasoning,  actually  opposed  them- 
selves to  the  proposed  change.  The  discontented  members  ac- 
cordingly have  felt  it  their  duty  to  separate  themselves  (many  of 
them  had  been  ejected  previously)  from  the  body  of  the  church, 
and  have  formed  themselves  into  free  episcopal  communities, 
who  hold  episcopal  superintendence  to  be  something  altogether 
superfluous,  and  indeed  rather  popish  in  its  bearings. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  these  things  with  common  patience ; 
but  our  indignation  is  considerably  increased  by  the  appearance 
of  an  Irish  bishop  in  the  polemical  arena,  and  his  professed  opi- 
nion, that  the  Scotch  Episcopalians  were  right  in  leaving  a  church 
which  would  not  adopt  a  popish  form  to  shield  it  from  the  charge 
of  popery ;  and  further,  that  they  would  be  certainly  justified 
under  such  circumstances  in  rebelling  against  their  bishops  alto- 
gether, and  forming  themselves  into  independent  communions 
which  should  live  without  any  bishops,  (still,  of  course,  remain- 
ing Episcopalians,)  until  the  bishops  abandoned  their  own  opi- 
nions, and  adopted  those  of  their  rebellious  children.  In  answer 
then  to  this  most  extraordinary  publication,  the  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh has  indited  the  gently  worded,  yet  truly  severe  epistle  to 
which  we  have  above  alluded,  which,  thus  dismisses  the  episcopal 
offender : — 

"  Your  lordship  must  have  been  aware  that  the  publication  of 
your  letter  would  cause  regret,  and  probably  irritation,  in  the  minds 
of  Scottish  Episcopalians,  and  more  especially  of  clergymen  who,  with 
English  orders,  minister  in  this  Church.  One  of  our  supposed  errors 
is,  that  we  entertain  a  high  respect  for  Bishops,  as  such;  and  so 
pointed  a  condemnation  of  our  Church  by  a  Bishop  of  an  orthodox 
Qhurch  in  communion  with  our  own,  would  of  course  weigh  heavily 
upon  our  minds.  But  we  are  supported  by  a  firm  belief  that  your 
lordship  has,  in  this  matter,  acted  errante  clave.  We  plead  •  not 
guilty/  to  the  charges  brought  against  us ;  and  we  appeal  from  the 
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judgment  of  the  Bishop  of  Cashel  to  the  judgment  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  There  is  one  point  of  a  personal 
nature  which  I  think  it  right  to  mention  before  I  conclude.  The 
letter  which  has  given  occasion  to  these  remarks,  and  which  is  signed 
*  R.  Cashel,'  may  or  may  not  have  been  written  by  your  lordship ; 
it  may  have  been  published  by  the  friends  or  the  enemies  of  truth, 
and  with  or  without  your  lordship's  sanction.  It  may  appear  that 
I  ought  to  have  withheld  the  publication  of  these  remarks  till  I  had 
ascertained  the  truth  as  to  these  alternatives.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  letter  is,  I  am  informed,  producing  bad  effects,  which  it 
is  my  duty,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  counteract.  As,  then,  I  have  not  at- 
tributed to  your  lordship  any  thing  worse  than  ignorance  of  the  real 
character  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  and  such  rashness 
as  must  be  imputed  to  every  man  who  writes  and  publishes  upon  a 
subject  of  which  he  is  ignorant;  and  as  I  am  quite  prepared  to  with- 
draw such  imputations  as  soon  as  I  am  informed  that  your  lordship 
did  not  write  the  letter,  or  that  it  has  been  published  contrary  to  your 
wishes,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  thought,  by  any  competent  judge,  to 
have  infringed  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  nigh  office  you  hold  in 
the  Church  of  Christ.     I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant, 

"  C.  C.  Tbrrot,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 
"  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashcir 

This  calm  and  dignified  rebuke  will,  we  trust,  operate  as  a 
serviceable  caution  for  the  future,  both  to  the  Bishop  of  Cashel, 
and  to  any  other  incautious  writer  disposed  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. 

In  the  whole  of  this  case  the  right  is  so  manifestly,  so  gla- 
ringly we  may  say,  on  the  side  of  the  Scotch  prelates,  that  we 
cannot  but  wonder  at  the  short-sightedness  of  any  man  who,  at 
a  certain  distance  from  the  scene,  and  therefore  able  to  free  him* 
self  from  the  influences  of  all  party  clamour,  should  still  think 
proper  to  maintain  the  cause  of  these  doubly  unfortunate  schis- 
matics ;  unfortunate  not  only  in  being  condemned  by  all  sensible 
and  reasonable  men  of  all  parties,  but  also  in  the  deprivation  of 
the  appointed  means  of  grace,  in  exclusion  from  communion  with 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  the  ordinary  channel  of  salvation. 

It  may  be  asked,  Why,  then,  under  such  circumstances,  it  was 
at  all  necessary  for  Mr.  Montgomery  to  nen  that  admirable  letter 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  which  has 
no  doubt  been  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  gene- 
ral consent  of  all  moderate  men,  with  respect  to  the  utterly  un- 
justifiable nature  of  the  schism  which  has  disturbed  one  of  the 
oldest  and  purest  churches  of  Christendom  ?  Our  very  simple 
answer  to  this  inquiry  would  be  the  feet,  that  a  cause  however 
just  must  be  defended ;  that  truth  cannot  make  itself  known,  as 
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truth,  jof  itself.    The  testimony  of  Mr.  Montgomery  was  cer- 
tainly very  important  in  this  matter.    He  has  acted  for  six  years 
as  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church ;  he  has  presided 
even  over  a  congregation  which  has  unhappily  assumed  a  schis- 
matic position;  and  this,  be   it  observed,   to  a  great  extent, 
through  the  agency  of  the  churchwardens  who  have  opposed 
themselves  to  the  wishes  and  entreaties  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
congregation.     Under  such  circumstances,  however,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  Mr.  Montgomery  should  have  felt  himself  bound 
to  come  forward,  and  he  has  certainly  penned  a  most  admirable 
epistle  to  one  of  the  chief  offenders  at  St.  Jude's,  Glasgow,  some 
extracts  from  which  we  will  lay  before  our  readers.     But  first, 
let  us  remark,  that  Mr.  Montgomery's  opinion  is  the  more  im- 
portant in  this  matter,  because  he  is  known  to  be  a  moderate 
though  truly  CathoHc  churchman.     He  has  been  assailed,  indeed, 
most  violently  by  evangelical,  tractarian,  and  infidel  writers,  but 
few  men  have  a  larger  circle  of  admirers.     He  belongs  to  no 
party,  yet  receives  the  eulogiums  of  the  more  moderate  of  alL 
His  position  is  indeed  a  peculiar  one.     We  are  sorry  that  with 
his  true  Church  principles  he  should  be  in  any  degree  mixed  up 
with  the  Private-chapel  System,  and  we  know  that  many  good 
people  have  a  prejudice  against  him  on  this  account ;  but,  judg- 
ing from  all  we  have  read  or  heard  from  him,  we  are  emboldened 
to  assert,  that  it  is  want  of  due  patronage,  and  not  private  choice, 
which  places  him  in  this  position.    We  really  deprecate  deeply 
that  indifference,  through  which  such  true  churehmen,  so  stern  in 
their  resistance  to  Popery,  so  firm  in  their  adherence  to  Church 
principles,  receive  no  degree  of  countenance  in  high  quarters. 
Surely  some  living  at  the  West-end  might  be  found  for  such  a 
man  as  Montgomery ;  so  eloquent  and  yet  so  orthodox ;  so  free 
from  party  bias  and  yet  so  earnest ;  a  man,  who  through  the 
medium  of  his  "  Gospel  before  the  Age,"  and  other  similar  works, 
has  achieved  substantial  good  for  his  generation,  and  infused 
into  the  literature  of  the  land  the  holiest  associations.     He  is 
too,  by  all  accounts,  both  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  one 
who  would  therefore  recommend  himself  to  any  and  every  so- 
ciety.   We  fear  we  shall,  under  present  circumstances,  long  have 
to  regret  his  occupation  of  a  post  which  is  decidedly  beneath 
him,  and  which  is  rarther  calculated  to  give  a  false  impression  of 
his  principles  and  general  character.    It  is  our  intention,  in  an 
article  on  Church  Patronage,  in  a  future  number  to  show  the 
process  by  which  preferment  is  disposed  of  in  the  Church.     We 
are  quite  aware  we  shall  then  say  some  unpalatable  truths,  but 
we  feel  the  present  system  must  be  either  extensively  modified, 
or  utterly  abolished. 
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To  return  to  the  letter  before  us,  addressed  to  the  schismatic 
Churchwarden  who  had  written  to  Mr.  Montgomery  on  "behalf 
of  his  brethren :  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  a  clearer  view  of 
the  case  in  a  few  plain  and  straight-forward  words  than  has  been 
done  on  this  occasion  by  the  former  minister  of  St.  Jude's.  He 
says : — 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  feel  it  a  duty,  bound  upon  my  soul 
by  Christ  and  his  Church,  to  tell  those  who  sought  my  advice,  that 
4  if  St.  Jude's  were  separated  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  presided  over  in  this  rent  and  riven  state  by  an  unau- 
thorized English  Presbyter,  the  Church  would  be  schismatical,  and 
all  connected  with  it  schismatics/  And  now  permit  me  to  ask  what 
other  doctrine  could  I, — as  a  Churchman  who  conscientiously  be- 
lieves our  blessed  Lord  to  have  founded  an  Ecclesiastical  Society  for 
men,  as  well  as  to  have  delivered  a  Gospel  to  men, — have  given? 
You  think  it,  perhaps,  harsh  and  uncharitable  to  term  the  proceed- 
ings of  Mr.  Miles  *  schismatical/  and  those  who  applaud  them 
4  schismatics;'  but,  in  truth,  it  is  by  logical  necessity,  and  not  by 
moral  choice,  those  who  believe  Episcopacy  to  be  of  God  are  com- 
pelled to  this  conclusion.  Among  the  maxims  almost  coeval  with 
the  apostolic  age  are  these,  *  Est  ecclesia  in  episcopo.9  '  Nullus  epis- 
ccpHsy  nulla  ecclesia.9  If,  therefore,  a  Presbyter,  having  episcopal 
orders,  presume  to  preach  the  word,  administer  the  sacraments,  and 
preside  over  a  congregation  wilfully  separating  itself  from  all  episco- 
pal authority  and  control, — such  a  Presbyter,  and  such  congregation, 
are  in  a  schismatical  position.  J  am  quite  aware  that  sophistical 
arguments  have  been  used,  in  order  to  melt  the  sin  of  schism  awav, 
as  though  it  had  no  substantive  reality ;  but  as  lone  as  we  read  in 
Scripture,  *  Mark  them  that  cause  divisions,' — *  that  there  be  no  divi- 
sions among  you,'—  *  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,'  &c.  &c 
none  but  those  whose  Bible  is  their  own  will,  can  despise  an  Apostle's 
warning.  Schism,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Church 
Universal  in  every  age,  is  a  rent  in  the  visible  unity  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline, even  as  heresy  is  a  rent  in  the  invisible  unity  of  doctrine  and 
principle.  It  therefore  seems  to  me  the  reverse  of  charity  towards 
men,  if  those  who  solemnly  believe  schism  to  be  treason  towards 
Christ  should  hesitate  to  call  things,  not  by  the  soft  nomenclature 
which  indifference  approves,  but  by  names  which  express  the  nature 
of  the  object  to  which  they  are  applied.  Here,  as  in  other  questions 
which  involve  rectitude  and  conscience,  *  Amicus  Plato,  sed  magi* 
arnica  Veritas9 " 

No  eulogium  will  be  necessary  to  convey  our  impression  of 
the  admirable  clearness  of  this  writing.  One  more  long  ex* 
tract  we  must  quote.  No  Churchman,  after  perusing  it,  can 
henceforth  venture  to  question  the  orthodoxy  of  Mr.  Montgo- 
mery :  it  is  indeed  beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil. 
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It  is  in  reply  to  a  warning,  that '  perilous  times  are  approach- 
ing, and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  sink  all  minor  dif- 
ferences,' &c.  &c. 

"  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  c  times  *  will  become  more  *  perilous/ 
because  self-will,  under  an  evangelical  form,  will  manifest  itself  in 
churches,  and  that  a  democratic  chartism  will  array  its  banded  powers 
of  bigotry  and  fanaticism  against  whatever  in  the  Church  is  orderly, 
and  in  society  gradations!?  Does  not  St.  Jude,  in  his  epistle,  inti- 
mate, that  even  in  his  day  '  perilous  times '  were  begun;  and  that  those 
characters  who  assisted  the  danger,  were  men  who  '  despised  domi- 
nion/ and  speak '  evil  of  dignities  T  As  to  the  '  precious  truths  of 
the  Gospel/  I  hope  I  value  and  revere  them  quite  as  much  as  those 
who  count  a  bishop's  authority  as  a  thing  of  nought;  indeed,  if 
by  the  '  precious  truths  of  the  Gospel'  you  mean  not  simply  a  few 
texts  elastically  applied  to  sectarian  views,  but  the  whole  '  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus/  then  are  you  bound  to  reverence  Him,  who  hath 

*  appointed  divers  orders  in  the  Church/  and  who,  by  His  apostle, 
now  gives  you  and  all  this  advice, — to  '  know  them  which  labour 
among  you  and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord/ — By  *  the  precious 
truths/  I  fear,  however,  you  mean  a  few  unconnected  texts  which 
are  opposed  to  Popery,  and  which  form  the  watch-words  of  those 
who  love  a  partial  Gospel,  because  they  prefer  a  self-invented 
church.  If  so,  let  me  freely  state,  that  around  such  sectarianism  I 
have  no  desire  to  '  rally.' — To  *  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  Saints/  is  an  heroic  duty ;  but  let  us  beware  that  we  do  not 
confound  a  contention  for  our  own  presumed  infallibility  '  with  a 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints.'  From  that i  faith '  you  may  in- 
deed exclude  the  *  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship/  (see  Acts  ii. 
chap.,  42nd  verse)  ;  but  those  who  believe  the  creed  they  repeat  every 
Sunday  to  be  something  more  than  mere  sound,  include  that  *  fellow- 
ship '  to  which  I  refer,  in  the  words  «  Holy  Catholic  Church/ — 

*  However  highly  you  value  church  order  and  discipline,  you  would 
never  put  them  in  the  balance  with  purity  of  doctrine.'  I  do  not 
precisely  understand  the  meaning  or  intention  of  these  words.  Dis- 
cipline and  doctrine,  though  in  themselves  distinct,  with  Evangelical 
Churchmen  always  go  together ;  they  neither  compare  them  nor  con- 
trast them ;  therefore  they  can  see  no  necessity  for  dividing  them. 
That  divine  Lord,  from  whom  all  saving  doctrine  flows,  is  He  from 
whose  apostolical  representatives  all  Catholic  discipline  descends; 
and  what  God  by  His  Spirit,  Word,  and  Apostles  '  hath  joined  to- 
gether/ why  should  the  erring  genius  of  modern  innovation  attempt 
to  *  put  asunder  ? ' — The  fact  is,  my  dear  sir,  in  your  mind,  and  also 
in  the  minds  of  that  peculiar  class  in  theology  whose  tenets  have  a 
strong  Geneva  bias,  there  is  a  secret  fallacy  at  work;  namely,  you 
imagine,  that  between  sound  Church manship  and  genuine  Spirituality 
there  is  a  necessary  opposition.  But  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
state  where,  but  in  the  morbid  creations  of  mistaken  fancy,  such  an 
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opposition  exists  ?  Because  I  love  the  Church,  must  I  necessarily 
be  faithless  unto  Christ  ?  Because  I  value  '  the  body,'  does  it  fol- 
low that  I  cease  to  reverence  '  the  head  ? '  Because  I  appreciate  the 
privilege  of  apostolic  government,  order,  discipline,  and  ceremonies, 
am  I  compelled  to  confound  the  means  with  the  end,  or  to  mistake 
the  channels  by  which  certain  blessings  are  conveyed  for  the  nature 
of  these  blessings  themselves  ?  Your  *  balance '  then  is  altogether 
unrequired :  when  we  are  compelled  by  persecution,  or  exile,  or  by 
the  iron  hand  of  political  necessity,  to  separate  doctrine  from  disci- 
pline, it  will  be  quite  time  for  us  to  determine  which  is  preferable. 
At  present,  when  we  may  and  ought  to  have  both,  why  institute  a  con* 
trast  where  no  comparison  is  needed?" 

This  is  plain  speaking;  peculiarly  valuable  as  coming  from 
this  quarter.  Mr.  Montgomery  knows  the  Scotch  Church  well ; 
he  is  a  truly  moderate  Churchman  ;  he  sympathizes  in  all  lawful 
things  with  these  self-dubbed  "  Evangelical  disturbers;  and  yet 
see,  how  sternly,  though  mildly,  he  condemns  and  exposes  them. 
We  accept  his  witness  with  pleasure,  and  doubt  not  that  his 
admirable  pamphlet  (which  is  really  a  valuable  compendium  of 
all  that  is  necessary  to  know  upon  the  subject)  has  already 
effected,  and  will  yet  effect,  considerable  and  extensive  good. 
We  have  devoted  these  few  pages  to  the  subject,  because  we 
cannot  but  sympathize  as  Christians  with  the  Church  Catholic, 
and  gladly  recognise  that  no  branch  of  it  has  stronger  claims  on 
our  recognition  and  admiration  than  the  existing  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Her  bishops  appear  to  be  truly  apostolic  in  their  lives  and 
doctrine :  models  of  what  really  Christian  bishops  should  be. 
We  see,  too,  that  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  is  shaken  to  the  very 
core.  Tne  abandonment  of  Catholic  discipline  is  reaping  its 
usual  disastrous  consequences.  Perhaps  at  no  very  distant 
period  the  Scottish  Church  shall  receive  to  her  fold  a  large  body 
both  of  the  presbytery  and  laity  of  the  kirk,  and  henceforth 
assume  her  ancient  position  as,  not  only  what  she  is  now,  de 
facto  and  dejure  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  also,  as  the  Church 
of  the  Scotch  People,  "  the  Catholic  and  Christian  mother  of  the 
land." 
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The  government  of  a  "  pure  Democracy,"  now  exercising  so 
vast  an  influence  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  naturally 
excites  the  attention  of  all  the  thinkers  of  Europe.  We  are 
now  enabled  coolly  and  dispassionately  to  form  some  opinion  of 
the  workings  of  this  great  system,  in  the  contemplation  of  a  go- 
vernment which  has  existed  for  half  a  century,  and  that  in  con- 
nexion  with  a  country  abounding  in  all  the  elements  of  social 
prosperity.  Plenty,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  enterprise, 
combined  with  a  superabundance  of  the  natural  sources  of  exist- 
ence, an  extent  of  soil  capable  of  nourishing  its  present  popular 
tion  multiplied  ten,  twenty,  nay,  perhaps  a  hundred-fold,  the 
command  of  an  almost  unlimited  extent  (until  very  recently)  of 
foreign  capital, — these  and  other  moving  causes  have  co-operated 
to  render  the  United  States  of  America  socially  and  materially 
the  most  prosperous  of  civilized  lands ;  so  that  the  democratic 
principle  could  not  possibly  be  applied  under  more  favourable 
external  circumstances,  and  no  fairer  trial  could  be  made  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  democratic  form  of  government. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  let  us  inauire  what  we  really  mean 
by  this  principle  of  pure  democracy :  for  things  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  words,  though  the  latter  are  the  only  means  sup- 
plied to  us  of  conveying  our  perceptions  of  the  former.  To  the 
point.  What  is  democracy  ?  It  is  the  government  of  the  mass, 
or  rather  of  the  majority  amongst  the  mass,  without  any  division 
of  classes  or  distinction  of  individuals.  It  is  based  not  otily  on 
the  assumption  of  universal  liberty,  or  the  right  of  every  man  to 
employ,  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  the  faculties  be- 
stowed on  him  by  Providence,  (to  the  exception,  of  course,  of  any 
such  powers  as  may  illegally  injure  his  fellow-creatures,)  but  also 
on  the  theory  of  so-called  equality,  according  to  which,  strictly 
speaking,  all  men  should  possess  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
wealth,  rank,  and  influence.  We  need  not  say  that  the  expoun- 
ders of  this  system  are  generally  most  inconsistent  in  its  deve- 
lopement ;  and  hold,  that  whilst  the  possessions  of  the  father, 
however  acquired,  may  descend  to  the  son,  the  tangible  and  sub- 
stantial honours  attached  to  those  possessions  may  not.  Without 
expatiating,  however,  on  the  extreme  absurdity  and  injustice  of 
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this  distinction,  which  of  itself  affords  sufficient  proof  of  the  need- 
ful division  of  classes  into  wealthy  and  un  weal  thy,  titled  and  un- 
titled, let  it  suffice  us  for  the  present  to  observe,  that  in  the 
United  States  the  maintenance  of  all  hereditary  powers  and  laws, 
though  not  of  hereditary  riches,  is  held  inconsistent  with  a 
purely  democratic  government.  All  men  having  equal  power 
to  vote,  and  the  majority  of  the  community  under  all  circum- 
stances necessarily  pertaining  to  the  comparatively  poorer  classes, 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  these  institutions  is  the  absolute 
sway  of  these  poorer  classes,  which,  from  some  political  writers, 
has  received  tne  appellation  of  Monocracy.  So  much  for  the 
nature  of  the  system  which  we  are  called  upon  to  examine. 
Now  what  are  its  natural  workings  and  results,  as  exemplified 
in  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  feeling  of  the  community,  the 
existence  of  national  credit,  the  necessary  supremacy  of  law,  the 
whole  social  and  political  condition  of  the  population  thus  self- 
governed?  These  are  important  questions.  Replies  of  a  most 
unsatisfactory  nature  have  already  been  repeatedly  made  to 
them,  and  that  by  simultaneous  observers,  and  by  others  after 
considerable  intervals.  It  is  very  remarkable,  too,  that  those 
noted  in  their  native  country  for  the  decided  "  liberality "  of 
their  sentiments,  have  been  foremost  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
American  democracy.  In  mentioning  two  of  these,  Moore  and 
Charles  Dickens,  we  think  that  we  shall  be  held  to  have  suffi- 
ciently proved  our  case ;  for  both  of  these  observers  are,  or  at  all 
events  were,  characterised  at  the  period  of  their  observations  by 
the  possession  of  somewhat  "  ultra-liberal "  sentiments  and  opi- 
nions, and  yet  both  concurred  in  denouncing  the  thoroughly 
corrupt  administration  of  Republican  government  in  America, 
and  in  expressing  their  conviction  that  the  workings  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  were  evil  and  mischievous  in  the  extreme.  Such 
testimonies,  coming  from  such  men,  have  naturally  had  their 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  British  public,  and  have  wrought  in 
many  persons  a  horror  of  democracy  and  its  results,  which  it  is 
certainly  our  wish  rather  to  deepen  than  to  dispel. 

Having  made  this  frank  confession,  let  us  at  once  enter  upon 
the  more  immediate  subject-matter  of  this  article,  and  call  our 
readers'  attention  to  a  work,  the  proof-sheets  of  which  only  have 
been  submitted  to  us,  and  which  appears  to  us  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance as  fixing  the  previous  convictions  entertained  by  this 
country's  lawgivers,  and  establishing  calmly  and  dispassionately 
the  utter  incompetence  to  the  effect  of  grand  national  results  and 
true  national  prosperity  of  the  so-called  democratic  system. 

Mr.  Wyse,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  the  brother  of  the  ho- 
nourable member  for  Waterford,  and,  as  we  understand,  both  a 
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Roman  Catholic  and  a  Whig.  At  least  he  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  pertaining  to  this  coalition,  though  perhaps  his  residence 
of  so  many  years  in  a  "  purely  democratic  "  republic  may  have 
modified  his  views  also  pf  home  politics ;  and,  indeed,  sentiments 
and  opinions  expressed  by  him  in  the  course  of  this  work,  lead  us 
to  surmise  that  such  supposition  is  by  no  means  without  founda* 
tion.  But  however  this  may  be,  Mr.  Wyse  is  surely  a  fair  wit- 
ness on  this  subject,  if  any  such  can  be  found ;  and  we  cannot 
therefore  but  treat  with  respect  his  strongly  expressed  opinion, 
based  upon  results  and  facts  which  he  statistically  and  other- 
wise lays  before  us.  The  book  is  written  in  the  tone  of  a  calm 
dispassionate  inquirer :  rather  of  a  man  of  business  than  of  a  po- 
litical partisan.  It  is  a  work  of  high  and  enduring  value,  as  em- 
bodying the  most  important  and  most  lucid  statements  respecting 
the  resources  for  all  purposes  of  the  United  States,  with  refer- 
ence to  their  internal  administration,  and  the  moral,  social,  poli- 
tical, and  religious  condition  of  their  inhabitants.  Some  readers 
may  consider  the  work  rather  instructive  than  entertaining.  It 
is  essentially,  we  repeat  it,  the  production  of  a  careful  and  highly 
cultivated  man  of  business;  and  therefore  much  weight  must 
necessarily  be  attached  to  opinions  based  upon  evidence  of  the 
soberly  weighed  convictions.  Some  readers,  then,  may  perhaps 
be  surprised  to  find  that  this  dispassionate  inquirer,  this  practi- 
cal thinker,  after  much  deliberation,  announces  this  final  state- 
ment, that  he  would  sooner  live  under  despotism  than  this  foul 
democracy.     Yes, .  that  he  would 

"  as  soon  live  under  the  most  intolerant  of  European  despotisms, 
where  he  might  at  least  hope  to  be  freed  from  the  venality,  the  cor- 
ruption, and  inherent  vice  that  mark  the  daily  and  hourly  progress 
of  American  legislation,  and  the  uncertain  dispensation  of  its  laws; 
believing,  as  he  does,  that  the  despotism  of  one  man  is  at  all  times 
more  supportable,  more  easily  bearable,  than  the  uncontrolled 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  many."   (vol.  i.,  p.  107.) 

And  again,  p.  225,  we  find  the  following  deliberate  expression 
of  a  conviction  most  fully  shared  by  ourselves,  and  which  it  is 
our  present  intention  to  communicate  to  our  English  readers. 
Thus  speaks  Mr  Wyse  :* 

"  ^l°™  t|?e8e  and  many  other  recorded  instances,  now  forming  a 
part  ot  the  domestic  history  of  the  United  States,  it  were  no  longer 
possible  to  disguise  the  truth,  the  plain  intelligible  fact,  demonstrated 
by  every  succeeding  day's  experience,  of  the  entire  supremacy  of  the 
people,  or  rather  of  the  very  populace,  over  all  law,  order,  or  properly 

to  riiStl^*«!Sll!l?i,toe  Ubert7? in  our  extract*  ^  correct  a  few  misprints,  sad 
to  slight!  j  change  the  punctuation  of  some  passages. 
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defined  government,— originating,  as  we  verily  believe  it  does,  in  the 
extreme  feebleness  of  their  republican  institutions ;  in  their  manifest 
incapacity  to  control  the  masses,  or  limit  the  excesses  of  an  otherwise 
licentious,  corrupt,  and  unrestrained  population ;  but  more  especially 
in  the  essential  nature  of  the  Elective  principle  introduced  into  every 
department  of  the  internal  government  of  the  country,  which  places 
the  entire  executive  authority  at  the  mere  will  and  beck  of  an  oscilla- 
ting and  heartless  mobocracy.  It  were  impossible,  we  assume,  that 
these  excesses  could  ever  take  place,  or  continue  for  a  season,  were 
the  laws  but  properly  and  efficiently  administered,  if  punishment  were 
the  certain  consequent  of  crime,  and  the  mere  will  of  the  many 
ceased  to  legitimatize  the  most  daring  acts  of  wickedness  and  insubor- 
dination. The  extreme  weakness  and  incapacity  of  the  executive  in 
(his  respect, — its  utter  inability  to  protect  the  peaceable  and  honest 
citizens  or  to  punish  the  guilty, — has  heretofore  lent  an  undue  sanc- 
tion to  these  enormities.  And  though  Americans,  in  their  foolish 
pride  and  affected  notions  of  superiority,  are  loath  to  attribute  these 
every-day  scenes  of  iniquity  and  brutal  outrage  to  this  self-evident  and 
very  palpable  cause, — that  extends  immunity  to  crime  in  proportion 
to  its  atrocity  and  daring, — they  will  in  the  end  find  their  only  hope  of 
a  return  to  any  permanent  state  of  social  order  and  of  peace,  in  a  total 
reconstruction  of  their  present  form  of  government,  and  an  entire 
remodelling  of  the  institutions  under  which  they  live" 

We  also  are  of  opinion  that  this  republic  will  be  compelled, 
sooner  or  later,  to  have  recourse  to  the  sweeping  reform  here  in- 
dicated, unless  indeed  an  utterly  lawless  anarchy  is  to  involve  its 
dearest  interests  in  ruin ;  though  even  this  anarchy  must  pro- 
bably result  in  an  eventually  improved  state  of  things :  and  we 
hold  that  the  change  effected  must  be  so  sweeping  as  to  involve 
a  social  and  political  revolution  of  the  most  remarkable  nature, 
and  substitute  a  partially  aristocratic  government,  and  perhaps  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  for  the  democratic  republicanism  which 
is  now  degrading  this  nation  daily  in  the  social,  moral,  and  reli- 
gions scale.  Our  objection  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  principle 
in  auestion,  independent  of  its  peculiar  working.  We  hold  that 
lawlessness  and  "  pure  democracy  "  are  necessary  and  inevitable 
concomitants,  though  we  admit  that  the  anomalies  and  influ- 
ences of  a  former  aristocratic  and  monarchical  system  may  for 
some  time  continue,  after  the  adoption  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple, to  hold  that  lawlessness  in  check  which  sooner  or  later 
must  result  from  it.  The  question  lies  here  between  authority 
and  the  mere  will  of  the  majority.  If  the  latter  constitute  the 
absolute  court  of  appeal,  to  which  all  questions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  to  be  submitted  for  solution,  to  which  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  truth  are  to  be  held  subject;  if  law  and  government,  and 
in  fact,  authority  itself,  are  all  to  be  held  identical  with  this  de- 
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spotic  will ;  then  is  it,  beyond  the  power  of  controversy,  that  no 
security  whatever  can  exist  against  the  most  lawless  and  terrible 
forms  of  despotism,  and  that  a  country  inflicted  with  the  curse 
of  such  a  government  is  utterly  unfit  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of 
any  right  thinking  or  right  feeling  individual.  And  the  despo- 
tism of  this  system  is  in  so  far  more  terrible  and  more  lawless 
than  that  of  any  absolute  monarch,  in  as  far  as  the  right  to  govern 
of  that  monarch  is  always  based  upon  revealed  religion,  and 
closely  connected  with  other  hereditary  institutions, — such  as  the 
church,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  laws  of  the  realm, — which,  on  all 
ordinary  occasions  at  least,  the  most  sanguinary  despot  is  com- 

?elled  to  treat  with  an  outward  show  of  respect  and  reverence, 
'hese  institutions,  more  particularly  those  of  the  church  and  the 
laws  or  natural  code  of  rights,  are  associated  with  the  most  de- 
spotic monarchies,  and  the  very  assertion  of  the  principle  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  leads  inevitably  to  the  recognition  of  a  re- 
velation from  above,  which  must  restrain  such  tyranny  within  a 
certain  bound.  No  similar  restraints  are  there  to  the  will  of  a 
tyrant  majority.  This  recognises  no  authority  from  without,  no 
immutable  principles  of  right  and  wrong :  it  tramples  on  the 
church ;  it  virtually  abolishes  the  laws,  or  at  least  in  so  far  only 
observes  them  as  they  are  the  exponents  of  its  own  private  con- 
victions. Treating  government  as  a  mere  social  compact,  having 
annihilated  the  powers  that  be,  this  popular  will,  ever  changing, 
passing  rapidly  from  one  extreme  to  another,  absorbs  all  law,  all 
perception  of  right  and  wrong  within  itself,  and  acts  virtually  as 
its  own  God,  on  the  principles  advocated  by  an  Emerson  or  a 
Carlyle. 

Such  are  already  the  results  attained  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  calmly  and  dispas- 
sionately the  present  condition  of  the  leading  institutions  of  that 
country.  And  first  let  us  inquire  how  is  the  law  administered  ? 
The  law,  that  central  power  around  which  all  the  chief  interests 
of  the  country  group  themselves,  on  which  depends  its  social  and 
moral  prosperity,  which  we  may  justly  look  upon  as  the  great 
bond  of  society,  the  very  pledge  of  social  existence,  is  this  re- 
spected as  it  should  be  ?  Is  it  enabled  to  fulfil  its  primary  purpose 
in  this  Republic  ?  We  regret  deeply  to  be  compelled  to  yield 
an  answer  in  the  negative :  but,  alas !  practically  speaking,  the 
law,  whether  civil  or  criminal  is,  in  the  United  States,  the  crea- 
ture of  the  will  of  the  majority.  Terrible,  but  no  less  certain 
truth !  the  judges  in  all  courts  are  removable  from  time  to 
time,  and  owe  their  appointments  and  dismissals  almost  exclu- 
sively to  political  influence.  They  are  therefore  more  or  less  the 
creatures  of  party,  and  dare  pronounce  no  sentence,  however  un- 
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just,  which  is  known  to  contravene  "  the  will  of  the  people." 
Wretched  mockery  of  justice!  Yet  this  is  still  called  law,  and 
all  its  formalities  are  yet  observed.  Mr.  Wyse  enters  at  great 
length  into  this  question :  he  shows  that  in  the  civil  courts,  ow- 
ing partly  to  venality,  but  yet  more  perhaps  to  private  and  public 
influence  of  the  most  unjustifiable  order,  no  result  whatever  can 
on  any  occasion  be  reckoned  upon,  though  the  real  merits  of  the 
case  may  not  admit  of  a  moment's  question.  And  indeed  how 
should  this  be  otherwise,  when  the  appointment  of  the  judges  is 
dependant  on  popular  clamour,  and  is  almost  invariably  the  re- 
sult of  a  party  triumph  ?  when,  as  Mr.  Wyse  remarked,  in  a  pas- 
sage already  quoted  by  us,  the  so  called  Elective  principle  is  in- 
troduced into  every  department  of  the  country's  internal  govern- 
ment? Party  feelings  and  prejudices  influence  the  judgments 
given  in  American  courts  of  law  to  an  extent  almost  incredible 
to  Englishmen. 

*'  We  have  known,"  says  our  author,  "  lawyers  of  eminence  refuse 
to  be  engaged  in  a  suit,  unwilling  to  risk  their  reputations,  from  a 
certainty  of  defeat  in  acting  in  conjunction  with  others  of  their  pro- 
fession to  whom  the  presiding  judges  of  the  court  were  known  to  be 
hostile.  Nay,  to  such  an  extent  does  the  influence  of  a  friendly  feel- 
ing or  otherwise  existing  in  the  court  extend  itself,  that  we  were  our- 
selves individually  concerned  on  behalf  of  another  or  third  party  in 
a  chancery-suit  in  one  of  the  most  influential  States  of  the  Union, 
when  the  course  or  proceedings  to  be  adopted  were  suggested  and 
definitively  arranged,  the  bill  altered  and  amended  in  private  cham- 
ber, by  the  very  judge  who  was  afterwards  to  adjudicate  and  determine 
upon  its  merits  when  before  him  in  open  court.  We  inquired  of  our 
solicitor  how  this  could  come  to  pass,  or  for  an  hour  be  tolerated 
amongst  any  thinking  or  well-regulated  community,  and  received  as 
our  answer  that '  his  Honour '  was,  in  fact,  indebted  to  a  memorial 
that  had  been  signed  by  this  individual,  as  by  some  others,  for  the 
high  official  situation  which  he  then  occupied,  and  could  not  well 
refuse  any  return-service  of  this  kind  that  my  informant  might 
at  any  time  choose  to  exact  from  him.9'  (p.  28.) 

All  this,  be  it  remembered,  occurred  in  and  before  the  higher 
legal  tribunals  of  the  country.  The  so-called  Aldermen's  courts 
appear  to  be  nests  of  legal,  or  rather  illegal,  profligacy,  utterly 
independent  of  all  considerations  of  right,  and  solely  swayed  by 
motives  of  personal  pique  or  favour,  or  fears  of  popular  "  opinion." 
It  is  painful  to  dwell  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Wyse,  however, 
has  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  first  "  advocates  "  of  the 
country,  and  he  proclaims  thetn,  as  a  body,  to  be  utterly  devoid 
of  the  first  principles  of  common  honesty.     After  giving  the 
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names  of  the  chief  professional  agents  he  had  thus  employed, 
Storrs,  Betts,  Ogden,  &c.,  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  Of  the  twelve  or  thirteen  it  was  necessary  we  should  confide  to, 
nine  of  the  number  either  shamefully  and  deliberately  betrayed  the  trust 
we  had  reposed  in  them,  became  accessaries  with  the  parties  opposed 
to  do  us  mischief,  or  otherwise  compelled  us  to  purchase  their  fidelity 
and  questionable  services  by  the  tender  and  payment  of  an  unusual 
and  extravagant  bribe ;  which  the  tender  consciences  of  these  indi- 
duals  no  doubt  set  down  as  the  legitimate  perquisites  of  an  honourable 
profession.'  * 

We  may  truly  say,  that  in  all  civil  cases  the  justice  of  the  law 
is  worse  than  problematical.  It  may  be  imagined,  however,  that 
at  least  where  the  lives  of  citizens  are  concerned,  the  executive 
exercises  its  due  rights,  and  the  law  asserts  its  absolute  authority. 
But  no !  criminal  jurisprudence  is,  if  possible,  even  worse  ad- 
ministered than  that  of  the  civil  courts.  The  facts  which  may 
be  adduced  in  justification  of  this  assertion  are  so  notorious  as 
scarcely  to  need  recalling  here.  Who  knows  not  the  terrible 
excesses  of  Lynch  law,  in  full  operation  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, constantly  extending  its  range  of  operations,  and  laughing 
the  constituted  authorities  to  scorn, — nay,  often  even  abetted  by 
them?  For  day  by  day  is  the  terrible  principle  theoretically 
more  and  more  recognised,  and  practically  more  and  more  acted 
upon,  that  might  is  right,  that  the  mere  will  of  the  majority  is 
law.  The  most  fearful  enormities  are  constantly  perpetrated  by 
lawless  mobs,  connived  at  by  the  authorities,  and  at  all  events 
never  attempted  to  be  punished,  though  the  ringleaders  are  well 
known.  The  executive  is  too  weak !  What  is  law,  then,  in  such 
a  country  ?  A  dead  letter,  a  worse  than  idle  mockery.  And 
these  crimes,  or  rather  so-called  expressions  of  the  popular  will, 
are  increasing  year  by  year  in  number  and  enormity.  As 
Mr.  Wyse  very  justly  remarks, — 

"  This  *  Lynch  law  '  has  of  late  only  extended  its  influence  or 
practice  to  the  Eastern  or  Atlantic  cities,  and  at  the  rate  that  ii 
has  advanced,  assuming  new  daring  in  its  hourly  progress,  bids  fair 
to  become,  at  no  very  distant  day,  the  generally  adopted  code  of 
the  United  States."  (p.  202.) 

And  what  says  the  New  York  Sun,  the  leading  democratic 
organ  of  that  city  ?  Verily,  it  upholds  this  Lynch  law  as  rightful 
in  its  nature  and  beneficial  in  its  consequences,  and  more  than 
hints  that  it  should  at  once  be  put  into  general  practice  in  the  city 
of  New  York  itself.  Thus  does  this  journal,  with  its  daily  circu- 
lation of  twenty-six  thousand,  express  itself:  "  Even  in  this 
city,  it  is  no  small  restraint  that  prevents  our  citizens  from  fre- 
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quently  purifying  with  their  own  hands  the  moral  atmosphere 
from  those  deep-rooted  cries,  which  have  been  winked  at  and 
tacitly  encouraged  till  their  enormities  exceed  the  bounds  of 
forbearance,  and  have  sained  strength  and  influence  which 
render  the  present  superficial  administration  of  our  more  super- 
ficial laws  a  by-word  and  a  reproach."  Such,  then,  is  the  con- 
stant advance,  under  purely  democratic  auspices,  of  the  despotism 
of  the  popular  will,  overruling  all  law  and  justice,  and  sacrificing 
human  life  and  property  to  its  unhallowed  and  ungovernable 
desires. 

Law  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  administered  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  natural  correlative  of  these  social  enormities, 
national  faith  has  been  treated  as  a  thing  of  nought.  We  need 
not  here  dwell  upon  that  infamous  system  of  repudiation, 
utterly  uncalled  for  by  any  imaginary  necessities,  and  imposed 
wily  by  the  will  of  the  people,  because  the  majority  found  it 
more  immediately  convenient  to  rob  their  neighbours  than  to 
pay  them.  On  precisely  the  same  grounds  was  that  extraordi- 
nary compact  recently  entered  into  by  many  of  the  leading 
inhabitants  of  the  State  of  New  York,  binding  its  members  to 
pay  no  rent  whatever, — not  on  the  ground  of  the  exorbitance  of 
the  sum  demanded,  but  simply  on  that  of  the  popular  will, 
which  held  it  advisable  that  the  interest  of  the  few  (the  proprie- 
tors) should  yield  to  that  of  the  many  (the  rent-payers),  and 
opposed  itself  to  what  a  faction  in  this  country  even  has  dared 
to  denominate  class-legislation.  Our  readers  are,  no  doubt, 
already  aware  that  this  confederacy  has  existed  for  nearly  two 
years ;  that  the  executive  has  repeatedly  summoned  these  social 
repudiators  to  fulfil  their  legal  obligations  without  avail ;  that 
one  of  its  chief  officers  was  at  last  slaughtered  in  the  attempt  to 
place  a  proprietor  in  possession  of  his  own  mansion,  whereupon 
the  executive  abandoned  the  attempt  to  constrain  an  obedience 
to  laws,  which  were  practically  repealed  by  the  virtual  lawgivers, 
the  populace ;  and  that  up  to  a  recent  period  the  seditionists 
remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  thus  appropriated 
dwelling-places.*  Such  facts  as  these,  even  if  known,  should  still 
be  recalled  to  memory ;  particularly  on  such  an  occasion  as  the 
present,  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  take  a  general  estimate  of 
the  virtual  powers  and  usefulness  of  the  present  executive  of 
these  States. 

A  heavier  charge  than  any  heretofore  enumerated  remains, 
perhaps,  to  be  brought  forward,  and  yet  this  must  rather  be  re- 
garded as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  moving  causes  we 

*  We  understand  that  they  have  been  since  ejected ;  so  that  for  the  time  the 
storm  of  social  revolution  has  been  averted,  and  society  may  yet  be  said  to  exist 
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have  alluded  to.  Not  only  is  crime  of  all  kinds  terribly  on  the 
increase,  but  the  whole  moral  and  social  tone  of  the  population 
is  suffering  a  yearly  debasement  to  a  truly  fearful  extent.  It  is 
difficult  to  convey  in  sufficiently  impressive  words  our  deep 
sense  of  this  awful  national  calamity  amongst  those  united  to  us 
by  the  ties  of  kindred  and,  in  some  degree  at  least,  by  those  of 
(Christian  brotherhood.  Good  faith  seems  at  present  altogether 
unknown;   the  most  unblushing  falsehood  and  effrontery  are 

} practised  by  men  who  bear  the  highest  character  amongst  their 
bUow-citizens ;  infidelity,  heartlessness,  and  recklessness  progress 
daily,  and  all  the  national  springs  of  a  moral  and  religious  being 
appear  corrupted.  These  we  affirm  to  be  more  alarming  symptoms 
even  than  the  sudden  and  frequent  outbursts  of  popular  fury 
above  alluded  to.  A  perpetual  atmosphere  of  fraud  and  false- 
hood appears  to  pervade  all  the  social,  political,  and  moral 
spheres  of  being  in  this  republic*  No  man  can  trust  his  neigh- 
bour. The  very  first  principles  of  right  and  wrong  are  con- 
founded. Truth  is  no  longer  recognised  as  truth,  and  false- 
hood as  falsehood.  A  man  may  openly  glory  in,  is  openly  com- 
mended for,  those  words  and  deeds  wnich,  once  brought  home 
to  him,  would  in  our  country  inflict  eternal  infamy  upon  his 
memory.  All  travellers,  we  may  say  without  exception,  con- 
firm the  justice  of  these  remarks.  We  ourselves  met  but  re- 
cently a  young  American,  heir  to  a  large  property,  of  one  of  the 
first  families  in  the  States,  who  made  his  proficiency  in  falsehood 
a  matter  of  vain-glory,  and  declared  that  he  had  been  the  most 
thorough  and  successful  liar  in  the  whole  of  his  school  or  col- 
lege. What  can  be  the  eventual  consequence  of  the  workings 
of  such  principles,  or  rather  of  such  want  of  principle  ?  Already 
nearly  absolute  social  anarchy  seems  impendant.  What  sangui- 
nary revolutions  may  be  yet  in  store  for  these  victims  of  an  un- 
governable democracy!     We  almost  shudder  to  think. 

A  few  words  more  on  the  impelling  causes  of  this  state  of 
things.  The  one  then,  as  already  stated,  is  the  almost  ubiqui- 
tous influence  of  the  popular  Elective  principle,  as  opposed  to,  as 
overruling,  all  the  dictates  of  law,  order,  and  authority.  Bight 
and  wrong  having  no  longer  any  fixed  standard,  government 
being  only  a  matter  of  social  compact,  the  despotism  of  the 
masses  being  secured  through  the  practical  workings  of  univer- 
sal suffrage,  the  will  of  the  mob  becomes  virtually  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  constituted  authority,  the  absolute  and,  despotic  mo- 
narch de  facto,  from  whose  sentence  there  is  no  appeal.^  One 

*  How  strange  is  it  that  despotism  under  democratic  and  autocratic  forms,  in 
America  and  Russia,  should  reap  the  same  results :  not  only  prostration  of  the 
law,  but  abasement  in  all  the  religious  and  moral  feelings  of  toe  nation. 
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concomitant  cause  of  this  national  corruption  must  also  be 
briefly  alluded  to.  We  mean  the  adoption  of  the  so-called 
voluntary  principle  in  religion, — the  refusal  of  the  nation,  as 
a  nation,  to  recognise  Christ's  church.  How  far  this  course 
may  at  present  be  forced  upon  the  United  States,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  decide,  nor  will  we  inquire  in  what  degree  we  may  be  per- 
sonally held  responsible  for  our  brethren's  short  comings  in  this 
respect.  The  wet,  however,  is  evident.  The  Church  is  a  mere 
sect  amongst  other  sects,  unrecognised  save  as  a  sect  by  the 
State.  National  education  is  consequently  more  or  less  sepa- 
rated from  the  influences  of  religion,  and  an  universal  spirit 
of  irreverence  is  the  result,  finding  vent  occasionally  under  the 
form  of  lawless  irreverence,  at  other  times  under  that  of  un- 
blushing infidelity.  Mr.  Wvse  appears  to  us  nearly,  but  not 
wholly,  to  grasp  these  truths ;  he  wanders  round  and  round 
the  mount,  but  cannot  reach  the  summit ;  and  consequently  his 
views  upon  this  subject  are  devoid  of  that  distinctness  and 
lucidity  which  generally  distinguish  his  lucubrations.  He  is,  in 
feet,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  seeing  what  he  indeed  himself  con- 
fesses, the  terrible  use  made  of  their  power  by  the  schismatic 
priests  of  that  communion  within  the  spiritual  dominions  of  the 
Irish  Church,  he  can  scarcely  wish  the  population  of  the  United 
States  to  be  subjected  to  similar  influences.  We,  however,  who 
know  that,  generally  speaking,  the  efforts  of  the  Episcopalian 
energy,  whether  in  this  country  or  America,  are,  for  the  more 
part,  influenced  by  purely  disinterested  motives,  have  no  such 
scruples :  we  truly  wish  that  the  population  of  the  United  States 
were  under  what  we  consider  a  purely  Catholic  superintendence* 
and  we  question  greatly  whether,  despite  the  broadest  political 
changes,  the  present  Transatlantic  Republic  can  attain  any  thing 
like  an  approach  to  the  state  of  truly  moral,  social,  and  political 
prosperity  until  the  voluntary  principle  be  abandoned,  and  a 
true  Church  system  be  established  in  its  stead.  At  all  events, 
the  present  division  and  subdivision  of  spiritual  communities 
tends,  by  general  consent,  to  promote  the  spirit  of  irreverence 
andpractical  lawlessness  so  unhappily  prevalent. 

The  Church,  however,  must  be  left  for  the  present  to  make 
her  own  way  with  the  people,  nor  would  any  immediate  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  tne  State  be  at  all  advisable.  This  must 
be  prepared  for  by  many  years  of  social  and  political  reform. 
First,  it  will  be  necessary  to  infuse  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
aristocratic  element  into  the  constitution  of  the  country.  Some- 
thing approaching  to  the  nature  of  an  hereditary  peerage,  as  a 
primary  counterpoise  to  the  democratic  power,  is  ardently  de- 
sired by  many  enlightened  Americans.    The  appointment  of  the 
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chief  officers  of  the  law  for  life ;  the  abandonment  of  the  present 
annual  elections ;  the  adoption,  eventually,  of  even  some  species 
of  property-qualification, — all  these  primary  reforms  might  be  of 
service,  and  are,  indeed,  the  only  possible  means  of  arresting  the 
impetuous  and  ever  increasing  torrent  of  popular  lawlessness 
ana  anarchy.  Whether  they  will  ever  be  effected  without  the 
previous  intervention  of  the  most  sanguinary  revolution  and 
temporary  establishment  of  individual  despotisms,  we  presume 
not  to  decide.  We  must  not  always  judge  of  the  future  from 
the  pask  So  much,  however,  we  may  see ;  things  cannot  long 
continue  in  their  present  state.  We  fear  that  such  desperate 
evils  will  only  be  cured  by  desperate  remedies,  and  that  moral 
and  political  iniquities,  affecting  the  very  heart  of  the  nation  to 
its  core,  can  only  be  purged  away  by  an  era  of  fearful  strife  and 
lawless  desolation,  from  die  wreck  of  which  a  new  Atlantis  may 
arise.  May  such  gloomy  anticipations  never  be  realized !  Mean- 
time, we  will  not  pause  to  dwell  upon  that  terrible  curse  of 
intestine  slavery,  which  lies  like  a  hideous  nightmare  upon  this 
already  decrepit  young  Republic.  We  might  enlarge  on  the 
fearful  moral  iniquities  connected  with  this  subject,  but  reserve 
its  special  consideration  for  some  other  occasion.  Meantime, 
let  us  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  on  the  topic  of  sla- 
very also,  Mr.  Wyse's  book  supplies  us  with  the  most  important 
facts  and  observations,  which  certainly  should  not  be  altogether 
left  on  one  side  in  any  general  estimate  of  the  position  of  the 
Transatlantic  Republic. 

The  work  of  this  author  is,  indeed,  in  every  respect  a  most 
important  production,  characterized  throughout  by  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  truthfulness,  and  yet  stern  in  its  denunciations 
of  iniquity.  Faults  it  undoubtedly  has.  Mr.  Wyse  appears  to 
us  to  pass,  on  some  occasions,  too  rapidly  from  one  subject 
to  another.  To  allude  to  minor  defects,  an  additional  "and 
which  "  is  introduced  in  certain  sentences,  which  is  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  strict  grammatical  propriety;  and,  above  all,  a 
strange  Irish  construction,  we  believe,  is  very  conspicuous 
throughout  our  author's  pages,  which  consists  in  the  needless 
introduction  of  a  "that  after  almost  every  "if,"  where  the 
latter  particle  is  alone  required  for  the  conveyance  of  the  implied 
meaning.  These,  however,  are  minor  deficiences  of  compara- 
tively little  consequence.  To  the  sound  thinker,  to  the  politi- 
cian, to  the  statesman,  we^  would  say,  Read  Mr.  Wyse's  book 
with  attention.  It  will  furnish  you  with  a  just  and  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  present  internal  condition  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  workings  and  practical  failure  of  Democracy.  To  the  emi- 
grant, too,  it  supplies  a  needful  fund  of  knowledge.    Mr.  Wyse, 
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without  absolutely  opposing,  certainly  discourages  emigration 
to  the  United  States,  and  we  rejoice  that  he  does  so.  Why,  in- 
deed, should  loyal  and  true-hearted  members  of  our  own  com- 
munity be  exposed  to  the  destructive  and  lawless  influences  of 
these  States  ?  Irreverence  and  dishonesty,  these  are  the  first 
moral  and  religious  lessons  to  be  learned  amongst  our  Transat- 
lantic brethren.  We  mourn  that  it  should  be  so,  but  we  dare  not 
conceal  the  truth.  Bather,  if  we  must  have  emigrants,  (yet,  if  we 
bring  our  own  soil,  and  that  of  our  colonies,  into  efficient  culti- 
vation, we  see  not  the  need,)  then  let  them  be  encouraged  to 
proceed  to  the  loyal  Canadas,  where  a  far  better  and  higher 
spirit  yet  prevails.  And  this  we  say  despite  the  recent  sediti- 
ous movements,  the  rebel  leaders  of  which  have  been  so  impro- 
perly rewarded  for  their  treason.  Yes,  the  general  spirit  of  the 
Canadians,  Heaven  be  praised !  is  still  what  we  would  desire. 
May  mutual  kind  and  loving  feelings  bind  even  faster  the  knots 
of  amity  between  us !  But  for  their  democratic  brethren,  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  reasons  for  which  emigration  to  their  shores 
is  unadvisable,  they  are  actuated  as  a  nation,  undoubtedly,  by 
the  most  deep-rooted  hatred  to  the  mother-country  and  her 
children*  Why,  then,  should  we  force  our  entrance  amongst 
those  who  hate  and  affect  to  despise  us  ? 

We  will  only  allude,  in  passing,  to  the  momentary  cause  of 
dissension  between  us, — the  question  of  the  Oregon.  We  be- 
lieve that,  in  this  matter,  right  is  most  positively  and  undoubtedly 
on  our  side ;  right  derived  from  discovery,  possession,  and  settle- 
ment ;  right  acknowledged  until  recently  by  Americans  them- 
selves, since  as  late  as  1827  they  never  laid  claim  beyond  the 
49th  degree  of  latitude,  whereas  they  now  lay  claim  beyond  54th 
degree.  But  a  foolish  national  vanity  amongst  our  Ameri- 
can brethren  has  been  tampered  with  and  worked  upon  by  their 
leading  statesmen  for  years,  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  the 
masses,  until  at  last  the  national  vainglory  is  evinced  after  the 
most  offensive  fashion,  and  an  evident  disposition  is  shown  tp 
bully  and  morally  trample  upon  the  mother-country.  Of  course, 
pretensions  advanced  in  such  a  spirit,  and  primarily  founded  on 
such  insane  ideas,  can  only  be  repelled  with  calm  and  pitying 
disdain  by  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas.  Should  a  war  be  the  result 
of  this  American  self-glorification,  springing  as  it  will  do  from 
the  thoughtless  folly  of  a  licentious  mob,  that  war,  though  pro- 
ductive of  immediately  terrible  results,  may  perhaps  be  the 
means  appointed  under  Providence  of  effecting  a  social  revolu- 
tion within  the  United  States,  and  abolishing  their  present 
unmixed  "democracy."  Nay,  if  we  proclaim  liberty  to  her 
slave  population,  she  will  have  to  contend  with  a  servile  war, 
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when  England  has  terminated  hostilities.  We  scarcely  dare  to 
think  through  what  a  terrible  medium  successful  results  may  be 
attained.  So  much  may  we  say,  in  conclusion :  Despite  their 
lawlessness  and  many  fearful  snort-comings,  we  are  naturally 
disposed  to  love  our  American  brethren.  We  are  proud  of 
their  social  prosperity,  and  should  rejoice  to  be  more  closely 
united  with  them  by  the  bonds  of  amity,  would  they  effect 
such  internal  reforms  as  might  render  their  atmosphere  less 
politically  dangerous  and  destructive.  There  is  much  of  capa- 
bility for  greatness,  nay,  even  for  goodness,  in  this  people. 
Willingly  do  we  recognise  these  truths ;  gladly  do  we  join  in 
prayer  to  Heaven  that  the  necessary  moral  and  political  changes 
may  be  effected  without  the  intervention  of  revolutionary  anar- 
chy. Our  fears,  we  confess,  overweigh  our  hopes;  but  our 
wishes  are,  at  least,  on  the  side  of  peaceful,  gradual,  and  lasting 
reform.  Americans  may,  perhaps,  still  think  we  speak  more  in 
anger  than  in  sorrow.  We  assure  them  that  they  wholly  err : 
we  are  convinced,  indeed,  that  unmixed  democracy  must  always, 
sooner  or  later,  conduct  to  the  most  utter  lawlessness ;  and  we 
confess,  that  the  strong  practical  sense  of  the  American  nation 
has  for  some  time  contrived  to  avert  this  terrible  catastrophe. 
Meantime,  our  eyes  cannot  be  closed  to  the  warnings  of  expe- 
rience, and  all  parties  amongst  us  are  constrained,  many  some- 
what unwillingly,  to  confess  that  the  days  of  American  demo- 
cracy are  numbered. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  An  Euay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine. By  John  Heniy  Newman,  author  of  "  Lectures  on  the 
Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church."    London :  Toovey.    1845. 

2.  The  Theory  of  Development  examined,  with  reference  espe- 
cially to  Mr.  Newman's  Essay,  and  to  the  Rule  of  St.  Vincent 
of  Lerins.  By  W.  J.  Irons,  6.D.,  Vicar  of  Brompton.  Lon- 
don: Rivington.     1846. 

8.  A  Review  of  Mr.  Newman's  Euay  on  the  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine.    London:  Hatchard.     1846. 

4.  A  Postscript  to  the  English  Church  not  in  Schism,  containing 
a  few  words  on  Mr.  Newman's  Essay  on  Development.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Barter,  B.A.     London:  Rivington.     1846. 

5.  A  few  Words  addressed  to  the  Author  of  the  Essay  on  the 
Development  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  an  Anglican  Priest. 
London:  Hatchard.     1846. 

When  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Newman  was  about  to  retire 
from  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  and  join  himself  to  the  commu- 
nion of  her  most  inveterate  foe,  and  that  that  step  would  not  be 
taken  without  a  publication  of  the  motive  that  led  to  his  deter- 
mination, it  was  supposed  by  all  who  knew  any  thing  of  his  pre- 
vious character,  that  the  pages  he  would  put  forth  on  bis  seces- 
sion would  be  more  elaborated  than  any  that  had  preceded 
them  on  similar  occasions ;  and  now  that  his  work  is  before  the 
world,  such  as  have  had  time  to  read  and  consider  it,  (for  it  is  not 
a  work  Jwhich  may  be  despatched  with  a  cursory  perusal,)  have 
found  these  anticipations  realized,  and  are  reaay  to  admit  the 
pains  bestowed  on  the  work,  even  though  they  dispute,  in  com* 
mon  with  all  true  Catholics,  its  leading  theory  and  application, 
and  hold  the  general  opinion  entertained  of  tne  work  that  it  ia 
wholly  ineffective  of  its  object. 

Mr.  Newman  has  withdrawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  defendera 
of  the  Church ;  or,  perhaps  it  may  be  more  correct  to  say,  has. 
been  driven  from  them.  But  if  the  overpowering  force  of  cir- 
cumstances has  compelled  him  to  retire,  he  has  attempted  to 
cover  his  retreat  with  skill :  though  fallen,  he  has  fallen  skilfully* 
He  has  given  to  the  world  a  highly  ingenious  work,  though 
it  does  not  amount  to  a  defence  of  the  step  he  has  taken,  or,  sin- 
gular to  say,  at  all  affect  the  relative  position  of  the  churches  of 
England  and  Rome,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  defences  o£ 
the  one  or  the  other. 
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As,  from  the  first,  there  was  no  desire  to  enter  into  an  unre- 
stricted examination  of  the  cases  respectively  put  forward  bv 
the  two  churches,  so  there  has  been  no  comparison  of  their 
merits :  he,  therefore,  who  would  look  into  the  work  before  us 
for  a  solution  of  that  point  which  is  the  one  really  in  question, 
will  be  disappointed.  Neither  will  the  reader  find  any  avowal  of 
the  actual  motive  of  Mr,  Newman's  procedure :  of  this,  indeed, 
he  will  read  little.  Though  the  ostensible  motive  presents  itself 
to  our  notice  in  every  page,  the  real  motive  must  be  more  dili- 
gently sought  for.  It  is  to  be  found ;  but,  as  Mr.  Davison  would 
have  said,  it  lies  in  its  '  elements  of  proof,'  and,  but  for  the  sug* 
gestions  of  the  result,  must  have  been  formally  drawn  forth  be- 
fore it  would  strike  every  one.  There  was  an  inconsistency  to 
account  for,  and  a  book  was  put  forth  to  explain  it,  and  there  is 
little  in  the  book  but  what  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require ; 
and  that  case  has  more  to  do  with  expediency  than  truth. 
There  is  no  independence  of  thought^  {that  was  out  of  the 
reach  of  possibility) ;  there  was  a  foregone  conclusion  to  support, 
and  all  tnat  was  thought  of  was,  whence  that  support  was  to  be 
drawn :  no  other  idea  seems  to  have  once  entered  the  author's 
contemplation.  The  theory  was  put  forth  "  to  account  for  a 
difficulty,"  (p.  27),  and  its  want  of  success  arises  out  of  the  ease, 
not  out  of  any  deficiency  in  the  author. 

Mr.  Newman,  indeed,  would  have  us  think,  that  no  aim  at 
■  Roman  doctrine  need  be  supposed. to  have  given  a  direction  to 
the  inquiry,  nor  a  reception  of  that  doctrine  be  immediately 
based  on  its  results,  (p.  29.)     But,  in  the  advertisement  (p.  iii.) 
he 'admits  that  the  work  is  directed  towards  the  removal  of  an 
obstacle,  which  he  had  before  spoken  .of  as  lying  in  the  way  of 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  an  object,  surely,  this, 
which  is  hardly  consistent  with  his  insinuation,  nor  his  well-known 
apostasy.    It  may  not,  indeed,  be  necessary  to  think  so, — that  is, 
not  impossible  to  avoid  it,  and  some  there  will  be  who  will  do 
any  thing  rather  than  admit  it ;  but  no  other  idea  would  ade- 
quately express  the  truth,  even  though  Mr.  Newman  had  not 
admitted  it  in  the  advertisement,  or  justified  the  interpretation 
by  a  positive  abandonment  of  the  Anglican  Church.     For,  had 
not  the  inquiry  been  founded  on  a  foregone  conclusion,  nor  di- 
rected to  a  peculiar  end,  such  as  is  involved  in  that  supposition, 
something  like  demonstration  would  have  been  attempted.    It 
would  not  have  been  thought  sufficient  to  point  to  the  phenomena 
of  the  reception  of  Christianity  for  an  elucidation  of  its  teaching ; 
but  something  would  have  been  brought  forward  to  prove  the 
connexion  which  was  alleged  to  exist  between  them, — and  for 
this  we  look  in  vain ;  but  we  do  see » the  positive  dishonesty  of 
Mr.  Newman  in  masking  motives  that  are  fully  apparent. 
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There  were  but  two  positions  that  could  be  occupied  by  a  per- 
son who  would  make  those  phenomena  the  measure  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  neither  of  these  has  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  New- 
man. Nay,  had  he  attempted  to  occupy  them,  the  fallacy  of  his 
reasoning  would  have  been  so  apparent,  as  to  have  compelled  him 
to  abandon  his  theory.  For,  either  he  must  have  shown  that  it 
w<u  impossible  for  men  to  give  any  other  reception  to  Christianity 
than  was  due  to  it;  or,  that  having  that  power  they  had  uniformly 
refused  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  He  could  not  occupy  the 
former  position,  for  his  theory  of  development  is  fortified  by 
tests,  and  tests  suppose  the  possibility  of  error.  Neither  could 
he  resort  to  the  latter,  for  were  there  no  other  way  in  which  to 
try  it,  his  own  case  and  that  of  his  followers  would  preclude  him. 
For  some  forty  years  of  his  life  he  has  resisted  Romanism,  and 
for  periods  of  life  approaching  to  this  by  different  degrees,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  ages  of  his  partisans,  they  have  done 
likewise;  but  now  they  are  amongst  the  most  abject  of  its  fol- 
lowers. If  they  were  right  before,  they  are  wrong  now:  if  wrong 
before,  they  may  now  be  right.  Some  persons  think  they  may 
have  been  at  both  times  relatively  right ;  we  cannot  grant  them 
the  hypothesis  of  folly,  when  dishonesty  appears  the  real  consti- 
tuent in  their  uncandid  procedure ;  but  they  cannot  be  absolutely 
so  throughout, — they  cannot  embrace  opposite  extremes,  with- 
out acknowledging  the  presence  of  error  at  some  time.  And  if 
this  be  true,  they  have  exercised  the  power  spoken  of.  If  they 
were  wrong  when  they  protested  against  Rome,  they  refused 
due  reception  to  Christianity  then;  if  they  are  wrong  as  Roman- 
ists, they  refuse  that  reception  now.  Their  own  case,  then,  is  an 
answer  to  the  second  position.  But  neither  the  one.  position 
^  nor  the  other  causes  any  anxiety  to  Mr.  Newman ;  their  truth 
or  falsehood  does  not  affect  him  :  the  propagation  of  his  theory 
has  the  monopoly  of  his  care.  And  this  inattention  to  the  ob- 
jections which  lie  at  the  threshold  of  his  undertaking,  is  a  pre- 
sumption of  its  undue  origin.  We  need  only  add  that  it  is  tw- 
possible  to  read  a  page  of  his  work  without  detecting  its  source, 
unless  we  purposely  pass  over  the  allusions  to  Rome  which  form 
its  staple ;  and  did  not  justice  require  us  to  abstain  from  such  a 
step,  their  very  number  would  forbid  our  resorting  to  it.  But 
it  is  time  that  we  should  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  Mr.  New- 
man's arguments,  and  we  must  bespeak  their  attention  while  we 
attempt  to  do  so.  The  theory,  then,  of  our  author  is  introduced 
by  the  following  observations : — 

"  Christianity  is  a  fact,  and  may  be  the  subject  of  theories  as  to  its 
moral  or  political  excellence,  relative  position  as  to  other  facts,  and 
adaptation  to  society.    It  is  no  dream  or  study  of  the  cloister,  has 
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long  since  passed  beyond  the  letter  of  documents  and  the  reasoning 
of  individual  minds,  and  has  become  public  property.  It  has,  from 
the  first,  had  an  objective  existence,  it  has  thrown  itself  upon  the 
great  concourse  of  men ;  its  home  is  in  the  world,  and  to  know  what 
it  is  we  must  seek  it  in  the  world,  and  hear  the  worlds  witness  of 

*"  (PP.  1,*.) 

"  It  has  been  thought  indeed  that  Christianity  does  not  fall  within 
the  province  of  history ;  and  this  on  various  accounts.  But  till  it 
is  shown  why  we  should  view  the  matter  differently,  it  is  natural,  or 
rather  necessary,  it  is  agreeable  to  our  modes  of  proceeding  in  paral- 
lel cases,  to  consider  that  the  society  of  Christians  which  the  Apostles 
left  on  earth  was  of  that  religion  to  which  the  Apostles  had  converted 
them;  that  the  external  continuity  of  name,  profession,  and  com- 
munion is  a  primd  fade  argument  for  a  real  continuity  of  doctrine; 
that  as  Christianity  began  by  manifesting  itself  to  all  mankind,  there- 
fore it  went  on  to  manifest  itself;  and  that  the  more,  considering 
that  prophecy  had  already  determined  that  it  was  to  be  a  power  visi- 
ble in  the  world  and  sovereign  over  it,  characters  which  are  accu- 
rately fulfilled  in  that  historical  Christianity  to  which  we  commonly 
give  the  name;  in  short,  that  notwithstanding  subsequent  modifica- 
tions, the  Christianity  of  history  is,  in  substance,  the  Christianity  of 
the  Apostles.  Not  but  what,  according  to  the  familiar  illustration 
of  the  blade  and  the  handle,  the  substitution  of  a  counterfeit  religion 
.  is  possible,  but  the  onus  probandi  is  with  those  who  assert  such  a 
substitution.'*  (pp.  2,  3.) 

"  The  inquiry  into  history,  indeed,  may  not  be  unattended  by  dif- 
ficulty. Bold  outlines,  however,  outlines  such  as  cannot  be  disre- 
garded, rise  out  of  the  records  of  the  past ;  and  these  outlines, 
though  not  sufficient  to  imprint  upon  our  minds  the  living  image  of 
Christianity,  may  yet  be  filled  up  by  proper  attention.  Principles 
may  be  laid  down  with  considerable  success,  as  keys  to  the  various 
notices  of  history,  enabling  us  to  arrange  and  reconcile  them." 
(pp.  3-7.) 

"  To  get  over  the  difficulty  which  is  presented  by  history,  '  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  from  it  views  serviceable,  ready  for  belief 
and  practice,  whole  views,  definite  answers  to  definite  questions,  cri- 
tical decisions  between  truth  and  error,  explanations  of  its  own  vari- 
ations, measures  of  its  meaning,'  (p.  7),  the  author  puts  forth  his 
theory,  thinking  it  preferable  to  the  theory  of  Vincentius,  the  hypo- 
thesis of  corruption  from  oriental  platonic  and  polytheistic  sources, 
and  that  of  the  disciplina  arcani,  (pp.  7-27);   and  the  view  upon 
which  it  proceeds  is,  that  "  the  increase  and  expansion  of  the  Chris- 
tian Creed  and  Ritual,  and  the  variations  which  have  attended  the 
process  in  the  case  of  individual  writers  and  churches,  are  the  neces- 
sary attendants  on  any  philosophy  or  polity  which  takes  possession  of 
the  intellect  and  heart, and  has  had  any  wide  or  extended  dominion; 
tnat,  trom  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  time  is  necessary  for  the 
rull  comprehension  of  ideas;  and  that  the  highest  and  most  wonder- 
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fbl  truths,  though  communicated  to  the  world  once  for  all  by 
inspired  teachers,  could  not  be  comprehended  all  at  once  by  the 
recipients,  but,  as  received  and  transmitted  by  minds  not  inspired, 
and  through  media  which  were  human,  have  required  only  longer 
time  and  deeper  thought  for  their  full  elucidation."  (p.  27). 

"  It  is  admitted  to  be  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  a  difficulty; 
but  the  author  would  urge  that  it  is  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  rejec- 
ted. It  rests  upon  facts,  as  well  as  accounts  for  them ;  and  he  who 
would  object  to  it,  must  find  a  better."  (pp.  27-29). 

The  outlines  of  history  are  said  in  this  introduction  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  condemn  "  protestantism ;"  and  every  opportunity  is 
taken  by  the  author  to  raise  a  prejudice  against  it,  malring  a 
most  unfair  application  of  this  word  to  denote  every  possible 
heresy  to  which  Romanists  are  not  more  opposed  than  sincere 
Protestants,  or  rather  Anglo-Catholics.  But  passing  over,  for 
the  present,  these  passages  and  his  arguments  upon  former 
theories,  this  sketch  of  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  faithful  one,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  embodied  in  his  words.  We  shall  have  to 
observe  upon  this  portion  of  the  work,  but  we  pass  on  now,  for 
the  sake  of  unity,  to  the  essay. 

Keeping,  then,  in  view  the  position  taken  up  in  the  in- 
troduction, that  Christianity  is  a  tact,  and,  as  such,  the  subject  of 
theory,  Mr  Newman  enters  upon  his  treatise  with  observations 
upon  the  effect  commonly  produced  on  our  minds  by  things 
around  us* 

"  It  is,"  he  says,  "  the  characteristic  of  our  minds  to  be  ever  en- 
gaged in  passing  judgments  on  things  which  come  before  them.  No 
sooner  do  we  learn  but  we  judge ;  we  allow  nothing  to  stand  by  it- 
self; we  compare,  contrast,  abstract,  generalize,  adjust,  classify; 
and  we  view  all  our  knowledge  in  the  associations  with  which  these 
processes  have  invested  it."  (p.  30.) 

"  The  judgments  thus  arrived  at  we  call  ideas ;  but  inasmuch  as 
they  are  judgments,  they  must,  properly  speaking,  be  considered  as 
true  by  those  who  hold  them.  The  number  of  persons,  however, 
holding  an  idea  is  no  warrant  for  its  objective  character :  else  the 
many  never  could  be  wrong.  But  an  idea  presents  itself  under  dif- 
ferent aspects;  and  when  one  and  the  same  idea  is  held  by  persons 
who  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  are  variously  circumstanced, 
and  have  possessed  themselves  of  it  by  different  ways;  and  when, 
notwithstanding  its  presenting  itself  to  them  under  different  aspects, 
it  loses  not  its  substantial  unity  and  identity ;  or  when  it  is  present- 
ed to  them  under  aspects  which  seem  at  first  sight  discordant,  but 
are  capable  of  reconciliation  upon  explanation,  according  to  the  re- 
spective states  of  mind  upon  which  it  operates, — then  it  seems  to 
have  a  claim  to  be  considered  the  representative  of  an  objective 
truth."  (pp.  31,  32.) 
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"  Since  an  idea  cannot  be  viewed,  except  under  particular  aspects, 
the  formal  statements  under  which  it  is  conveyed  are  practically 
identical  with  itself.  They  introduce  us  to  the  idea  from  which  they 
are  derived,  and,  so  far  as  they  seem  to  oppose,  they  correct  each 
other,  and  serve  to  impress  a  fuller  and  more  exact  representation  of 
their  original  upon  the  mind.  And  hence,  if  the  illustration  upon 
which  we  are  proceeding  be  correct,  there  is  no  one  aspect  such  as 
to  go  the  depth  of  a  real  idea.  Though,  of  course,  one  representa- 
tion of  it  will  be  more  just  than  another,  we  may,  do,  and  must 
employ  several."  (p.  34.) 

"  When  an  idea,  whether  real  or  not,  is  of  a  nature  to  interest  and 
possess  the  mind,  it  is  said  to  have  life,  t.  e.  to  live  in  the  mind  which 
is  the  recipient  of  it ;  and  when  any  such  idea  gets  possession  of  the 
popular  mind,  or  the  mind  of  any  set  of  persons,  there  will  be  a 
general  agitation  of  thought  and  an  action  of  mind,  both  upon  itself 
and  upon  other  minds.  New  lights  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
original  idea ;  aspects  will  multiply  and  judgments  accumulate,  till 
some  definite  form  of  doctrine  emerges.  And,  as  time  proceeds,  by 
modification,  expansion,  and  combination,  the  idea  in  which  they 
centre  will  be  to  each  mind,  separately,  what  at  first  it  was  only  to 
all  together.  It  will  be  surveyed,  too,  in  its  relations  to  other  doc- 
trines or  facts ;  to  other  natural  laws  or  established  rules ;  to  other 
religions,  politics,  philosophies,  as  the  case  may  be.  How  it  stands 
affected  towards  other  systems,  how  it  affects  them,  how  far  it  coalesces 
with  them,  will  be  gradually  wrought  out.  It  will  be  questioned  and 
criticised  by  enemies,  and  explained  by  well-wishers.  The  multitude 
of  opinions  formed  concerning  it,  in  these  and  many  other  respects, 
will  be  collected,  compared,  sorted,  sifted,  selected,  or  rejected,  and 
gradually  attached  to  it  or  separated  from  it  in  the  minds  of  indivi- 
duals and  the  community ;  and,  in  proportion  to  its  native  vigour,  it 
will  force  itself  upon  society, — nay,  even  support  or  undermine  the 
foundations  of  established  order.  And,  although  it  be  thus  labo- 
riously gained,  it  will,  after  all,  be  only  the  adequate  representation 
of  the  original  idea,  being  nothing  else  than  what  that  idea  meant 
from  the  first  f  its  exact  image,  as  seen  in  a  combination  of  the  most 
diversified  aspects,  with  the  suggestions  and  corrections  of  many 
minds,  and  the  illustration  of  many  trials.  And  this  is  what  is  called 
development."  (pp.  35-37.) 

"  Now,  as  the  province  of  an  idea  is  the  busy  scene  of  human  life, 
it  cannot  develope  at  all,  except  either  by  destroying,  or  modifying 
and  incorporating  with  itself,  existing  modes  of  thinking  and  acting. 
Its  development,  then,  is  not  like  a  mathematical  theorem  worked 
out  upon  paper,  in  which  each  successive  advance  is  a  pure  revolution 
from  a  foregoing;  but  it  is  carried  on  through  individuals  and 
bodies  of  men  ;  it  employs  their  minds  as  instruments,  and  depends 
upon  them  while  it  uses  them.  And  so,  as  regards  their  existing 
opinions,  principles,  measures  and  institutions,  it  developes  in  estab- 
lishing relations  between  them  and  itself,  in  giving  them  a  meaning, 
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in  creating  what  may  be  called  a  jurisdiction  over  them,  in  throwing 
off  from  itself  what  is  utterly  heterogeneous  in  them.  It  grows,  when 
it  incorporates,  and  its  purity  consists,  not  in  isolation,  but  in  its 
continuity  and  sovereignty.  It  may  also  be  modified,  or  at  least  in- 
fluenced by  the  state  of  things  in  which  it  is  carried  out ;  it  may  be 
interrupted,  retarded,  mutilated,  distorted  by  external  violence;  it 
may  be  enfeebled  by  the  effort  of  ridding  itself  of  domestic  foes;  it 
may  be  impeded  and  swayed,  or  even  absorbed,  by  counter-energetic 
ideas ;  it  may  be  coloured  by  the  received  tone  of  thought  into  which 
it  comes,  or  depraved  by  the  intrusion  of  foreign  principles ;  or,  at 
length,  shattered  by  the  development  of  some  original  fault  within." 
(pp.  37-38.) 

"  But,  whatever  be  the  risk  of  corruption  from  its  intercourse  with 
the  world,  such  a  risk  must  be  undergone,  if  it  is  to  be  understood, 
and  much  more,  if  it  is  to  be  fully  exhibited.  From  time  to  time  it 
will  make  essays  which  fail,  and  are  in  consequence  abandoned.  At 
times,  it  may  even  seem  to  be  in  suspense  which  way  to  go.  Ever 
and  anon  it  enters  upon  strange  territory.  Points  of  controversy 
alter  their  bearing ;  parties  rise  and  fall  about  it ;  dangers  and  hopes 
appear  in  new  relations ;  and  old  principles  re-appear  under  new  forms ; 
it  changes  with  them,  in  order  to  remain  the  same.  In  a  higher 
world  it  is  otherwise ;  but  here  below,  to  live  is  to  change,  and  to  be 
perfect  is  to  have  changed  often."  (pp.  38-39.) 

This  is  a  most  convenient  doctrine,  and  one  which  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  many,  but  by  none  so  much  as  Romanists,  whether 
they  be  developed  out  of  Protestantism,  and  so  be  treated  as  ex- 
otics at  Rome,  or  be  the  more  natural  produce  of  her  soil.  By 
it,  all  the  contrarieties  that  have  proceeded  from,  or  been  coun- 
tenanced by  her  infallible  head  may  be  reconciled,  and  her  claim 
to  authority  established.  For,  upon  Mr.  Newman's  principle,  she 
is  perfect,  perfect  beyond  all  doubt.  She  has  changed  to  remain 
the  same,  and  she  has  changed  often.  But  we  must  go  on  with 
our  author's  essay,  and  finish  its  analysis,  first  informing  our 
readers,  that  the  tendency  of  this  doctrine  is  not  altogether  hid 
from  Mr.  Newman  himself. 

"Since  the  developments  of  an  idea  are  nothing  else  than  its  ade- 
quate representation  and  its  fulfilment  in  its  various  aspects,  rela- 
tions, and  consequences ;  and,  since  the  causes  which  stimulate  may 
also  distort  its  growth,  as  is  seen  in  the  corruptions  of  the  truth  with 
which  the  world  abounds,  rules  are  required  to  distinguish  legitimate 
developments  from  those  which  are  not  such."  (p.  58.) 

"  All  variations,  even  considerable  alteration  of  proportion  and  re- 
lation in  the  development  of  the  parts  or  aspects  of  an  idea,  are  not 
to  be  denied,  especially  in  political  and  religious  developments ;  for 
ideas  may  remain  when  the  expression  of  them  is  indefinitely  varied. 
Nay,  the  representation  which  varies  most  from  its  original,  may  be 
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felt  to  be  more  true  and  faithful  than  one  which  has  more  pretensions 
to  be  exact ;  and  real  perversions  and  corruptions  may  not  be  so  un- 
like, externally,  to  the  doctrines  to  which  they  belong,  as  are  changes 
which  are  consistent  with  it  and  true  developments.  Nay,  in  religion, 
not  unfrequently,  corruption  arises  from  a  refusal  to  move  on  with 
doctrine,  from  an  obstinacy  in  the  notions  of  the  past"  (pp.  58-62.) 

"  Natural  then  as  it  is,  at  first  sight,  to  suppose  that  an  idea  will  al- 
ways be  an  exact  image  of  itself,  in  all  stages  of  its  history,  experience 
does  not  bear  out  the  anticipation.  We  must  look  deeper."  (p.  62.) 

"  That  development  is  to  be  considered  a  corruption  which  ob- 
scures or  prejudices  its  essential  idea,  or  which  disturbs  the  lams 
of  development  which  constitute  its  organization,  or  which  reverses 
its  course  of  development ;  that  is  not  a  corruption  which  is  both  a 
chronic  and  an  active  state,  or  which  is  capable  of  holding  together 
the  component  parts  of  a  system ;  and  from  their  distinctions,  seven 
tests  of  a  development  are  drawn."  (pp.  63-64.) 

"  The  first  test  of  a  faithful  or  legitimate  development,  is  its  pre- 
servation of  the  essential  idea  or  polity  which  it  represents."  (p.  66.) 

"  The  second  is  continuity  of  principles  "  (p.  69.) 

"  The  third  is  to  be  found  in  its  unitive  power,  or  power  of  assi- 
milation or  absorption."  (pp.  74-77.) 

"  The  fourth  is  its  definite  anticipation  at  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  idea  to  which  it  belongs."  (p.  80.) 

"  The  fifth  is  logical  sequence,  by  which  is  not  meant  dependence 
upon  reasoning  from  premises  to  conclusions,  but  the  working  of 
thought,  afterwards  to  be  analyzed  by  the  person  who  entertains  it, 
and  to  be  enunciated  in  due  logical  form."  (pp.  80-81.) 

"  The  sixth  consists  in  its  being  an  addition  which  is  conserva- 
tive of  what  has  gone  before  it."  (pp.  86-90.) 

'*  And  the  seventh  and  last  is,  its  chronic  continuance ;  for  while 
a  corruption  will  speedily  give  place  to  dissolution,  a  true  and  legi- 
timate development  will  endure."  (pp.  90-^93.) 

Complete  as  this  theory  may  appear  to  many  when  they  shall 
have  considered  the  process  that  has  been  laid  before  our  readers, 
and  the  tests  by  which  it  is  fortified,  it  was  not  sufficient  for 
Mr.  Newman:  there  was  yet  something  wanted  before  he  would 
cast  it  upon  the  world;  and  the  void  has  been  filled  up  in  a 
manner  truly  characteristic*  An  external  authority  has  been 
provided  to  modify  the  crudities  of  intellectual  religionists,  and 
reduce  their  developments  into  order.  This  is,  indeed,  too  bad! 
Mr.  Newman  admits  (p.  29),  that  "  it  would  be  the  work  of  a 
life  to  apply  the  theory  of  developments  so  carefully  to  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  history  of  controversies  and 
councils,  as  thereby  to  vindicate  the  reasonableness  of  every 
decision  of  Rome."  And  it  must  be  obvious,  that  the  labour  of 
applying  that  theory  to  the  investigation  of  other  views  besides 
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it  must  be  greater;  and  how  aggravating  it  must  be,  after  a  life 
of  laborious  study,  and  the  most  careful  application  of  the  tests 
put  forward  by  our  author,  to  be  told  that  we  must  retrace  our 
steps,—that  we  are  wrong.  Such  a  case  is  clearly  conceivable, 
and  no  one  knows  but  that  it  may  be  his  own.  An  external 
authority  to  be  of  use  must  be  infallible ;  and  if  infallible,  must 
bring  all  men  into  agreement  with  itself;  and  it  would  be  easier 
to  go  to  it  at  once,  than  to  wade  to  it  through  the  laborious  pro- 
cess of  our  author.  And,  without  doubt,  men  would  prefer  that 
course,  could  they  but  satisfy  themselves  that  to  any  man  such 
an  authority  were  committed.  The  works  of  the  Fathers  and 
ecclesiastical  historians,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  assisted  at  them,  would  be  laid  aside ;  per- 
haps even  bibles,  discarded  in  the  desire  for  speedy  information 
upon  the  momentous  subject  of  religion,  and  even  such  as  cared 
not  for  haste,  would  sigh  for  certainty,  and  so  follow  the  general 
course.  To  the  authority,  wherever  placed,  they  would  be  hurry- 
ing ;  every  thing  else  would  be  spurned.  But  we  do  not  think, 
notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Newman,  that  such  an 
arbiter  of  controversies  is  necessary,  that  many  will  be  persuaded 
by  him  to  have  recourse  to  that  assistance.  For  if  he  found  it 
necessary  to  satisfy  himself  that  some  of  the  alleged  corruptions 
of  Rome  could  be  solved  before  he  would  trust  her  in  other 
respects,  his  readers  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  desire  to  be 
satisfied  as  to  the  general  outline  of  nis  theory  before  they 
would  give  themselves  up  to  his  guidance ;  and  the  provision  of 
an  external  authority  is  so  glaring  a  contradiction  to  the  other 
parts  of  his  theory,  as  to  involve  its  repudiation  by  all  who  have 
any  pretensions  to  common  sense.  For  the  addition  of  such  an 
authority  to  the  tests,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  correcting 
results  that  have  been  arrived  at  by  their  use,  is  an  admission  of 
their  insufficiency;  and  an  insufficient  test  is,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  no  test  at  all.  Either,  then,  the  tests  should  give  way 
to  the  authority,  or  the  authority  to  the  tests ;  both  cannot  be 
urged  upon  our  notice  without  the  betrayal  of  a  design,  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  to  press  upon  his  readers  compliances  which 
oo  not  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  are  required  by 
him  for  ends  which  are  totally  irrespective  of  it ;  a  design  which 
needs  only  to  be  discovered  to  put  men  on  their  guard,  and 
bring  about  the  refusal  of  their  confidence.  Surely,  no  one  will 
trust  a  man  who  cannot  give  better  reasons  than  these.  Surely, 
a  system  that  is  so  anomalous  will  excite  doubts  not  easily 
soluble  save  by  Romanist  Terrorism. 

But  we  may,  in  the  absence  of  any  analysis  of  this  portion  of 
the  work,  and  for  want  of  an  extract  from  it  tending  to  establish 
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our  position,  be  thought  to  be  offering  captious  objections  to 
our  author's  theory.  We  will  therefore,  before  we  proceed  to 
more  general  observations  which  we  have  to  offer  to  our  read- 
ers, give  a  sketch  of  it,  and  verify  it  by  quotation,  in  order  that 
no  misconceptions  may  arise  on  the  subject.  And  this  will  be 
more  acceptable,  as  the  chapter  we  shall  have  to  analyze  sums 
up  and  applies  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Newman. 

"  If,"  says  our  author,  "  Christianity  is  a  fact,  and  can  be  made 
subject-matter  of  exercises  of  reason,  and  infuses  an  idea  of  itself  in 
our  minds,  that  idea  will,  in  course  of  time,  develope  in  a  series  of 
ideas,  connected  and  harmonious  with  one  another,  and  unchange- 
able and  complete,  as  is  the  eternal  fact  itself  which  is  thus  repre- 
sented. For  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  cannot 
take  an  object  in,  which  is  submitted  to  it,  simply  and  integrally. 
It  conceives  by  means  of  definition  and  description;  whole  objects 
do  not  create  in  the  intellect  whole  ideas,  but  are,  to  use  a  mathe- 
matical phrase,  thrown  into  series,  into  a  number  of  statements, 
strengthening,  interpreting,  correcting  each  other,  and,  with  more  or 
less  exactness,  approximating,  as  they  accumulate,  to  a  perfect  image. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  learning  or  of  teaching  except  by  aspects  or 
views,  which  are  not  identical  with  the  thing  itself  which  we  are 
teaching.  And  the  more  claim  an  idea  has  to  be  considered  living, 
the  more  various  will  be  its  aspects ;  and  the  more  social  and  political 
is  its  nature,  the  more  complicated  and  subtle  will  be  its  coarse. 
Christianity  is  of  this  nature,  and  what  has  been  before  said  of  de- 
velopment generally,  will  come  in  as  an  argument  for  its  gradual 
progress."   (p.  94,  95.) 

"  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  inspired  documents,  such  as 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  at  once  determine  their  doctrines,  without  fur- 
ther trouble.  For  they  were  intended  to  create  an  idea,  and  that  idea 
is  not  in  the  sacred  text,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  and  the 
question  is,  whether  that  idea  is  communicated  to  him,  in  its  com- 
pleteness and  minute  accuracy,  on  its  first  apprehension,  or  expands 
in  his  heart  and  intellect,  and  comes  to  perfection  in  course  of 
time."  (p.  95.) 

"Even  supposing  Christianity  to  have  been  promulgated  in  a 
perfect  form  in  the  beginning,  [Is  this  matter  of  supposition  with 
Mr.  Newman?],  in  process  of  time  it  would  require  development  as 
uninspired  recipients  arose,  and  vague  notions  only  were  had  of  it 
And  this  is  no  disparagement  of  our  religion ;  for  it  differs  from  other 
religions,  not  in  kind,  but  in  origin ;  not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its 
personal  characteristics,  being  informed  and  quickened  by  what  is 
more  than  intellect,  by  a  Divine  Spirit,  it  grows  in  wisdom  and 
stature, — it  developes.  As  an  universal  religion,  also,  Christianity 
will  vary  in  its  relations  to  men  according  to  circumstances ;  and 
the  words  of  Scripture,  if  they  are  not  to  be  mere  words,  must 
be  treated  as  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  theory ;  and,  without  that 
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treatment,  questions  :n  the  subject-matter  of  Scripture,  and  also  of 
practice,  would  often  be  incapable  of  solution.  Therefore,  as  need 
and  its  supply  are  proof  of  design  in  the  visible  creation,  so  the  filling 
of  the  gaps  that  have  been  alluded  to,  make  it  probable  that  develop- 
ment was  intended."  (pp.  95-102.) 

"  And  this  view  is  strengthened  by  an  exact  consideration  of  the 
volume  of  Scripture.  Prophecy  is  an  instance  of  development. 
Scripture  history,  whether  we  look  to  its  earlier  or  later  periods,  is 
another  instance.  And,  even  our  Lord's  words  are  germs  of  develop- 
ments. Scripture  anticipates  it,  as  we  gather  from  some  of  the  para- 
bles ;  and  the  analogy  of  the  world,  physical  and  moral,  confirm  the 
conclusion  it  suggests.  We  have  then  no  occasion  to  say  more  as 
to  its  probability."  (pp.  102-1 14^ 

"  But,  although  it  is  probable  that  developments  were  intended 
by  the  Almighty, — as,  in  matter  of  fact,  a  true  development 
does  not  always  carry  with  it  its  own  certainty,  even  to  the 
learned,  and  history  is  not  secured  from  a  variety  of  interpretations, — 
the  question  arises,  how  are  we  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and 
false?  (pp.  114,  415.)  For,  although  tests  have  been  provided, 
they  are  insufficient  for  the  guidance  of  individuals  in  the  case  of  so 
large  and  complicated  a  problem  as  Christianity ;  and  means  there ' 
must  be  to  ascertain  the  legitimacy  of  developments.  Supposing 
such  means  to  be  granted,  they  must  of  necessity  be  external  to  the 
developments,  and  be  invested  with  infallibility,  or  the  power  of 
deciding  whether  this,  that,  or  a  third,  and  any  number  of  theo- 
logical or  ethical  statements,  be  true."  (pp.  115-117.) 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  used  the  language  of  Mr.  Newman 
and  our  own  indifferently,  as  either  the  one  or  the  other  seemed 
best  adapted  concisely  to  express  his  arguments ;  but  in  the 
passages  we  now  have  to  quote,  we  must  be  most  exact.  His 
own  words  only  will  suffice. 

"  Supposing  the  order  of  nature  once  broken  by  the  introduction 
of  a  revelation,  the  continuance  of  that  revelation  is  but  a  question 
of  degree ;  and  the  circumstance  that  a  work  has  begun,  makes  it 
more  probable  than  not  that  it  will  proceed.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  is  so  great  a  distinction  of  dispensation  between 
ourselves  and  the  first  generation  of  Christians,  as  that  they  had  a 
living  infallible  guidance,  and  we  have  not. 

"  The  case  then  stands  thus : — that  Revelation  has  introduced  a 
new  law  of  divine  governance,  over  and  above  those  laws  which 
appear  in  the  natural  course  of  the  world ;  and  we  henceforth  agree 
for  a  standing  authority  in  matters  of  faith  on  the  analogy  of  nature, 
and  from  the  fact  of  Christianity.  Preservation  is  involved  in  the 
idea  of  creation.  As  the  Creator  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  the 
work  which  He  had  made,  yet  He  *  worketh  hitherto ;'  so  He  gave 
the  Creed  once  for  all  in  the  beginning,  yet  blesses  its  growth  still, 
and  dispenses  its  increase.      His  word  '  shall  not  return  unto  Hint 
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void,  but  accomplish '  His  pleasure.    As  creation  argues  continual 
governance,  so  are  Apostles  harbingers  of  Popes. 

"  Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  essence  of  all  reli- 
gion is  authority  and  obedience ,  so  the  distinction  between  natural 
religion  and  revealed  lies  in  this,  that  the  one  has  a  subjective  au- 
thority, and  the  other  an  objective.    Revelation  consists  in  the  mani- . 
festation  of  the  Invisible  Divine  Power,  or  in  the  substitution  of  the 
voice  of  a  Lawgiver  for  the  voice  of  conscience.     The  supremacy 
of  conscience  is  the  essence  of   natural  religion;    the  supremacy 
of  Apostle,  or   Pope,   or  Church,  or  Bishop,  is  the  essence  of 
revealed ;  and  when  such  external  authority  is  taken  away,  the  mind 
fails  back    again     upon    that   inward   guide  which   it  possessed 
even  before  Revelation  was  vouchsafed.     Thus,  what  conscience 
is  in  the  system  of  nature,  such  is  the  voice  of  Scripture,  or  of  the 
Church,  or  of  the  Holy  See,  as  we  may  determine  it,  in  the  system  of 
Revelation.      It  may  be  objected,  indeed,  that  conscience  is  not 
infallible ;  it  is  true,  but  still  it  is  ever  to  be  obeyed.   And  this  is  just 
the  prerogative  which  controversialists  assign  to  the  see  of  St  Peter; 
it  is  not  in  all  cases  infallible,  it  may  err  beyond  its  special  province, 
but  it  has  ever  in  all  cases  a  claim  on  our  obedience.      *  All  Ca- 
•  tholics  and  heretics,'  says  Bellarmine,  *  agree  in  two  things :  first, 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  Pope,  even  as  Pope,  and  with  his  own 
assembly  of  counsellors,  or  with  general  council,  to  err  in  particular 
controversies  of  fact,  which  chiefly  depend  on  human  information 
and  testimony;    secondly,  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  err  as  a 
private  Doctor,  even  in  universal  questions  of  right,  whether  of  faith 
or  of  morals,  and  that  from  ignorance,  as  sometimes  happens  to  other 
Doctors.    Next,  all  Catholics  agree  in  other  two  points ;  not,  how- 
ever, with  heretics,  but  solely  with  each  other :  first,  that  the  Pope, 
with  general  council,  cannot  err  either  in  framing  decrees  of  faith 
or  general  precepts  of  morality;    secondly,  that  the   Pope,  when 
determining  any  thing  in  a  doubtful  matter,  whether  by  himself,  or 
with   his  own  particular  council,  whether  it  is  possible  far  him 
to  err  or  notf  is  to  be  obeyed  by  all  the  faithful.'     And  as  obedience 
to  conscience,  even  supposing  conscience  ill-informed,  tends  to  the 
improvement  of  our  moral  nature,  and  ultimately  of  our  knowledge, 
so  obedience  to  our  ecclesiastical  superior  may  subserve  our  growth 
in  illumination  and  sanctity,  even  though  he  should  command  what 
is  extreme  or  inexpedient,  or  teach  what  is  external  to  his  legitimate 
province."   (pp.  123-125.) 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  denied  that  to  the  footstool  of  St 
Peter  Mr.  Newman  would  bring  us  at  last  To  this  pro- 
posal we  should  not  object,  if  we  were  truly  convinced  that  it 
was  for  our  soul's  welfare.  But  we  should,  taking  his  facts  for 
granted,  have  preferred  much  had  he  brought  us  thither  at 
once,  without  all  the  hubbub  of  development  we  have  noticed; 
and  this,  not  only  because  we  should  have  thought  him  more 
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honest,  but  because  it  would  have  been  productive  of  less  un- 
happiness  in  the  end.  We  should  do  homage  to  the  Pope  with 
more  satisfaction  to  ourselves,  and  we  think,  also  to  him,  could 
we  but  reflect  that  we  had  not  been  kidnapped  into  submission, 
if  there  were  no  recollections  to  harass  us  of  the  pretence  of 
the  admissibility  of  private  judgment,  through  which  we  were 
led  to  obey  the  Pope  as  we  would  conscience,  though  he  were 
.to  require  us  to  do  that  which  might  be  extreme  or  inexpedient, 
and  external  to  his  legitimate  province.  (We  cannot  help  think- 
ing that,  when  on  the  point  of  kissing  the  holy  toe,  we  should 
feel  that  we  had  been  most  egregriously  gulled,  and  that  His 
Infallibility  would  not  mistake  the  value  of  our  accession.)  At 
all  events  we  think  that  we  should  like  to  have  been  spared  the 
trouble  of  developing,  when  we  came  to  find  ourselves  called 
upon  to  submit  to  his  holiness  implicitly. 

We  demur  further  absolutely  to  two  assertions ;  first,  the 
parallelism  of  Popes  and  Apostles.  It  is  shown,  even  on  the 
quibbling  system  of  that  qualified  infallibility  laid  down  by 
Bellarmine,  that  as  the  Apostles  were  not  infallible  "  either 
in  framing  decrees  of  faith,  or  general  precepts  of  morality,  so 
neither  can  the  Pope  (and  we  will  take  the  General  Council  also) 
be  so.  We  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Newman  for  this  ad- 
mission ;  it  answers  absolutely  our  end,  and  we  cite  the  instance 
of  Peter,  who  was  put  right  by  St.  Paul  on  a  question  of  faith, 
of  practice,  and  of  morals  :  "  When  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch, 
I  withstood  him  to  his  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed," 
(Gal.  ii.  11.)  Peter  then  was  in  error,  and  was  put  right  by 
Paul.  We  shall  not  parallel  any  Pope  or  the  body  of  Popes, 
with  the  Apostle.  The  parallelism  of  this  lie  of  ages, — the 
infallible  Pope,  with  God's  Apostle,  is  Mr.  Newman's  own,  and 
we  give  it  him  freely.  Secondly  :  the  assertion  that  conscience 
is  not  infallible  in  the  foregoing  statement,  is  equally  unfound- 
ed. We  deny  this  wholly.  Conscience  is  the  living  witness 
of  God  in  the  heart :  it  can  be  paralleled  with  nothing  else ; 
it  is  the  express  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  assign  to 
Rome  functions  of  this  character,  to  parallel  her  authority  with 
this  authority,  is  the  direst  of  Roman  abnegations  of  God,  and 
blasphemous  attempts  at  enthroning  herself  in  the  functions 
ofGod. 

But  Mr.  Newman  may  be  wise  in  his  Jesuit  generation,  and 
we  would  not  be  supposed  unwilling  to  admit  that  possibility. 
He  had  the  people  of  England  to  write  to, — before  the  bar  of 
their  opinion  he  had  to  ap  pear ;  ad  some  recollection  was  to 
be  had  of,  if  not  respect  to,  their  well-known  characteristics,' 
however  eagerly  he  pursued  his  course.     It  would  have  been  of 
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no  use  simply  and  honestly  to  have  held  up  any  thing  but  a 
qualified  and  subdued,  and  almost  dissolving  view  of  Papal  su- 
premacy. The  English  to  a  man  would  have  rejected  it  in  gross ; 
their  love  of  truth  and  liberty  would  not  have  permitted  them  to 
act  otherwise*  So  some  such  process  as  that  which  had  been 
used  with  his  misguided  disciples,  was  to  be  attempted ;  some 
mystification  interposed  to  secure  his  object.  Dust  was  to  be 
thrown  in  our  eyes,  that  we  might  be  more  easily  led  to  Rome: 
nothing  else  seemed  to  promise  success.  We  are  therefore 
treated  to  private  judgment  in  the  shape  of  a  theory  of  develop- 
ment artfully  and  logically  framed,  however  dull  in  detail  or 
style,  to  secure  the  demands  of  Rome. 

Rome,  of  course,  is  not  obliged  to  object  to  the  manner  in 
which  people  are  carried  to  her  foot-stool :  with  the  bringing  she 
has  nothing  to  do,  only  with  the  receiving.  Rome,  therefore, 
throws  out  her  arms  to  embrace  us.  But  Rome  is  careful  not 
to  be  mixed  up  too  much  with  Mr.  Newman.  Though  she  has 
the  control  of  developments  placed  in  her  hands  by  that  gentle* 
man,  she  will  not  be  encumbered  with  his  process ;  nothing  short 
of  absolute  power  will  answer  her  end.  Men  may  develope  and 
lay  their  developments  at  her  feet,  but  she  would  rather  ha?e 
them  without:  she  will  not  therefore  grant  Mr.  Newman  her 
imprimatur.  Under  the  guise  of  modesty,  she  rejects  those  seeds 
of  inconvenience  with  which  she  thinks  it  better  not  to  meddle. 
A  system  that  combines  private  judgment  with  the  most  slavish 
submission  to  the  external  authority  propounded  by  Mr.  New- 
man, is  too  great  an  absurdity  not  to  be  soon  perceived,  and 
re-actions  may  be  the  consequence.  Men  cannot  hold  to  such 
opposite  extremes ;  and  perhaps  the  one  that  may  be  selected  by 
them  might  be  unpalatable.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Newman, 
on  his  conversion,  offered  his  work  for  revision  to  die  proper  au- 
thorities, the  offer  was  declined  on  the  ground,  "  that  it  was 
written  and  partly  printed  before  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  that  it 
would  come  before  the  reader  in  a  more  persuasive  form,  if  he 
read  it  as  the  author  wrote  it."  (pp.  x.  xi.)  Verily,  there  is 
something  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  here  t 

But  we  live  in  times  in  which  no  absurdity  is  too  great  to  be 
countenanced.  Perhaps  we  may  not  be  able  to  demeemerite  the 
patients  whose  antics  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
public,  but  we  would  put  others  on  their  guard  against  the 

2uackery  which  has  led  to  the  predicament  in  which  they  are 
>und ;  and  to  the  promotion  of  such  an  object,  a  move  minute 
examination  of  our  author's  lucubrations  may  be  useful*    We 
crave,  then,  our  reader's  patience  while  we  attempt  it. 
We  are  not  about  to  take  up  the  position  that  some,  in  their 
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eagerness,  may  desire  us  to  occupy :  we  care  not  to  throw  our- 
selves into  the  opposite  extreme  to  Mr.  Newman.  It  would  be 
as  far  from  the  truth  to  deny  that  there  are  developments,  and 
developments  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  it  is  to  assert  that  they 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  history.  Christianity 
is  a  revelation,  and  a  man,  doubtless,  like  pious  Daniel,  gains 
deeper  insight  into  it  by  deeper  perusal.  It  is  the  book  of  two 
worlds,  and  therefore  awaits  the  final  development  of  much  of  its 
mystic  meaning,  but  we  did  not  need  Newman,  Mohler,  or  others, 
to  tell  us  this.  It  is  by  the  intellectual  process,  that  has  been  so 
well  described  by  him,  that  we  must  aim  at  that  perfection  of 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  the  Christian  of  the  present 
day.  But  then  there  is  a  difference  between  us  as  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  thought,  which  we  believe  will  be  found  important. 
While  he  starts  from  history,  and  so  is  brought  into  necessary 
contact  with  all  the  errors  that  have  existed  from  the  time  of  the 
first  promulgation  of  Christianity  until  now,  we  are  content  to 
be  guided  by  revelation,  and  enjoy  total  freedom  from  them. 

We  cannot  look  into  the  volume  of  Revelation  without  per- 
ceiving the  degrees  of  progress  made  by  it,  whether  in  its  earlier  or 
later  stages ;  neither  can  we  lay  it  down  without  acknowledging, 
that  however  competent  the  canon  of  Scripture  may  be  to  impress 
upon  every  man  a  perfect  idea  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man- 
kind, yet  that  this  result  will  not  always  follow  a  cursory  reading 
of  it.  The  most  cursory  perusal  will,  however,  satisfy  us  that 
thought  is  reouired,  nay,  much  deep  thought,  before  we  can  ar- 
rive at  tolerable  proficiency  in  its  knowledge ;  and  that  in  pro- 
portion alone  to  the  attention  bestowed  upon  it  will  be  our  suc- 
cess. So  that  develops  we  must,  if  we  would  derive  that  benefit 
from  Scripture  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding,  and  which  it  as- 
suredly will  yield  to  us  through  the  higher  branches  of  the  same 
process  which  is  employed  by  us  in  other  cases,  when  we  wish 
to  draw  from  any  objects  ideas  of  the  use  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plicable. 

Indeed  there  is  no  other  difference  between  the  teaching  of 
nature  and  revelation  than  this,  that  revelation  passes  over  the 
earlier  steps  taken  by  nature,  and  addresses  itself  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced steps  of  the  process  of  thought.  For,  while  nature  teach- 
es by  sensation  in  the  first  instance,  and  presents  the  mind  with 
the  food  of  reflection,  by  storing  the  memory  with  single  ideas  of 
the  simplest  character,  revelation  addresses  itself  to  the  mind  in 
propositions  of  considerable  complexity,  the  simplest  of  which  is 
made  up  of  a  combination  of  ideas  tliat  may  easily  be  detected 
by  analysis,  although  the  archetype  of  that  which  is  brought 
under  our  observation  in  these  propositions  would  have  been  en- 
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tirely  withheld  from  all  approach  by  us,  but  for  the  mercy  of  God 
in  providing  us  with  its  ectype  in  them.  But,  though  in  natural 
science  we  make  use  of  the  earliest  stages  of  the  process  of  thought, 
we  at  length  arrive  at  that  point  from  which  revealed  science 
commences.  And  from  that  point,  both  go  on  alike,  both  equally 
afford  food  for  complex  reflection,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
more  intricate  conclusions ;  and  both  yield  up  the  elements  of 
their  conclusions  to  one  and  the  same  process,  without  admitting 
of  the  interposition  of  further  difference. 

But,  although,  when  we  have  arrived  at  propositions  the  pro- 
cess of  thought  will  be  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  department 
of  knowledge  we  are  concerned  with,  the  subject-matter  will  vary, 
as  this  or  that  department  demands  our  attention ;  and  he  will  run 
into  the  most  lamentable  confusion  who  will  not  keep  the  matter 
of  each  distinct.  It  is  to  want  of  discrimination  in  this  respect,  or 
to  its  neglect,  that  the  errors  of  Mr.  Newman  are  tb  be  attributed. 
He  had  to  propound  a  theory  which  should  explain  the  process 
by  which  doctrines  not  on  the  surface  of  Scripture  might  be 
elaborated,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  be- 
come inclusively  guaranteed  by  revelation ;  and  he  has,  in  his 
search  after  the  explanation  of  this  problem,  wandered  into  a 
department  which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  furnishing 
materials  of  proof.  If  the  doctrines  in  question  were  to  be  gua- 
ranteed, as  we  have  said,  they  ought  to  have  been  in  some  way 
brought  into  the  connexion  of  thought  which  is  entertained  by 
us  in  looking  to  the  guarantee  of  revelation;  but  he  has  wandered 
into  history,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  History 
speaks  of  doctrine  only  incidentally,  that  is,  as  it  records  its  re- 
ception by  men;  but  that  is  not  the  question  before  us:  the 
auestion  is,  does  it  proceed  from  God  ?  The  process  of  the  mind, 
len,  though  rightly  brought  in  by  him,  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  wrong  matter ;  and  the  fallacy  that  runs  through  the 
whole  work  is  that  which  appears  in  the  introduction, — "  the 
looking  for  Christianity  in  the  world,  and  seeking  for  its  idea  in 
the  world's  witness  of  it." 

"  It  is,"  as  Mr.  Newman  justly  observes,  "  a  characteristic  of 
our  minds,  to  be  ever  engaged  in  passing  judgments  on  the  things 
which  come  before  them.  No  sooner  do  we  learn,  but  we  judge ; 
we  allow  nothing  to  stand  by  itself;  we  compare,  contrast,  ab- 
stract, generalize,  adjust,  classify ;  and  we  view  all  our  knowledge 
in  the  associations  with  which  those  processes  have  invested  it." 
But  while  in  natural  science  we  derive  this  knowledge  from  ob- 
jects around  us,  and  from  the  combination  of  ideas  that  arise  out 
of  the  perception  of  their  phenomena,  through  the  application  of 
the  processes  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Newman,  it  is  different  in  Chris- 
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tian  theology :  all  its  ideas  must  be  drawn  from  revelation.  The 
propositions  of  revelation  are  to  us  as  the  phenomena  of  physical 
objects,  and  are  charged  with  the  office  01  directing  the  mind  to 
the  verities  that  are  the  subject  of  communication  from  God. 
History  can  give  us  no  assistance  whatever  in  this  respect ;  it  will 
tell  us,  indeed,  how  far  those  verities  have  been  received  by  men, 
— no  more:  it  cannot  answer  the  question,  What  are  to  be  classed 
under  that  head?  As,  too,  in  natural  science,  that  which  is  cor- 
rectly inferred  from  first  principles  is  inclusively  guaranteed  to 
be  true,  so  also  is  it  with  revelation;  whatever  is  correctly  de- 
duced from  its  propositions,  after  proper  attention  to  the  modi- 
fications that  one  proposition  will  force  upon  another,  will  be 
necessarily  received  as  true ;  so  that  much  more  than  appears 
upon  the  surface  of  Scripture  will  be  yielded  up  to  the  process 
of  reasoning  applied  by  us,  until,  ultimately,  we  arrive  at  that 
perfect  image  of  the  will  of  God  which  is  implied  in  a  revelation 
that  is  charged  with  the  unfolding  of  the  principles  upon  which 
he  is  pleased  to  deal  with  us. 

Other  men's  ideas  upon  the  subject-matter  of  revelation,  may 
be  profitably  consulted  by  us, — not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  new,  but  for  the  detection  of  old  truths;  that  is,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying,  by  a  diversity  of  process,  the  correctness  of 
the  interpretations  we  give  to  propositions  in  our  endeavour  to 
draw  out  the  truths  that  lie  hid  in  them,  when  we  compare  them 
one  with  another.  But,  inasmuch  as  what  is  to  be  drawn  out  will 
be  true  only  so  far  as  it  is  included  in  revelation,  those  ideas  of 
others  will  be  of  no  service  to  us,  but  so  far  as  they  bring  out  re- 
sults from  Scripture,  or  correct  mistakes  in  the  proceedings  we 
ourselves  engage  in  for  that  purpose.  They  go  no  further;  more 
they  cannot  do,  if  the  limitation  that  has  been  put  to  us  in  this 
respect  by  the  Almighty  is  to  go  for  any  thing :  "  Thou  shah  not 
add  unto  the  word  I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish 
ought  from  it"  and  if  we  will  recollect  the  warning  of  the  Apos- 
tle, that  <(the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man  save  the  Spirit  of 
God?  When,  then,  we  would  develope,  we  must  start  out  from 
revelation,  and  we  must  carefully  avoid  incorporating  with  it 
any  thing  not  legitimately  drawn  from  it;  otherwise,  we  should 
be  making  it  the  papist  error, — a  revelation  of  God  and  man,  not 
a  revelation  of  God ;  which  is  a  palpable  absurdity. 

It  may  be  alleged,  that  this  objection  goes  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  thing  in  the  way  of  development ;  that,  if  it  be  good  for 
any  thing,  it  will  get  rid  of  every  thing  in  the  way  of  deduction 
from  Scripture,  as  man  is  to  make  the  deductions,  not  God.  But 
this  is,  in  truth,  no  answer  to  the  objection  we  have  brought  for- 
ward. For  men  do  not,  by  analysis,  invent  new  doctrine;  they 
only  discover  that,  which  previously  to  the  discovery  lay  hid. 
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Nor  is  it  contrary  to  analogy  to  suppose  that  such  an  office  should 
be  committed  to  them.  JJaniel,  and  numerous  saints  of  God, 
speak  of  the  developments  from  Scripture  given  to  careful  reading  5 
for,  if  we  would  deny  it,  we  must  say,  that  when  God  puts  pro- 
positions before  us  he  puts  them  before  us  in  their  most  perfect 
shape,  so  as  to  take  from  us  all  anxiety  as  to  their  bearing,  which 
experience  will  hardly  allow  us  to  suppose*  For,  in  the  natural 
world,  the  phenomena  that  are  presented  to  us  are  but  the  ele- 
ments of  our  future  knowledge,  and  all  that  they  would  teach,  Mr. 
Newman  himself  being  our  witness,  is  not  to  be  arrived  at  without 
a  combination  of  processes  that  are  entirely  left  to  us  to  conduct; 
and  the  truths  or  revelation,  except  in  the  most  abstruse  points, 
may  well  be  supposed  to  be  left  to  some  such  system  of  elabora- 
tion. Indeed  we  believe,  from  Scripture,  that  God  leaves  much  to 
man ;  that  all  that  he  can  do,  without  supernatural  assistance,  is 
left  to  him  to  do  through  ordinary  means;  and  that  when  once 
God  has  given  us  the  power,  he  requires  us  to  use  it,  blessing  the 
use  of  it  with  increase  in  proportion  to  our  labour ;  so  that  to  him 
that  hath,  more  is  given ;  while  from  him  who  hath  not,  is  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath,  on  account  of  his  negligence. 
Man  may  and  does,  as  circumstances  occur  to  require  it,  discover 
the  hidden  treasures  of  Scripture,  and  the  limit  put  to  him  in 
this  respect  is  so  small  as  to  make  it  true,  that,  were  his  whole 
life  spent  in  its  examination,  he  would  die  without  having  arrived 
at  a  full  perception  of  its  truths;  and,  if  this  be  true,  not  only 
may  he,  but  he  must  be,  constantly  employed  upon  its  investiga- 
tion. But  this  is  very  different  from  that  development  which  we 
repudiate,  and  which  is  drawn  from  sources  that  are  extraneous 
to  the  revealed  word  of  God.  In  our  process,  whatever  may  be 
added  to  former  knowledge  is  God's,  and  God's  is  the  glory:  in 
that  which  we  repudiate,  the  additions  are  of  men,  and  whatever 
credit  may  arise  from  them,  is  theirs  also.  As  a  sign  of  talent 
it  may  amount  to  something,  though  not  of  virtue;  nay,  as  ta- 
lent opposed  to  God,  it  has  rather  the  nature  of  sin. 

Mr.  Newman  observes  that — 

"  The  increase  and  expansion  of  the  Christian  creed  and  ritual, 
and  the  variations  which  have  attended  the  process  in  the  case  of 
individual  writers  and  churches,  are  the  necessary  attendants  on  any 
philosophy  or  polity  which  takes  possession  of  the  intellect  and  heart, 
and  has  had  any  wide  or  extended  dominion ;  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  time  is  necessary  for  the  full  comprehension  and 
perfection  of  great  ideas  ;  and  that  the  highest  and  most  wonderful 
truths,  though  communicated  to  the  world  once  for  all  by  inspired 
teachers,  could  not  be  comprehended  all  at  once  by  the  recipients, 
but,  as  received  and  transmitted  by  minds  not  inspired,  and  through 
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media  which  were  human,  have  required  only  the  longer  time  and 
deeper  thought  for  their  full  elucidation."  (p.  27.) 

And,  although  thin  does  not  arise  from  the  media  through 
which  Christianity  is  conveyed  to  man,  (for  if  the  Apostles  were 
inspired,  what  they  communicated  to  man  was  a  copy  of  what 
they  received  from  God,  though  couched  in  human  language, 
and  a  copy  also  of  what  God  intended  man  should  apprehend, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  phenomena  of  physical  objects,  though 
they  in  no  wise  reveal  the  essences  of  those  objects,  are  the  indi- 
ces of  their  uses,  and  of  the  knowledge  God  would  impart  through 
them,)  the  conclusion  is,  in  fact,  true.  For  the  revelation  was  of 
that  stupendous  nature,  that  men  could  not  comprehend  it  all  at 
once,  and  the  consequence  is  that  creeds  and  rituals  have  not 
varied  with  the  progress  of  time,  but  circumstances  have  called 
for  the  deeper  enforcement  of  particular  truths,  and  heresies  arose 
to  give  life  to  inquiry,  and  develope  opposing  doctrines.  Reve- 
lation appears  to  have  been  given,  not  merely  to  teach  men  that 
ihey  might  be  saved  through  Christ,  but,  from  its  adaptation  to 
constantly  recurring  emergencies,  to  show  men  that  the  Church 
founded  by  his  Apostles  was  to  be  ever  under  his  protection,  and 
never  more  so  than  when  it  relied  on  his  word.  But,  though  it 
be  a  fact  which  we  have  noticed,  though  we  do  not  comprehend 
the  word  of  God  all  at  once,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake 
the  effect  of  our  infirmity  for  a  defect  in  the  communication  from 
God.  Christianity,  like  the  great  object  of  its  worship,  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever:  as,  in  the  case  of  the  Al- 
mighty Himself,  novel  circumstances  display  to  us  fresh  views  of 
His  providence,  and  from  their  combinations,  startling  conclu- 
sions await  us,  and  yet  His  providence  is  the  same;  00  in  the 
case  of  the  doctrine  that  He  has  opened  to  mankind,  the  circum- 
stances that  arise  out  of  the  caprice  of  men  are  constantly  giving 
rise  to  fresh  aspects  of  the  truth,  without  varying  for  one  mo- 
ment the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  al- 
teration in  the  will  of  God,  but  that  that  will  has  not  been  fully 
apprehended  by  us.  God  is  the  same,  and  His  will  is  the  same, 
though  we  are  brought  to  a  point  of  view  that  we  had  not  before 
occupied,  and  are  therefore  in  a  novel  position.  Nature  is  every 
day  yielding  up  to  us  truths  that  are  new  to  us,  and  revelation 
is  doing  the  same  5  but  they  are  in  neither  instance  previously 
unknown  to  God:  to  Him  they  are  but  as  they  were  from  the 
beginning.  The  idea  or  object  submitted  to  thought,  is  perfect, 
though  the  comprehension  of  it  may  not  be  so ;  and  though  it  be 
true  that  we  may  expect  developments  of  knowledge,  this  in- 
creased knowledge  will  not  be  formed  by  any  addition  to  the  ob- 
ject of  thought ;  not  by  the  bringing  up  of  the  idea  originally 
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afforded  us  either  by  nature  or  revelation,  together  with  some- 
thing else,  or  something  else  instead  of  that  idea,  but  by  the  forc- 
ing upon  the  mind  the  original  idea  with  greater  vividness. 

Nor  let  Mr.  Newman  object  to  our  use  of  the  word  idea  in 
this  sense;  for  when  he  talks  of  the  gradual  comprehension  of  an 
idea,  he  must  mean  the  comprehension  of  the  object  of  thought, 
and  not  refer  to  the  impression  on  the  mind  made  by  that  object, 
which  must,  of  course,  be  immediately  perceived,  and  therefore 
require  no  time  to  come  to  maturity.  The  object  of  thought 
may  require  time  to  be  adequately  impressed  upon  our  minds, 
and  oftentimes  will ;  but  this  is  an  increase  of  comprehension 
only,  not  an  extension  of  the  object ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  to  acquire  full  comprehension  of  it,  we  must  scrupu- 
lously confine  ourselves  to  the  object  we  would  comprehend. 
We  must  not  travel  out  of  nature  when  we  wish  to  gather  that 
fulness  of  knowledge  that  is  to  be  derived  from  the  consideration 
of  its  phenomena ;  nor  out  of  revelation,  if  we  desire  to  come  to 
a  perception  of  the  momentous  truths  it  was  given  to  convey 
to  us. 

Mr.  Newman,  however,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  thinks  other- 
wise. He  thinks  it  natural,  or  rather  necessary,  until  it  is  shown 
why  we  should  view  the  matter  differently,  to  consider  that  the 
society  of  Christians  which  the  Apostles  left  on  earth,  was  of 
that  religion  to  which  the  Apostles  had  converted  them;  and 
that  the  external  continuity  or  name,  profession,  and  communion 
is  zprimd  facie  argument  for  a  real  continuity  of  doctrine.  And 
he  is  pleased  to  add,  in  furtherance  of  this  view,  the  following 
remarkable  observations : — 

"  It  is  not  a  great  assumption,  then,  but  rather  mere  abstinence  from 
the  wanton  admission  of  a  principle  which  would  necessarily  lead  to 
the  most  vexatious  and  preposterous  scepticism,  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Christianity  of  the  second,  fourth,  seventh,  twelfth,  six- 
teenth, and  intermediate  centuries,  is  in  its  substance  the  very  religion 
which  Christ  and  his  Apostles  taught  in  the  first,  whatever  may  be 
the  modifications,  for  good  or  for  evil,  which  lapse  of  years,  or  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  have  impressed  upon  it." 

If,  indeed,  there  were  no  appearance  of  any  change,  or  Mr. 
Newman  had  been  ignorant  of  it,  it  might  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  alleged  that  he  found  a  continuity  of  name,  profession, 
and  communion,  and  that  therefore  he  was  not  unreasonable  in 
supposing  that  the  doctrine  of  the  church  was  the  same ;  and  to 
such  an  argument  an  opponent  would  have  been  obliged  to  ob- 
ject allegations  of  change,  which  he  would  also  have  found  him- 
seli  called  upon  to  support  by  evidence ;  so  that  the  onus  pro- 
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bandi  would  have  been  with  him.  But  when  Mr.  Newman  ad- 
mits that  modifications,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  have  been 
superinduced  by  the  lapse  of  years  or  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs,  he  lays  upon  himself  tne  task  of  showing  that  such  modi- 
fications were  not  fatal  to  his  hypothesis,  though  he  does  not 
find  it  convenient  to  betake  himself  to  the  work  that  belongs  to 
him.  He  will  rather  speak  of  general  difficulties  than  particu- 
lar impediments  to  the  admission  of  history  as  a  rule  of  doctrine, 
and  content  himself  with  filling  up  its  bold  outlines  with  theories 
altogether  of  a  speculative  nature ;  so  that  while  history  bears 
the  weight  of  his  argument,  he  may  control  its  issues,  according 
to  the  emergency  of  the  moment,  and  make  it  speak,  as  he  likes, 
in  favour  of  this  or  against  that  communion. 

"  Some  writers/'  says  our  author,  "  have  gone  on  to  give  reasons 
from  history  for  their  refusing  to  appeal  to  it.  They  say,  that  when 
they  come  to  look  into  the  history  of  Christianity,  they  find  its  doc- 
trines so  variously  represented,  and  so  inconsistently  maintained  by 
its  professors,  that,  however  natural  it  be  a  priori,  it  is  useless,  in 
fact,  to  seek  in  history  the  matter  of  that  revelation  which  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  mankind ;  that  they  cannot  be  historical  Christians  if 
they  would.  They  say,  in  the  words  of  Chillingworth,  *  There  are 
popes  against  popes,  councils  against  councils,  some  fathers  against 
others,  the  same  fathers  against  themselves,  a  consent  of  fathers  of 
one  age  against  a  consent  of  fathers  of  another  age,  the  church  of  one 
age  against  the  church  of  another  age/  And  it  must  be  allowed  to 
such  persons  that,  while  reason  antecedently  suggests  an  historical 
inquiry  as  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  Christianity,  it 
makes  no  promise  that  difficulties  will  not  embarrass  its  course,  or 
even  preclude  its  satisfactory  completion.  The  remoteness  or  near- 
ness of  the  times,  the  scantiness  or  the  abundance  of  materials,  the 
multitude  of  details,  the  depth  and  intricacy  of  the  system,  the  subtle 
intermixture  of  received  teaching  and  personal  opinion,  and  the  dis- 
order which  is  inevitable  in  any  mass  of  historical  facts,  the  pro- 
blem of  finding  a  point  of  view  from  which  minds  born  under  the 
gracious  shelter  of  revelation  may  approximate  to  an  external  and 
general  survey  of  it, — these  are  considerations  which  lead  to  misgiv- 
ings that,  even  though  history  be  the  true  mode  of  determining  the 
character  of  Christianity,  still  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  used  for  this 
purpose. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  anticipation  is,  in  a  measure, 
though  only  in  a  measure,  fulfilled.  It  is  not  fulfilled  in  such  sense 
that  an  inquirer,  coming  to  history,  would  not  obtain  a  certain  defi- 
nite impression  of  what  Christianity  was,  and  certain  general  views  of 
its  doctrines,  principles,  and  characteristics.  The  nature  and  temper 
of  the  religion,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  can  mistake,  whether  he 
accept  it  or  stumble  at  it.  No  one,  for  instance,  will  say  that  Chris- 
tianity has  not  always  taught  benevolence  and  mercy ;  that  it  has 
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sanctioned'  injustice,  or  made  light  of  impurity ;  that  its  spirit  has 
heen  sceptical ;  that  it  has  discountenanced  what  is  called  the  sacra- 
mental principle,  or  the  principle  of  mystery.  Bold  outlines,  which 
cannot  be  disregarded,  rise  out  of  the  records  of  the  past,  when  we 
look  to  see  what  it  will  give  up  to  us :  they  may  be  dim,  they  may  be 
incomplete,  but  they  are  definite ;  there  is  that  which  they  are  not, 
which  they  cannot  be.  Whatever  be  historical  Christianity,  it  is  not 
Protestantism.    If  ever  there  was  a  safe  truth,  it  is  this."  (pp.  3-5 ) 

History,  then,  is  taken  up  to  admit  an  hypothesis,  which  Mr. 
Newman  afterwards  endeavours  to  incorporate  with  it,  and  the 
hint  that  is  given  us  as  to  what  it  is  not,  is  a  sufficient  key  to  the 
phenomenon  presented  us  in  his  choice.  But  we  have  already 
said  why  upon  general  grounds  history  is  inadmissible  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  doctrine,  and  we  are  not  unwilling  to  add  our  reasons 
for  supposing  that  it  is  specially  unfit  to  solve  the  question  of 
the  integrity  of  Christianity  as  Mr.  Newman  would  have  it.  For 
the  purpose  of  showing  this,  we  rely  not  merely  on  the  difficul- 
ties our  author  has  himself  put  forward,  which  are,  in  fact,  suf- 
ficient to  throw  a  doubt  upon  its  applicability,  but  upon  the  feet 
that  history  addresses  itself  to  the  narration  of  events  without 
troubling  itself  as  to  their  principles  any  further  than  they  grow 
out  of  proximate  causes,  and  goes  not  to  the  depth  of  their  origin 
so  as  to  detect  the  primary  cause ;  and  such  a  peculiarity  in  his- 
tory renders  it  specially  unfit  for  our  author's  use.  Because  an 
opposition  has  been  raised  up  to  the  service  of  God  from  the  be- 
ginning, which  so  far  prevailed  with  mankind  before  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  as  to  make  it  correct  for  him  to  designate  its  author 
as  '  the  prince  of  this  world,'  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
that  opposition  will  continue  until  the  end  of  time ;  for  that  the 
'  seed  of  the  woman  was  to  experience  enmity  at  the  hands  of 
the  seed  of  the  serpent,'  which  will  not  cease  to  be  true  until 
seed  shall  no  longer  be  produced  by  the  former ;  and,  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  it  will  always  be  doubtful  whether  we  are  adopt- 
ing developments  of  the  principles  of  God  into  our  idea  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  those  of  the  principles  of  the  Devil,  when  we  throw 
ourselves  upon  history  for  the  basis  of  our  conclusions.  Of  course 
by  this  reasoning  it  is  quite  obvious  that  we  are  addressing  our- 
selves purely  to  profane  history,  and  not  to  sacred  and  inspired. 

Nor  is  the  restriction  that  we  thus  put  upon  profane  history 
an  unfair  limitation  of  its  province,  as  though  revelation  were 
obliged  to  be  silent  when  its  rival  opens  its  mouth.  For  it  is  no 
greater  unfairness  to  profane  history  to  oppose  to  it  a  prelimi- 
nary objection  taken  from  revelation,  than  it  is  to  make  it  subser- 
vient to  revelation  by  forcing  it  to  develope  a  system  derived 
from  revelation,  such  as  Christianity  is. 

We  are  almost  ashamed  of  troubling  our  readers  with  observa- 
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tiong  of  this  nature,  ad  they  may  be  considered  to  reflect  upon 
their  perception  of  the  distinction  between  revelation  and  His- 
tory ;  but  it  is  forced  upon  us  by  Mr.  Newman's  method  of  argu- 
ment, and  he  is  therefore  responsible  for  it,  rather  than  our- 
selves. Without  any  predisposing  cause,  such  as  arises  out  of 
education  or  the  sympathy  of  association! — nay,  in  forgetfulnesd 
of  the  advantages  by  which  he  has  been  surrounded,  Mr.  New- 
man has  thought  proper  to  bring  out  a  rival  against  revelation! 
and  we  should  have  been  thought  to  acquiesce  in  his  perverse- 
ness,  had  we  not  addressed  some  observations  to  the  leading  fal- 
lacy of  his  treatise :  when  we  wash  our  hands  of  it,  we  shall  be 
free  from  the  liability  to  offend,  as  assuredly  as  we  are  from 
file  desire  of  offending.  Until  that  moment,  however,  our 
readers  will  be  good  enough  to  look  upon  us  as,  in  some  sort* 
creatures  of  circumstances ;  and  give  us  what  benefit  they  can 
from  such  an  estimation  of  our  case.  For  it  was  no  common 
enemy  who  has  done  us  this  wrong ;  but  it  was  he  who  had 
been  our  familiar  friend,  and  who  had  walked  with  us  in  the 
house  of  God  in  that  character.  It  was  one  who  might,  at  least, 
have  been  supposed  likely,  when  he  went  to  join  the  ranks  of 
our  opponents,  to  have  remembered  the  position  he  had  held, 
and  have  spared  us  the  necessity  of  speaking — unless  in  the 
voice  of  sorrow,  as  mourning  over  a  departed  mend ;  one  who* 
if  he  cared  not  for  us, — for  them  with  whom  his  life  was  spent  in 
one  common  bond  of  unity, — would  have  cared  at  least  for  the 
basis  of  that  bond,  for  revelation ;  who,  in  his  bitterness  against 
Protestantism,  would  not  have  forgotten  the  Bible,  or  in  the 
heat  of  contest  lifted  up  his  heel  against  God.  And  yet,  sad  as 
is  the  lesson,  bitter  as  is  the  truth,  not  onlv  to  revelation  does 
he  hasten  to  oppose  a  rival,  but  becomes  driven  to  the  denial  of 
God's  mercy  by  the  wretched  infatuation  to  which  he  has  list- 
ened. Not  only  will  he  oppose  history  to  revelation — and,  what 
is  worse,  history  overridden  by  speculation ;  but  he  ventures  to 
doubt  whether  there  be  any  evangelical  message,  any  communi- 
cation from  God  to  man.  Speaking  of  the  hypothesis  of  the 
corruption  of  Christianity  from  external  sources,  oriental,  pla- 
tonic,  and  polytheistic,  he  declares  it  to  have  "  no  claim  on  our 
attention  till  it  is  drawn  out  scientifically,  till  we  are  distinctly 
informed  what  the  real  Christian  doctrine  is,  or,  if  there  be 
any,  from  what  sources  it  is  drawn;  how  those  sources  are 
ascertained  to  us,  and  what  is  a  corruption."  (p.  25.) 

Blanco  White,  we  think  it  is,  who  has  said  that  no  man  can 
pass  from  the  false  system  of  Rome  to  a  truer  system,  but 
through  infidelity  ;  and  there  would  appear  to  be  danger  of 
similar  foulness  m  the  passage  to  Rome  from  purer  systems,  as 
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if  it  were  difficult  to  be  saved  in  the  communion  of  Rome ;  and 
God  would  mark  it,  not  only  by  showing  what  they  must  go 
through  who  would  extricate  themselves  from  its  trammels,  but 
what  they  must  go  through  who  are  tempted  to  listen  to  her  per- 
suasion. May  those  who,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  have 
looked  to  Mr.  Newman  for  guidance,  as  though  in  his  hands 
they  Were  in  God's,  in  that  especial  sense  which  implies  protec- 
tion, pause  and  think  how  far  a  doubt  of  the  nature  of  that  put 
forth  by  Mr.  Newman  is  consistent  with  that  unreserved  sub- 
mission to  God  that  they  would  fain  offer ;  let  them  think  of  it, 
let  them  weigh  it  well.  Follow  him  they  may,— they  have  per- 
fect liberty;  follow  him,  probably,  they  will.  But  let  them 
count  the  cost;  let  them  make  up  their  minds  to  deny  Cxods 
mercy,— say  that  they  have  received  no  message,  no  evangelical 
message, — that  they  could  not  receive  such  a  one,  for  there  never 
was  such;  and  then  they  can  go,— they  can  go  with  safe  con- 
science. Before  that,  they  cannot  go,— Rome  will  not  receive 
them  but  in  that  temper ;  before  that  they  cannot  go,  for  such 
was  the  fate  of  their  leader :  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  mark, 
however  unsound  in  general  notions  or  conclusions  from  exten- 
sive reading,  who  has  not  only  been  their  admiration,  but  that 
of  their  opponents ;  a  man  who,  in  going  to  Rome,  has  every 
incentive  to  cover  his  weaknesses,  and  who  would  not  expose 
them  if  he  could  help  it,  but  yet  is  forced  to  leave  this  trace  of 
his  flight  behind  him:— *  Is  there  any  Christian  doctrine,  any 
message  from  God,  any  evangelical  message,  any  good  tidings  of 
man's  salvation,  such  as  we  can  rely  on  ?  "  •     •  1 

A  man  that  can  so  far  put  out  of  sight  those  first  principles 
in  which  he  has  been  educated,  (and  how  can  one  who  passes 
from  Catholicism  to  Romanism  do  otherwise?)  that  he  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  be  more  particular  about  such  other 
principles  as  are  great,  though  conversant  with  less  important 
matter;  and  Mr.  Newman's  views  of  philosophy  will  ^  fou?d 
to  have  suffered  from  the  same  blinking  of  questions,  from  the 
same  half  development  as  his  religion. 
The  following  passage  is  remarkable : — 

"  Since  an  idea,  as  has  been  already  said,  cannot  be  viewed  except 
under  particular  aspects,  the  formal  statements  under  which  it  is  con- 
veyed are  practically  identical  with  itself.  They  introduce  us  to  that 
idea  from  which  they  are  derived,  and  so  far  as  they  seem  to  oppose, 
they  correct  each  other,  and  serve  to  impress  a  fuller  and  more 
exact  representation  of  their  original  upon  the  mind. 

44  And  hence  if  the  illustration  on  which  we  are  proceeding  be  cor- 
rect, there  is  no  one  aspect  such,  as  to  go  the  depth  of  a  real  idea, 
no  one  term  or  proposition  which  can  duly  and  fully  represent  it ; 
though  of  course  one  representation  of  it  will  be  more  just  and  appro- 
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priate  than  another ;  and  though,  when  an  idea  is  very  complex,  it  is 
allowable  to  consider  its  distinct  aspects  as  if  separate  ideas,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience.  Thus  with  all  our  intimate  knowledge  of  ani- 
mal life,  and  the  structure  of  particular  animals,  we  cannot  give  a 
true  definition  of  any  one  of  them,  but  are  forced  to  enumerate  pro- 
perties and  accidents  by  way  of  description.  Nor  can  we  enclose  in 
a  formula  that  intellectual  fact  or  system  of  thought  which  we  call 
Platonic  philosophy,  or  that  historical  phenomenon  of  doctrine  and 
conduct  which  we  call  the  heresy  of  Montanus  or  Manes.  Again,  if 
Protestantism  were  said  to  lie  in  its  theory  of  private  judgment,  and 
Lutheranism  in  its  doctrine  of  justification,  this  would  be  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth ;  but  it  is  plain,  that  to  argue  or  to  act  as  if  these 
were  adequate  definitions,  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  Sometimes 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  *  leading  idea,'  as  it  has 
been  called,  of  Christianity ;  a  remarkable  essay  as  directed  towards 
a  divine  religion,  when,  even  in  the  existence  of  the  works  of  man, 
the  task  is  beyond  us.  Thus  the  one  idea  of  the  Gospel  has  been 
decided  by  some  to  be  the  restoration  of  our  fallen  race,  by  others 
philanthropy,  by  others  the  spirituality  of  true  religious  service,  by 
others  the  salvation  of  the  elect,  by  others  the  union  of  the  soul  with 
God.  All  these  representations  are  truths,  as  being  aspects  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  none  of  them  is  the  whole  truth.  For  Christianity  has 
many  aspects :  it  has  its  imaginative  side,  its  philosophical,  its 
ethical,  its  political ;  it  is  solemn,  and  it  is  cheerful ;  it  is  indul- 
gent, and  it  is  strict ;  it  is  light,  and  it  is  dark ;  it  is  love,  and  it  is 
fear."  (pp.  34-35.) 

That  the  formal  statements  under  which  an  idea  is  conveyed 
are  practically  identical  with  itself,  since  (or  because)  an  idea 
cannot  be  viewed  except  under  particular  aspects,  is  just  so 
much  nonsense.  The  statements  under  which  ideas  are  con- 
veyed from  one  man  to  another,  are  practically  identical  only 
when  they  adequately  express  the  impression  on  the  mind  of 
him  who  makes  them;  and  they  are  said  to  be  practically 
identical,  because  they  are  calculated  to  make  corresponding 
impressions  upon  the  mind  of  the  person  addressed.  They 
do  not  derive  that  identity  from  their  number,  or  the  num- 
ber of  aspects  which  have  given  rise  to  them,  but  from  their 
comprehension  of  every  thing  which  was  a  constituent  of  the 
original  idea.  Nor  can  Mr.  Newman  object  to  this,  that  he  is 
here  using  the  word  '  idea '  as  the  object  of  thought ;  for  if  he 
be,  his  doctrine  will  be  still  further  from  the  truth.  For,  in 
that  case,  not  only  the  statement  must  be  proved  to  be  adequate 
to  the  impression  on  the  mind,  but  the  impression  on  the  mind 
to  be  adequate  to  the  expression  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
object.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Newman  elsewhere  does  use  the 
word  idea  in  the  sense  we  have  now  alluded  to ;  we  have  already 
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E'ven  an  instance, — nay,  there  would  appear  to  be  one  in  the 
tter  part  of  the  passage  under  observation.  When  he  speaks 
of  the  leading  idea  of  Christianity,  and  the  one  idea  of  the 
Gospel  being  different  according  to  different  people,  and  sums 
up  his  observations  by  saying  that  all  their  representations  are 
truths,  as  being  aspects  of  Christianity,  &c,  he  does  appear  to 
be  carrying  us  back  to  the  object  of  thought  in  his  use  of 
that  expression.  And  there  is  a  reason  for  this  confusion  of 
meanings  that  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  If  men  will  only  take 
it  for  granted  that  statements  are  identical  with  ideas,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  they  only  are  in  some  instances,  and  will  confuse 
ideas  or  impressions  on  the  mind  with  ideas  or  objects  of 
thought,  the  ground-work  for  the  reception  of  developments  of 
the  most  specious  description  is  laid :  statements  will  be  taken 
for  ectypes  of  objects  of  thought,  and  dogmatism  put  for  Chris- 
tianity. 

Logic,  too,  the  handmaid  of  Philosophy,  falls  with  her  mistress. 
The  man  in  the  schools  who  should  have  riven  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  logical  sequence  as  we  find  in  the  work  before  us, 
would,  but  a  few  years  ago,  have  been  assuredly  plucked  by 
Mr.  Newman. 

"  Though  it  is  matter  of  accident  in  what  order  or  degree  develop- 
ments of  a  common  idea  will  show  themselves  in  this  or  that  place, 
particular  minds  or  communities  taking  different  courses,  yet  on  a 
large  field  they  will  on  the  whole  be  gradual  and  orderly,  nay,  in 
logical  sequence.  It  may  be  asked  whether  a  development  is  itself  t 
logical  process ;  and  if  by  this  is  meant  a  conscious  reasoning  from 
premises  to  conclusion,  of  course  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative. 
An  idea  grows  in  the  mind  by  remaining  there;  it  becomes  familiar 
and  distinct,  and  is  viewed  in  its  relations ;  it  suggests  other  ideas, 
and  these  again,  others,  subtle,  recondite,  original,  according  to 
the  character,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  recipient ;  and  thus  a 
body  of  thought  is  gradually  formed  without  his  recognising  what  is 
going  on  within  him.  And  all  this  while,  or  at  least  from  time  to 
time,  external  circumstances  elicit  into  formal  statement  the  thoughts 
which  are  coming  into  being  in  the  depths  of  his  mind :  and  soon  he 
has  to  begin  to  defend  them ;  and  then  again  a  further  process  must 
take  place,  of  analyzing  his  statements  and  ascertaining  their  depend- 
ance  one  on  another.  And  thus  he  is  led  to  regard  as  consequences, 
and  to  trace  to  principles,  what  hitherto  he  has  discerned  by  a  mo- 
ral perception  and  adopted  on  sympathy ;  and  logic  is  brought  in  to 
arrange  and  inculcate  what  no  science  was  employed  in  gaining." 
(pp.  80-81.) 

Afterwards  he  says,— 

"  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  granted,  that  the  spontaneous  process 
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which  goes  on  within  the  mind  itself,  is  higher  and  choicer  than  that 
which  is  logical ;  for  the  latter  being  scientific  is  common  property, 
and  can  be  taken  and  made  use  of  by  minds  who  are  strangers,  in 
any  true  sense,  both  to  the  ideas  in  question  and  to  their  develop- 
ment"   (p.  83.) 

So  that  it  is  an  esoteric  principle  that  he  is  speaking  of,  one 
that  is  not  to  be  used  by  such  as  are  strangers  to  his  favoured 
idea  of  development.  There  is  nothing  to  come  up  to  a  principle 
of  this  sort:  let  us  endeavour  to  learn  its  use  from  Mr.  Newman. 
We  will  turn,  then,  to  some  instances.  We  must  first,  however, 
inform  our  readers,  that  Mr.  Newman  admits,  with  regard  to  his 
tests  (p.  93),  that  "  the  instances  which  have  been  arranged  un- 
der one  head,  might  in  some  cases  have  been  referred  to  another ;" 
and  that  the  first  instance  that  we  shall  bring  to  show  the  abuse 
of  logic  and  the  use  of  Mr.  Newman's  principle  will  be  drawn, 
agreeably  to  his  hint,  not  from  the  illustrations  of  his  misappli- 
cation of  logic,  but  firom  a  previous  chapter. 

Strictly  speaking,  we  owe  our  readers  an  apology  for  connect- 
ing Mr.  Newman's  name  with  any  mention  of  logic ;  for  the 
arguments  we  shall  have  to  consider  are  so  thoroughly  sophis- 
tical, as  to  be  entirely  opposed  to  all  its  rules.  Nor  is  there  even 
room  for  any  ingenuity  of  construction,  so  as  to  make  logic  do 
what  it  was  not  intended  to  do, — dive  a  colour  to  inferences  like 
to  Mr.  Newman's,  much  less  justify  them.  But  we  will  go  to  the 
instances  without  further  preface : — 

"  The  canons  are  extant  of  a  council  of  Illiberis,  held  shortly  be- 
fore the  council  of  Nicaea,  and  representative  of  course  of  the  doc- 
trine of  die  third  century.  Among  these  occurs  the  following : — 
4  It  is  decreed,  that  pictures  ought  not  to  be  in  the  church,  lest  what 
is  worshipped  or  adored  be  painted  on  the  walls/  Now,  these  words 
are  commonly  taken  to  be  decisive  against  the  use  of  pictures  in  the 
Spanish  church  at  that  era,  Let  us  grant  it;  let  us  grant  mat  the 
use  of  all  pictures  is  forbidden, — pictures  not  only  of  our  Lord  and 
sacred  emblems,  as  of  the  Lamb  and  Dove,  but  pictures  of  angels 
and  saints  also.  It  is  not  fair  to  restrict  the  words,  nor  are  con- 
troversialists found  desirous  of  doing  so ;  they  take  them  to  include 
the  images  of  the  Saints.  '  For  keeping  of  pictures  out  of  the 
church,  the  canon  of  the  Eliberine  or  ifiiberitine  council,  held  in 
Spain  about  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  most  plain,'  says 
Usher :  he  is  speaking  of '  the  representations  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
and  of  Angels  and  of  Saints.'  *  The  council  of  Eliberis  is  very 
ancient,  and  of  great  fame,'  says  Taylor;  *  in  which  it  is  expressly 
forbidden  that  what  is  worshipped  should  be  depicted  on  the  walls, 
and  that  therefore  pictures  ought  not  to  be  in  churches.'  He,  too 
is  speaking  of  the  Saints.    Let  us  grant  this  freely.    This  inference 
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seems  to  follow,  that  the  Spanish  church  considered  the  Saints  to  be 
in  the  number  of  objects  either  of  *  worship  or  adoration ;  *  for  it  is 
of  such  objects  that  the  representations  are  forbidden.  The  very 
drift  of  the  prohibition  is  this, — lest  what  is  in  itself  an  object  of 
worship  (qiwd  colitur)  should  be  worshipped  in  painting;  unless 
these  saints  and  angels  were  objects  of  worship,  their  pictures  would 
have  been  allowed.,,     (pp.  376-377.) 

In  this  instance  it  is  said,  that  it  was  decreed  that  pictures 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  church,  lest  what  is  worshipped  or  ador- 
ed be  painted  on  the  walls ;  manifestly  with  the  intention  of 
preventing  that  which  had  not  as  yet  been  the  case.  For, 
were  it  true  that  it  had  been  so,  it  would  not  have  been  said 
"  lest  what  is  adored  should  be  painted?  but,  "  since  that 
which  is  worshipped  has  been  painted;"  and  Mr.  Newman 
knows  it.  He  had,  however,  an  object  to  serve,  and  his  method 
of  interpretation  is  accordingly  adapted  to  it.  He  does  not  speak 
of  pictures,  whether  of  saints  or  not,  as  merely  illustrative  of 
Christian  history ;  he  does  not  speak  of  pictures  as  in  the  ab- 
stract objectionable,  but  mixes  them  up  with  the  elements  of 
his  argument.  "  Now  these  words,"  he  says,  "  are  commonly 
taken  to  be  decisive  against  the  use  of  pictures  in  the  Spanish 
church  of  that  era.  Let  us  grant  it ;  let  us  grant  that  the  use  of 
all  pictures  is  forbidden,  pictures  not  only  of  our  Lord,  and  sa- 
cred emblems,  as  of  the  Lamb  and  Dove,  but  pictures  of  angels 
and  saints  also?  This  appears  innocent  enough  as  a  summary 
of  exclusion.  But  for  that,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
said  all  pictures,  as  in  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph :  why, 
then,  is  such  a  pleonasm  of  exclusion  brought  forward?  Simply 
to  give  it  this  form  : — that  that  which  is  worshipped  should  not 
be  painted,  not  only  as  our  Lord  might,  but  saints,  and  to  draw 
the  inference  that  saints  are  therefore  objects  of  worship.  But 
it  will  not  do.  For  the  decree  was  not  conversant  of  worship 
but  of  painting,  and  was  intended,  not  to  mark  what  should  be 
worshipped,  but  to  exclude  pictures,  lest  from  smaller  and  indif- 
ferent subjects  men  should  get  to  greater,  and  attempt  to  por- 
tray the  Godhead,  which  is  in  that  way  unapproachable  by  us, 
and  designedly  made  so  by  the  Almighty.  The  words  are  "  lest 
wfuLt  is  worshipped  or  adored  be  painted  on  the  walls:**  Mr. 
Newman's  reading  is,  "  lest,  what  is  in  itself  an  object  of  wor- 
ship, should  be  worshipped  in  painting;"  and  the  inference 
made  (and  which  is  fair  enough  from  his  reading,  though  not 
from  the  words  of  the  council)  is  as  follows :  "  Unless,  then,  saints 
and  angels  were  objects  of  worship,  their  pictures  would  have  been 
allowed."  A  very  pretty  petty  piece  of  substitution, — a  striking 
instance  of  intellectual  acumen  and  of  honesty ! 
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In  the  instances  of  the  application  of  the  test  of  logical  se- 

!|uence,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  we  find  the 
ollowing  :— 

"  '  As  Christ/  says  St.  Athanasius,  *  died  and  was  exalted  as  man. 
so  as  man  is  He  said  to  take  what,  as  God,  He  ever  had,  that  even 
this  so  high  a  grant  of  grace  might  reach  to  us.  For  the  Word  was 
not  impaired  in  receiving  a  body,  that  He  should  seek  to  receive  a 
grace,  but  rather  He  deified  that  which  He  put  on,  nay,  gave  it  gra- 
ciously to  the  race  of  man.  For  it  is  the  Father's  glory  that  man 
made,  and  then  lost,  should  be  found  again ;  and  when  the  prey  of 
death,  that  he  should  be  made  alive,  and  should  become  God's 
temple.  For  whereas  the  powers  in  heaven,  both  angels  and  arch- 
angels, were  ever  worshipping  the  Lord,  as  they  are  now  worshipping 
Him  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  this  is  our  grace  and  high  exultation, 
that,  even  when  He  became  man,  the  Son  of  God  is  worshipped,  and 
the  heavenly  powers  are  not  startled  at  seeing  all  of  us,  who  are  of 
one  body  with  Him,  introduced  into  their  realms.'  In  this  passage 
it  is  almost  said  that  the  glorified  saints  will  partake  in  the  homage 
paid  by  angels  to  Christ,  the  true  object  of  all  worship ;  and  at  least 
a  reason  is  suggested  by  it  for  the  angels'  shrinking  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse from  the  homage  of  St.  John,  the  Theologian  and  Prophet  of  the 
Church.  But  St.  Athanasius  proceeds  still  more  explicitly.  *  In 
that  the  Lord,  even  when  come  m  human  body  and  called  Jesus,  was 
worshipped  and  believed  to  be  God's  Son,  and  that  through  Him  the 
Father  is  known,  it  is  plain,  as  has  been  said,  that  not  the  Word, 
considered  as  the  Word,  received  this  so  great  grace,  but  we.  For, 
because  of  our  relationship  to  his  body,  we  too  have  become  God's 
temple,  and  in  consequence  are  made  God's  sons,  so  that  even  in  us 
the  Lord  is  now  worshipped,  and  beholders  report,  as  the  Apostle 
says,  that  God  is  there  or  a  truth.'  Jt  would  appear  to  be  distinctly 
stated  in  this  passage,  that  those  who  are  known  to  be  God's  adopt- 
ed sons  in  Christ,  are  fit  objects  of  worship  on  account  of  Him  who 
is  in  them ;  a  doctrine  which  both  interprets  and  accounts  for  the 
invocation  of  saints,  the  observance  of  relics,  and  the  religious 
veneration  in  which  even  the  living  have  sometimes  been  held,  who, 
being  saintly,  were  distinguished  by  miraculous  gifts.  Worship, 
then,  is  the  necessary  correlative  of  glory ;  and  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  created  natures  can  share  in  the  Creator's  incommunicable 
glory,  do  they  also  share  in  that  worship  which  is  his  property 
alone."    (pp.  403,404.) 

Here  Athanasius  appears  to  have  feared  lest  our  blessed  Lord 
should  be  supposed  to  have  lost  somewhat  of  that  glory  which 
He  had  with  the  Father,  before  the  beginning  of  the  world,  by 
taking  upon  Him  our  nature  ;  as  is  manifest  from  bis  words, 
*  For  the  Word  was  not  impaired  in  receiving  a  body,  that  He 
should  seek  to  receive  a  grace,  but  rather  He  deified  that  which 
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He  put  on,— nav,  gave  it  graciously  to  the  race  of  man;  so  that, 
as  further  on  it  is  said,  'this  is  our  grace  and  high  exaltation  that, 
even  when  he  became  man,  the  Son  of  God  is  worshipped,  and 
the  heavenly  powers  are  not  startled  at  seeing  all  of  us,  who  are 
of  one  body  with  Him,  introduced  into  their  realms ;  and,  as  in 
the  second  passage,  "  it  is  not  the  Word,  but  we  who  receive 
the  grace."  In  ail  this  it  is  plain  that  Athanasius  would  say, 
that  Christ  needed  not  to  be  exalted  after  that  he  took  our  na- 
ture upon  Him,  for  He  was  not  debased  by  so  doing,  for  we  were 
exalted  by  that  adoption  of  our  nature,  not  our  Lord  debased ; 
we  received  grace,  for  which  He  had  no  occasion.  It  is  a  dis- 
course upon  the  acquisition  or  loss  of  grace,  and  not  upon  wor- 
ship: but  Mr.  Newman  wanted  to  infer  a  communication  of 
adoration  to  men  and  relics,  and  therefore  shapes  his  course 
so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  we  may  be  worshipped  with  him* 
But  even  the  most  favourable  words  of  the  original  quotation  do 
not  allow  of  our  being  worshipped,  only  the  Lord :  they  are  as 
follows:  'Even  in  us  the  Lord  is  now  worshipped.9  If  the 
tabernacle  and  temple  of  the  Jews  were  not  objects  of  worship 
on  account  of  God's  presence  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  they  were,  neither  will  His  presence  in  us  make 
us  objects  of  worship  on  account  of  His  indwelling.  Logical 
argument,  Mr.  Newman,  very  logical ! 

We  will  add  one  more  instance  for  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment of  our  readers.  We  take  it  from  the  second  section  of  the 
same  chapter  as  the  last.     Our  author  is  speaking  of  images. 

"  It  may  be  reasonably  questioned,  then,  whether  the  command- 
ment which  stands  second  in  our  decalogue,  on  which  the  prohibition 
of  images  is  principally  grounded,  was  intended  for  more  than  tem- 
porary observance  in  the  letter.  So  far  is  certain,  that  none  could 
surpass  the  Jews  in  its  literal  observance ;  yet  this  did  not  save  them 
from  the  punishments  attached  to  the  violation  of  it.  If  this  be  so, 
the  literal  observance  is  not  its  true  and  evangelical  import. 

"  *  When  the  generation  to  come  of  your  children  shall  rise  up  after 
you,'  says  their  inspired  lawgiver,  c  and  the  stranger  that  shall  come 
from  a  far  land  shall  say,  when  they  see  the  plagues  of  that  land  and 
its  sicknesses  which  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon  it,  and  that  the  whole 
land  thereof  is  brimstone,  and  salt,  and  burning,  that  it  is  not  sown, 
nor  beareth,  nor  any  grass  groweth  therein,  ....  even  all  nations 
shall  say,  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done  this  unto  this  land  *  What 
toeaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger  ?  Then  men  shall  say,  Because 
they  have  forsaken  the  covenants  of  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers, 
which  He  made  with  them  when  He  brought  them  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt;  for  they  went  and  served  other  gods,  and  worshipped 
them,  gods  whom  they  knew  not,  and  whom  He  had  not  given  them.* 
Now  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  day  did,  not  keep  this  covenant,  for  they 
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incurred  the  penalty ;  yet  they  kept  the  letter  of  the  commandment 
rigidly,  and  were  known  among  the  heathen  far  and  wide  for  their 
devotion  to  the  '  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  who  brought  them  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,'  and  for  their  abhorrence  of  the  '  gods  whom 
He  had  not  given  them.'  If,  then,  adherence  to  the  letter  was  no 
protection  to  the  Jews,  departure  from  the  letter  may  be  no  guilt  in 
Christians."  (pp.  434,  435.) 

*We  all  know  very  well  that  the  letter  of  a  law  is  one  thing, 
and  the  spirit  of  it  another ;  but  it  is  equally  known  that, 
though  separable,  they  are  not  always  separate.  The  letter 
may  be  broken  and  the  spirit  not,  and  the  spirit  broken  and  the 
letter  not;  yet,  in  most  instances,  the  letter  cannot  be  broken 
without  the  spirit  be  broken  also  ;  and  the  instances  in  which 
the  spirit  may  be  broken  without  the  infringement  of  the  letter, 
are  not  many.  Granting  it  to  be  true  that  the  Jews  broke  not 
the  letter  of  the  law  as  well  as  its  spirit,  the  case  of  others  must 
be  rendered  similar  before  they  could  be  compared,  and  Mr. 
Newman  would  be  required  to  show  that  they  were.  But,  upon 
Mr.  Newman's  hypothesis,  the  spirit  and  letter  are  two  things 
entirely  distinct ;  and  if  the  Jews  were  punished  for  doing  one 
thing,  it  will  not  follow  that  we  should  not  be  punished  for  doing 
another.  This  is  as  convenient  a  non  sequitur  as  the  most  re- 
fined Jesuit  could  wish  for.  Because  Mr.  Newman  has  showed 
himself  a  bad  Protestant,  is  therefore  Roman  Catholicism  good? 
Nay,  let  him  show  it  to  be  impossible  for  any  to  be  good  in  the 
former  predicament,  before  he  excludes  them  from  that  category. 
So,  likewise,  let  him  show  that  the  letter  cannot  possibly  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  a  law,  before  he  ventures  to 
explain  away  the  second  commandment  to  admit  images. 

We  have  now  to  address  ourselves  to  a  few  passing  observa- 
tions which  merit  evidently  severe  castigation.  Before,  however, 
we  do  so,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  a  peculiar  idiosyncracy  in 
the  Newman  family.  If  we  have  guessed  rightly,  while  one 
brother  has  been  attempting  to  subvert  Anglo-Catholicism,  the 
other  has  been  equally  Dent,  in  the  well-known  work  on  "  the 
Records  of  Creation,"  on  subverting  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 
The  idiosyncracy  is  remarkable ;  but  speculation  carried  on  in  both 
cases,  indulged  beyond  due  limits  in  brains  not  strongly  forti- 
fied with  sound  principle,  soon  absorbs  this  latter  quality  in  in- 
tellectual processes.  Hence  we  have  one  brother,  if  we  are 
right,  an  Unitarian;  what  changes  await  the  other,  time  has 
yet  to  develope.  Both  manage  with  no  ordinary  skill  the  wea- 
pons of  controversy,  but  both  fail  in  that  manliness  of  idea, 
breadth  of  statement,  simplicity  of  detail,  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose,  that  constantly  accompany  the  manifestation  of  truth. 

z  2 
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To  us  it  is  doubtful  whether  Newmania  will  add  any  strength 
to  Rome.  Her  new  convert  would  impose  on  her,  were  she  to 
comply  with  his  vagaries,  far  more  difficulties  than  the  sister 
Church  of  England  requires  at  her  hand.  We  cannot,  however, 
but  notice  the  artful  and  insidious  attempt  to  class  under  Pro- 
testantism every  heresy  or  schism  that  has  ever  appeared  on 
the  earth.  An  attempt  is  made-  to  throw  upon  all  who  have 
embraced  the  Augsburg  confession,  every  heresy  of  Baptists, 
Unitarians,  or  other  sectaries.  Fortunately  the  English  Church 
is  well  fenced  in,  by  a  line  of  canons,  creeds,  articles,  and  litur- 
gies, from  the  force  of  this  blow ;  and  even  our  brother  Protes- 
tants of  the  confession  of  Augsburg  have  never  denied  any  prime 
source  of  Catholic  verity.  If  the  rule  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis 
be  pressed  against  us,  "  what  has  been  held  always,  everywhere, 
and  by  all,"  we  feel  folly  assured,  that  the  Anglican  Church  and 
Protestants  at  large  have  been  in  closer  compliance  with  it  than 
any  Roman  community.  Nothing  can  be  more  partial  and  less 
Catholic  than  the  Roman  Church ;  and  though,  on  Mr.  New- 
man's showing,  she  ought,  beyond  all  other  Churches,  to  have 
given  forth  developments,  yet  has  she  been  most  cautiously 
guarded  in  developing  the  whole  truth  of  Scripture  to  the 
world ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  has  maintained  the  "  disciplina 
arcani "  to  perfection. 

We  were  further  not  prepared  to  receive,  even  from  Mr. 
Newman,  the  fearful  parallel  between  the  early  reception  of 
Christianity  and  the  present  reception  of  Romanism  by  the 
world,  which  he  indulges  in  at  pp.  241,  242. 

So,  then,  that  picture  of  Rome,  her  almost  deadly  corruptions 
of  doctrine,  her  abuses  of  purity,  are  placed,  pari  passu,  with 
the  Eternal  verity  itself.  The  erroneous  and  hasty  judgment 
passed  by  the  world  on  Christianity  at  its  commencement,  which 
it  soon  corrected,  amended,  and  in  contrite  sorrow  owned  to  be 
evil, — this  is  placed  on  a  par  with  the  condemnation  passed  by 
that  same  world  on  a  deliberate  judgment  of  ages  on  the  cruelty, 
uncharitableness,  and  tyranny  of  Rome, — the  world's  deliberate 
censure  of  the  inventions  of  man,  with  its  ignorant  and  early 
corrected  judgment  on  the  ways  of  God ! 

In  fact,  intolerance  is  a  development  of  Christianity,  on  his 
showing,  from  which  it  would  be  criminal  for  that  Church  that  has 
yet  this  mark  of  the  Beast  on  her  in  her  unrepealed  writ,  "  de 
comburendo  heretico,"  to  recede.  Dr.  Wiseman  dare  not  ven- 
ture on  this.  Nothing  is  blander  or  sweeter  than  the  theology 
of  Oscott,  the  "  disciplina  arcani,"  the  doctrine  of  reservation, 
although  there  practised  to  the  foil,  is  rarely  promulgated  to  a 
nation's  ear  that  enjoys  William's  glorious  Edict  of  Toleration : 
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The  salient  points  are  cautiously  suppressed  from  open  manifes- 
tation by  the  craftier  Romanists,  however  secretly  advocated. 
Mr.  Newman,  however,  in  his  very  zeal  in  their  cause,  and  to 
avoid  all  aspect  of  hollowness,  to  which  all  renegades  and  apos- 
tates are  liaole,  has  taken  up  at  once  every  repulsive,  horrid, 
uncharitable,  and  murderous  principle  of  Rome;  and  not  con- 
tent with  furtive  embraces,  has- advocated  and  asserted  her  to  be 
as  pure  and  undefiled  as  Christianity  in  any  age  of  her  splen- 
dour. But,  however  strong  in  assertion  he  may  appear  on 
some  points,  the  native  quibbling,  over  refinement,  and  Jesu- 
itry of  his  mind,  which  led  him  to  embrace  the  religion  of 
Mariana  and  Clement,  will  not  permit  him  to  avoid  it  even  in 
Romanism.  Who  can  understand,  for  example,  any  thing  from 
the  following  passages,  but  that  he  denies  the  infallibility  of 
the  very  Church  that  he  in  other  parts  asserts  to  possess  this 
power? 

'  "  When  we  say  that  a  person  is  infallible,  we  mean  no  more 
than  that  what  he  says  is  always  true,  always  to  be  believed,  always 
to  be  done."  (p.  120.) 

Even  this  statement  is  not  true,  for  we  mean  much  more; 
we  assert  that  such  a  Being  is  of  perfect  judgment,  of  omniscient 
mind,  of  unerring  wisdom.  We  mean  what  is  not  found  in 
man,  or  any  body  of  men.  "  A  probable  infallibility,"  he 
continues,   "  in  a  probable  gift  of  never  erring." 

We  can  only  say,  we  never  heard  of  a  probable  certainty,  of 
a  probable  God,  and  that  such  divines  as  Mr.  Newman  darken 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge. 

He  also  demands  "  Why  is  it  more  inconsistent  to  speak  of 
an  uncertain  infallibility  than  of  a  doubtful  truth,  or  a  con- 
tingent necessity." 

The  answer  is  simple  enough,  and  the  plainest-minded  man 
can  confute  the  silly  sophism  by  the  ordinary  medium  of  com- 
mon sense.  When  we  speak  of  infallibility,  we  speak  of  what 
is  definite  and  decided.  When  we  apply  the  expressions  doubt* 
Jul  truths,  contingent  necessity,  we  use  neither  in  an  absolute 
sense,  but  describe  subjects  of  doubt.  But  who  will  place 
adjectively  infallibility,  who  will  qualify  that  which  admits  of 
no  qualification  or  degree ;  that  is,  in  se  absolute  and  perfect, 
not  subject  to  mode  or  manner  ? 

Supported  by  Bellarmine,  he,  however,  again  ventures  on  this 
curious  point,  in  the  following  sentence  quoted  in  our  long  ex- 
tract above ;  but  we  recur  to  this  clause  to  dispose  of  another 
point. 

"  And  as  obedience  to  conscience,  even  supposing  conscience  ill 
informed,  tends  to  the  improvement  of  our  moral  nature,  and  ulti- 
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mately  of  our  knowledge,  so  obedience  to  our  ecclesiastical  superior 
may  subserve  our  growth  in  illumination  and  sanctity,  even  though 
he  should  command  what  is  extreme  or  inexpedient,  or  teach  what  is 
external  to  his  legitimate  province."    (p.  125.) 

This  is  somewhat  extraordinary  language.  A  person  is  to  he 
obeyed  when  in  the  wrong,  and  for  tne  very  reason  that  he  is 
wrong.  Then,  again,  infallibility,  if  possessed  by  a  Poj>e,  could 
only  be  useful  to  determine  some  doubtful  matter,  since  we 
do  not  need  an  infallible  guide  in  what  is  plain ;  but,  alas  ! 
here  it  fails,  and  does  not  come  into  play,  for  Bellarmine  and 
Newman  both  admit  that  the  Pope  and  his  Council  may  err  in  a 
doubtful  matter,  and  this  happens  to  be  the  solitary  matter 
in  which  we  need  their  aid.  JEtealljr,  Mr.  Newman's  strength 
has  gone  from  him  like  Samson's,  with  his  hair;  and  he  is  as 
shorn  in  wit  as  in  crown.  Certainly,  Rome  might  brighten  up 
his  dialectics. 

The  following  assertion  is  one  of  such  hardihood,  that  we  read 
it  over  twice  to  see  that  our  senses  had  not  fooled  us : 

"  On  the  whole,  all  parties  will  agree  that,  of  all  existing  systems, 
the  present  communion  of  Borne  is  the  neatest  approximation  in  fact 
to  the  Church  of  the  Fathers  possible,  though  some  may  think  it  to 
be  nearer  still  to  that  Church  on  paper.  Did  St.  Athanasius  or  St 
Ambrose  come  suddenly  to  life,  it  cannot  be  doubted  what  commu- 
nion they  would  mistake  for  their  own."  (p.  138.) 

Demurring  to  the  early  assertions  and  defective  punctuation, 
an  art  Mr.  Newman  does  not  understand,  contained  in  this 
passage,  we  shall  not  say  what  church  the  holy  fathers  Am* 
Drose  and  Athanasius  would  mistake  for  their  own,  for  surely 
they  are  beyond  the  power  of  mistake,  (a  slight  heresy  of  Mr. 
Newman,  but  one  of  the  last  which  we  should  have  expected 
from  him,)  but  we  will  say  what  church  they  would  take. 
Assuredly  it  would  not  be  one  with  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius, 
of  whom  they  never  heard  when  in  the  flesh ;  but  Saint  Am- 
brose, we  suppose,  would  take  that  church  that  had  in  it  that 
creed  which  he  published  verbatim  among  his  works,  and  ex- 

founded,  the  Apostle's  Creed,  and  also  the  Nicene;  upon  which 
oly  symbol  he  writes :  "  Sequens  tractatum  consilii  Nicseni, 
a  quo  me  nee  mors  nee  gladius  potent  separare.n#  He  would 
further,  we  opine,  take  that  church  that  had  the  two  sacra- 
ments of  our  Lord,  which  he  carefully  explained  to  his 
people,  and  not  Rome's  development  of  Seven.  We  apprehend 
also  that  Saint  Athanasius  would  be  ill  pleased  that  a  creed 
developing  his  opinions,  and  embodying  under  his  awful  name 

*  "  Following  the  tractate  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  from  which  neither  death  nor 
««v0rd  shall  sever  me." 
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the  pure  witness  of  expanded  truth/  should  be  shelved  for 
the  creed  of  a  Pope,  and  of  a  see  to  which  he  would  never 
have  yielded  supremacy. 

The  method  of  administering  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  is  seized  on  by  Mr.  Newman  as  a  complete  instance 
of  his  doctrine  of  development.  We  had  thought  this  question 
settled  by  the  loud  demands  of  Germany  on  this  point,  but  it 
appears  that  it  is  not  so.  The  defence  of  the  Romanist  method 
of  administering  in  one  kind  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Newman  as 
follows*  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  he  says,  the 
Council  of  Constance  took  upon  itself  to  say,  "  that  though  in 
the  primitive  church  the  Sacrament  was  received  in  both  lands, 
yet,  to  avoid  scandal,  it  were  better  to  give  the  bread  only." 
This  was  a  bold  thing  for  even  the  Council  that  condemned 
Wyehfle  to  do,  but  Mr.  Newman  considers  this  a  development 
of  the  church.  He  cites  the  instance  of  our  Lord  before  the 
two  disciples  at  Emmaus,  where  he  gave  the  bread  alone,  and 
also  the  case  of  Paul  in  the  shipwreck,  in  the  Acts.  These 
instances,  in  the  24th  Luke  and  Sffth  Acts,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Sacramental  institution,  but  simply  refer  to  the  giving 
of  thanks  at  an  ordinary  meal.  But  the  crowning  proof  against 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  other  communities  that  follow  what 
the  Council  of  Constance  admits  was  the  practice  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  Mr.  Newman  bases  on  that  passage  of  St.  Paul, 
in  the  1st  Epist.  Cor.  ch.  xi.  37, — "  Whosoever  shall  eat  this 
bread,  or  drink  this  cup  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  dam- 
nation to  himself."  Our  version  has  it,  "  Whosoever  shall  eat 
this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh 
damnation  to  himself."  Mr.  Newman  relies  on  the  force  of 
the  disjunctive  or  as  making  it  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
the  elements  be  given  singly  or  together.  But  the  passage  is 
not  so  read  in  many  MSS.,  certainly  not  in  most  versions,  appa- 
rently not  in  those  with  which  our  translators  were  familiar. 
But  we  are  quite  content  to  take  the  or  on  which  the  whole 
argument  stands,  for  its  force  is  entirely  barred  by  the  previous 
passage :     "  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup, 

{e  do  show  the  Lord's  death  until  he  come,"  v.  26 ;  and  further 
j  the  following,  "He  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily, 
eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself,  not  discerning  the 
Lord's  body."  (v.  29.) 

So  that  Mr.  Newman  fails  in  the  broad  context,  and  if  he  call 
it  a  development  of  the  Church  restricting  one  of  her  early  rites, 
we  simple-minded  men  must  take  the  liberty  of  replying  to  this 
Hibernian  line  of  argument  by  saying,  that  in  our  notions  this 
is  a  deprivation. 

We  were  curious  to  know  how  Mr.  Newman  would  digest 
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the  Mariolatiy  of  Rome  ;  but  here  we  find  him  not  a  whit  be- 
hind that  impious  Priest  Bonaventura,  if  we  remember  right, 
who  substituted  her  name  in  the  solemn  litanies  wherever  Christ 
had  once  been  invoked.  Accordingly,  to  the  astonishment  of 
most  interpreters  of  Scripture,  we  find  Mary  identified  with  that 
picture  of  the  Church  in  the  Revelations  xiL  1 :  "  And  there 
appeared  a  great  wonder  in  heaven,  a  woman  clothed  with 
the  sun  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown 
of  twelve  stars."  This,  we  are  gravely  told,  is  the  Virgin  Mary. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  woman  be  clothed  with  the  sun  and 
the  moon  under  her  feet,  clear  marks  of  some  subsistence  of 
more  than  mortal  line ;  it  is  not  enough  that  these  concomitants 
show  the  kind  of  Church  typified,  one  over  which  these  hea- 
venly bodies  preside,  and  therefore  earthly,  in  a  part  of  its  minis- 
tration ;  it  is  not  enough  that  the  vision  announces  a  deed  m 
heaven,  whither  Mary  has  not  reached,  for  her  spirit  is  in  Hades, 
awaiting  her  own  and  our  common  doom,  but  every  absurd, 
fanciful,  and  "  regina  coeli "  vagary  must  receive  sanction  from 
Rome's  last  neophyte.  We  pass  over  in  disgust  other  passages 
which  speak  of  the  hypostatic  union,  and  seem  intended  to  infer 
a  fourth  person  in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead.  That  strong  de- 
lusion which  induces  men  to  believe  a  lie  when  they  have  once 
belied  themselves,  is  on  this  unhappy  man. 

Here  we  pause :  but  ere  we  quit  the  subject  we  must  give  some 
brief  notice  of  the  four  pamphlets  which  have  been  issued  in  reply, 
and  stand  at  the  head  of  tnis  article.  First  of  all,  we  have  one 
from  the  Rev.  J.  Irons,  vicar  of  Brompton.  Et  tu,  Brute !  Mr. 
Newman  might  well  exclaim.  On  the  outset  he  contradicts  Mr. 
Newman,  absolutely  asserting  that  "  no  man  has  any  fair  pretext 
for  thinking  that  his  Christianity,  as  a  whole,  has  a  strict  and  full 
prototype  in  primitive  days."  Mr.  Irons  then  continues  to  show, 
that  the  operation  of  the  Gospel  has  been  always  in  development. 
He  points  out,  with  great  clearness,  that  Mr.  Newman  has  fallen 
into  the  same  error  with  regard  to  the  word  idea  that  Bishop  Pearson 
detected  in  Descartes ;  viz.  the  same  confusion  of  the  subjective 
and  objective  to  which  we  have  alluded  above.  There  is  an  ad- 
mirable distinction  noted  by  Mr.  Irons,  whose  metaphysics  have 
always  been  good,  in  which  the  leading  fallacy  of  Mr.  Newman, 
exposed  previously  by  us,  is  well  set  out."  In  whatever  sense,  then, 
we  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  "  development,"  he  says,  "  it  can  be 
in  no  sense  which  would  involve  mutability  in  the  object  to  which 
the  doctrine  has  reference."    We  much  fear,  however,  from  the 

J>eculiar  scholastic  form  of  this  pamphlet,  that  its  worth  will  be 
ost  sight  of.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Newman's  tests  are 
dealt  with  is  highly  logical  and  excellent.  The  seven  are  all 
shown  to  fail,  and  to  be  at  least  as  applicable  to  Nestorianism  as 
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to  Christianity.  The  rule  of  Vincentius  is  ably  supported,  but 
we  decline  assigning  this  rule  that  infallible  character  Mr.  Irons 
considers  it  to  possess,  and  we  really  do  not  know  why  he  has 
thought  proper  to  give  him  the  appellation  of  St.  Vincent.  We  have 
to  thank  Mr.  Irons  for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  disposes 
of  the  question  of  the  Pope's  supremacy,  by  contrasting  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  various  otner  Episcopates.  The  heretic  Popes 
Liberius  and  Honorius  are  exposed  as  at  least  not  possessed 
of  an  orthodox  infallibility,  and  the  home  question  is  put  to  Mr. 
Newman,  If  Gregory  XVI.  were  to  turn  Unitarian,  would  he  not 
deserve  deposition,  and  receive  it  equally  with  Honorius  ?  We 
cannot  say,  however  we  regret  the  announcement,  that  we  ap- 
prove such  a  loose  winding  up  of  a  controversial  pamphlet  as 
this  exhibits.  Mr.  Irons  had  many  other  points  on  which  he 
might  have  bestowed  much  valuable  remark,  for  he  leaves  intact 
a  vast  mass  of  Mr.  Newman's  work,  on  which  he  could  have  em- 
ployed himself  beneficially  to  the  Church. 

The  second  pamphlet,  entitled  "  A  Review  of  Mr.  Newman's 
Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  by  a  Church- 
man," is  chiefly  directed  against  the  tests. 

Before  entering  on  the  virtue  of  these  the  author  naively  de- 
mands, if  the  charges  and  apparent  contradictions  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church  are  developments  of  the  essential  idea  of  Christi- 
anity, what  Christianity  is  ?  And  Mr.  Newmanwould  be  puz- 
zled to  give  a  reply  to  this  home  question.  A  noble  passage  is 
cited  from  Coleridge's  "  Church  and  State,  "  which  really  illus- 
trates the  development  question  far  better  than  Mr.  Newman  \ 
for  Coleridge,  as  the  author  justly  remarks,  has  not  omitted  to 
include  one  essential  of  true  development,  which  Rome  has  never 
had  and  never  can  have  until  re-modelled, — "  the  force  to  cast 
away  what  injures  her  growth."  The  tests  are  well  examined, 
and  shown  to  be  inconclusive  by  the  trulyvaluable  reasoning  of 
the  writer  of  this  pamphlet. 

The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Barter  addresses  itself  to  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  great  question.  It  is  extremely  brief,  but  indi- 
cates to  Mr.  Newman  the  fallacy  of  placing  the  proof  for  the 
Athanasian  creed  and  the  Popes  supremacy,  pari  passu,  on 
the  development  system.  The  first  is  shown  to  depend  on  the 
immutable  Word,  and  the  other  to  have  no  rest  on  that  ground. 
Mr.  Barter  was  one,  as  he  candidly  avows,  of  the  warmest  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Newman,  but  he  has,  Teucer  like,  sent  many  a 
sharp  shaft  even  into  the  bosom  of  his  Ajax.  This  writer  classes 
the  Calvinistic  and  Newmanian  developments  as  alike  unscrip- 
tural  and  untrue. 

The   fourth  pamphlet,   by   "  An  Anglican  Priest,"  is  also 
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avowedly  from  an  ardent  admirer  of  Mr.  Newman,  but  one  who 
heartily  renounces  his  ancient  Baal,  and  looks  on  him  as  a'BeliaL 
He  has  directed  public  attention  to  Mr.  Newman's  own  develop- 
ment in  the  following  words : — 

"  What  a  grievous  development  of  a  Christian's  downward  course! 
Boldness  of  conception ;  a  shrewd  originality  of  thought  and  die* 
tion;  bold  unauthorized  statements;  distinctions  without  differences; 

Slain  truth  subtilized,  plain  doctrines  subverted  :  disingenuousness, 
oubt,  insincerity,  distrust,  scepticism,  apostasy."  (p.  10.) 

We  have  here  evidently  a  system  ending  in  the  vanishing 
quantity  of  apostasy  in  the  eye  of  a  warm  admirer  of  Mr.  New- 
man.   Let  him  look  to  it,  for  it  behoves  him  well  to  do  so. 

This  is  an  extremely  well-intentioned  pamphlet,  proceeding, 
we  should  say,  from  an  honest,  but  a  weak  man.  He  shows  con- 
siderable symptoms  of  a  desire  to  preach  to  Mr.  Newman,  whom 
he  might  well  instruct  in  many  a  simple  truth.  He  has  dated 
it,  "  Feast  of  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  1846,"  which  has  a  some- 
what ludicrous  aspect,  by  a  combination  of  an  old  event  with  a 
modern  date ;  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  intended  to  point 
out  to  Mr.  Newman  a  method  of  arrangement  for  his  plans  next 
year  by  some  such  words  as  "  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St 
Newman,  1847."  We  cannot  say  that  we  at  all  like  this  method 
of  writing,  or  the  introduction  into  familiar  correspondence  events 
of  this  sacred  character. 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Newman.  In  conclusion,  we 
have  to  intreat  him  to  reflect  well  on  the  character  of  that  polity 
with  which  he  has  mingled  himself.  Sure  we  are  that,  on  deep 
reflection,  Protestantism  cannot  but  win  back  her  ancient  hold 
upon  his  heart.  Let  him  look  at  the  question  fairly,  and  ask 
himself,  whether,  since  the  Protestant  principle,  or  rather  the 
pure  ancient  Catholic  principle,  has  developed  itself,  the  world 
has  not  learned  more  of  Christianity  in  three  hundred  years  than 
in  the  previous  thirteen  hundred  ?  whether  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  is  not  such  a  development  as  Rome  has  as  yet  never 
evinced?  whether  England,  in  her  Protestant  might,  has  not 
grown  to  a  height  among  nations  wholly  irreconcilable,  looking 
at  her  polity  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  with  a  false  religion?  whe- 
ther he  can  compare  the  intelligence  on  the  muddy  Tiber  with 
that  on  the  broad  rolling  Thames  of  his  native  country  t  whether 
the  council  that  doomed  Wycliffe,  or  Wycliffe  himself,  was  a 
true  development  of  the  might  of  die  Bible?  whether  the  present 
abolition  of  inquisitions,  auto-da-fes,  torture,  plenary  absolution, 
indulgences,  and  Mariolatry,  be  not  ascribable  to  Protestantism  ? 
whether  toleration  springs  not  from  the  same  source  ?  and,  sop- 
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posing  there  may  be  too  much  coldness  among  some  Protestants, 
whether  this  is  not  getting  fast  absorbed  in  holier  zeal  and 
warmth?  Pained  we  doubt  not  he  may,  and  has  been,  at 
that  coldness  with  which  heart-felt  energy  has  been  received  in 
our  church,  and  God-inspired  devotedness  rewarded ;  but  yet, 
whether,  all  in  all,  with  even  these  wrinkles  and  defects  on  her, 
the  Anglican  Church  be  not  the  best  suited  in  her  polity  to  the 
high  spirit  of  the  Englishman,  framed  on  the  pure  basis  of  our 
Saxon  laws  ?  and  whether  she  will  not  be  of  abiding  power  when 
decrepit  Romanism  has  sunk  to  her  night  of  ages,  and  thereby 
demonstrated  the  difference  between  a  Church  based  on  her  own 
pretensions  only,  and  one  assuming  that  character  that  the  Book 
of  God  has  given  her,  visibly  blessed  in  power  and  development, 
and  claiming  position  and  influence  on  the  only  true  grounds 
of  spiritual  authority, — the  living  oracles  of  the  Lord  ? 
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Art.  VI. — Stories  front  the  Italian  Poets,  with  Lives  of  the 
Writers.  By  Leigh  Hunt.  2  vols,  London:  Chapman 
and  Hall. 

An  admirable  work, — yet  we  cannot  help  indicating,  and  that  at 
the  commencement,  some  things  in  it  which  look  like  faults  or 
deficiencies.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  defective  appreciation  of 
Dante.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  does  far  more  justice  to  Pulci :  for  the 
latter,  indeed,  he  makes  every  possible  apology,  but  admits  none 
for  the  sterner  poet.  Dante  could  be  tender  as  well  as  severe : 
this  our  amiable  critic  admits,  but  censures  him  because  of  the 
severity  blended  with  his  tenderness.  To  our  mind,  the  blending 
of  the  two  elements  is  an  attractive  image.  That  proud,  stern, 
austere,  disdainful,  yet  evidently  loving  great  man,  is  a  character 
that  not  only  commands,  but  deserves  admiration.  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt  dislikes  the  poet's  theological  creed ;  and  properly  enough 
in  some  respects  possibly :  but  he  should  recollect  that  he  is  try- 
ing the  thirteenth  century  by  the  standard  of  the  nineteenth ; 
that  it  is  not  Dante,  but  his  age,  which  is  faulty ;  and  that,  in 
many  important  points,  the  poet  was  in  advance  of  his  time.  If 
he  were  not  so  to  a  still  greater  degree,  is  it  not  sufficient  to 
plead  that  he  was  human ?  a  mortal  man,  though  a  divine  poet? 
The  book  begins  with  Dante,  and  a  full  prose  analysis  of  his 
famous  comedy,  which  received  from  its  admirers  the  title  of 
"  The  Divine  Comedy."  Dante  denominated  it  simply  "  The 
Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri,  a  Florentine  by  nation,  but  not  by 
habits. 

"  The  great  poem  thus  misnomered,"  says  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  "  is 
partly  a  system  of  theology,  partly  an  abstract  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  day,  but  chiefly  a  series  of  passionate  and  imaginative  pictures, 
altogether  forming  an  account  of  the  author's  times,  his  friends, 
his  enemies,  and  himself,  written  to  vent  the  spleen  of  his  exile  and 
the  rest  of  his  feelings,  good  and  bad,  and  to  reform  church  and  state 
by  a  spirit  of  resentment  and  obloquy,  which  highly  needed  reform 
itself.  It  has  also  a  design  strictly  self-referential.  The  author  feigns 
that  the  beatified  spirit  of  his  mistress  has  obtained  leave  to  warn  and 
purify  his  soul,  by. showing  him  the  state  of  things  in  the  next  world. 
She  deputes  the  soul  of  his  master  Virgil  to  conduct  him  through 
hell  and  purgatory  ;  and  then  takes  him  herself  through  the  spheres 
of  heaven,  where  St.  Peter  catechises  and  confirms  him,  and  where  he 
is  finally  honoured  with  sights  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  Christ,  and 
even  a  glimpse  of  the  Supreme  Being ! 

"  His  hell,  considered  as  a  place,  is,  to  speak  geologically,  a  most 
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fantastical  formation.  It  descends  from  beneath  Jerusalem  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  is  a  funnel  graduated  in  circles,  each  circle 
being  a  separate  place  of  torment  for  a  different  vice  or  its  co-ordi- 
nates, and  the  point  of  the  funnel  terminating  with  Satan  stuck  into 
ice.  Purgatory  is  a  corresponding  mountain  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  commencing  with  the  antipodes  of  Jerusalem,  and  divided  into 
exterior  circles  of  expiation,  which  end  in  a  table-land  forming  the 
terrestrial  paradise.  From  this  the  hero  and  his  mistress  ascend  by 
a  flight,  exquisitely  conceived,  to  the  stars ;  where  the  sun  and  the 
planets  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  (for  the  true  one  was  unknown  in 
Dante's  time)  form  a  series  of  heavens  for  different  virtues,  the  whole 
terminating  in  the  empyrean,  or  region  of  pure  light,  and  the  presence 
of  the  Beatific  Vision. 

44  The  boundaries  of  old  and  new,  strange  as  it  may  now  seem  to 
us,  were  so  confused  in  those  days,  and  books  were  so  rare,  and  the 
Latin  poets  held  in  such  invincible  reverence,  that  Dante,  in  one  and 
the  same  poem,  speaks  of  the  false  gods  of  Paganism,  and  yet  retains 
much  of  its  lower  mythology, — nay,  invokes  Apollo  himself  at  the 
door  of  paradise.  There  was,  perhaps,  some  mystical  and  even  philo- 
sophical inclusion  of  the  past  in  this  medley,  as  recognising  the  con- 
stant superintendence  of  Providence ;  but  that  Dante  partook  of  what 
may  be  called  the  literary  superstition  of  the  time,  even  for  want  of 
better  knowledge,  is  clear  from  the  grave  historical  use  he  makes  of 
poetic  fables  in  his  treatise  on  Monarchy,  and  in  the  very  arguments 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  saints  and  apostles.  There  are 
lingering  feelings  to  this  effect  even  now  among  the  peasantry  of  Italy, 
where,  the  reader  need  not  be  told,  Pagan  customs  of  all  sorts, 
including  religious  and  most  reverend  ones,  are  existing  under  the 
sanction  of  other  names, — heathenisms  christened.  A  Tuscan  posti- 
lion, once  enumerating  to  me  some  of  the  native  poets,  concluded  his 
list  with  Apollo ;  and  a  plaster-cast  man  over  here,  in  London,  ap- 
peared much  puzzled,  when  conversing  on  the  subject  with  a  Mend 
of  mine,  how  to  discrepate  Samson  from  Hercules. 

44  Dante  accordingly,  while,  with  the  frightful  bigotry  of  the  schools, 
he  puts  the  whole  Pagan  world  into  hell-borders,  (with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three,  whose  salvation  adds  to  the  absurdity,)  mingles  the 
hell  of  Virgil  with  that  of  Tertullian  and  St.  Dominic ;  sets  Minos  at 
the  door  as  judge ;  retains  Charon  in  his  old  office  of  boatman  over 
the  Stygian  lake ;  puts  fabulous  people  with  real  among  the  damned 
— Dido,  and  Cacus,  and  Ephialtes,  with  Ezzelino  and  Pope  Nicholas 
the  Fifth ;  and  associates  the  Centaurs  and  the  Furies  with  the  agents 
of  diabolical  torture.  It  has  pleased  him  also  to  elevate  Cato  of 
Utica  to  the  office  of  warder  of  purgatory,  though  the  censor's  poor 
good  wife,  Marcia,  is  detained  in  the  regions  below.  By  these  and 
other  far  greater  inconsistencies,  the  whole  place  of  punishment  be- 
comes a  reductio  ad  abeurdum,  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  melancholy. 
*  *  *  With  an  impartiality  which  has  been  admired  by  those  who 
can  approve  the  assumption  of  a  theological  tyranny  at  the  expense 
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of  common  feeling  and  decency,  [be]  has  put  friends  as  well  as  foes 
into  hell ;  tutors  of  his  childhood,  kinsmen  of  those  who  treated  him 
hospitably,  even  the  father  of  his  beloved  friend.  *  *  *  [Finally], 
the  whole  unbaptized  infant  world,  Christian  as  well  as  Pagan,  is  in 
his  Tartarus." 

Instead  of  censuring  all  this,  it  would  have  been  well  for  our 
amiable  critic  to  have  restricted  himself  to  considering  Dante 
exclusively  as  a  poet ;  just  as  in  reading  Spenser  we  shall  do 
well  in  not  regarding  the  allegory.  The  allegory  of  the  one,  and 
the  theology  of  the  other,  will  not  trouble  us,  if  we  don't  trouble 
them.  It  is  the  religious  spirit  alone  which  in  such  cases  we 
should  consider,  not  the  form ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  aim  at 
doing  this,  we  secure  a  chance  of  appreciating  him  for  what  is 
peculiarly  poetic  in  him,  and  of  enjoying  his  genius  at  the  cul- 
minating point  of  its  manifestation.  We  confess  that  this  is  a 
hard  lesson  to  learn, — neither,  perhaps,  need  it  be  imposed  on  the 
ordinary  reader;  but  no  one  should  assume  the  chair  of  criticism 
who  has  not  so  disciplined  his  understanding  and  his  will. 

After  all  that  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  written,  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  horrors  of  the  subject,  "the  Inferno"  will  remain 
the  most  poetical  division  of  Dante's  comedy,  and  most  command 
the  admiration  of  mankind.  The  parts  of  this  extraordinary 
work  most  known,  are  certainly  the  Episodes  of  Paulo  and  Fran- 
cesca,  and  of  Ugolino  and  his  Tower  of  Famine,  in  "  the  Inferno." 
If  in  these  and  others  there  is  an  excess  of  agony,  there  is  also  a 
wonderful  prodigality  of  imaginative  power.  Pity,  too,  whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  is  continually  excited ;  the  poet 
confesses  to  its  influence,  though  rebuked  for  it  by  his  guide,  as 
being  unsuited  to  the  place.  The  antagonism  between  the  law 
of  the  Tegion  and  the  nature  of  its  visitant  is  for  the  most  part 
well  maintained,  and  is,  moreover,  essential  to  the  dramatic 
conduct  of  the  poem.  This  is  a  beauty  which  Mr.  Hunt  has  not 
once  noticed,  such  is  his  horror  at  the  law  itself,  which  is  thus 
counteracted.  It  is  evident  that  his  theological  sensibility  has 
prevented  him  from  rising  to  the  sublimity  of  the  poet's  idea— 
a  sublimity  of  unmitigated  terror  and  power,  astounding  in 
conception,  overwhelming,  crushing,  stupifying — far  from  the 
meaner  attempt  of  simply  pleasing  the  sense,  therefore  not 
popular;  but  still  sublimity,  still  terror  and  power,  still  genius, 
poetry,  heroism,  and  mind ! 

Some  of  the  more  special  merits  of  "  the  Inferno,"  Mr.  Hunt 
has  in  his  own  fine  manner  pointed  out.  The  passage  describing 
Capaneus  as  lying  scornfully  submissive  to  the  fiery  snower  which 
came  down  on  the  impious  like  a  fall  of  snow,  "as  though  it  had 
not  yet  ripened  him,"  is  justly  described  by  him  as  grand.  Milton 
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remembered  it  in  his  Satan.  The  following,  also,  the  critic  marks 
as  one  of  the  most  terribly  natural  pictures  of  agonized  astonish- 
ment ever  painted : — 

"  The  place  (the  Land  of  the  Transformation  of  Bobbers)  was 
thronged  with  serpents  of  the  most  appalling  and  unwonted  descrip- 
tion, among  which  ran  tormented  the  naked  spirits  of  the  robbers, 
agonized  with  fear.  Their  hands  were  bound  behind  them  with  ser- 
pents— their  bodies  pierced  and  enfolded  with  serpents.  Dante  saw 
one  of  the  monsters  leap  up  and  transfix  a  man  through  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  when,  lo !  sooner  than  a  pen  could  write  o  or  i,  the  sufferer 
burst  into  flames,  burnt  up,  fell  to  the  earth  aheap  of  ashes, — was 
again  brought  together,  and  again  became  a  man,  aghast  with  his 
agony,  and  staring  about  him,  sighing." 

The  poet  prides  himself  greatly  on  his  ingenuity  in  inventing 
these  transformations,  and  his  critic  confesses  that '  they  are  the 
most  appalling  ever  produced.'  Dante  at  length  Quits  this  region 
of  sublime  and  imaginative  horror  with  his  guide.  They  *  ascended 
a  gloomy  vault,  till  at  a  distance,  through  an  opening,  above  their 
heads,  they  beheld  the  loveliness  of  the  stars.'  So  concludes 
*f  the  Inferno."  At  the  end  of  the  section  on  Purgatory  we  find 
a  similar  passage.  "  After  a  while,  he  and  Statius  were  made 
thoroughly  regenerate  with  the  waters  of  Eunoe ;   and  he  felt 

Jure  with  a  new  being,  and  Jit  to  soar  into  the  stars"  The 
'aradise  likewise  concludes  with  the  same  planetary  reference. 
"  Desire  became  absorbed  in  submission,  moving  in  as  smooth 
unison  as  the  particles  of  a  wheel,  with  the  Love  that  is  the  mover 
of  the  sun  and  the  stars"  This  curious  circumstance,  obvious  as 
it  is,  was  first  noticed  lately  by  the  Cavaliere  Giuseppe  de  Cesare, 
a  Neapolitan.  We  can  see  in  it  the  progress  intended  by  the 
poet  in  his  poem.  First  he  sees  the  stars  afar  off;  then  he  aspires 
to  be  with  them,  and  in  them.  Having  effected  this  purpose,  he 
rises  above  them,  and  becomes  identified  with  the  Love  that  is 
their  mover.  Thus  it  is  that  the  great  theological  poet  passes 
out  of  utter  darkness  into  marvellous  light,  and  ultimately  rises 
to  the  source  of  light  itself.  It  is  with  reference  to  some  such 
implied  myth  as  this,  we  suppose,  that  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  en- 
titled Dante's  poem  "The  Italian  Pilgrim's  jProgress."  The 
difference,  however,  between  this  work  and  Bunyan's,  is  one  not 
only  of  degree,  but  kind.  The  allegory  also  reverses  the  accepted 
aesthetic  process,  and  describes  the  ascent  from  the  Sublime, 
through  the  Beautiful,  to  the  Good  or  Useful. 

Turning  next  to  Tasso,  our  critic  does  him  more  justice ;  and 
shows,  indeed,  much  sympathy  with  his  infirmities  and  afflictions, 
and  discriminates,  without  malice,  between  his  merits  and  defects. 
He  has  successfully  endeavoured  to  clear  away  the  obscurities 
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of  the  poet's  life,  and  treated  us  with  a  memoir  that  is  at  least 
intelligible.  In  this,  how  unlike  the  Rosinis  and  such-like  literal 
dogmatists,  who,  having  no  imagination  themselves,  can  concede 
none  to  their  author.  We  have  all  heard  much  of  Tasso's  love 
for  the  Princess  Leonora ;  it  is  now  the  fashion,  too,  to  admire 
Goethe's  elegant  drama  on  the  subject ;  and  the  madness  of  the 
poet  has  been  attributed  to  her  and  her  brother's  conduct  on  the 
occasion.  Much  of  the  romance  of  this,  however,  suffers  from 
the  '  historical  doubts '  that  will  somehow  settle  on  such  incidents. 
We  learn  that  no  fewer  than  three  Leonoras  are  in  the  field.  In 
one  of  his  Canzoni,  the  poet  himself  says,  "  Three  have  I  sung, 
one  only  have  I  loved."  The  whole,  after  all,  may  have  been 
mere  poetical  Platonism.    Let  us  hear  Leigh  Hunt. 

"  I  confess,  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  inquiry  into  this  subject, 
that  I  can  find  no  proofs  whatsoever  of  Tasso's  having  made  love  to 
Leonora ;  though  I  think  it  highly  probable.  I  believe  the  main 
cause  of  the  duke's  proceedings  was  the  poet's  own  violence  of  be- 
haviour and  incontinence  of  speech.  I  think  it  very  likely  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  poetical  love-making  to  various  ladies,  which  was 
almost  identical  in  that  age  with  addressing  them  in  verse,  Torquato, 
whether  he  was  in  love  or  not,  took  more  liberties  with  the  princesses 
than  Alfonso  approved ;  and  it  is  equally  probable  that  one  of  those 
liberties  consisted  in  his  indulging  his  imagination  too  far.  It  is  not 
even  impossible  that  more  gallantry  may  have  been  going  on  at  court 
than  Alfonso  could  endure  to  see  alluded  to,  especially  by  an  ambi- 
tious pen.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  was  the  case.  Tasso, 
as  a  gentleman,  could  not  have  hinted  at  such  a  thing  on  the  part  of 
a  princess  of  staid  reputation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  *  love '  he 
speaks  of  as  entertained  by  her  for  him,  and  warranting  the  applica- 
tion to  her  for  money  in  case  of  his  death,  was  too  plainly  worded  to 
mean  any  thing  but  love  in  the  sense  of  friendly  regard.  *  Per  amor 
mio '  is  an  idiomatical  expression,  meaning  '  for  my  sake ;'  a  strong 
one  no  doubt,  and  such  as  a  proud  man  like  Alfonso  might  think  a 
liberty,  but  not  at  all  of  necessity  an  amatory  boast.  If  it  was,  its 
very  effrontery  and  vanity  were  presumptions  of  its  falsehood.  *  * 
*  *  Leonora's  death  took  place  during  the  poet's  confinement ;  and 
lamented  as  she  was  by  the  verse  writers  according  to  custom,  Tasso 
wrote  nothing  on  the  event.  This  silence  has  been  attributed  to  the 
depth  of  his  passion ;  but  how  is  the  fact  proved  ?  and  why  may  it 
not  have  been  occasioned  by  there  having  been  no  passion  at  all  ? 

"  All  that  appears  certain  is,  that  Tasso,spoke  violent  and  contemp- 
tuous words  against  the  duke ;  that  he  often  spoke  ill  of  him  in  his 
letters ;  that  he  endeavoured,  not  with  perfect  ingenuousness,  to  ex- 
change his  service  for  that  of  another  prince ;  that  he  asserted  his 
madness  to  have  been  pretended  in  the  first  instance,  purely  to  gratify 
the  duke's  whim  for  thinking  it  so,  (which  was  one  of  the  reasons, 
perhaps,  why  Alfonso,  as  he  complained,  would  not  believe  a  word  he 
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said) ;  and  finally,  that  whether  the  madness  was  or  was  not  so  pre- 
tended,  it  unfortunately  became  a  confirmed  though  milder  form  of 
mania  during  a  long  confinement  Alfonso,  too  proud  to  forgive  the 
poet's  contempt,  continued  thus  to  detain  him ;  partly  perhaps  be- 
cause he  was  not  sorry  to  have  a  pretext  for  revenge,  partly  because 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him,  consistently  either  with  his 
own  or  the  poet's  safety.  He  had  not  been  generous  enough  to  put 
Tasso  above  his  wants ;  he  had  not  address  enough  to  secure  his  re- 
spect ;  he  had  not  merit  enough  to  overlook  his  reproaches.  If  Tasso 
had  been  as  great  a  man  as  he  was  a  poet,  Alfonso  would  not  have 
been  reduced  to  these  perplexities.  The  poet  would  have  known  how 
to  settle  quietly  down  on  his  small  court  income,  and  wait  patiently 
in  the  midst  of  his  beautiful  visions  for  what  fortune  had  or  had  not 
in  store  for  him.  But  in  truth  he,  as  well  as  the  duke,  was  weak ; 
they  made  a  bad  business  of  it  between  them ;  and  Alfonso  II.  closed 
the  accounts  of  the  Este  family  with  the  muses,  by  keeping  his  pane- 
gyrist seven  years  in  a  mad- house,  to  the  astonishment  of  posterity 
and  the  destruction  of  his  own  claims  to  renown." 

Another  extract,  in  which  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  describes  the 
species  of  delusion  which  Tasso  suffered: — 

"  Naples  was  in  its  most  beautiful  vernal  condition,  and  the  Nea- 
politans welcomed  the  poet  with  all  honour  and  glory ;  but  his  sister, 
alas !  was  dead ;  he  got  none  of  his  father's  property,  nor  (till  too 
late)  any  of  his  mother's ;  and  before  the  year  was  out,  he  was  again  in 
Rome.  He  acquired  in  Naples,  however,  another  friend,  as  attached 
to  him  and  as  constant  in  his  attentions  as  his  beloved  Constantini, 
namely,  Giambattista  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  who  became  his  bio- 
grapher, and  who  was  visited  and  praised  for  his  good  offices  by  Mil- 
ton. In  the  society  of  this  gentleman  he  seemed  for  a  short  while  to 
become  a  new  man.  He  entered  into  field  sports,  listened  to  songs 
and  music, — nay,  danced,  says  Manso,  with  *  the  girls.'  In  short, 
good  air  and  freedom,  and  no  medicine,  had  conspired,  with  the  les- 
sons of  disappointment,  to  give  him,  before  he  died,  a  glimpse  of  the 
power  to  be  pleased.  He  had  not  got  rid  of  all  his  spiritual  illu- 
sions, even  those  of  a  melancholy  nature;  but  he  took  the  latter  more 
quietly,  and  had  grown  so  comfortable  with  the  race  in  general,  that 
he  encouraged  them.  He  was  so  entirely  freed  from  his  fears  of  the 
Inquisition  and  of  charges  of  magic,  that  whereas  he  had  formerly 
been  anxious  to  show  that  he  meant  nothing  but  a  poetical  fancy  by 
the  spirit  which  he  introduced  as  communing  with  him  in  his  dia- 
logue entitled  the  '  Messenger,'  he  now  maintained  its  reality  against 
the  arguments  of  his  friend  Manso ;  and  these  arguments  gave  rise  to 
the  most  poetical  scene  in  his  history.  He  told  Manso  that  he  should 
have  ocular  testimony  of  the  spirit's  existence;  and  accordingly, 
one  day  while  they  were  sitting  together  at  the  marquis's  fireside,  *  he 
turned  his  eyes,'  says  Manso,  '  towards  a  window,  and  held  them  a 
long  time  so  intensely  on  it,  that  when  I  called  him,  he  did  not 
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answer.  At  last,  *  Behold,'  said  he,  '  the  friendly  spirit  which  has 
courteously  come  to  talk  with  me.  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  see  the 
truth.'  I  turned  my  eyes  thither  immediately,  (continues  the  mar- 
quis) ;  but  though  I  endeavoured  to  look  as  keenly  as  I  could,  I  be- 
held nothing  but  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  streamed  through  the 
panes  of  the  window  into  the  chamber.  Whilst  I  still  looked  around, 
without  beholding  any  object,  Torquato  began  to  hold  with  this  un- 
known something  a  most  lofty  converse.  I  heard,  indeed,  and  saw 
nothing  but  himself;  nevertheless  his  words,  at  one  time  question- 
ing, at  another  replying,  were  such  as  take  place  between  those  who 
reason  strictly  on  some  important  subject.  And  from  what  was  said 
by  the  one,  the  reply  of  the  other  might  be  easily  comprehended  by 
the  intellect,  although  it  was  not  heard  by  the  ear.  The  discourses 
were  so  lofty  and  marvellous,  both  by  the  sublimity  of  their  topics 
and  a  certain  unwonted  manner  of  talking,  that,  exalted  above  myself 
in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  I  did  not  dare  to  interrupt  them,  nor  ask  Tasso 
about  the  spirit  which  he  had  announced  to  me,  but  which  I  did  not 
see.  In  this  way,  while  I  listened  between  stupefaction  and  rapture, 
a  considerable  time  had  elapsed ;  till  at  last  the  spirit  departed,  as  I 
learned  from  the  words  of  Torquato,  who,  turning  to  me,  said, 
*  From  this  day  forward  all  your  doubts  will  have  vanished  from  your 
mind.9  *  Nay,'  said  I,  *  they  are  rather  increased ;  since,  though  I 
have  heard  many  things  worthy  of  marvel,  I  have  seen  nothing  of 
what  you  promised  to  show  me  to  dispel  them.'    He  smiled,  and  said, 

'  You  have  seen  and  heard  more  of  him  than  perhaps ,'  and  here 

he  paused.  Fearful  of  importuning  him  with  new  questions,  the  dis- 
course ended ;  and  the  only  conclusion  I  can  draw  is,  what  I  before 
said,  that  it  is  more  likely  his  visions  or  frenzies  will  disorder  my 
own  mind,  than  that  I  shall  extirpate  his  true  or  imaginary  opinion.'  " 

Enough  has  become  known  in  our  days  of  the  phenomena  of 
morbid  perception,  to  render  Tasso's  actual  belief  in  such  visions 
not  at  all  surprising.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  sanest  people 
of  delicate  organization  to  see  faces  before  them  while  going  to 
sleep,  sometimes  in  fantastical  succession.  A  stronger  exercise 
of  this  disposition  in  temperaments  more  delicate,  will  enlarge 
the  face  to  figure ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  an  imagi- 
nation so  heated  as  Tasso's,  so  full  of  the  speculations  of  the  later 
Platonists,  and  accompanied  by  a  state  of  body  so  "  nervous," 
and  a  will  so  bent  on  its  fancies,  might  embody  whatever  he  chose 
to  behold.  The  dialogue  he  could  as  easily  read  in  the  vision's 
looks,  whether  he  heard  it  or  not  with  ears. 

It  is  with  the  cheerful  poets  that  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  takes 
special  delight.  His  admiration  of  Pulci  is  unqualified.  While 
there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  Dante  for  which  the  critic 
admits  the  smallest  excuse,  in  the  case  of  Pulci  he  is,  we  re- 
peat, unwilling  to  concede  an  objection,  and  is  ready  with  an 
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apology  on  every  occasion.  He  rejoices  in  remarking,  that  much 
of  Pulci's  "  liveliest  banter  is  directed  against  the  absurdities 
of  Dante's  theology,"  Mr,  Leigh  Hunt  forgets,  however,  that 
Pulci  came  into  the  world  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  later 
than  Dante,  and  that  the  Platonism  of  the  court  of  Lorenzo  was 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  scholasticism  of  a  monastery 
in  Ravenna,  or  the  bigotry  of  the  parties  Guelph  and  Ghibelline 
in  the  days  of  Dante,  Pulci's  great  poem  is  the  "  Morgante 
Maggiore,"  on  the  model  of  which  Lord  Byron  constructed  his 
" Beppo" and  "Don  Juan;"  the  measure,  however,  (ottava  rima,) 
in  which  it  was  written,  was  not  Pulci's  invention, — that  is  due 
to  Boccaccio.  Pulci's  work  was  an  attempt  to  elevate  the  po- 
pular and  homely  narrative  poetry  chanted  in  the  streets ;  he 
sought  to  write  a  poem  of  the  mixed  order,  which  should  retain 
for  him  the  ear  of  the  many,  and  at  the  same  time  give  rise  to 
a  poetry  of  romance  worthy  of  higher  auditors.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  species  of  tragi-comedy,  in  which  smiles  and  tears,  the  sacred 
and  profane,  the  burlesque  and  heroic,  were  mingled  at  pleasure. 
All  this  is  consistent,  as  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  justly  observes,  with 
the  greatest  earnestness.  Whether  grave  or  gay,  the  poet's 
purpose  was  equally  sincere.  Levity  of  manner  does  not  always 
imply  the  absence  of  belief;  neither  did  it  with  Pulci,  who 
accordingly  commences  his  cantos,  whatever  their  object,  with 
a  sacred  invocation,  somewhat  with  the  same  air  that  we  precede 
the  festive  banquet  with  the  ordinary  grace. 

"  If,"  says  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  with  his  usual  amiable  spite  against 
the  severe  Dante, — "  if  Dante  had  been  capable  of  more  levity,  he 
would  have  been  guilty  of  less  melancholy  absurdities.  If  Rabelais 
had  been  able  to  weep  as  well  as  to  laugh,  and  to  love  as  well  as  to 
be  licentious,  he  would  have  had  faith,  and  therefore  support,  in 
something  earnest,  and  not  have  been  obliged  to  place  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things  in  a  wine-bottle.  People's  every-day  experien- 
ces might  explain  to  them  the  greatest  apparent  inconsistencies  of 
Pulci's  muse,  if  habit  itself  did  not  blind  them  to  the  illustration. 
Was  nobody  ever  present  in  a  well-ordered  family  when  a  lively  con- 
versation having  been  interrupted  by  the  announcement  of  dinner, 
the  company,  after  listening  with  the  greatest  seriousness  to  a  grace 
delivered  with  equal  seriousness,  perhaps  by  a  clergyman,  resumed 
it  the  instant  afterwards  in  all  its  gaiety  with  the  first  spoonful  of 
soup?  Well,  the  sacred  invocations  at  the  beginning  of  Pulci's 
cantos  were  compliances  of  the  like  sort  with  a  custom.  They  were 
recited  and  listened  to  just  as  gravely  at  Lorenzo  de  Medici's  table, 
and  yet  neither  compromised  the  reciters,  nor  were  at  all  associated 
with  the  enjoyment  of  the  fare  that  ensued.  So  with  regard  to  the 
intermixture  of  grave  and  gay  throughout  the  poem.  How  many 
campaigning  adventures  haye  been  written  by  gallant  officers,  whose 
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animal  spirits  saw  food  for  gaiety  in  half  the  circumstances  that 
occurred,  and  who  could  crack  a  jest  and  a  helmet  perhaps  with 
almost  equal  vivacity,  and  yet  be  as  serious  as  the  gravest  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  mourn  heartily  over  the  deaths  of  their  friends,  and 
shudder  with  indignation  and  horror  at  the  outrages  committed  in  a 
captured  city?  It  is  thus  that  Pulci  writes,  full  no  less  of  feeling 
than  of  whim  and  mirth.  And  the  whole  honest  round  of  humanity 
not  only  warrants  his  plan,  but,  in  the  two-fold  sense  of  the  word, 
embraces  it. 

"  If  any  thing  more  were  necessary  to  show  the  gravity  with  which 
our  author  addressed  himself  to  his  subject,  it  is  the  fact,  related  by 
himself,  of  its  having  been  recommended  to  him  by  Lorenzo's  mo- 
ther, Lucrezia  Tornabuoni,  a  good  and  earnest  woman,  herself  a 
poetess,  who  wrote  a  number  of  sacred  narratives,  and  whose  virtues 
he  more  than  once  records  with  the  greatest  respect  and  tenderness. 
The  *  Morgante'  concludes  with  an  address  respecting  this  lady  to  the 
Virgin,  and  with  a  hope  that  her  "  devout  and  sincere"  spirit  may 
obtain  peace  for  him  in  paradise.  These  are  the  last  words  in  the 
book.  Is  it  credible  that  expressions  of  this  kind,  and  employed  on 
such  an  occasion,  could  have  had  no  serious  meaning?  or  that  Lo- 
renzo listened  to  such  praises  of  his  mother  as  to  a  jest? 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that,  making  allowance  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  Pulci  was  an  excellent  Christian.  His  orthodoxy,  it  is  true, 
was  not  the  orthodoxy  of  the  times  of  Dante  or  St.  Dominic,  nor 
yet  of  that  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  His  opinions  respecting  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  appear  to  have  been  more  like  those  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  than  of  Archdeacon  Travis.  And  assuredly  he  agreed 
with  Origen  respecting  eternal  punishment,  rather  than  with  Calvin 
and  Mr.  Toplady.  But  a  man  may  accord  with  Newton,  and  yet  be 
thought  not  unworthy  of  the  '  starry  spheres.'  He  may  think  with 
Origen,  that  God  intends  all  his  creatures  to  be  ultimately  happy, 
and  yet  be  considered  as  loving  a  follower  of  Christ  as  a  '  dealer  of 
damnation  round  the  land,'  or  the  burner  of  a  fellow-creature."  * 

Like  Dante,  Pulci  called  his  work  a  comedy, — with  equal 
reference  to  the  cheerfulness  of  its  treatment  and  the  mediocrity 
of  its  style ;  and,  like  Dante's  poem,  Pulci's  also  reflects  the 
feeling  and  knowledge  of  his  time.  But  Pulci's  time,  though 
not  without  its  evil,  was  more  loving  than  Dante's. 

"  The  *  Morgante  Maggiore '  is  a  history  of  the  fabulous  exploits 
and  death  of  Orlando,  the  great  hero  of  Italian  romance,  and  of  the 

*  We  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  this  view  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  by  no 
means  accords  with  our  own.  The  damnation  of  hell  we  consider  to  be  the  mani- 
festation of  the  attribute  of  the  justice  of  God;  as  much  as  the  mlvation  of  heaven 
furnishes  proof  of  the  opposite, — his  mercy.  The  perfection  of  the  Godhead, 
apart  from  all  vindictiveness,  requires,  from  the  necessity  of  a  perfect  nature, 
each  manifestation,  otherwise  Christianity  would  exhibit  a  partial  Deity.  Mr. 
Hunt  does  himself  harm  by  the  light  tone  in  which  he  canvasses  religious  sub- 
jects.— Editor, 
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wan  and  calamities  brought  on  his  fellow  Paladins  and  their  sove- 
reign Charlemagne,  by  the  envy,  ambition,  and  treachery  of  the 
misguided  monarch's  favorite,  Gan  of  Maganza  (Mayence),  Count 
of  Poictiers.  It  is  founded  on  the  pseudo-history  of  Archbishop 
Turpin,  which,  though  it  received  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Church, 
is  a  manifest  forgery,  and  became  such  a  jest  with  the  wits,  that  they 
took  a  delight  in  palming  upon  it  their  most  incredible  fictions.  The 
title  (Morgante  the  Great)  seems  to  have  been  either  a  whim  to  draw 
attention  to  an  old  subject,  or  the  result  of  an  intention  to  do  more 
with  the  giant  so  called  than  took  place ;  for  though  he  is  a  conspicu- 
ous actor  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  poem,  he  dies  when  it  is  not  much 
more  than  half  completed.  Orlando,  the  champion  of  the  faith,  is 
the  real  hero  of  it,  and  Gan  the  anti-hero,  or  vice.  Charlemagne, 
the  reader  hardly  need  be  told,  is  represented,  for  the  most  part,  as 
a  very  different  person  from  what  he  appears  in  history.  In  truth, 
as  Ellis  and  Panizzi  have  shown,  he  is  either  an  exaggeration  (still 
misrepresented)  of  Charles  Martel,  the  Armorican  chieftain,  who  con- 
quered the  Saracens  at  Poictiers,  or  a  concretion  of  all  the  Charleses 
of  the  Carlovingian  race,  wise  and  simple,  potent  and  weak. 

"  The  story  may  be  thus  briefly  told.  Orlando  quits  the  court  of 
Charlemagne  in  disgust,  but  is  always  ready  to  return  to  it  when  the 
emperor  needs  his  help.  The  best  Paladins  follow,  to  seek  him. 
He  meets  with  and  converts  the  giant  Morgante,  whose  aid  he  receives 
in  many  adventures,  among  which  is  the  taking  of  Babylon.  The 
other  Paladins,  his  cousin  Rinaldo  especially,  have  their  separate  ad- 
ventures, all  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  the  treacheries  and  thank- 
lessness  of  Gan  (for  they  assist  even  him),  and  the  provoking  trust 
reposed  in  him  by  Charlemagne ;  and  at  length  the  villain  crowns 
his  infamy  by  luring  Orlando,  with  most  of  the  Paladins,  into  the 
pass  of  Roncesvalles,  where  the  hero  himself  and  almost  all  his  com- 
panions are  slain  by  the  armies  of  Gan's  fellow-traitor,  Marsilius, 
king  of  Spain.  They  die,  however,  victorious ;  and  the  two  royal 
and  noble  scoundrels,  by  a  piece  of  prosaical  justice  better  than  po- 
etical, are  dispatched,  like  common  malefactors,  with  a  halter." 

The  style  of  Pulci  was  sometimes  unintentionally  ludicrous. 
Thus  we  frequently  meet  in  him  with  a  cluster  of  stanzas,  each 
line  beginning  with  the  same  words,  but  containing  a  different 
affirmation  or  question.     Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  quotes  instances  :— 

"  Is  this  the  country,  then,  where  I  was  born  ? 
Is  this  my  palace,  and  my  castle  this  ? 
Is  this  the  nest  I  woke  in  every  morn  ? 
Is  this  my  father's  and  my  brother's  kiss  ? 
Is  this  the  land  they  bred  me  to  adorn  ? 
Is  this  the  good  old  bower  of  all  my  bliss  ? 
Is  this  the  haven  of  my  youth  and  beauty? 
Is  this  the  sure  reward  of  all  my  duty? 
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Where  now  are  all  my  wardrobes  and  their  treasures  ? 
Where  now  are  all  my  riches  and  my  rights  ? 
Where  now  are  all  the  midnight  feasts  and  measures  ? 
Where  now  are  all  the  delicate  delights  ? 
Where  now  are  all  the  partners  of  my  pleasures  ? 
Where  now  are  all  the  sweets  of  sounds  and  sights  ? 
Where  now  are  all  my  maidens,  ever  near? 
Where,  do  I  say  ?    Alas,  alas,  not  here ! " 

"  There  are  seven  more  '  where  nows,*  including  lovers,  and '  prof- 
fered husbands/  and  '  romances/  and  ending  with  the  startling 
question  and  answer, — the  counterpoint  of  the  former  close, — 

'  Where  now  are  all  the  woods  and  forests  drear, 
Wolves,  tigers,  bears,  and  dragons  ?     Alas,  here ! ' 

"  These  are  all  very  natural  thoughts,  and  such,  no  doubt,  as 
would  actually  pass  through  the  mind  of  the  young  lady  in  the  can- 
dour of  desolation;  but  the  mechanical  iteration  of  her  mode  of 
putting  them,  renders  them  irresistibly  ludicrous.  It  reminds  us  of 
the  wager  laid  by  the  poor  Queen  in  the  play  of  "  Richard  the  Second," 
when  she  overhears  the  discourse  of  the  gardener  : — 

'  My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins, 
They'll  talk  of  state.'  " 

With  all  this,  however,  Pulci's  poem  is  neither  without  grace 
nor  tenderness.  Both  these  attributes  blend  admirably  with  his 
wit ;  in  which  he  occasionally  resembles  Voltaire,  though  it  would 
be  an  egregious  error  to  suppose  that,  like  the  Frenchman,  he 
was  a  scoffer.  The  time  had  not  come  for  such  a  character  in 
the  days  of  Pulci. 

"  To  this  wit  and  this  pathos,"  continues  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  "  let 
the  reader  add  a  style  of  singular  ease  and  fluency,  rhymes  often  the 
most  unexpected,  but  never  at  a  loss,  a  purity  of  Tuscan  acknowledg- 
ed by  everybody,  and  ranking  him  among  the  authorities  of  the 
language,  and  a  modesty  in  speaking  of  his  own  pretensions  equalled 
only  by  his  enthusiastic  extolments  of  genius  in  others, — and  the 
reader  has  before  him  the  lively  and  affecting,  hopeful,  charitable, 
large-hearted  Luigi  Pulci,  the  precursor,  and  in  some  respects  exem- 
plar, of  Ariosto,  and  in  Milton's  opinion,  a  poet  worth  reading  for 
the  *  good  use '  that  may  be  made  of  him.  It  has  been  strangely 
supposed  that  his  friend  Politian,  and  Ficino  the  Platonist,  not 
merely  helped  him  with  their  books  (as  he  takes  a  pride  in  telling  us), 
but  wrote  a  good  deal  of  the  latter  part  of  the  *  Morgan te,'  particularly 
the  speculations  in  matters  of  opinion.  As  if,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
difference  of  style,  a  man  of  genius,  however  lively,  did  not  go 
through  the  gravest  reflections  in  the  course  of  his  life,  or  could  not 
enter  into  any  theological  or  metaphysical  question  to  which  he  chose 
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to  direct  his  attention.  Animal  spirits  themselves  are  too  often  but 
a  counterbalance  to  the  most  thoughtful  melancholy ;  and  one  fit  of 
jaundice  or  hypochondria  might  have  enabled  the  poet  to  see  more 
visions  of  the  unknown  and  the  inscrutable  in  a  single  day,  than  per- 
haps ever  entered  the  imagination  of  the  elegant  Latin  scholar,  or 
even  the  disciple  of  Plato." 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  calls  his  own  analysis  of  the  first  part  of 
Pulci's  poem,  'Humours  of  Giants.'  We  must  abridge  his  analysis, 
for  it  is  expedient  to  give  our  readers  some  general  conception  of 
the  story.  It  is  this*  Orlando,  the  first  of  the  Paladins  of  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  is  arraigned  by  Gan  to  the  emperor  of  am- 
bitious aims.  Such  is  Orlando's  scorn  and  disdain,  that,  without 
seeking  an  explanation,  he  leaves  abruptly  for  Brava,  and  there 
confides  his  sorrows  to  his  wife  ;  after  which,  he  resolves  on  self- 
exile  into  Heathendom.  He  next  arrives  at  an  abbey,  situated  in 
a  dark  place  in  a  desert  under  a  great  mountain,  inhabited  by  three 
fierce  giants,  named  Passamonte,  Alabastro,  and  Morgante,  who 
amused  themselves  with  annoying  the  monks.  Orlando  found 
some  difficulty  in  procuring  admission,  but  the  abbot  apologized 
for  the  delay. 

"  *  Our  ancient  fathers  in  the  desert,'  quoth  he,  '  were  rewarded 
according  to  their  holiness.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  lived 
only  upon  locusts  ;  doubtless  it  also  rained  manna  upon  them  from 
heaven ;  but  here  one  is  regaled  with  stones,  which  the  giants  pour 
on  us  from  the  mountain.  These  are  our  nice  bits  and  relishes. 
The  fiercest  of  the  three,  Morgante,  plucks  up  pine  and  other  great 
trees  by  the  roots,  and  casts  them  on  us.'  While  they  were  talking 
thus  in  the  cemetery,  there  came  a  stone  which  seemed  as  if  it  would 
break  Rondel's  back. 

** 4  For  God's  sake,  cavalier,'  said  the  abbot,  *  come  in,  for  the 
manna  is  falling.' 

"  *  My  dear  abbot,'  answered  Orlando,  *  this  fellow,  methinks,  does 
not  wish  to  let  my  horse  feed ;  he  wants  to  cure  him  of  being  restive. 
The  stone  seems  as  if  it  came  from  a  good  arm.' 

«*  *  Yes,'  replied  the  holy  father, i  I  did  not  deceive  you.  I  think, 
some  day  or  other,  they  will  cast  the  mountain  itself  on  us.' 

" *  Orlando  quieted  his  horse,  and  then  sat  down  to  a  meal ;  after 
which  he  said,  *  Abbot,  I  must  go  and  return  the  present  that  has 
been  made  to  my  horse.' 

"  The  abbot,  with  great  tenderness,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him, 
but  in  vain ;  upon  which  he  crossed  him  on  the  forehead,  and  said, 
4  Go,  then ;  and  the  blessing  of  God  be  with  you.' " 

A  conflict  accordingly  ensues  between  Orlando  and  Passa- 
monte, in  which  the  latter  is  killed.  The  young  hero  thsn  seeks 
Alabastro, — kills  him  also ;  and  then  seeks  Morgante,  who  capi- 
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tulates,  and  undertakes  to  become  a  Christian.  The  knight  re- 
turns to  the  abbey  with  his  convert,  and  all  parties  are  reconciled. 
One  day  Morgante  found  in  the  armoury  a  bow.  Going  to  the 
spring  to  fetch  some  water  for  the  monks,  he  made  use  of  it  in 
shooting  swine ;  two  of  which  he  brought  to  the  abbey  with  the 
water,  on  which  monks,  knight,  and  giant  feasted  heartily.  But 
the  time  came  at  length  when  Orlando  felt  he  must  depart.  He 
is  accompanied  by  Morgante,  who  gets  from  the  monks  a  rusty 
breast-plate  which  belonged  to  a  giant  whom  Milo,  the  father  of 
Orlando,  had  aforetime  killed,  and  which  fitted  him  marvellously. 
They  journey  on  till  they  come  to  a  magnificent  castle :  they 
enter,  and  find  a  feast  prepared,  which  Morgante  at  once  attacks, 
Orlando  following  his  example.  They  then  retire  to  rest  on  rich 
beds ;  but  on  awaking  in  the  morning,  find  no  means  of  egress* 

"  Continuing  to  search  up  and  down,  they  at  length  found  a  vault 
with  a  tomb  in  it ;  and  out  of  the  tomb  came  a  voice,  saying,  *  You 
must  encounter  with  me,  or  stay  here  for  ever.  Lift,  therefore,  the 
stone  that  covers  me.' 

"  *  Do  you  hear  that?'  said  Morgante.  *  I'll  have  him  out,  if  it's 
the  devil  himself.  Perhaps  it's  two  devils, — Filthy-dog  and  Foul- 
mouth,  or  Itching  and  Evil-tail.'  * 

"  *  Have  him  out,'  said  Orlando,  *  whoever  he  is,  even  were  it  as 
many  devils  as  were  rained  out  of  heaven  into  the  centre.' 

"  Morgante  lifted  up  the  stone,  and  out  leaped,  surely  enough,  a 
devil  in  the  likeness  of  a  dried-up  dead  body,  black  as  a  coal.  Or- 
lando seized  him,  and  the  devil  grappled  with  Orlando—  Morgante 
was  for  joining  him,  but  the  Paladin  bade  him  keep  back.  It  was  a 
hard  struggle,  and  the  devil  grinned  and  laughed,  till  the  giant,  who 
was  a  master  of  wrestling,  could  bear  it  no  longer :  so  he  doubled 
him  up,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  thrust  him  back  into  the 
tomb." 

Their  deliverance  at  last  is  effected  by  the  baptism  of  the 
giant,  who,  together  with  the  Paladin,  shares  in  many  adventures. 
Once,  while  taking  care  of  a  lady,  he  lost  his  master ;  when  at 
a  cross-road,  he  met  a  giant  more  huge  than  himself,  named 
Margutte,  the  son  of  a  Greek  nun  and  a  Turkish  bishop,  and 
*  whose  god  is  his  belly.'  They  became  companions,  and  fared 
well  enough,  until  one  unlucky  incident.  Resting  themselves 
by  a  fountain  near  a  wood,  Margutte  fell  fast  asleep. 

"  He  had  a  pair  of  boots  on,  which  Morgante  felt  tempted  to  draw 
off,  that  he  might  see  what  he  would  do  on  waking.  He  accordingly 
did  so,  and  threw  them  to  a  little  distance  among  the  bushes.  The 
sleeper  awoke  in  good  time,  and,  looking  and  searching  round  about, 
suddenly  burst  into  roars  of  laughter.     A  monkey  had  got  the  boots, 

*  Cagnazzo,  Farfarello,  Libicocco,  and  Malacoda;  names  of  devils  in  Dante. 
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and  sat  pulling  them  on  and  off,  making  the  most  ridiculous  gestures. 
The  monkey  busied  himself,  and  the  light-minded  drunkard  laughed ; 
and  at  every  fresh  gesticulation  of  the  new  boot- wearer,  the  laugh 
grew  louder  and  more  tremendous,  till  at  length  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  be  restrained.  The  glutton  had  a  laughing  fit.  In  vain  he 
tried  to  stop  himself;  in  vain  his  fingers  would  have  loosened  the 
buttons  of  his  doublet,  to  give  his  lungs  room  to  play.  They 
couldn't  do  it ;  so  he  laughed  and  roared  till  he  burst.  The  snap  was 
like  the  splitting  of  a  cannon.  Morgante  ran  up  to  him,  but  it  was 
of  no  use.     He  was  dead." 

Morgante  himself  afterwards  dies  of  the  bite  of  a  crab  in  the 
heel* 

Meantime  the  traitor  Gan  continued  to  deceive  his  too  confi- 
ding sovereign  with  respect  to  the  character  of  Orlando,  plotting 
the  destruction  of  his  master  as  well  as  that  of  his  hero.  Charles 
was  now  old  and  white-haired, — so  was  Gan ;  but  the  one  had 
become  confirmed  in  his  credulity,  and  the  other  in  his  crimes* 
The  traitor  Paladin  was  sent  ambassador  into  Spain,  and  there 
plotted  with  King  Marsilius  against  King  Charles. 

"  *  I  have,'  said  Gan,  '  planned  every  thing ;  I  have  settled  every 
thing  already  with  their  besotted  master.  Orlando  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  brought  hither,  where  he  has  been  accustomed  to  look 
for  a  crown ;  but  he  will  come  to  the  Spanish  borders — to  Ronces- 
valles — for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  tribute.  Charles  will  await 
him,  at  no  great  distance,  in  St.  John  Pied  de  Port.  Orlando  will 
bring  but  a  small  band  with  him ;  you,  when  you  meet  him,  will 
have  secretly  your  whole  army  at  your  back.  You  surround  him ; 
and  who  receives  tribute  then  ? ' 

"  The  new  Judas  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  the 
delight  of  him  and  his  associate  was  interrupted  by  a  change  in  the 
face  of  nature.  The  sky  was  suddenly  overcast :  it  thundered  and 
lightened ;  a  laurel  was  split  in  two  from  head  to  foot ;  the  fountain 
ran  into  burning  blood ;  there  was  an  earthquake,  and  the  carob- 
tree  under  which  Gan  was  sitting,  and  which  was  of  the  species  on 
which  Judas  Iscariot  hung  himself,  dropped  some  of  its  fruit  on  his 
head.     The  hair  of  the  head  rose  in  horror. 

44  Marsilius,  as  well  as  Gan,  was  appalled  at  this  omen ;  but  on 
assembling  his  soothsayers,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
laurel-tree  turned  the  omen  against  the  emperor,  the  successor  of  the 
Caesars ;  though  one  of  them  renewed  the  consternation  of  Gan,  by 
saying  that  he  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  tree  of  Judas, 
and  intimating  that  perhaps  the  ambassador  could  explain  it.  Gan 
relieved  his  consternation  with  anger ;  the  habit  of  wickedness  pre- 
vailed over  all  considerations ;  and  the  king  prepared  to  march  for 
Roncesvalles  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces." 

"  Gan  wrote  to  Charlemagne  to  say  how  humbly  and  properly 
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Marsilius  was  coming  to  pay  the  tribute  into  the  hands  of  Orlando, 
and  how  handsome  it  would  be  of  the  emperor  to  meet  him  half-way, 
as  agreed  upon,  at  St.  John  Pied  de  Port,  and  so  be  ready  to  receive 
him,  after  the  payment,  at  his  footstool.  He  added  a  brilliant  ac- 
count of  the  tribute  and  its  accompanying  presents.  They  included 
a  crown  in  the  shape  of  a  garland,  which  had  a  carbuncle  in  it  that 
gave  light  in  darkness  ;  two  lions  of  *  an  immeasurable  length,  and 
aspects  that  frightened  everybody ;'  some  '  lively  buflaloes/  leopards, 
crocodiles,  and  giraffes ;  arms  and  armour  of  all  sorts ;  and  apes  and 
monkeys  seated  among  the  rich  merchandise  that  loaded  the  backs 
of  the  camels/  This  imaginary  treasure  contained,  furthermore,  two 
enchanted  spirits,  called  *  Flora  and  Faresse,'  who  were  confined  in 
a  mirror,  and  were  to  tell  the  emperor  wonderful  things,  particularly 
Flora  (for  there  is  nothing  so  nice  in  its  details  as  lying):  and 
Orlando  was  to  have  heaps  of  caravans  full  of  Eastern  wealth,  and  a 
hundred  white  horses,  all  with  saddles  and  bridles  of  gold.  There 
was  a  beautiful  vest,  too,  for  Uliviero,  all  over  jewels,  worth  ten 
thousand  *  seraffi,'  or  more." 

Oan,  to  make  matters  more  sure,  left  Marsilius  and  came  to 
Charles,  affecting  a  free-and-easy  air.  Orlando  'obeyed  com- 
mands, and  suffered  himself  to  be  surrounded  with  Marsilius's 
three  armies  in  the  passes  of  Roncesvalles.  But  one  Malagigi, 
a  good  wizard,  summons  Ashtaroth,  a  malign  spirit,  to  clear  up 
his  own  doubts,  and  to  bring  to  the  field  Rinaldo,  then  in  Egypt. 
But,  alas !  Rinaldo,  "  the  second  thunderbolt  of  Christendom, 
was  destined  not  to  be  there  in  time  to  save  their  lives."  Orlan- 
do, in  the  nobleness  of  his  nature,  disregarded  the  suspicions  of 
the  Paladins;  even  at  the  last  moment  he  refused  to  sound  his 
horn, — for  "  never  would  he  sound  it  in  the  baseness  of  fear." 
Great  is  the  tumult,  the  agony,  the  fierceness  of  the  battle. 

Meanwhile,  Ashtaroth  has  sped  to  Rinaldo  in  Egypt ;  but  how- 
ever swift  their  transit  to  the  valley  of  conflict,  fete  had  been 
swifter,  and  had  outstripped  enchantment.  Nevertheless,  Ri- 
naldo came  in  time  to  do  much :  he  was  enabled  to  cut  his  way 
to  Orlando  and  the  other  Paladins.  Descriptions  and  episodes 
of  battle  now  follow,  some  tender  and  touching,  some  fierce  and 
terrible.  "  The  slaughter,"  says  the  poet, "  was  lavish  and  horri- 
ble, so  that  the  eddies  of  the  wind  chucked  the  blood  into  the 
air,  and  earth  appeared  a  very  seething-caldron  of  hell."  At 
length  Uliviero  is  slain,  and  Orlando  is  disconsolate  for  the  loss 
of  his  friend.  "  He  felt  as  if  he  was  left  alone  on  the  earth ; 
and  he  was  quite  willing  to  leave  it ;  only  he  wished  that  Charles 
at  St.  John  ried  de  Port  should  hear  how  the  case  stood  before 
he  went;  and  so  he  took  up  the  horn,  and  blew  it  three  times 
with  such  force,  that  the  blood  burst  out  of  his  nose  and  mouth. 
Turpin  says,  that  at  the  third  blast  the  horn  broke  in  two." 
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"  In  spite  of  all  the  noise  of  the  battle,  the  sound  of  the  horn 
broke  over  it  like  a  voice  out  of  the  other  world.  They  say  that 
birds  fell  dead  at  it,  and  that  the  whole  Saracen  army  drew  back  in 
terror.  But  fearfuller  still  was  its  effect  at  St.  John  Pied  de  Port. 
Charlemagne  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  his  court  when  the  sound 
reached  him ;  and  Gan  was  there.  The  emperor  was  the  first  to 
hear  it. 

" '  Do  you  hear  that  V  said  he  to  his  nobles.  «  Did  you  hear  the 
horn,  as  I  heard  it?' 

"  Upon  this  they  all  listened  ;  and  Gan  felt  his  heart  misgive 
him. 

"  The  horn  sounded  the  second  time. 

"  '  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  V  said  Charles. 

"  *  Orlando  is  hunting/  observed  Gan,  '  and  the  stag  is  killed. 
He  is  at  the  old  pastime  that  he  was  so  fond  of  in  Aspramonte.' 

"  But  when  the  horn  sounded  yet  a  third  time,  and  the  blast  was 
one  of  so  dreadful  a  vehemence,  everybody  looked  at  the  other,  and 
then  they  all  looked  at  Gan  in  fury.  Charles  rose  from  his  seat. 
*  This  is  no  hunting  of  the  stag,'  said  he.  '  The  sound  goes  to  my 
very  heart,  and,  I  confess,  makes  me  tremble.  I  am  awakened  out  of 
a  great  dream.  O  Gan !  O  Gan  !  Not  for  thee  do  I  blush,  but  for 
myself,  and  for  nobody  else.  O  my  God,  what  is  to  be  done !  But 
whatever  is  to  be  done,  must  be  done  quickly.  Take  this  villain, 
gentlemen,  and  keep  him  in  hard  prison.  O  foul  and  monstrous 
villain !  Would  to  God  I  had  not  lived  to  see  this  day  !  O  obsti- 
nate and  enormous  folly  !  O  Maligigi,  had  I  but  believed  thy  fore- 
sight !     'Tis  thou  wert  the  wise  man,  and  I  the  grey-headed  fool." 

"  Ogier  the  Dane,  and  Namo  and  others,  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
grief  and  anger,  could  not  help  reminding  the  emperor  of  all  which 
they  had  foretold.  But  it  was  no  time  for  words.  They  put  the 
traitor  into  prison  ;  and  then  Charles,  with  all  his  court,  took  his 
way  to  Boncesvalles,  grieving  and  praying. 

"  It  was  afternoon  when  the  horn  sounded,  and  half  an  hour  after 
it  when  the  emperor  set  out ;  and  meantime  Orlando  had  returned  to 
the  fight,  that  he  might  do  his  duty,  however  hopeless,  as  long  as  he 
could  sit  his  horse :  and  the  Paladins  were  now  reduced  to  four;  and 
though  the  Saracens  suffered  themselves  to  be  mowed  down  like 
grass  by  them  and  their  little  band,  he  found  his  end  approaching 
for  toil  and  fever;  and  so  at  length  he  withdrew  out  of  the  fight,  and 
rode  all  alone  to  a  fountain  which  he  knew  of,  where  he  had  before 
quenched  his  thirst. 

"  His  horse  was  wearier  still  than  he,  and  no  sooner  had  its 
master  alighted,  than  the  beast,  kneeling  down  as  if  to  take  leave, 
and  to  say, 4 1  have  brought  you  to  your  place  of  rest,'  fell  dead  at  his 
feet.  '  Orlando  cast  water  on  him  from  the  fountain,  not  wishing  to 
believe  him  dead ;  but  when  he  found  it  to  no  purpose,  he  grieved 
for  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  human  being,  and  addressed  him  by 
name  in  tears,  and  asked  forgiveness  if  ever  he  had  done  him  wrong. 
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They  say  that  the  hone  at  these  words  once  more  opened  his  eyes  a 
little,  and  looked  kindly  at  his  master,  and  so  stirred  never  more. 

"  They  say,  also,  that  Orlando  then,  summoning  all  his  strength, 
smote  a  rock  near  him  with  his  beautiful  sword  Durindana,  thinking 
to  shiver  the  steel  in  pieces,  and  so  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy ;  but  though  the  rock  split  like  a  slate,  and  a  deep  fis- 
sure remained  ever  after  to  astonish  the  eyes  of  pilgrims,  the  sword 
remained  unhurt. 

. u  '  O  strong  Durindana ! '  cried  he ;  *  O  noble  and  worthy  sword ! 
had  I  known  thee  from  the  first  as  I  know  thee  now,  never  would  I 
have  been  brought  to  this  pass.' 

"  And  now  Rinaldo,  and  Ricciardetto,  and  Turpin  came  up,  having 
given  chase  to  the  Saracens  till  they  were  weary,  and  Orlando  gave 
joyful  welcome  to  his  cousin ;  and  they  told  him  how  the  battle  was 
won.  And  then  Orlando  knelt  before  Turpin,  his  face  all  in  tears,  and 
begged  remission  of  his  sins,  and  confessed  them ;  and  Turpin  gave 
him  absolution:  and  suddenly  a  light  came  down  upon  him  from 
heaven  like  a  rainbow,  accompanied  with  a  sound  of  music,  and  an 
angel  stood  in  the  air  blessing  him,  and  then  disappeared;  upon 
which  Orlando  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  as  on  a  cruci- 
fix, and  embraced  it,  and  said,  *  Lord,  vouchsafe  that  I  may  look  on 
this  poor  instrument  as  on  the  symbol  of  the  tree  upon  which  Thou 
sufferedst  thy  unspeakable  martyrdom !'  And  so  adjusting  the  sword 
to  his  bosom,  and  embracing  it  closer,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  ap- 
peared like  a  creature  seraphical  and  transfigured ;  and  in  bowing  his 
head,  he  breathed  out  his  pure  soul.  A  thunder  was  then  heard  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  heavens  opened,  and  seemed  to  stoop  to  the  earth, 
and  a  flock  of  angels  was  seen,  like  a  white  cloud,  ascending  with  his 
spirit,  who  were  known  to  be  what  they  were  by  the  trembling  of 
their  wings.  The  white  cloud  shot  out  golden  fires,  so  that  the 
whole  air  was  full  of  them;  and  the  voices  of  the  angels  mingled 
in  song  with  the  instruments  of  their  brethren  above,  which  made 
an  inexpressible  harmony,  at  once  deep  and  dulcet  The  priestly 
warrior  Turpin,  and  the  two  Paladins,  and  the  hero's  squire  Terigi, 
who  were  all  on  their  knees,  forgot  their  own  beings  in  following  the 
miracle  with  their  eyes.*' 

Nothing,  it  will  be  readily  confessed,  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  this  whole  description ;  it  is  full  both  of  the  finest  romance 
and  poetry.  The  brief  remainder  of  the  tale  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived :  the  grief  of  Charlemagne, — the  punishment  of  Gan. 
"  And  if  you  ask,"  concludes  the  poet,  "  how  it  happened  that 
Charles  ever  put  faith  in  such  a  wretch,  I  shall  tell  you  that  it 
was  because  the  good  old  emperor,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a 
divine  man,  and  believed  in  others  out  of  the  excellence  of  his 
own  heart  and  truth.  And  such  was  the  case  with  Orlando  him- 
self."    This  is  indeed  a  noble  peroration ! 
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Such  is  the  world-famous  celebration, — such  the 

44  sad  and  fearful  story 
Of  the  Roncesvalles*  fight/' — 

as  told  by  Pulci ;  who,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  corroborate 
the  passage  in  Milton  which  states  that  "  Charlemagne,  with  all 
his  peerage,  fell  by  Fontarabia."  The  Italian  poet  adheres  to  the 
historical  fact,  which,  by  his  mode  of  treatment,  he  has  raised 
to  the  highest  celebrity.  The  abridgment  now  given  of  the 
whole  fable,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  gratefully  accepted  by  our 
readers. 

We  have  yet  to  treat  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto ;  and  regret  that 
we  can  only  give  them  comparatively  small  space.  On  both 
Mr*  Leigh  Hunt  has  written  m  the  most  genial  spirit.  The  for- 
mer was  the  poet  of  "  The  Orlando  Innamorato,"  the  latter  of 
"  The  Orlando  Furioso," — both  great,  though  the  second  is  the 
most  perfect.  "  The  Orlando  Innamorato  "  is  an  epic  romance : 
its  theme  is  the  love  of  the  great  Paladin  for  the  peerless  beauty 
Angelica, — the  search  for  her  bv  himself  and  her  other  lovers ; 
the  siege  of  her  fathers  city  Albracca  by  the  Tartars ;  and  that 
of  Paris  and  Charlemagne  by  the  Moors.  It  has  many  episodes 
— some  of  the  faery,  some  of  the  human  sort.  Boiardo,  though 
not  faultless,  is  more  elegant  than  Pulci ;  his  poem  is  animated 
throughout  by  beauty  and  love,  mixed  with  perhaps  too  much 
animal  passion.  "  You  find,"  says  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  "  almost  all 
which  Ariosto  perfected, — chivalry,  battles,  combats,  loves  and 
graces,  passions,  enchantments,  classical  and  romantic  fable, 
eulogy,  satire,  mirth,  pathos,  philosophy."  The  poem  was  sub- 
sequently recast  by  Berni,  that  it  might  appear  in  purer  Tuscan, 
and  a  more  finished  form.  He  corrected  the  diction  in  every 
stanza,  and  supplied,  after  the  manner  of  Ariosto,  introductions 
to  the  cantos.  It  has  frequently  been  thought  curious  that 
Ariosto  never  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Boiardo,  of  whose 
poem  it  is  a  continuation ;  but  Boiardo  was  so  popular  when 
Ariosto  wrote,  that  perhaps  the  acknowledgment  would  have 
been  superfluous.  Sperone  ascribes  the  omission  to  Ariosto's 
"  despairing  envy," — a  ridiculous  supposition.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
compares  Ariosto  with  Shakspeare,  because  of  his  cheerfulness, 
and  nis  thorough  reliance  on  nature, — not  "  blinking  the  fact  of 
evil,  yet  finding  a  soul  of  goodness  in  it." 

44  His  young  and  handsome  Medoro,"  continues  the  critic,  44  is  a 
pitiless  slayer  of  his  enemies ;  but  they  were  his  master's  enemies, 
and  he  would  have  lost  his  life  even  to  preserve  his  dead  body.  His 
Orlando,  for  all  his  wisdom  and  greatness,  runs  mad  for  love  of  a 
coquette,  who  triumphs  over  warriors  and  kings,  only  to  fall  in  love 
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herself  with  an  obscure  lad.  His  kings  laugh  with  all  their  hearts, 
like  common  people ;  his  mourners  weep  like  such  unaffected  children 
of  sorrow,  that  they  must  needs  *  swallow  some  of  their  tears.'  His 
heroes,  on  the  arrival  of  intelligence  that  excites  them,  leap  out  of 
bed  and  write  letters  before  they  dress,  from  natural  impatience, 
thinking  nothing  of  their  '  dignity.'  When  Astolfo  blows  the  magic 
horn,  which  drives  everybody  out  of  the  castle  of  Atlante,  *  not  a 
mouse'  stay 8  behind;  not,  as  Hoole  and  such  critics  think,  because 
the  poet  is  here  writing  ludicrously,  but  because  he  uses  the  same 
image  seriously,  to  give  an  idea  of  desolation,  as  Shakspeare  in 
Hamlet  does  to  give  that  of  silence,  when  *  not  a  mouse  is  stirring/ 
Instead  of  being  mere  comic  writing,  such  incidents  are  in  the  highest 
epic  taste  of  the  meeting  of  extremes,— of  the  impartial  eye  with 
which  Nature  regards  high  and  low.  So,  give  Ariosto  his  hippogriff, 
and  other  marvels  with  which  he  has  enriched  the  stock  of  romance, 
and  nature  takes  as  much  care  of  the  verisimilitude  of  their  actions, 
as  if  she  had  made  them  herself.  His  hippogriff  returns,  like  a  com- 
mon horse,  to  the  stable  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  His 
enchanter,  who  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  surviving  decapitation, 
and  pursuing  the  decapitator  so  long  as  a  fated  hair  remains  on  his 
head,  turns  deadly  pale  in  the  face  when  it  is  scalped,  and  falls  life- 
less from  his  horse.  His  truth,  indeed,  is  so  genuine,  and  at  the 
same  time  his  style  is  so  unaffected,  sometimes  so  familiar  in  its 
grace,  and  sets  us  so  much  at  ease  in  his  company,  that  the  famili- 
arity is  in  danger  of  bringing  him  into  contempt  with  the  inexperi- 
enced, and  the  truth  of  being  considered  old  and  obvious,  because  the 
mode  of  its  introduction  makes  it  seem  an  old  acquaintance.  When 
Voltaire  was  a  young  man,  and  (to  Anglicise  a  favourite  Gallic 

Ehrase)  fancied  he  had  profounded  every  thing  deep  and  knowing, 
e  thought  nothing  of  Ariosto.  Some  years  afterwards  he  took  him 
for  the  first  of  grotesque  writers,  but  nothing  more.  At  last  he  pro- 
nounced him  equally  *  entertaining  and  sublime,  and  humbly  apolo- 
gized for  his  error.'  Foscolo  quotes  this  passage  from  the  Diction- 
naire  Philosophique  ;  and  adds  another  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
in  which  the  painter  speaks  of  a  similar  inability  on  his  own  part, 
when  young,  to  enjoy  the  perfect  nature  of  Raphael,  and  the  admira- 
tion and  astonishment  which,  in  his  riper  years,  he  grew  to  feel  for  it" 

The  subject  of  Ariosto's  poem  is  Orlando's  love  for  Angelica, 
and  knight-errantry  in  general.  It  proceeds  on  the  old  ground- 
work of  Charlemagne  and  his  Palactos, — the  treacheries  of  the 
house  of  Gan  of  Maganza — and  the  wars  of  the  Saracens  against 
Christendom.  Bradamante,  the  Amazon,  and  the  affianced  of 
Ruggieri  (the  fabulous  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Este),  is  of  the 
same  race  as  Orlando,  and  a  great  overthrower  of  infidels. 
Ruggieri  begins  with  being  an  infidel  himself,  and  is  kept  from 
the  wars,  lite  a  second  Achilles,  by  the  devices  of  an  anxious 
guardian  ;   but  ultimately  fights,  is   converted,   and  marries. 
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Meanwhile,  Orlando  slays  his  thousands,  loves,  goes  mad  for  jea- 
lousy, is  by  turns  foolish  and  wise,  and  ultimately  crowns  the 
glory  of  Ruggieri  by  being  present  at  his  marriage,  and  putting 
on  his  spurs  with  his  own  hands  when  he  goes  forth  to  conclude 
the  war  by  the  death  of  the  king  of  Algiers.  The  poem,  in  its 
structure  and  conduct,  is  apparently  the  most  irregular,  but 
really  (when  properly  examined  by  criticism)  the  most  regular 
in  the  world.  The  analysis  rendered  of  it  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
is  beautifully  done ;  but  as  the  poem  is  better  known  to  the 
English  reader  than  perhaps  any  other  Italian  work,  it  is  not 
needful  to  adduce  specimens.  Let  it  suffice,  in  conclusion,  to 
say,  that  notwithstanding  the  critic's  objectionable  prejudices  in 
some  instances,  the  work,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful,  and  deserves  to  be  commended  to  the  reader  as  spe- 
cially conducive  to  the  formation  of  a  fine  poetical  taste.  It  is 
precisely  suited  for  the  stage  of  development  attained  in  these 
days  by  the  popular  mind. 
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Art.  VII. — History  of  Civilization.  By  William  Alexander 
Mackinnon,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.  London:  Longman,  Brown, 
Green,  and  Longmans.     1846. 

There  is?  no  subject  of  a  similar  nature  which  can  by  any  pos- 
sibility reach  a  wider  range,  or  afford  more  interest,  than  the 
history  of  the  civilization  of  the  world  from  the  earliest  days  to 
the  present  time.  It  embraces,  indeed,  the  whole  history  of  man- 
kind, from  the  period  when  the  patriarchal  system  of  government 
was  first  established,  of  which  order  was  the  leading  character  and 
main  purpose;  when  men,  simple  in  their  habits  and  moderate  in 
their  wishes,  passed  through  various  forms  of  government  more  or 
less  despotic  and  vicious,  up  to  the  present  epoch,  when  in  many 
lands  persons  not  only  learn  to  disregard  all  parental  control,  but 
to  despise  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  revelling  in  a  pseudo 
liberty,  consider  their  individual  selves  as  the  rightful  framers  of 
laws,  thus  both  interpreters  and  executors. 

Before  we  can  attempt  to  discuss  the  subject  before  us  in  a  way 
to  be  understood  with  any  degree  of  clearness  by  our  readers,  we 
must  endeavour  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  the 
term  civilization.  Some  writers  seem  to  consider  civilization  to 
imply  that  flourishing  state  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  commerce, 
adapted  necessarily  to  the  manners  of  a  highly  refined  communi- 
ty. Others  again  speak  of  civilization  as  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  men  in  civil  life.  We  have  heard  it  affirmed,  that 
the  term  civilization  has  never  yet  been  properly  defined,  and 
that  it  being  an  indefinite  complex  idea,  it  never  can  be  so.  Mr. 
Mackinnon  appears  to  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  his 
predecessors,  smce  he  has  composed  his  work  without  even  at- 
tempting to  conquer  the  difficulty  under  which  they  laboured. 
He  may,  indeed,  possibly  have  attached  some  definite  meaning  to 
the  word,  and  believed  that  his  readers  have  done  the  same,  but 
he  has  not  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  explain  it  further:  he 
however  states  what  he  considers  the  requisites  for  civilization. 
"Civilization  is  formed  and  gains  strength,"  he  observes,  "ac- 
cording to  the  information,  moral  principle  (based  on  religious 
faith) ,  facility  of  communication,  and  amount  of  wealth  possessed 
by  individuals  composing  a  given  community."  However  true, 
in  many  respects,  this  may  be,  that  people  without  information 
or  moral  principle  cannot  be  said  to  be  civilized,  yet  these  are 
not  the  only  requisites  ;  facility  of  communication  must  be  looked 
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on,  merely  as  the  means  to  an  end,  by  which  information  is 
extended,  while  it  is  very  possible  to  conceive  a  community 
possessed  of  much  less  wealth  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  yet 
more  highly  civilized.  They  may  have  the  most  equitable  laws, 
high  religious  and  moral  feeling,  general  information,  and  per- 
fect freedom  of  commerce,  yet  from  their  geographical  position, 
want  of  natural  productions,  and  scanty  population,  not  allowing 
manufactures,  they  may  be  a  poor  people.  Thus  it  wjjl  be  seen, 
that  we  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Mackinnon  as  to  the  simple 
elements  of  civilization.  But  perhaps  all  this  time,  we,  with  our 
readers,  may  be  wandering  in  the  dark,  from  the  absence  of  the 
light  requisite  to  guide  our  steps, — a  clear  definition  of  the  term 
civilization.  We  will  try  to  afford  that  light,  though  we  confess 
we  underwent  considerable  labour  before  we  could  kindle  the 
torch  which  was  to  guide  us  on  our  way. 

We  must  consider  civilization,  then,  to  mean,  in  an  abstract 
sense,  the  social  state  of  men,  recollecting  that  though  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  commerce,  depend  on  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization,  that  it  must,  from  its  nature,  remain 
independent  of  them.  We  will,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clear- 
ness, make  a  distinction  between  perfect,  partial,  and  imperfect 
civilization. 

We  will  consider  perfect  .civilization  to  be  that  state  of  the  so- 
cial body  where  every  member  belonging  to  it  enjoys  his  rights 
perfect  and  unimpaired, where  the  light  of  true  religion  shines  on 
all  alike,  and  where,  through  free  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  the  extension  of  literature,  a  knowledge  both  of  the 
past  and  present  is  general.  To  such  a  state  no  community  has 
ever  yet  reached,  though,  from  time  to  time,  a  few  enthusiasts 
have  believed  some  particular  community  to  approach  it. 

Partial  civilization  is  that  state  of  a  community,  in  which  some 
of  the  members  have  social  and  political  rights,  and  others  do  not 
possess  them,  where,  for  instance,  slavery  exists,  as  it  does  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  the  Brazils,  and  in  the  East.  Here 
the  enslaved  class  remain  in  brutal  ignorance,  while  their  masters 
are  generally  tyrannical,  gross,  and  unintellectual.  Imperfect  ci- 
vilization is  that  state  in  which  all  the  communities  of  the  world 
have  existed  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  however 
they  may  have  approached,  more  or  less,  towards  a  perfect  state ; 
for  to  think  otherwise,  we  must  affirm,  that  the  laws  even  of  the 
most  civilized  country  (taking  it  in  its  common  sense)  are  suscep- 
tible of  no  improvement,  that  their  administration  is  without 
exception  just,  and,  indeed,  that  every  man  has  his  rights. 

Lovers  of  our  own  country  as  we  are,  we  cannot  affirm  this 
even  of  her,  and  certainly  not  of  any  other  land.  Partial  civi- 
lization must  of  its  very  nature  be  also  imperfect,  for  the  laws  do 
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not  even  profess  to  give  to  every  man  his  rights.  With  imperfect 
civilization,  the  law  professes  and  wishes  to  be  just,  but  does  not 
in  every  case  succeed.  As  ancient  history  informs  us,  and  the 
remnants  of  their  productions  prove,  the  arts  attained  to  a  great 
state  of  perfection  in  Greece,  as  did  the  sciences  in  Egypt;  in 
both  which  countries  civilization  was  very  partial,  though,  ex- 
cept in  a  community  sufficiently  advanced  towards  perfection  to 
maintain  tolerable  tranquillity  and  security,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible that  either  the  arts  or  sciences  should  continue  to  flourish 
for  any  length  of  time.  As  their  advancement  depends  on  the 
wealth  and  tranquillity  of  the  community,  so  does  civilization  on 
the  information  and  moral  principle  diflused  among  the  people. 
Let  this  be  an  axiom,  that  where  slavery,  injustice,  great  wrongs 
of  any  kind  are  to  be  found,  there  civilization  can  only  exist  in 
a  partial  and  imperfect  degree.  Perfect  civilization  can  only 
exist  where  all  men  have  sufficient  information  to  know  then: 
rights,  and,  where  the  laws  are  so  wisely  framed  as  to  secure  this 
benefit  to  them* 

The  above  propositions  being  assented  to,  and  we  think  none 
of  our  readers  will  hesitate  to  allow  diem,  they  must  own  that  nei- 
ther Egypt,  Greece,  or  Rome  could  justly  claim  to  be  considered 
otherwise  than  most  partially  and  imperfectly  civilized.  The 
arts  and  sciences  were,  it  is  true,  cultivated  by  some  of  the  higher 
classes  in  those  countries,  but  they  were  at  the  same  time  grossly 
vicious  and  immoral,  while  the  lower  orders  were  plunged  in  ig- 
norance and  abject  slavery,  without  either  political  or  social 
rights.  We  must  with  justice  look  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Borne 
during  the  Augustan  age,  as  more  civilized  than  the  people  of 
any  former  time  or  country,  and  their  laws  are  still,  m  conse- 
quence, considered  of  the  greatest  authority ;  "but,"  as  Mr.  Mao- 
kinnon  observes,  "  the  colossal  fabric  of  that  power,  established 
by  the  discipline  and  valour  of  its  citizens,  which  had  taken  so 
many  years  in  its  formation,  fell  from  want  of  the  requisites  of 
civilization,  as  other  powers  before  and  since  that  period  have 
done,  and  must  do  in  future,  if  devoid  of  these  elements." 

Having,  as  we  hope,  clearly  defined  what  we  understand  by 
the  term  civilization,  we  must  turn  our  attention  more  particu- 
larly to  the  work  of  Mr.  Mackinnon  on  the  subject.  This  gen- 
tleman has  written  a  work  on  "  Public  Opinion,"  the  favourable 
reception  of  which  by  the  public  (he  observes)  induced  him  to 
direct  his  attention  to  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  progress 
of  civilization,  and  of  the  sentiments  already  mentioned.  He 
commences  his  work  with  the  following  proposition : — 

"  Civilization  and  public  opinion  do  not  co-exist  exactly  in  an 
equal  proportion.  The  latter,  nevertheless,  depends  so  much  on  the 
former,  that  the  history  of  one  includes,  in  some  degree,  that  of  the 
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other.  Civilization,  uninfluenced  by  public  opinion,  has  been  recog- 
Biaed,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  various  eras  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Grecian  republics,  in 
the  Augustan  age  at  Rome,  and  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
France.  But  at  neither  of  these  periods  do  we  discover  that  dif- 
fused and  all-reaching  civilization  which  can  alone  exalt  the  destiny 
of  nations,  give  comfort  to  nearly  every  class,  and  make  each  man 
feel  that,  in  his  degree,  he  has  a  stake  in  the  country  tcr  which  he 
belongs. 

"Public  opinion,"  he  defines  to  be,  "  the  idea  entertained  on  any 
subject  by  the  best  informed,  most  intelligent,  and  moral  persons  ; 
which  idea  is  gradually  understood  and  spread  among  the  people, 
and  adopted  as  their  sentiment.  Whenever  a  community  is  suffi- 
ciently civilized  to  be  governed  by  public  opinion,  then  indeed  has  it 
raised  itself  in  the  scale  of  moral  existence.  *****  Public 
opinion,"  he  observes  in  another  place, "  is  powerful  in  a  community 
where  the  requisites  for  its  formation  are  spread  among  the  people ; 
that  is,  where  moral  principle,  information,  wealth,  and  facility  of 
communication  exist,  and  where  the  middle  class  is  extensive.  On  the 
contrary,  popular  clamour  is  influential  in  proportion  as  the  lower 
class  is  numerous,  ignorant,  poor,  and  fanatical.  Popular  clamour  is 
an  excitement  created  by  a  body  exercising  influence  on  the  passions 
of  the  multitude,  who  usually  form  rash  resolves,  and  act  without 
reflection,  judgment,  or  regard  for  consequences.  In  proportion  as 
reason  exercises  its  influence  on  a  people,  sudden  bursts  of  feeling 
will  be  less  common,  and  public  opinion  will  be  more  common. 
Popular  clamour  has  probably  less  influence  in  this  country  than  in 
any  other,  owing  to  the  strength  of  public  opinion.  If  the  farmer 
occasionally  appears,  it  arises  from  freedom  of  speech  and  action 
possessed  by  the  people,  and  the  mildness  of  our  authorities  ;  not 
from  any  strength  in  itself." 

Heaven  grant  that  such  may  continue  the  case,  that  those  un- 
constitutional attempts  which  have  lately  been  made  to  control 
the  legal  authority  of  the  state,  by  exciting  popular  clamour,  may 
from  henceforth  cease,  and  that  public  opinion  may  have  just 
cause  to  acquiesce  in  the  enlightened  measures  of  the  legislature ! 

The  following  observation  is  worthy  of  note ;  and  the  same 
may  be  applied  to  our  relations  with  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica at  the  present  day. 

"  The  difference  between  public  opinion  and  popular  clamour  was 
exemplified  in  1844,  by  the  sentiments  for  peace  or  war  that  influ- 
enced the  two  nations  England  and  France.  Public  opinion  in  both 
countries  was  strongly  and  decidedly  in  favour  of  peace,  and  of  a 
cordial  and  lasting  understanding  between  the  two  people.  Popular 
clamour  was  equally  decided  for  the  alternative." 

"  Public  opinion,** says  ^Jr.  Mackinnon,  "depends  on  civiliza- 
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tion  ;"  that  is  to  say,  where  each  class  of  the  community  are 
possessed  of  their  rights,  the  voice  of  the  middle  class,  which  is 
necessarily  the  most  influential  from  their  numbers  over  the  most 
wealthy,  and  from  their  intelligence  over  the  ignorant  mass,  guides 
the  rest.  We  might,  however,  maintain  the  converse, — namely, 
that  civilization  depends  on  public  opinion ;  "for,  examining  the 
great  mass  of  our  literature  and  the  daily  product  of  the  press, 
which  must  be  considered  as  the  organ  of  public  opinion,  we 
arrive  at  one  conclusion,  that  it  tends  rather  to  retard  than  ad- 
vance civilization.  Does  it  not  teach  sedition,  uphold  irreligion, 
and  encourage  flippancy  and  frivolity,  the  greatest  enemies  to 
civilization  ?  At  no  time  has  public  opinion  been  stronger  than 
at  the  present  day ;  and  yet  were  it  not  for  the  strenuous  exer- 
tions of  a  few  wise  and  patriotic  men,  we  fear  the  civilization  of 
which  we  so  much  boast  would  make  but  slow  progress  towards 
perfection. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  always  agree  with  our  author, 
though  we  afford  him  full  credit  for  the  research  and  learning  he 
displays  in  the  volumes  before  us.  The  subject,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  is  most  difficult,  and  we  must  feel  grateful  to 
every  one  who  will  pioneer  the  way  towards  forming  a  complete 
history  of  civilization.  In  a  work  of  the  magnitude  and  import- 
ance  of  this,  it  is  difficult  to  select  portions  for  quotation ;  we 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  general  observations  on  the 
subject,  referring  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  to  form  their 
own  deductions.  After  glancing  at  the  state  of  ancient  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  he  commences  with  the  history  of  England  at 
the  Conquest,  discussing  the  progress  of  her  national  affairs 
through  the  struggles  of  kings,  priests,  and  barons  for  supre- 
macy, the  wars  of  the  Roses,  tie  Reformation,  the  Rebellion,  the 
Restoration,  the  Revolution,  the  change  of  dynasty  to  the  present 
period.  In  his  second  volume  he  describes  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation in  France,  Snain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Sweden,  Russia,  Asia,  and  America ;  and  had  the  work  no  other 
object  than  to  describe  events,  as  a  compilation  of  general  his- 
tory it  is  highly  interesting.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  his 
work  relates  to  the  events  of  which  he  has  himself  been  an  eye 
witness,  and  which,  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  indeed,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  influenced ;  at  all  events,  he  has  had  opportuni- 
ties of  judging  of  them  in  a  way  which  people  in  private  stations 
do  not  usually  enjoy.  After  earnestly  enaeavouring  to  impress 
upon  his  readers  both  the  sacred  duty  and  the  vast  importance 
of  instilling  a  moral  education  into  the  poor,  and  of  ameliorating 
their  social  condition,  he  concludes  with  the  following  just 
remarks : — 
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"  Before  the  light  of  civilization  many  crimes  have  ceased,  many 
maladies  have  disappeared,  the  life  of  man  has  increased  in  a  manner 
commensurate  with  his  enjoyments.  Human  nature  has  become  less 
cruel.  The  scaffold  is  not  so  often  used ;  the  stake  is  not  visible ; 
the  faggot  is  no  longer  lighted ;  the  various  instruments  of  torture 
with  the  rack  and  wheel  are  preserved  only  as  objects  of  curiosity  in 
our  museums ;  and  when  seen,  are  beheld  with  a  grateful  adoration 
to  Providence  that  human  nature  is  no  longer  subject  to  such  inflic- 
tions and  such  abominations.  Knowledge  is  now  freed  from  the 
monopoly  of  cloistered  indolence  or  exclusive  societies.  A  bright 
prospect  opens  to  our  view.  The  energies  of  the  human  race  appear 
in  the  main  to  have  taken  the  right  direction;  a  sense  of  justice  per- 
vades the  community ;  the  minds  of  men  are  opened ;  information 
is  continually  increased ;  and  the  superior  extent  of  talent  displayed 
by  the  journalists  of  our  time,  when  compared  with  former  days,  is 
manifested.  Numbers  now  can  obtain  information  and  enjoy  litera- 
ture, to  whom  the  new  mechanical  powers  now  brought  into  general 
use  afford  sufficient  means  and  leisure  to  acquire  knowledge.     *    * 

"  For  countless  centuries  have  mankind  overlooked  the  advantages 
placed  in  their  reach,  and  under  their  control,  by  the  bountiful  hand 
of  the  Creator.  Nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  have  elapsed,  and 
the  world  might  have  improved  had  the  virtues  of  the  early  and 
primitive  followers  of  Christianity  remained,  and,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Introduction,  had  not  felt  the  hand  of  worldly-minded  men.  On  the 
surface  of  the  earth  means  are  to  be  found  of  increasing  the  wealth, 
population,  and  enjoyments  of  men  ten,  twenty,  or  a  hundred  fold ; 
and  means  equally  prolific  are  under  the  soil,  in  coal  and  minerals. 
Not  only,  however,  was  this  globe  formerly  unproductive,  both  on  its 
surface  and  in  the  ground,  but  the  minds  of  the  people  seem  like- 
wise to  have  remained  fallow : . . . .  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  the 
sciences  and  improving  mechanical  inventions,  of  creating  wealth  to 
themselves,  and  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures  by 
the  use  of  steam  power,  and  by  all  those  emanations  of  skill,  activity, 
and  enterprise  now  promoting  happiness  and  extending  civilization, 
was  not  attempted,  or  unknown." 

"  In  the  preceding  pages  it  has  been  my  humble  but  anxious  en- 
deavour to  show,  that  in  proportion  as  those  elements  or  requisites 
for  civilization  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  work  are  dissemi- 
nated throughout  a  community,  nations  are  enabled,  by  the  common 
accord  and  influence  of  public  opinion,  not  only  to  establish  institu- 
tions and  to  frame  laws  that  secure  their  lives,  their  property,  and 
their  freedom,  but  also  to  model  and  apply  substances  placed  by 
Providence  under  their  control  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ameliorate 
their  condition.  What  a  difference  between  London  as  it  now  pre- 
sents itself,  and  the  few  scattered  huts  dotted  over  its  site  in  the  days 
of  the  Heptarchy !  With  the  elements  of  civilization,  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  people  has  increased  in  a  similar  manner. 
What  a  change  in  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  this  country 
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have  eight  centuries  achieved !  Man  in  the  oarage  or  barbarous  state, 
is  little  elevated  above  the  brute  creation  ;  jet  the  moral  principle, 
though  dormant,  is  inherent  in  his  nature.  In  such  a  state,  the 
physical  world  of  matter  lies  quiescent  and  unsought  for,  although 
within  his  reach.  The  former  are  brought  out  and  expanded  by  the 
true  principles  of  revealed  religion,  the  pure  source  whence  all 
morality  flows  ;  and  the  physical  combinations  of  mechanical  power, 
by  which  the  latter  are  moulded  in  his  hands  for  his  use  and  benefit, 
follow  almost  as  a  natural  consequence.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
man,  under  the  influence  of  a  pure  religious  sentiment,  with  the  aid 
of  his  mental  and  physical  powers  brought  into  exertion  and  well 
applied,  rises  (even  in  this  world)  into  a  superior  state  of  existence." 
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Art,  VIII. — 1.  LesMystires  de  laRussie,  Tableau  politique  et 
moral  de  V Empire  Russe.  Par  M.  Frederic  Lacroix.  raris, 
1845. 

2.  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  By  the  author 
of  "  Revelations  of  Russia,"  and  "  The  White  Slave."  3  vols. 
London,  1846. 

3.  Russia,  under  the  Autocrat  Nicholas  the  First.  By  Ivan 
Golovine,  a  Russian  Subject.    2  vols.     London,  1846. 

In   glancing  at   the  list  of  our  foreign   contributions  in  the 
volumes  of  this  Review,  the  reader  will  have  found,  from  both 
their  number  and  their  extent,  that  a  particular  attention  has 
been  bestowed  on  Eastern  Europe.    We  have  again  to  recom- 
mend for  attentive  perusal  and  consideration  three  new  pub- 
lications, comprising  in  all  six  volumes  on  that  identical  subject, 
written  by  French,  English,  and  Russian  authors  of  no  ordinary 
abilities,  and  of  established  reputation ;  and,  if  we  reflect  that 
all   these  works,  prefixed  to  this  article,  were  issued  by  the 
press  within  the  short  interval  of  one  single  year,  and  that  one 
of  the  authors  has  within  the  last  three  years  published  two 
works  beside,  one  of  which  (the  White  Slave)  has  reached  the 
second,  and  another  (Revelations  of  Russia)  the  third  edition, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  East  of  Europe,  and  the  people 
inhabiting  those  countries,  have  not  been  at  all  neglected  as 
unimportant  and  uninteresting ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to 
form  an  all-engrossing  and  all-absorbing  topic  for  observation 
and  research. 

And  why,  we  would  ask,  should  Eastern  Europe  be  denied 
her  due  interest  ?  Why,  while  the  West  is  absorbing  the  at- 
tention of  the  historian  and  politician,  of  the  good  and  the  wise, 
should  the  East  and  the  North  be  doomed  for  ever  to  remain 
before  the  public  mind  simply  a  dreary  and  sterile  track  of 
land ;  a  region  as  uninstructive  as  it  is  inclement,  and  if  even 
unknown,  hardly  worth  knowing  ?  Yet,  o'er  this  East  of  Europe 
is  well  known  to  have  been  the  dawning  of  all  human  record. 
Has  it  not  constituted  the  mighty  path,  on  which  human  races 
thronged  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  thence  spread  over  its  west- 
ern continent  ?  Has  not  that  gigantic  primeval  migration  of  the 
Indo-European  race,  of  which  the  learned  speak  from  historical 
conjecture,  been  succeeded  by  another  coming  from  the  North, 
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that  officina  gentium  as  it  is  cpmmonly  called,  which,  like  an 
avalanche,  crushed  with  its  weight  two  great  empires  in  the 
South,  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  ?  Did  not  this  barbaric  shock 
destroy  the  arts  and  civilization  of  the  classical  soil?  Have 
not  the  benign  rays  of  Christianity,  through  agonizing  throes 
and  sufferings  of  her  martyrs,  been  spread  from  the  East,  and 
through  the  East,  over  the  whole  of  the  Occident  ?  and,  as  it 
were  by  magic,  has  not  this  passive  impassibility  destroyed  its 
heathenism  ?  And  when  that  faith,  by  means  of  which  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind  was  effected,  had  been  planted  in  the  whole 
of  Europe,  did  not  Northern  Asia  pour  once  more  over  Eastern 
Europe  the  fiercest  of  its  barbaric  hordes, — the  Tartars  and  the 
Turks,  under  their  Timurs  and  Muhammeds,  to  uproot  it  and 
all  kingdoms  of  Christendom?  And  when  Europe  was  thus 
threatened  with  a  more  than  Cimmerian  darkness,  and  seemed 
about  to  become  a  desert,  did  not  a  nation  then  arise  in  the 
East, — a  nation  which  is  now  no  more,  but  which,  by  the  opposing 
bosoms  of  her  chivalric  sons,  who  stood  for  ages  the  bulwark 
both  of  European  freedom  and  of  Christendom,  repelled  the  bar- 
barous Asiatic  ?  These  are  the  proud  traits  of  Eastern  Europe, 
and  these  its  past  services.  And  what  has  become  of  that  de- 
voted nation,  whose  war-cry  was  "  faith  and  fatherland,"*  and 
each  handful  of  whose  country's  soil  was  proclaimed  a  "  sacred 
relic,"  because  all  drenched  with  the  blood  shed  in  defence  of 
Christendom?  What  shall  we  answer,  but  that  it  is  dead  and 
buried !     Sovereigns,  calling  themselves  Christians, — two  Em- 

Eresses,  one  Greek,  another  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  Calvinist 
ing,  consigned  it  to  the  tomb,  and  to  satisfy  their  ambition  and 
cupidity  divided  the  country  among  them,  as  an  heirloom  to 
themselves  and  to  their  successors  in  perpetuity ;  while  its  peo- 
ple, the  legitimate  heirs,  are  doomed  to  a  cruel  bondage,  treated 
as  outcasts,  or  hunted  all  over  the  globe  by  the  blood-hounds 
of  despotism.  This  is  the  ignominious  page  of  the  latter  cen- 
tury of  Eastern  Europe, — a  history  brought  down  to  the  period 
of  modern  Vandalism,— a  sad  link  of  the  past  with  the  present, 
at  which  we  stop. 

What  have  we  in  the  West  to  compare  with  these  stupendous 
incidents  of  Eastern  Europe?  With  the  exception  of  the  Cru- 
sades, the  discovery  of  America,  and  Luther's  Reformation,  what 
mates  with  them  in  the  magnitude  of  their  causation,  and  in  the 
extent  of  consequences?  Assuredly  nothing.  The  former  might 
be  called  Great  Dramas  of  the  Universal  History  of  Mankind, 
embracing  centuries,  or  millenniums,  while  the  rest  of  the  Occi- 
dental events,  from  the  speciality  of  their  nature,  are  but  narrow, 

*  Wiara  i  Oyczyzna. 
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short-lived,  and  puny, — limited  at  best  to  municipal  and  con* 
stitutional  interests.      They  are   comparatively  of  yesterday, 
while  the  former  are  interwoven  with  the  destinies  of  races, 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations.     The  appearance  of  the  Indo- 
European  race  from  Asia,  and  its  spread  throughout  Europe, 
for  instance,  might  be  said  to  ascend  to  the  cradle  of  mankind, 
and  is  a  fact  of  a  pre-historical  epoch.     The  Slavonic  race,  de- 
cidedly the  largest  on  the  earth,  now  inhabiting  the  East  of 
Europe,  offers  another  instance  of  remote  antiquity :  mixed  up 
by  the  antients  with  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  it  has  had 
Herodotus,  the  father  of  history,  who  had  visited  their  settle- 
ments,  for  its  historian.      The   intervals  from  Herodotus   to 
Jornandes  (552),  from  him  to  Nestor,  a  monk  of  Kiow,  the 
first  Slavonian  historian,  and  from  the  latter  to  Szafarik,  a  living 
Bohemian  writer,  who  furnishes  a  picture  of  the  Slavonian  na- 
tions and  tribes  as  they  now  are,  and  the  settlements  which  they 
occupy  in  the  east  and  the  north, — may  be  considered  to  form 
vast  epochs  in  the  historical  Fasti  of  Eastern  Europe, — each 
counting  a  host  of  intermediary  writers  in  classical,  foreign,  and 
vernacular  languages,  no  less  curious  than  important  for  those 
who  make  history  the  subject  of  their  research  and  serious  occu- 
pation.    Screened  by  the   Slavonian  race,  sheltered  by  thick 
forests  or  chains  of  high  mountains,  the  west  was  no  participator 
in  the  great  evolutions  of  the  east ;  it  had  been  either  utterly 
ignorant  of  them,  or  was  an  idle-looker  on  ;  playing  a  part  not 
dissimilar  to  its  present,  from  its  torpid  apathy  and  cowardly 
selfishness.     As  if  destined  to  keep  pace  with  its  former  historical 
importance,  does  not  Eastern  Europe  present  likewise,  at  this 
very  moment,  an  arena  where  Asia  is  in  conflict  with  Europe, — 
despotism  with  liberty, — Asiatic  barbarity  and  corruption  with 
European  civilization  and  morality, — injustice  with  justice  ?   Are 
not  religious  persuasions  waging  there  an  internecine  war  with 
each  other, — Russian  Grecism  against  Roman  Catholicism,  Pro- 
testantism, Judaism,  and  Islamism  ?    Are  not  these  latter  forms 
incessantly  writhing  under  the  wounds  barbarously  inflicted  on 
them  ?     Civil  and  religious  liberty, — the  greatest  boast  of  the 
civilized  world,  are  there  endangered  and  at  stake.     They  call, 
and  have  long  called,  for  help  and  rescue ;  but  is  not  their  voice 
unheeded  by  the  West  ?     Does  not  the  West  seem  to  lack  either 
feeling,  or  knowledge,  or  comprehen  sion,  if  it  is  so  difficult  to 
be  aroused  from  its  torpor  to  a  sense  of  duty  ?     What  wonder, 
then,  that  either  from  a  noble  sympathy  with  the  condition  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  or  from  a  presentiment  of  danger  im- 
pending to  Europe  from  the  East,  that  some  higher  intellects 
were  found,  who  made  it  a  duty  to  warn  nations  against  that  dan- 
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ger!  Id  so  doing  they  only  resumed,  after  their  great  jwrede- 
cessors,  the  historical  thread  which  had  been  broken  off  and  long 
neglected.  This  in  some  measure  accounts  for  the  numerous 
works  which  have  lately  appeared  on  Eastern  Europe.  The 
importance  of  the  case  seemed  imperatively  to  call  for  tnem. 

The  three  books  before  us  perfectly  answer  that  call,  and  are 
admirably  calculated,  not  merely  to  satisfy  the  actual  demands 
of  the  reading  public,  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  constitute 
the  right  speculum  through  which  Eastern  Europe  should  be 
viewed. 

The  first,  "Les  Mysteres  de  la  Russie,"  is  compiled  from 
MSS.  erf  a  diplomatic  agent  and  traveller.  It  presents  a  com- 
prehensive view,  moral,  political,  and  statistical,  of  the  Russian 
empire,  as  it  was  and  now  is,  in  its  strength  and  weakness. 
The  author  appears  throughout  to  be  a  keen  as  well  as  an 
impartial  observer,  unbiassed  by  any  motive  either  in  favour  of 
or  against  Russia,  merely  stating  what  he  believes  to  be  in  con* 
formity  with  truth,  with  this  only  drawback,  however,  that  in 
viewing  Russia  he  adopts  French  standards  and  democratic 
tests.  Since  Rhuliere's  "  Histoire  de  l'Anarchie  de  la  Pologne," 
written  under  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  we  know  of  no  other 
work  in  the  French  literature  better  calculated  to  convey  a 
faithful  idea  of  Russia,  of  the  character  of  its  people,  and  of 
the  Czars  as  men  and  rulers.  In  many  respects  the  book  must 
be  to  the  French  an  inestimable  manual  for  the  knowledge  it 
affords  of  that  colossal  empire.  To  facilitate  its  circulation,  it 
was  at  first*published  in  a  series  of  brochures,  and  is  now  united 
together ;  tney  form  a  splendid  edition,  which  does  no  small 
credit  to  the  typographical  art  of  France,  and  is  moreover  illus- 
trated by  a  number  of  neat  and  well-executed  engravings. 

The  second,  "  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas," 
deals  not,  like  the  previous  one,  in  generalities  on  Russia, 
but  descends  to  particulars.  Generalities  having  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  author  in  his  previous  publications,  viz.  the 
historical  or  matter-of-fact  portion  in  nis  "Revelations  of 
Russia,"  and  the  sentimental  or  romantic  in  his  masterly  deli- 
neation of  the  "  White  Slave,"  he  could  easily  afford  to  make 
choice  of  a  new  ground ;  .  and  he  chose  Poland,  whereon  he 
exhibited  his  powerful  talent  with  fresh  brilliancy.  In  it  the 
objects  which  he  had  in  view,  as  he  himself  states,  were  three- 
fold. "  In  the  first  place,  he  proposed  to  point  out  distinctly 
the  frightful  nature  of  the  most  extensive  slavery  in  the  world, 
and  the  direct  and  guilty  participation  of  the  Russian  cabinet 
in  it;  in  the  second,  to  show,  by  recent  instances  both  in 
Russia  and  Poland,  that  the  fearful  state  of  things  which  has 
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from  many  sources  been  recently  made  public,  is  not  a  matter 
of  past  history,  but  of  present  and  hourly  occurrence ;  and 
thirdly,  to  call  attention  to  the  vast  political  changes  which  at  no 
distant  day  threaten  to  convulse  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe." 
In  the  very  title,  an  antagonist  principle  of  the  book  is  obviously 
implied.  Eastern  Europe  is  contradistinguished  from  Russia, 
or,  more  properly,  from  Kussian  government.  Of  that  Eastern 
Europe,  as  distinguished  from  Russia  and  hostile  to  its  govern- 
ment, Poland  with  her  liberal  spirit  and  institutions,  and  an 
heroic  attachment  to  them,  is. made  the  great  representative 
and  an  unconquerable  champion  of  freedom,  at  well  at  home  as 
among  the  rest  of  eastern  races.  In  short,  as  Poland  is  re- 
presented to  be  the  impersonification  of  liberalism,  so  Russia,  on 
the  contrary,  is  that  of  despotism ;  and,  in  the  impending  contest 
for  freedom,  those  of  the  eastern  races  that  are  free,  or  wish  to 
be  free,  must  either  rank  with  the  former,  or  be  doomed  for 
ever  to  remain  slaves  under  a  foreign  yoke.  This  is  the  pivot 
on  which  all  future  changes  in  Eastern  Europe  will  turn.  The 
Poles  offer  an  illustration  of  that  antagonistic  principle  inimical 
to  despotism,  around  which  nations  and  races  in  the  eastern 
portions  of  Europe  are  now  grouped,  and  will  always  unite,  in 
their  eagerness  to  effect  their  emancipation.  We  find  our 
author  takes  a  proper  and  exalted  view  of  the  Polish  emi- 
gration, now  dispersed  in  foreign  countries, — considers  its  great 
importance,  and  high  political  mission.  Intimately  acquainted 
with  the  principal  members  composing  its  body,  he  gives  a 
tolerably  exact  statement  of  the  condition  of  parties,  royal,  demo- 
cratic, and  theocratic,  apparently  discordant  and  disunited, 
but  from  the  common  interest  they  take  in  the  liberation 
of  their  country,  they  in  reality  are  harmonious  and  combined 
in  their  efforts.  A  new  light  is  cast  by  him  on  the  divers 
nationalities  of  their  Slavonic  brethren,  their  tendencies  and 
workings,  although  oppressed  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  domi- 
nation. Their  development,  their  growth  and  vigour,  is  most 
skilfully  traced  by  him  to  their  peculiar  laws,  time-honoured 
usages,  traditions,  and  poetry ;  and  the  specimens  of  the  latter 
adduced  by  him,  whether  modern  or  ancient,  are  indeed  as 
beautiful  as  striking,  their  very  selection  showing  our  author's 
superior  powers  in  seizin?  and  disentangling  from  their  mass 
the  essentially  national  element,  be  it  Polish,  Russian,  Fin- 
nish, or  the  Slavonic  at  large.  The  work  presents  much  for 
serious  meditation :  it  is  not  merely  historical,  but  affords  like- 
wise a  deep  insight  into  the  womb  of  futurity,  shadowing  forth 
at  a  distance  events  to  come,  on  the  one  side  fraught  with  the 
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overthrow  of  iron  despotism,  and  on  the  other,  holding  out 
brighter  prospects  and  destiny  for  the  East  of  Europe.  The 
book  then  must,  upon  the  whole,  prove  a  most  welcome  lecture 
for  the  politician,  as  well  as  the  philanthropist ;  though  by  the 
recital  of  frightful  outrages  and  sufferings  of  humanity  it  is 
frequently  harrowing,  it  is,  after  all,  consoling  and  cheering. 

For  the  third  book,  "  Russia  under  the  Autocrat  Nicholas," 
the  public  are  indebted  to  the  Czar's  own  subject.  The  tenor  of 
it  is  less  cheering  and  hopeful ;  not  a  vista  of  brighter  prospects 
is  apparent ;  all  seems  completely  depressed  by  despotism  and 
slavery  in  that  portion  of  Eastern  Europe  under  the  sway  of 
Russia.  The  writer's  name  is  Ivan  Golovine,  a  descendant  of  an 
illustrious  boyar  and  senatorial  Russian  family.  It  is  not  for  the 
first  time  that  we  find  that  Russian  nobleman's  name  associated 
with  literature.  In  1843,  Golovine  published  in  Paris  a  book 
on  Political  Economy,  which  though  inoffensive,  failed  not  to 
create  some  umbrage  with  the  Russian  authorities,  from  the  mere 
fact  of  its  being  published  in  a  foreign  land,  and  without  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Russian  censorship.  Ill-luck  would  have  it, 
that  at  the  very  time  Prince  Dolgorouky,  another  Russian,  had 
published  "  Les  Families  nobles  de  la  Russie,"  (a  book  reviewed 
by  us,  vol.  iv.  p.  101,)  which  eagerness  for  literary  distinction 
the  Russian  government  resolved  to  check.  In  consequence,  the 
Prince  and  our  author  received  notice  from  the  Russian  embassy 
at  Paris  to  return  forthwith  home,  which  summons,  although 
obeyed  by  the  former,  did  not  exempt  him  from  punishment, — 
the  Prince  was  banished  to  Wiatka.  Golovine,  who  pleaded 
ill-health,  and  could  not  return,  was  found  guilty  of  no  less 
a  crime  than  high-treason ;  his  estates  were  confiscated,  and  he 
was  himself  sentenced  to  banishment  with  the  loss  of  nobility, — 
the  sole  high  privilege  of  the  free  and  the  free-born  in  that  country, 
but  which  it  is  not  easy  to  enjoy  there  with  freedom.  We  have 
now  briefly  told  the  motives  for  the  Czar's  displeasure  with  our 
author,  who  is  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had  for  several 
years  been  attached  to  the  Russian  corps  diplomatique.  During 
that  service,  as  well  as  by  the  position  he  occupied  in  society, 
he  has  had  every  facility  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  hidden  springs  and  workings  of  the  government, 
and  more  especially  with  the  capabilities  and  morals  of  the 
chief  personages  placed  at  its  helm.  The  disclosures  he  makes 
of  the  Emperor,  of  his  advisers  and  his  other  confidants,  are 
new  and  startling,  and  they  fully  confirm  the  accounts  given  by 
French,  English,  and  Polish  writers,  but  which,  from  their 
atrocious  nature,  were  considered  incredible,  and  disbelieved. 
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The  veil  is  removed  by  Golovine  from  whatever  hitherto  ap- 
peared questionable.  This  writer,  whatever  his  hostility  may 
be  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Russian  government,  is  too  tho- 
roughly a  lover  of  truth  not  to  be  constantly  on  his  guard 
against  any  odious  motives  becoming  apparent,  and  also  too  great 
a  patriot  to  allow  any  thing  unjust  or  disparaging  to  his  native 
land  to  escape  his  lips.  We  find  him  declaring  in  his  preface, 
that  his  happiness  could  not  be  complete  without  that  of  his 
fellow-citizens;  and  as  he  could  not  expect  to  see  it  speedily 
realized,  and  was  unable  to  contribute  towards  it  efficaciously 
at  home,  he  cared  not  for  expatriation,  as,  in  his  opinion,  he  is 
enabled  to  render  his  country  greater  service  among  foreigners. 
It  is  to  enlighten  Europe  on  the  state  of  Russia  that  he  writes, 
and  the  ingenuousness  of  his  purpose  herein  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken.    His  motive  for  so  doing  speaks  volumes. 

"  I  am  not  the  first,  nor  shall  I  be  the  last,"  says  he,  "  to  deplore  the 
servitude  of  Russia,  and  to  protest  against  its  oppressors ;  never  shall 
I  attain  the  energy  of  the  Russian  poet,  who  said, — *  In  Russia  the 
Czar  and  the  knout  are  honoured ;  and  the  Russians,  O  fools !  cry 
Hurrah!  it  is  time  to  beat  us!'  Nor  do  I  aspire  to  the  elevation  of 
another,  who  exclaims, — *  I  have  seen  enslaved  Russia,  clanking 
her  chains  and  bowing  her  neck  under  the  yoke,  lying  prostrate  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  praying  for  the  Czar.' 

**  If  I  have  spoken  ill  of  Russia,  it  arises  solely  from  the  affection 
which  I  bear  her.  We  look  with  comparative  indifference  upon 
those  faults  in  a  stranger  which  offend  us  in  our  own  brethren ;  and 
we  are  more  rigid  towards  those  whom  we  love,  than  those  in  whom 
we  take  but  little  interest.  Independently  of  this,  I  regard  Russia  as 
an  abstract  idea,  great  and  beautiful,  which  I  delight  to  elevate  in  the 
dreams  of  futurity. 

"  Still  less  have  I  thought  myself  called  upon  to  manifest  indul- 
gence towards  the  government.  As  the  author  of  the  innumerable 
Sis  which  afflict  Russia,  any  indulgence  towards  it  would  have  been 
an  evidence  of  pusillanimity.  Its  injustice  towards  myself  has  not, 
however,  made  me  unjust  towards  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  in- 
creased my  circumspection,  by  demonstrating  to  me  the  iniquity  of 
all  injustice.' ' — (Preface,  vol.  i.  p.  5.) 

If  unanimity  of  statement  be  a  fit  standard  for  testing  truth, 
the  three  books  before  us  completely  answer  that  test,  for  they 
agree  with  each  other  as  regards  facts,  arguments,  and  opinions 
contained  in  them.  In  drawing  a  mournful  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  the  East,  and  attributing  it  to  despotism, 
the  authors  unite  in  commiserating  it,  and  look  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  of  government  more  consistent  with  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  humanity,  and  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
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nationalities  of  the  people  from  foreign  yoke,  as  a  panacea  against 
all  the  evils  with  whicn  Eastern  Europe  is  afflicted*  Two  prin- 
ciples, therefore,  appear  to  be  the  main  points  to  which  all  their 
arguments  are  directed;  namely,  the  arbitrary  or  despotic,  which 
at  present  is  in  force,  and  the  liberal  or  free,  which  is  in  prospect, 
to  which  the  populations  in  the  East  look  up  and  advance  on  as 
the  goal  of  their  condition.  In  our  analysis  of  the  subject,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  consider  it  under  those  two  heads.  The 
present  may  be  called  the  age  of  principles,  and  principles  will 
fight  their  own  battles. 

We  have  previously  stated,  that  the  representative  of  the  ab- 
solute and  despotic  principle  is  Russia.  This  she  has  for  ages 
been,  and  still  is :  and  in  that  political  category  she  is  viewed  by 
the  West  and  throughout  the  East.  So  little  doubt  remains  on 
that  point,  that  in  the  three  works  before  us  there  is  not  one 
page  wherein  Russia  is  differently  described :  she  is  a  despotic 
empire,  her  government  is  despotic,  the  Emperor  is  a  despot,  and 
the  head  of  all  despots — more  so  than  the  Sultans  of  the  Sublime 
ever  used  to  be,  or  can  be  at  the  present  day ;  and  moreover, 
the  whole  of  the  Muscovite  people  are  brought  up  in  a  blind 
submission  and  slavery.  All  the  acts  of  the  Russian  government 
are  dictated  by  absolutism,  and  all  ruling  absolutists  from  near 
and  from  far,  and  all  adherents  of  absolutism,  are  wont  to  look 
up  to  Russia  as  their  paragon  and  their  tutelary  genius.  Whether 
the  apologists  of  Russia  agree,  or  do  not  agree,  in  the  fact,  the 
events  of  the  present  day  sufficiently  evince  that  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  cannot  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  arch- 
despot.  He  is  not  for  Russia,  but  Russia  is  for  him ;  he  alone  is 
free,  the  rest  are  slaves  or  nothingness.  So  far  do  our  authors 
agree  on  that  point,  that  we  find  them,  when  writing  on  Russia, 
begin  their  books,  not  with  any  thing  belonging  to  that  country, 
but  commencing  their  first  chapters — and  the  Russian  author  even 
his  first  sentence — with  Nicholas,  whom  they  all  represent  as  the 
incarnation  of  despotism.  In  two  of  the  books  the  agreement  is 
carried  even  so  far,  that  their  frontispiece  is  embellished  with  that 
august  personage's  portrait:  one  mil-length,  representing  him 
tall  and  slender,  witn  traits  not  unpleasing,  probably  as  he  looked 
when  young;  another,  half-length,  inclined  to  corpulency,  with 
gross  and  stern  lineaments,  manly  but  repulsive,  as  he  most 
likely  is  at  the  present  period  of  life.  But  whatever  may  be 
speculated  with  regard  to  his  features  and  looks  in  an  artistical 
or  phrenological  point  of  view,  the  real  and  the  only  genuine 
character  of  die  Emperor  Nicholas,  as  well  as  of  all  his  predeces- 
sors, is  exhibited  in  his  reign.  We  proved  the  fact,  and  impress- 
ed it  on  the  minds  of  our  readers  on  a  previous  occasion;  and 
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we  are  glad  to  find  it  now  corroborated  by  the  argument  the 
author  of  " Eastern  Europe"  advances  concerning  the  Czar's 
personal  responsibility  for  all  the  acts  of  his  government. 

"  An  emperor  of  Russia,  at  the  present  day,  enjoys  the  sole  and 
irresponsible  control  of  a  power,  which  for  extent  and  completeness 
bears  no  analogy  to  any  other  existing,  if  we  except  that  at  the  dis- 
)x>sal  of  the  sovereign  of  China. 

"  It  is  true,  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  should  per- 
sonally exercise  this  authority,  which,  like  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
he  may  delegate  to  ministers  and  favourites,  who  in  this  case  share 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  monarch's  responsibility  as  to  leave  the 
writer  the  gracious  privilege  of  censuring  or  praising  the  government 
collectively,  and  of  besides  attributing  to  the  master — wherever  praise 
is  due— the  merit  of  originating  all  beneficial  measures,  through  his 
judicious  choice  of  men. 

"  But  Nicholas,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  an  autocrat,  has  chosen 
to  govern  for  himself.  In  this  respect  he  is  the  third  sovereign  who 
has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  first  Tsar  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  brought  the  Russian  empire  with- 
in the  European  pale.  The  other  two  were  his  grand-mother  Cathe- 
rine, and  his  father  Paul.  Some,  indeed,  amongst  the  rest  of  his  pre- 
decessors, have  occasionally,  and  as  caprice  directed,  snatched  up 
for  a  brief  period  the  reins  of  the  empire,  but  only  to  abandon  them 
again  to  those  who  enjoyed  their  habitual  confidence.  It  is,  how- 
ever, worthy  of  remark,  that  one  and  all  of  them  were  trammelled  by 
causes  which  have  ceased  to  exist  for  Nicholas,  who  has  therefore  en- 
joyed a  liberty  of  action  denied  to  those  who  filled  the  throne  before 
him.  It  is  needless  to  recall  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  ren* 
dered  the  greater  part  of  Peter  the  First's  reign  one  prolonged  and 
perilous  struggle, — the  power  of  his  nobles,  the  hatred  of  the  church, 
and  the  national  prejudice  of  the  old  Muscovites.  All  these  dangers, 
vanquished  but  not  entirely  subdued  by  his  barbaric  energy,  he 
transmitted  with  the  crown  to  his  successors.  It  has  been  the  work 
of  many  successive  reigns  for  their  more  feeble  hands  to  annihilate 
the  Hydra  which  the  Russian  Hercules  struck  down,  but  on  the 
accession  of  Nicholas  this  work  was  almost  done.  His  first  step  to 
ascend  the  throne,  trampled  the  last  gasp  out  of  the  enemy  which 
had  once  threatened,  and  even  till  then  faintly  struggled  with,  the 
imperial  authority.  Catherine,  it  will  be  remembered,  owed  not  only 
the  sceptre  which  she  wielded  so  vigorously,  but  even  her  own  life  to 
the  national  and  religious  prejudice  of  the  old  Muscovites.  Paul, 
whose  murder — a  mere  seraglio  revolution,  proves  nothing,  had  still 
ample  cause  to  dread  the  power  of  his  nobility. 

44  But  the  last  desperate  effort  made  by  this  body,  and  quelled  on 
the  12th  of  December,  1825,  left  it,  utterly  crushed  and  powerless,  at 
the  mercy  of  Nicholas.  This  tragic  episode,  which,  by  a  rare  ex- 
ception, only  marked  the  accession  of  a  Russian  emperor  with  the 
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blood  of  subjects,  instead  of  with  imperial  blood,  placed  the  new 
sovereign  in  a  situation  more  favourable  than  that  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. The  power  of  the  nobility,  in  which  so  many  people 
still  obstinately  persist  in  believing,  had  become  as  completely  mat- 
ter of  history  as  that  of  the  Janissaries,  or  of  the  Mamelukes.  The 
Church  had  not  only  been  long  since  disarmed  as  an  enemy,  but 
converted  into  a  powerful  instrument  of  domination,  by  means  of 
which  all  the  old  Muscovite  feeling  (perhaps  always  more  religious 
than  national)  had  been  rendered  completely  harmless. 

"  Nicholas,  therefore,  found  himself  more  free  and  untrammelled 
than  it  has,  perhaps,  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  despotic  prince  to  be. 
Since  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  has  governed  for  himself; 
thus  accepting,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  the  full  responsibility  of  all 
the  acts  of  his  government.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
he  no  more  subjects  his  conduct  to  the  advice  of  his  nominal  minis- 
ters, than  the  real  ministers  of  constitutionally  governed  countries  do 
theirs  to  the  opinion  of  those  subordinates,  whose  experience  they 
may  occasionally  consult.  In  constitutional,  and  even  in  most  des- 
potic states,  the  zeal  of  partisanship  may,  with  some  colour  of  reason, 
exonerate  the  sovereign  from  the  chief  blame  of  all  that  is  most  re- 
prehensible in  the  conduct  of  his  government;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  unjust  than  to  saddle  on  the  ministers,  or  on  the  prejudice  and 
ambition  of  the  people,  the  consequences  of  violent  or  impolitic  acts 
which  originate  with  a  supreme  master,  and  which  are  sometimes  at 
variance  both  with  the  advice  of  his  servitors,  and  with  the  wishes  of 
the  nation  over  which  he  rules." — (vol.  i.  pp.  5-8.) 

"  The  full  extent  of  any  beneficial  measure  is  due  to  an  autocratic 
prince  who  uses,  like  Nicholas,  his  privilege  of  guiding  with  his 
own  imperial  hand  the  helm  of  state ;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  any 
attempt  to  affix  on  others  the  blame  of  violent  and  oppressive  acts, 
for  which  he  alone  can  be  responsible,  is  to  exercise  needlessly  a 
diplomatic  reserve,  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  justice.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  distinctly  understood  throughout  these  volumes,  that 
wherever  Russia,  as  a  power,  or  the  Russian  Cabinet  is  spoken  of,  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  is  meant;  the  nation  or  the  cabinet  being  only 
named  as  the  instruments  through  which,  or  wherewith,  he  acts.  It 
is  true,  that  he  is  not  the  originator  either  of  the  lamentable  and  de- 
moralizing system  of  his  government,  or  of  the  line  of  policy  which 
he  pursues ;  but  then,  being  more  free  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to 
depart  from  it,  he  has  personally  directed  it  with  unscrupulous  energy, 
and  occasionally  with  a  boastful  and  injudicious  violence  which  has 
threatened  to  compromise  its  success. 

44  Nicholas  is  at  the  present  moment  the  incarnation  of  the  policy 
of  the  Tsars,  with  that  insatiate  thirst  of  dominion  which  mere  ex- 
tension will  not  satisfy  without  an  incessant  increase  of  intensity  and 
degree, — a  policy  which,  distinguished  by  its  reckless  violence  of  action 
and  its  specious  smoothness  of  pretence,  views  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race  as  subservient  to  the  vanity  or  interests  of  a  family." 
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In  the  same  train,  affirmative  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Russian  Czars,  speaks  Golovine.  The  very  high  attributes 
attached  to  Czardom,  and  the  unlimited  extent  of  its  power, 
seem  to  leave  them  no  apology,  if  the  exercise  of  it  is  attended 
by  evil.  He  pronounces  on  this  topic  from  both  Russian  history 
and  personal  experience ;  and  it  is  therefore  more  interesting  to 
hear  in  what  relations  the  Czars  in  that  respect  stand  to  their 
subjects,  and  vice  versd;  and  what  is  the  morale  of  it. 

"  Next  to  the  King  of  heaven,  the  Czar  is  the  object  of  the  adoration 
of  the  Russian,  He  is,  in  his  estimation,  the  representative  and  the 
elect  of  God,  as  he  is  the  head  of  his  Church,  the  source  of  all  the  be- 
atitudes, and  the  first  cause  of  all  fear.  His  hand  distributes  as  boun- 
teously, as  his  arm  strikes  heavily.  Love,  fear,  and  humble  respect 
are  blended  in  this  deification  of  the  monarch,  which  most  frequently 
serves  only  to  mask  the  cupidity  of  some,  and  the  pusillanimity  of 
others.  The  Czar  is  the  centre  of  all  the  rays,  the  focus  to  which 
every  eye  is  directed ;  he  is  the  red  sun  of  the  Russians,  for  they  thus 
designate  him ;  while  they  call  the  vestibule  of  the  Kremlin,  where 
the  ancient  Czars  showed  themselves  to  the  people,  the  Red  Vesti- 
bule, KraznoU  Kryltzo.  In  public  every  eye  is  directed  towards  the 
emperor ;  in  the  drawing-room  the  conversation  turns  solely  upon 
him  and  his  family  ;  even  in  private,  men's  thoughts  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged about  him.  All  that  he  does  is  well  done,  and  worthy  of 
imitation ;  everybody  walks  in  the  promenades  at  the  time  that  he 
walks ;  everybody  loves  dancing  because  he  is  fond  of  it ;  and  there 
is  no  person  who  does  not  admire  the  military  service,  because  the 
emperor  is  a  zealous  advocate  for  it.  The  Czar  is  the  father  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  no  one  has  any  relation  that  can  be  named  in  the 
same  day  with  the  emperor.  When  his  interest  speaks,  every  other 
voice  is  hushed. 

-  "  The  relations  of  the  conspirators  of  1 825  were  dancing  while  those 
unfortunate  men  were  made  to  pass  through  the  city,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  the  mother,  who  accepted  300  roubles  as  a  reward 
for  having  given  up  her  son,  who  was  a  deserter,  or  the  emperor 
who  gave  them  to  her,  acted  the  most  like  a  Spartan.  There  is 
abundance  of  liberalism  with  closed  doors ;  but  stones  are  thrown  at 
him  who  revolts,  and  a  liberal  who  is  compromised,  is  shunned  like 
a  leper.  Those  men  who  at  different  times  have  sacrificed  themselves 
for  the  public  good,  have  reaped  more  indifference  and  hatred  than 
sympathy.  Instances  are  not  wanting  of  relatives  who  have  aban- 
doned their  sons  and  their  brothers  in  Siberia  without  an  attempt  to 
save  them,  and  then  enjoyed  the  property  to  which  they  had  become 
the  heirs  by  their  condemnation, — nay,  and  who  afterwards  were 
reluctant  even  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  with  them,  and  whose 
unfeeling  conduct  has  been  the  severest  part  of  the  fate  of  these  poor 
sufferers.  Mr.  L.  having  one  day  brought  letters  from  these  exiles 
to  their  relations,  they  refused  to  take  them  because  they  had  not 
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come  through  an  official  channel.  It  is  consolatory,  however,  to  say 
that  such  has  not  been  the  line  pursued  by  all ;  and  history  will  reli- 
giously preserve  the  memory  of  Princess  Trouhetzkoi  (nee  Countess 
Laval),  of  Madame  Larischkin  (nee  Naryschkin),  and  of  Madame 
Rosen,  who  refused  to  separate  their  fortunes  from  those  of  their 
husbands. 

"  Nothing  is  comparable  to  the  happiness  of  a  Russian  when  the 
emperor  condescends  to  speak  to  him.  It  is,  in  truth,  curious  to  see 
how  the  courtiers  are  on  the  watch  for  every  word  that  falls  from  the 
Imperial  lips.  They  stand,  waiting  for  a  word,  quite  motionless, 
listening  with  the  most  eager  attention  and  rivetted  looks,  instantly 
crowd  round  him  who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  it,  or  with- 
draw with  long  faces  and  chagrined  looks  when  they  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  their  expectation.  The  Commandant  Baschutsky  asked 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  as  the  only  favour  he  wanted  that  every  time 
he  saw  him  at  court,  he  would  whisper  into  his  ear,  the  word  *  Im- 
becile.' 

"  A  French  ambassador,  being  desirous  to  speak  to  Paul  I.,  and 
vexed  at  seeing  him  continually  address  one  of  his  favourites,  said, 
4  Sire,  that  is  apparently  some  great  man  of  your  empire  V  *  Know,' 
replied  the  Czar,  *  that  there  is  no  great  man  but  he  to  whom  I 
speak ;  and  that  only  as  long  as  I  speak  to  him ! ' 

"  There  is  still  something  which  surpasses  the  honour  of  a  con- 
versation with  the  sovereign  ;  namely,  one  of  those  liaisons,  which 
seem  to  approximate  to  his  family  those  who  are  honoured  by  it;  but 
it  is  not  everybody  that  can  obtain  it.  If  they  do  not  go  so  far  at 
court  as  to  congratulate  the  husband  who  has  been  deceived  by  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  family,  it  is  as  much  from  jealousy  as  from 
decorum ;  but  they  seldom  fail  to  envy  his  lot,  and  he  himself  is  so 
little  master  of  his  happiness,  as  openly  to  boast  of  it. 

"  Barbarism,  tyranny,  and  immorality  are  born  and  thrive  in  un- 
worthy promiscuousness.  They  are  so  closely  allied,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  mother  from  the  offspring ;  the  one  produces 
and  maintains  the  other.  Tyranny  is  established  and  subsists  by 
means  of  the  barbarism  which  it  propagates,  and  sustains  in  its  turn ; 
while  immorality  necessarily  succeeds,  and  crowns  the  work.  To 
study  the  melancholy  effects  of  the  combination  of  these  three  ele- 
ments, we  must  go  to  Russia.  The  Russian  does  not  understand  how 
to  stop  at  the  limits  of  obedience,  he  confounds  it  with  servility,  and 
order  with  slavery;  he  sees  in  liberalism  a  want  of  calculation  and 

food  sense,  whenever  he  does  not  dare  to  designate  it  as  treason, 
'ew  persons  are  to  be  found  in  Russia  capable  of  comprehending  that 
liberty  is  a  condition  and  an  effect  of  the  dignity  of  man ;  and  the 
Russian  is  generally  ignorant  that  moral  and  civil  courage  are  fully 
as  difficult  to  acquire,  and  equally  as  honourable,  as  purely  physi- 
cal courage.  The  great  majority  of  Russian  liberals  are  merely  mal- 
contents, and,  thanks  to  the  fatal  conviction  that  an  absolute  govern- 
ment is  the  only  government  which  is  at  present  adapted  to  their 
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country,  enlightened  men  contrive  to  live  at  peace  with  their  consci- 
ence. They  will  not  understand  that  even  if  it  were  so,  it  is  the 
sacred  duty  of  an  honest  man  to  contribute,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
to  the  spread  of  civilization,  and  to  hasten  the  order  of  things  from 
which  it  necessarily  flows ;  for  if  a  free  government  be  an  effect  of 
civilization,  it  is  likewise  a  cause  of  it,  and  I  believe  that  we  might 
as  well  begin  with  the  one  as  with  the  other.  Russia  is  a  land  of  serfs 
and  of  men  in  office;  the  virtues  which  accompany  or  flow  from  li- 
berty are  unknown  here.  It  is  the  government  which  makes  the 
Russian  what  he  is,  and  which  ought  to  bear  the  responsibility  of 
all  his  defects.  It  is  to  the  government,  more  than  to  the  character 
of  the  Russians,  that  we  must  attribute  the  hatred  which  is  felt  to- 
wards them  as  a  nation ;  and  this  hatred  is  so  strong,  so  general  in 
foreign  parts,  that  I  have  met  with  some  of  my  fellow-countrymen 
who  did  not  dare  to  confess  to  what  nation  they  belonged."  (vol.  i., 
p.  131.) 

Hence  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  the  effect  of  the 
Russian  Czar's  uncontrolled  temper  and  power  on  that  court, 
and  on  the  nation  at  large,  is  not  altogether  harmless.  It  is 
this  that  has  ever  made  their  persons  as  well  as  their  sway 
appear  in  a  hateful  light  to  their  subjects  and  to  the  world; 
and  their  very  contact  was  deprecated  by  one  of  the  Golovines, — 
the  namesake,  or  perhaps  one  of  our  author's  proud  ancestors, — 
who,  when  called  by  Czar  Boris  Gudonoff  to  return  to  Mus- 
covy from  Lithuania,  where  he  had  fled  for  refuge,  replied, 
"I  will  return  when  three  proverbs  shall  have  ceased  to  be 
current  in  Russia :  '  Every  thing  that  is  mine  belongs  to  the 
Czar ;'  '  Near  the  Czar,  near  death ;'  '  Do  not  fear  the  judg- 
ment, fear  the  judges.' "  This  is  the  reason  why  the  oft-vaunted 
Russian  amnesties  offered  to  the  Poles  cannot  be  accepted  by 
them ;  and  this  may  also  account  for  the  voluntary  expatriation 
of  many  Russians,  if,  as  in  our  author,  some  spark  of  inde- 
pendent spirit  is  remaining  in  them.  It  is  true,  that  many  a 
Russian  is  met  abroad  with  depressed  spirit,  and  ashamed  even  to 
avow  his  native  land,  so  deep  is  the  sense  of  degradation  rankling 
in  his  bosom ;  still,  is  not  nis  lot  comparatively  more  enviable 
than  that  of  those  who  have  been  instrumental  to  his  humilia- 
tion ?  He  is  protected  and  avenged  by  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe,  which  never  fails  to  side  with  the  unfortunate  and 
oppressed  against  their  oppressors.  Has  not  the  Emperor's  last 
journey  to  Palermo  offered  a  striking  and  instructive  instance 
of  that  popular  demonstration  against  him?  and  ought  it 
not  to  be  a  warning  to  all  tyrants?  The  Czar  was  not  un- 
conscious of  this;  he  adopted  every  precaution  to  avert  its 
retributive  vengeance*      Instead  of  travelling  with  the  pomp 
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and  splendour  befitting  his  rank,  as  other  sovereigns  do; 
instead  of  being  welcomed  by  loyal  deputations  at  the  gates  of 
cities,  and  entering  them  amidst  the  joyous  acclamations  of  the 
people,  who  eagerly  press  forward  to  catch  the  glimpse  of 
royalty,  the  Czar  deemed  it  safer  for  him  not  to  travel  even 
under  his  own  name ;  but,  in  different  disguises,  furtively  to 
steal  through  the  countries  which  he  had  to  traverse.  Nobody 
could  tell  where  he  would  stop,  or  when  he  would  set  out  on 
his  journey,  or  in  which  carriage  he  would  depart,  and  what  road 
he  would  take,  so  afraid  was  he  of  an  ambuscade.  Wherever 
he  halted,  he  examined  with  his  own  hand  the  walls,  the  floors, 
and  all  the  entries  and  exits.  He  was  seen  to  refuse  refresh- 
ments prepared  for  him,  but  contented  himself  with  the  fare  he 
brought.  Distrustful  of  mankind  he  chose  a  ferocious  dog  for 
his  constant  companion,  with  whom  he  walked,  and  which 
animal  he  kept  by  his  side  when  sleeping.  Even  those  who  had 
been  set  on  purpose  to  watch  over  nis  safety,  found  they  were 
not  themselves  secure  from  his  ever-vigilant  suspicion.  Haunted 
by  his  fears,  he  refused  the  acceptance  of  any  festivities,  with  the 
exception  of  the  usual  hobbies  of  all  military  despots — military 
parades.*  On  his  venturing  out  in  the  streets,  as  at  Rome, 
instead  of  being  greeted  by  the  multitude,  distracted  mothers 
were  seen  throwing  themselves  at  his  feet,  imploring  pardon  for 
their  sons  whom  he  had  sent  to  Siberian  mines ;  or  pamphlets, 
descriptive  of  frightful  persecutions  and  cruelties  committed  on 
helpless  nuns  in  his  empire,  were  thrust  into  the  windows  of  his 
carriage,  which  he  threw  out  with  vehemence.  On  visiting;  pub- 
lic theatres  no  additional  ornament  or  gracefulness  was  derived 
from  his  august  presence  by  those  popular  assemblies,  for  the 
Czar  skulked  unseen  into  a  corner  of  nis  box,  screened  by  some- 
body of  his  suite,  as  though  the  gaze  of  the  public  looked  deadly 
daggers  on  him.  And  why  all  this  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  mighty- 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  an  autocrat  of  such  a  vast  empire, 
should  be  denied  abroad  the  customary  meed  due  and  readily 
given  to  monarchs  ?  Why  must  he  be  harangued  by  the  Pope 
on  his  conduct  towards  the  Catholic  Church,  and  even  threat- 
ened with  the  judgment  of  God  ?  Because  his  personal  conduct 
is  totally  at  variance  with  the  popular  ideas  of  the  age, — his 
mode  of  government,  an  anachronism  and  an  anomaly  abhorred 
in  Europe. 

*  After  the  review  of  the  Neapolitan  troops,  which  lasted  no  less  than  five 
weary  hours,  the  Czar,  in  embracing  the  King  of  Naples,  exclaimed, u  I  never  saw 
any  thing  more  perfect ;  I  could  show  your  Majesty  a  larger  army,  but  I  could 
not  a  finer  one/*  What  had  thus  been  uttered  by  him  at  Naples,  in  Cossack 
uniform,  was  not  the  less  repeated  afterwards  at  Venice  and  Vienna  in  Hussar 
uniform ;  for  the  Czar  is  observed  to  be  particularly  fond  of  such  theatrical  dis- 
guises and  decorations. 
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Thinking  we  have  said  enough  about  the  Czar's  personal 
character,  and  shown  in  what  light  he  is  viewed  by  his  own  sub- 
jects and  by  foreigners,  let  us  further  examine  what  is  thought  of 
Russian  government  in  general,  which  is  only  another  side  of 
the  Czar's  face.  It  is  bad, — worse  than  bad;  it  is  past  all 
endurance  and  all  human  conception.  Golovine's  chapter  on 
it  cannot  be  read  but  with  deep  interest ;  and  we  should,  in  par- 
ticular, recommend  the  perusal  of  it  to  all  those  whose  tender 
and  over-refined  consciences  do  not  permit  any  thing  harsh  to 
be  said  against  the  Czar's  government,  to  whom,  and  to  the 
blind  apologists  of  Russia,  we  are  sure  it  will  convey  a  salutary 
instruction, — and  we  might  say,  almost  an  entertaining  one,  the 
subject  being  illustrated  with  a  number  of  anecdotes,  not  derived 
from  fancy  or  sentimentality,  but  from  real  life  and  every  day 
occurrence.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  reigning  Czar  is 
not  chargeable  with  all  the  evil  with  which  Russia  is  afflicted, 
and  that  much  evil  is  bequeathed  from  each  Czar's  reign  to 
another  by  way  of  legacy ;  still,  in  the  passages  we  are  about  to 
quote,  the  old  leaven  will  easily  be  recognised  from  the  new  one, 
or  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas  s  own  share. 

"  The  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Russian  government  are 
despotism  and  rapacity.  It  has  never  conceived  the  possibility  of 
reigning  without  oppression ;  nor  has  it  been  able  to  comprehend  that 
gentleness  secures  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the  security  of  the 
government  more  than  cruelty,  which  in  Russia  is  called  just  seve- 
rity, while  tyranny  is  confounded  with  power. 

"  The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  the  declared  enemy  of  liberty,  and  his 
entire  policy  is  concentrated  to  persecute  it  to  the  utmost.  He  be- 
lieves that  liberty  is  equivalent  to  disorder,  and  cannot  comprehend 
that  order  cannot  exist  without  it,  and  that  there  are  no  abuses  of 
power  under  the  regimen  of  slavery.  Nicholas  has  stifled  liberty  in 
Poland,  and  has  done  every  thing  he  can  to  Crush  it  in  Russia.  In  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  at  the  opening,  of 
the  second  campaign  in  Turkey,  he  told  him  that,  '  in  order  to  assist 
him  against  liberalism,  which  was  raising  its  head  even  at  the  foot  of 
thrones,  and  which  he  deplored  as  much  as  himself,  it  was  necessary 
that  Francis  II.  should  not  encourage  the  resistance  of  the  Sultan, 
which  required  the  employment  of  all  the  forces  of  Russia.' 

"  When  will  sovereigns  be  convinced  that  their  interests,  and  those 
of  their  people,  are  identical  ?  That  without  liberty  there  is  neither 
wealth  nor  civilization  ?  That  to  suppress  it  is  to  commit  robbery, 
and  that  to  give  it  is  to  acquire  the  highest  title  to  renown,  and  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  world  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Washington 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this;  it  is  quite  enough  to  be  an  honest, 
Well-intentioned  man.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  government,  not  only  to 
restrict  the  liberty  of  its  people,  but  to  elevate  them,  and  qualify  them 
for  the  enjoyment  of  it.  Nicholas  often  makes  a  show  of  frankness : 
he  says  that  *  a  constitutional  government  is  repugnant  to  his  honour- 
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able  feelings,  because  it  commands  plots  and  intrigues,  of  which  he 
disapproves/  What  is  there  in  this  to  call  for  our  admiration  ?  The 
frankness  of  despotism  is  only  the  impudence  of  vice."  (Golovine, 
vol.  i.,  p.  162.) 

"  The  main-spring  and  sole  object  of  the  Bussian  government  is 
its  own  interest ;  the  happiness  of  the  people  it  regards  as  of  secon- 
dary importance.  Their  physical  wants  are  all  that  it  endeavours  to 
provide  for,  and  as  this  is  impossible  without  the  civilization  which 
it  dreads,  because  it  does  not  comprehend  it,  it  finds  itself  condemned 
to  the  punishment  of  the  Danaides.  4  What  I  desire  above  all  things,* 
said  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  *  is  to  secure  th6  tranquillity  of  my  son's 
reign :'  and  this  son,  on  hastening  to  meet  and  congratulate  him  on 
having  escaped  the  mysterious  musket-shot  at  Posen,  which,  accord- 
ing to  all  appearances,  proceeded  from  a  carriage  in  his  own  suite, 
the  Czar  reprimanded  him  severely.  *  We  must  not,'  said  he, '  make 
the  people  entertain  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  to  fire  at  the  Czar.' 

"  One  day  Count  Benkendorf  said  to  the  Bussian  author  B , 

whom  he  lectured  for  a  patriotic  article, '  You  must  not  instil  such  no- 
tions into  the  people :  they  are  the  cattle  which  serve  to  draw  the  car.' 
"  In  this  government  the  emperor  is  every  thing :  all  moves  and 
lives  only  through  him.  From  the  colour  of  a  dress  and  the  button 
of  a  coat  to  the  most  complex  law-suit,  every  thing  passes,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  pass,  through  his  hands,  and  nothing  can  be  done  without 
his  orders  or  his  sanction.  His  interests  ought  to  be  the  rule  and  the 
primary  duty  of  every  person  in  his  service,  and  the  Bussian  govern- 
ment has  the  simplicity  to  write  at  the  head  of  the  legislation, — *  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias  is  an  autocrat  monarch,  whose  power  is 
unlimited.  God  himself  orders  all  to  obey  his  supreme  will,  not  only 
from  fear,  but  from  conviction.'  The  catechism  used  in  the  Polish 
provinces  speaks  of  the  homage  paid  to  the  emperor :  it  says,  that 
*  People  must  submit  to  the  decrees  of  his  justice,  according  to  the 
example  of  Christ,  who  died  upon  the  cross.'  M.  de  la  Mennais  ex- 
claimed on  this  subject,  *  It  has  been  given  to  this  man  to  enlarge  the 
limits  of  blasphemy.'  "  (vol.  i.,  p.  169.) 

"  The  judicial  power  appertains  to  the  Czar  as  much  as  the  legisla- 
tive and  the  executive.  The  emperor  may  suspend,  modify,  revise,  or 
quash  every  kind  of  sentence,  mitigate  or  aggravate  a  punishment, 
and,  unhappily,  Nicholas  more  frequently  uses  the  latter  than  the 
former  of  these  privileges.  Prescription  is  a  mere  illusion.  Baron 
B  ,  an  aid-de-camp  of  General  Diebitsch,  was  recommended  to 
the  Czar  by  the  field-marshal,  respecting  an  affair  which  had  been 
terminated  more  than  fifteen  years  before,  and  the  emperor  ordered 
that  it  should  be  reversed  in  the  full  senate.  The  bills  of  exchange, 
which  had  led  to  the  sale  by  auction  of  an  estate  belonging  to  his 
father,  were  declared  illegal,  because  they  had  been  given  to  courte- 
sans ;  and  the  person  who  had  bought  this  estate  at  the  auction,  was 
deprived  of  it  without  any  indemnification. 

44  The  Czar  is  President  of  the  Council  for  the  empire,  but  his  vote 
is  not  only  reckoned  as  two  when  there  is  a  division,  but  it  avails 
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even  against  the  majority,  however  neat  that  may  be.  The  will  of 
the  council  has  no  effect  except  it  be  unanimous.  It  is  sufficient 
for  one  member  to  express  an  opinion  at  variance  with  the  other,  for 
the  emperor  to  give  it  the  preponderance."  (vol.  i.,  p.  173.) 

"  *  There  is  no  law  in  Russia,'  says  Puschkin ;  *  the  law  is  nailed  to 
a  stake,  and  that  stake  wears  a  crown.'  The  Russian  lawyers  have  no 
idea  of  justice,  and  magistrates  do  not  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  the 
law.  There  are  as  many  laws  as  there  may  be  particular  cases ;  whence 
the  Russian  legislation  is  as  elastic  as  the  conscience  of  a  Jesuit. 
There  are  no  laws  in  Russia :  there  are  only  ordinances,  ukases,  ema- 
nating from  the  caprice  of  the  master,  or  dictated  by  isolated  circum- 
stances ;  and  such  decrees  do  not  merit  the  name  of  laws,  save  when 
they  have  the  force  of  such.  Law  has  a  moral  and  reasonable  basis: 
it  flows  from  acknowledged  facts,  which  frequently  recur  from  ascer- 
tained wants,  and  is  the  expression  of  indisputable  utility;  ordi- 
nances, on  the  contrary,  are  only  the  inspirations  of  an  isolated  will, 
of  a  transitory  want,  real  or  imaginary.  Confiscation  of  property 
was  abolished  by  Catherine,  but  it  has  been  re-established  by  Nicho- 
las in  consequence  of  the  Polish  revolution.  Emigration  was  tole- 
rated, on  condition  of  a  certain  payment  to  government;  Nicholas  has 
caused  it  to  be  assimilated  to  high-treason,  in  consequence  of  a  Po- 
lish subject  going  to  settle  in  Switzerland.  Two  charters,  those  of 
Michael  Romanoff  and  of  Catherine  II.,  permitted  the  nobles  to  reside 
in  foreign  countries;  Nicholas,  from  antipathy  to  liberal  ideas,  limits 
their  residence  abroad  to  five  years,  imposes  a  tax  on  their  passports, 
and  submits  the  delivery  of  them  to  all  kinds  of  difficulty."  (vol.  i., 
p.  175.) 

In  a  country  so  wretchedly  constituted,  no  class  of  inhabitants, 
as  may  be  supposed,  can  be  worse  off  than  the  poor  peasantry. 
Their  deplorable  condition  has  as  yet  not  been  accurately  de- 
scribed by  any  one,  save  by  the  author  of  "  Eastern  Europe." 
Their  total  number  is  stated  to  amount  to  no  less  than  forty- 
five  millions ;  and,  while  their  proportion  ih  the  territories  ac- 
quired by  conquest,  as  Finland,  Poland,  in  the  German  Baltic 
and  Caucasian  provinces,  is,  forty-five  out  of  each  sixty-three 
individuals  of  free  population;  that  ii^  Proper  Russia,  or  Mus- 
covy, fully  exceeds  tnirty-four  out  of  every  thirty-six  persons, 
which  proves  that  country  to  be  the  favourite  strong-nold  of 
slavery.  That  numerous  class  of  our  fellow-creatures  when 
alluded  to  in  Western  Europe  is  commonly  designated  as  serfs ; 
but  the  term,  which  is  derived  from  feudal  institutions,  is  too 
refined  to  be  applicable  to  them.  The  forty-five  millions  of 
Russian  peasantry,  or  so-called  serfs,  are  not  serfs,  but  complete 
slaves,  as  much  so  as  the  negroes  captured  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  sold  on  the  markets  of  the  new  world.  Twenty-one 
millions  of  them  belong  to  the  crown,  and  twenty-four  to  the 
nobility;  so  that  they  are  divided  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
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nobles  in  nearly  equal  portions.  This  human  property  con* 
stitutes  their  only  revenue,  the  land  in  Russia  being  valueless 
without  the  peasantry.  As  the  affairs  now  stand,  it  cannot  be 
predicted  when  that  great  mass  of  population  which  is  kept  in 
so  low  and  degrading  a  state  will  break  the  chains  of  bondage, 
and  whether  that  event  will  take  place  in  a  peaceable  way  or 
by  violence.  It,  however,  is  believed,  that  a  mere  word  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, — whose  power  in  other  respects 
is  so  uncontrolled, — would  suffice  to  effect  its  emancipation, 
even  in  spite  of  the  opposition,  if  any  should  be  offered,  by  the 
illiberal  portion  of  the  Russian  nobles ;  that  boon,  at  least,  he 
might  safely  confer,  if  he  really  would,  on  the  serfs  of  the  crown, 
who  are  entirely  dependent  on  him.  But,  whether  from  po- 
litical motives,  which  are  understood  by  nobody,  or  are  such 
as  cannot  be  sympathized  with,  or  from  some  love  of  definite 
property,  which  our  author  supposes  to  be  so  peculiar  to  des- 
pots, that  though  they  possessed  the  whole  of  the  world  they 
still  would,  from  their  inability  of  embracing  its  vast  extent,  long 
for  something  more  circumscribed  and  tangible  within  private 
reach,  rather  than  those  immense  possessions  whose  boundless- 
ness fatigues  them, — that^/?a£,  great,  desirable,  and  long  wished- 
for  as  it  is,  is  withheld  from  the  serfs.  If  that  novel  and  mon- 
strous passion  should  really  exist  in  the  house  of  Romanoff,  as 
mentioned  by  the  author,  mankind  would  have  reason  to  appre- 
hend, lest  the  enslavement  of  the  human  race  should  progress 
with  the  territorial  aggrandizement  of  the  empire.  Whatever  it 
be,  Nicholas  is  not  the  man  to  gladden  Russia,  and  to  immor- 
talize himself  by  that  humane  and  comprehensive  measure ;  on 
the  contrary,  every  thing  seems  to  be  designedly  done, — ignorance 
fostered,  laws  enacted,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  slaves; 
and  every  attempt  is  made  to  reduce  even  the  Polish  peasantry 
to  that  same  deplorable  servitude.  In  Little  Russia,  formerly 
a  Polish  province  before  it  became  Russian,  serfage  was  un* 
known  until  the  Empress  Elizabeth  had  made  a  present  of 
50,000  freemen  to  her  paramour,  Razoumowski;  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  had  till  then  been  attached  to  their  military  chiefs 
and  not  to  the  soil,  have  since,  been  forcibly  inscribed  as  serfs. 
Since  the  year  1801,  Russian  emperors  have  renounced  the 
custom  of  making  presents  of  serfs,  though  there  have  been 
exceptions  to  this  rule  for  Poland,  and  a  number  of  villages  lost 
their  freedom.  In  all  Polish  provinces  there  existed  villages  of 
gentry,  (szlachta);  Nicholas,  in  dislike  to  that  body  because 
they  were  freemen,  reduced  thousands  of  them  to  the  state  of 
peasantry,  and  subjected  them  to  recruiting.  In  the  confiscated 
estates,  presented  to  his  favourites  in  Poland,  the  peasantry  had 
liberty  promised  to  them  at  the  end  of  six  years ;  but  this  pro- 
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mise  was  not  kept,  arid  they  are  all  becoming  fast  assimilated  in 
their  condition  to  Russian  peasants.  In  Poland,  since  1791, 
the  peasantry  were  not  attached  to  the  soil ;  now  they  are  at- 
tached to  it.  Latterly  they  were  admitted  to  public  schools 
and  universities,  and  many  rose  to  high  offices  in  the  state ;  their 
class  has  since  been  deprived  of  any  such  benefits, — even  the 
children  of  burghers  are  not  permitted  access  to  higher  schools. 
Russian  sway  has  everywhere  proved  extremely  unfavourable 
to  liberty,  which  may  in  particular  be  witnessed  on  the  Polish 
provinces  incorporated  with  the  empire:  the  longer  any  one 
belonged  to  it,  the  less  can  it  boast  of  its  former  rights  and 
privileges:  gentry,  burghers,  and  peasantry  are  sinking  to  the 
level  of  Russians.  Especially  the  peasantry  must  be  sufferers  by 
that  system,  their  condition  having  long  required  amelioration. 
We  might  quote  the  ancient  Polish  constitution  of  1791,  which 
was  in  their  favour,  and  the  code  Napoleon  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  by  which  they  were  emancipated.  The  constitution 
given  by  Alexander  in  1815,  did  not  infringe  any  of  their  pre- 
vious rights,  though  it  did  not  materially  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition. During  the  struggle  for  national  independence  in  1831, 
the  Polish  Diet  at  Warsaw  was  anxiously  occupied  with  this 
subject,  and  had  appointed  a  special  commission  for  that  pur- 
pose. Last  year  a  project  to  that  same  effect  was  presented  to 
the  Austrian  government  by  the  Diet  of  Gallicia,  at  Lemberg ; 
and  at  this  very  moment,  when  the  whole  of  Poland  is  agitated 
with  commotion,  one  of  the  great  and  avowed  objects  of  the 
actors  in  them,  appears  to  be  the  extension  of  privileges  of  the 
towns,  and  the  entire  emancipation  of  the  peasantry  throughout 
Poland, — even  a  grant  to  the  latter  of  the  allotments  of  land 
they  have  hitherto  possessed  for  a  rent  in  labour  (corvee),  as 
property  for  ever.  We  purposely  make  this  statement,  in  order 
to  snow  that  under  all  circumstances,  favourable  or  inauspicious, 
the  Poles  have  always  been  anxious  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  their  peasantry ;  while,  with  the  exception  of  Prussia,  neither 
Austria  nor  Russia  have  done  any  thing  for  them,  while  they 
did  every  thing  to  disunite  them  from  the  nobles.  Russia  even 
put  every  possible  check  on  all  private  attempts  at  freeing  them, 
and  while  oppressive  to  her  own  people,  she  was  so,  from  hatred, 
ten-fold  more  to  the  Polish.  Unless,  therefore,  some  unforeseen 
change  takes  place  in  their  condition,  or  unless,  unable  to  bear 
their  misery  any  longer,  they  themselves  break  their  fetters, 
they  will,  ere  long,  sink  to  the  condition  of  the  Russian  serfs 
or  slaves ;  and  what  the  latter  are  now,  they  themselves  must 
in  the  end  become.    Let  us  see  what  that  condition  is. 

In  following  Golovine's  authority,   which  we  believe  to  be 
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most  correct,  he,  as  a  native,  having  known  well  his  country 
and  its  laws,  we  learn : — 

"  No  free  man  can  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  serf.  Voluntary  en- 
slavement is  not  valid ;  and  none  but  orphans,  picked  up  before  the 
age  of  eight  years,  brought  up  and  instructed  by  a  noble,  can  now  be 
inscribed  in  the  number  of  his  serfs. 

"  Children  are  of  the  same  condition  as  their  father ;  they  are  free, 
if  born  after  his  emancipation,  his  entrance  into  the  military  service, 
or  his  being  sent  to  Siberia.  The  women  who  marry  serfs  retain 
their  liberty,  but  yet  owe  obedience  to  their  new  master.  Marriage 
with  a  free  man  emancipates  the  female  serf. 

"  Proprietors  are  forbidden  to  force  their  serfs  to  contract  marriage 
contrary  to  their  inclinations ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  are  pro- 
hibited to  marry  serfs  without  the  authorization  of  their  masters.  As 
the  serfs  belonging  to  one  master  can  in  general  only  marry  among 
themselves,  they  soon  become  united  together  by  such  ties  of  rela- 
tionship, as  scarcely  allow  them  to  seek  new  alliances.  Petty  proprie- 
tors, in  particular,  deprived  of  the  right  to  purchase  girls  among 
their  neighbours,  see  their  serfs  doomed  to  perpetual  celibacy,  and 
their  substance  gradually  wasting  away. 

"  Runaway  serfs  must  be  restored  to  their  masters,  even  though  it 
may  be  more  than  ten  years  since  they  absconded.  If,  during  this 
interval,  they  contract  marriages  with  serfs  belonging  to  other  mas- 
ters, the  latter,  husband  or  wife,  and  their  children,  go  to  the  propri- 
etors of  the  fugitives.  In  case  they  should  have  married  other  run- 
aways, such  families  go  back  entire  to  the  master  of  the  husband,  and 
that  of  the  wife  receives  an  indemnity  fixed  by  law. 

"  If  a  fugitive  female  marries  a  free  man,  she  continues  free,  but 
her  husband  is  obliged  to  indemnity  the  proprietor. 

"  If  a  serf  has  been  killed  without  premeditation,  the  murderer 
pays  the  proprietor  600  silver  rubles ;  but  if  there  has  been  premedi- 
tation, no  indemnity  can  be  made,  the  criminal  being  liable  to  the 
punishment  prescribed  by  the  law. 

"  The  master  of  a  vessel,  on  board  which  a  serf  dies  in  conse- 
quence of  his  service,  is  obliged  to  pay  the  master  of  the  serf  three 
years'  wages,  and  the  tax  upon  the  deceased. 

"  The  serfs  are  bound  to  work  for  their  master  three  days  in  the 
week,  but  not  on  Sundays  or  holidays. 

"  Masters  are  forbidden  to  make  their  serfs  work  in  the  mines  on 
conditions  which  the  latter  would  not  have  accepted  of  their  own 
accord. 

"  The  master  decides,  without  appeal,  all  quarrels  between  the  serfs 
on  his  estates,  and  inflicts  on  them  such  punishment  as  he  pleases, 
though  he  has  no  right  to  mutilate  them,  or  to  endanger  their  lives. 
His  power  does  not  extend  to  the  punishment  of  crimes,  which  must 
always  be  submitted  to  the  cognizance  of  the  tribunals.  He  may 
also  leave  to  them  the  punishment  of  his  people  for  disobedience  or 
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ordinary  misdemeanours ;  and  he  can  also  make  a  soldier  of  a  serf 
who  misconducts  himself,  or  give  him  up  to-  the  discretion  of  the 
government 

"  The  proprietor  may  remove  his  serfs  from  one  estate  to  another, 
he  the  distance  and  situation  what  they  will ;  hut,  in  case  his  estates 
are  mortgaged,  he  cannot  do  so  without  the  consent  of  his  creditors. 

"  Whoever  is  not  an  hereditary  noble  cannot  possess  serfs.  The 
noble  who  has  no  lands  cannot  possess  men.  Neither  the  emancipated 
serf  who  may  have  become  noble,  nor  his  son,  nor  his  "grandson,  can 
possess  the  lands  on  which  they  have  been  serfs. 

"It  is  forbidden  to  announce  in  the  public  papers  any  sale  of 
serfs  without  lands,  or  to  proceed  publicly  to  such  sales  at  fairs  or 
markets.  Proprietors  cannot  divide  families,  and  sell  separately  the 
husband,  the  wife,  or  the  unmarried  children,  whether  orphans  or  not. 

"  The  proprietor  must  secure  his  serfs  from  want.  He  pays  a 
fine  of  one  silver  ruble,  fifty  copecks,  for  every  serf  taken  in  the  fact 
of  begging. 

"  Serfs  ruined  or  maltreated  by  their  master,  are  placed  under 
guardianship,  and  certain  cruelties  of  masters  towards  their  serfs  may 
be  carried  before  the  tribunals.  Proprietors  placed  under  guardian- 
ship cannot  reside  on  their  estates,  but  are  at  liberty  to  sell  them  or 
to  dispose  of  their  revenues. 

"  Serfs  cannot  possess  any  immovable  property*  Their  lands  and 
their  houses  belong  to  their  masters.  Inheritances  which  devolve  to 
them  are  sold  for  their  benefit.  With  the  permission  of  their  mas- 
ters, they  may  establish  manufactories,  engage  in  commerce,  and 
temporarily  inscribe  themselves  in  the  trades. 

"  The  master  may  give  freedom  to  his  serfs,  either  collectively  or 
individually,  with  or  without  land.  The  freed  man  is  required  to 
make  choice  of  a  condition  before  the  next  census ;  otherwise  he  be- 
comes a  soldier  or  colonist,  and  his  young  children  are  placed  in  the 
military  schools.  The  children  who  have  thus  lost  their  parents 
continue  free,  on  condition  of  their  choosing  a  profession  when  they 
shall  be  of  ace. 

"  Serfs  falling  into  the  possession  of  persons  who  are  not  Chris- 
tians become  free  on  paying  four  silver  rubles,  fifty  copecks,  per  head, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  master. 

"  The  serfs  made  prisoners  in  war,  do  not  return  to  their  masters 
on  recovering  their  liberty. 

"  The  serf  who  denounces,  with  proofs,  his  master  for  treason  or 
intended  violence  against  the  emperor,  obtains  his  liberty,  and  that 
of  his  whole  family. 

"  Sentence  of  transportation  or  forced  labour,  gives  liberty  to  serfs, 
and  their  wives  can  accompany  them  to  the  place  of  their  exile." — 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  23-30). 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  Russian  peasant  before  the  legal 
tribunals  of  his  country*    The  law,  in  its  theory,  does  not  pre- 
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tend,  as  the  author  of  "Eastern  Europe"  well  observes,  to  give 
to  the  slave  the  protection  which  five-and-thirty  years  ago  was 
practically  extended  to  the  West  Indian  negro  by  the  legislature 
of  Great  Britain.  In  proof  of  it  he  says,  that  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Spencer  Perceval,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1811,  the 
Honourable  A,  W.  Hodge,  a  member  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
Council  at  Tortola,  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  one  of  nis 
negroes  by  excessive  flogging.  Any  such  retribution  on  the 
owner  of  serfs  would  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  Russian  law,  even 
in  1846:  all  its  provisions,  in  similar  cases,  are  redolent  with  and 
bear  the  stamp  of  mediaeval  legislation:  they  sanction  only  fines. 
This  should  not  in  the  least  surprise  us,  it  being  but  a  natural 
consequence  of  a  social  state  retarded  like  the  Russian,  so  bar- 
barous as  still  to  consider  mankind  as  resy  and  not  as  persona. 
In  reflecting  on  the  aforesaid  passages  of  the  Russian  legislation, 
one  cannot  help  sympathizing  with  the  hard  fate  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  people ;  still,  partly  from  those  passages  being  too 
much  involved  in  legal  technicalities,  and  being  unconnected  with 
any  of  the  local  circumstances  and  interests,  they  fall  short  of 
conveying  an  idea  of  even  one-tenth  of  the  misery  which  has  fallen 
to  their  share.  Each  of  the  divers  enactments  requires  a  com- 
ment to  be  understood  in  all  its  bearings  and  workings  on  the 
condition  of  the  serf.     AU  deficiency  on  that  point  is  ably  sup- 

?)lied  by  the  author  of  "  Eastern  Europe;"  and  his  two  chapters 
vol.  i.)  on  the  Russian  slave-population  do  honour  to  both  his 
pen  and  feeling,  and  to  his  extensive  knowledge  of  facts  and  his- 
tory. In  continuing  the  matter  of  the  penal  law,  let  us  hear  his 
opinion  on  it. 

"  Such  punishment  as  it  threatens  in  the  few  instances  where  it  is 
possible  for  the  evidence  of.  freemen  to  establish  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime,  is  quite  inefficient  to  deter,  in  a  country  where  the  laws  are 
so  easily  evaded.  Besides  this,  the  proprietor,  where  a  certain  dis- 
tance removed  from  a  police-station,  can  punish  without  other  legal 
limitation  than  the  responsibility  which  falls  upon  him  if  his  victim 
dies  within  three  days ;  and  at  all  times  he  has  a  right  to  send  his 
serfs,  male  and  female,  and  of  any  age,  as  often  as  he  pleases,  not  for 
trial,  but  for  correction,  to  the  police  authorities,  without  incurring 
the  remotest  risk. 

44  The  ukases  issued  to  protect  the  slave,  principally  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  are  a  dead-letter ;  but  if  zealously  enforced,  they 
would  be  as  inefficient  for  that  purpose  as  the  acts  of  parliament  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  unhappily  prove  to  effect  their 
object.  Drovers  and  carters  are  occasionally  fined  and  imprisoned ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  penalties  enforced  have  tended  to  di- 
minish animal  suffering.  Men  brutalized  enough  to  commit  barba- 
rities which  come  within  the  act,  may  indeed  become  more  careful  of 
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detection,  but  will  commonly  wreak  their  revenge  in  the  shape  of  in- 
creased cruelty  towards  the  animals  to  which  they  attribute  their 
punishment.  They  know  that,  like  the  Russian  serf,  these  poor  dumb 
beasts  cannot  give  evidence. 

"  Practically,  therefore,  the  private  serf  is,  life  and  limb,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  master,  as  completely  as  slaves  have  ever  been  in  any 
country.  He  can  be  sold  or  hired  out  like  a  beast  of  burden.  The 
law  now  wills  that  a  certain  portion  of  land  must  be  sold  with  him, 
but  land  is  of  mere  nominal  value.  The  master  may  remove  one  or 
all  his  peasants  for  life  from  one  estate  to  another,  though  thousands 
of  miles  apart.  In  purchasing  a  slave,  he  has,  therefore,  only  to  go 
through  the  formality  of  receiving  from  the  former  proprietor  a  few 
acres  with  him,  of  which  he  soon  forgets  the  possession,  and  from 
which  he  may  remove  the  slave,  separating  him  for  ever  from  his  fa- 
mily, and  dooming  him  to  perpetual  banishment  from  his  home. 

"  The  slave,  male  or  female,  cannot  marry  without  the  permission 
of  the  lord  :  the  law  stipulates  that  they  shall  not  be  forced  to  marry 
against  their  inclinations,  but  does  not  offer  to  protect  them ;  and 
the  means  of  coercion  in  the  power  of  the  masters  are  so  efficient,  that 
resistance  to  their  wishes  is  unknown.  A  soured  old  maid' may 
sometimes  be  seen,  forcing  all  the  handsomest  girls  in  a  village  to 
wed  the  most  repulsive  objects ;  at  another,  an  experimental  agricul- 
turist will  range  his  male  and  female  slaves  by  categories,  and  marry 
them  according  to  some  fanciful  theory  which  he  believes  will  tend 
most  rapidly  to  the  reproduction  of  the  species.  No  further  respect 
is  paid  to  the  feelings  of  the  father  or  of  the  husband,  of  the  daugh- 
ter or  the  wife ;  and  there  are  no  purposes,  the  most  infamous,  to 
which  the  slave  is  not  always  liable  to  be  devoted,  and  frequently 
applied.  The  master  may  at  any  time  send  his  male  slave  to  Siberia, 
or  for  a  soldier, — and  some  he  must  constantly  choose  for  this  ser- 
vice." (vol.  i.,  pp.  56-59.) 

44  Law  forbids  any  court  to  receive  the  evidence  of  a  slave  against 
his  master.  It  owes  its  origin  to  an  ukase  issued,  in  1767,  by  the 
Empress  Catherine,  which  says : — *  If  a  serf,  forgetful  of  the  obedi- 
ence he  owes  his  lord,  make  any  complaint  against  him,  particularly 
to  imperial  majesty,  both  the  author  of  the  petition  and  he  present- 
ing it  shall  be  amenable  to  the  punishment  which  the  laws  award.' 
This  punishment  is  the  infliction  of  the  knout,  and  exile  to  Siberia. 
This  ukase  has  been  confirmed  by  another  issued  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  in  1828,  with  a  slight  modification ;  so  that  as  the  law  now 
stands,  (article  577  of  that  division  of  the  Russian  code  which  treats 
on  serfdom,)  it  forbids  the  serf  to  accuse  or  give  evidence  against  his 
master,  under  penalty  of  capital  punishment,  in  any  but  the  two  fol- 
lowing cases, — viz.  1.  Treason  against  the  crown.  2.  Concealment 
of  the  number  of  his  slaves  liable  to  the  imperial  poll-tax."  (vol.  L, 
p.  55). 

We  have,  on  a  previous  occasion!  enlarged  on  local  rebellions 
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of  the  serfs,  and  on  the  kind  of  severe  vengeance  they  take  on 
their  tyrannical  masters,  when  goaded  by  them  into  tury.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  it  any  further,  but  refer  those  of  our  readers 
who  may  be  desirous  of  being  more  informed  on  those  horrible 
saturnalia  to  the  "Mystdres  de  laRussie."  In  that  book  (p.  316) 
they  will  with  horror  learn  to  what  tortures  and  cruelty  they 
subject  their  masters,  as  flogging  and  shooting  them  dead ;  strip- 
ping them  naked,  and  then  hanging  them  on  trees;  stabbing  and 
cutting  their  bodies  in  pieces ;  setting  their  castles  on  fire,  and 
casting  them  and  their  wives  into  burning  cauldrons, — tearing  out 
their  bowels  and  making  strings  of  them  for  their  violins.  These 
frightful  acts  of  vengeance, — acts  which  could  not  be  committed 
but  by  real  slaves,  are  minutely  detailed  there,  together  with  the 
exposition  of  injuries  which  have  led  to  the  perpetration  of  such 
horrors.  Incredible  as  they  sound,  their  occurrence  in  Russia 
is  not  unfrequent :  and,  according  to  the  statistical  reports  ad- 
dressed to  the  Russian  minister  of  the  interior,  the  average 
number  of  such  murders  of  the  masters  by  their  serfs  is  sixty 
annually, — a  return  rather  below  than  above  the  mark,  as  the 
authorities  in  such  cases  are  averse  to  give  accurate  statements. 
Such  frightful  revolts  occurred  likewise  in  the  military  colonies, 
which  are  numerous  in  Russia,  when  the  whole  fury  was  vented 
on  the  commanding-officers,  some  of  whom  the  rebels  sawed  in 
two.  But  our  present  object  is  not  to  consider  these  partial 
risings,  dictated  by  the  thirst  of  revenge,  evaporating  when  it 
is  slaked,  and  terminating  commonly  in  the  punishment  with  the 
knout  and  in  transportation  to  Siberia  of  the  principal  mutineers, 
and  sometimes  of  whole  villages.  Such  scenes  are  too  transient 
to  be  of  any  good  to  Russia,  and  too  disgraceful  to  awaken  any 
interest.  What  we  wish  to  unravel  is  of  a  more  permanent 
nature,  and  which,  if  it  existed  amid  the  Russian  people,  might 
be  accompanied  by  results  which  would  prove  salutary  for  them 
and  mankind.  For  who  would  not  rejoice  in  the  extent  of  their 
happiness  ?  That  question,  most  important  to  them,  was  asked, 
and  we  find  it  solved  by  the  author  of  "  Eastern  Europe."  He 
much  doubts,  as  does  Golovine  likewise,  the  existence  in  the  serf 
of  any  thing  like  a  capacity  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  servitude  by 
a  spontaneous  attempt.  "  But  might  not  the  men  of  his  class 
be  striving  to  act,"  he  asks,  "  if  supported  by  some  external 
agency  sufficiently  powerful  to  neutralize  their  belief  in  the 
temporal  omnipotence  of  their  Czars  ?"  He  interrogates  the  pages 
of  Russian  history  on  that  topic,  and  answers:  "  During  the  last 
century,  the  serfs  have  been  twice  tempted ;  firstly,  in  the  re- 
bellion of  Pugatcheff,  in  the  last  generation ;  and  secondly,  in  the 
memory  of  the  present,  during  the  French  invasion." 
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Pugatcbeff,  a  Cossack,  as  is  known  from  history,  on  promising 
liberty  to  the  rustic  population,  saw  himself  soon  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men,  and  by  his  march  on  Moscow  made  Catherine  II, 
tremble  on  her  throne.  This  instance,  being  of  a  more  distant 
period  and  connected  with  peculiar  circumstances,  bears  little 
analogy  to  modern  times ;  it,  however,  is  most  instructive  as  a 
warning,  could  it  be  read.  So  might,  likewise,  that  be  which  took 
place  under  Catherine's  reign ;  and  the  still  remoter  one  under 
Czar  Alexis,  when  liberty  was  held  out  as  a  price  to  the  peasantry, 
and  afterwards,  from  timidity  or  duplicity,  the  usual  weaknesses 
of  the  Czars,  was  treacherously  withheld  from  them.  Thou- 
sands had  then  refused  obedience  to  their  masters,  and  some  even 
perished  for  liberty.  Still,  what  the  author  says  concerning  the 
spirit  and  the  doings  of  the  Russian  serfs,  during  the  French 
campaign  of  1812,  is  most  remarkable,  and  deserves  attention. 

"On  the  18th  of  July,  1812,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  finding  his 
armies  so  separated  that  they  could  afford  each  other  no  mutual  sup- 
port, judged  it  too  late  to  depend  upon  his  military  forces  alone  for 
the  safety  of  his  empire.  He  therefore  addressed  a  proclamation, 
dated  from  Polotzk,  to  the  people  at  large,  announcing  the  invasion 
of  his  territory,  and  making  such  an  appeal  to  the  popular  sympa- 
thies as  he  hoped  might  invest  the  contest  with  a  national  character. 
The  effect  of  this  solemn  and  widely  spread  document  was,  at  the  out- 
set, far  from  answering  the  views  of  its  promulgator.  It  made  known, 
indeed,  in  the  remotest  villages,  the  threatened  approach  of  the 
French  armies;  but  far  from  inspiring  any  patriotic  indignation 
amongst  the  serf  population,  it  was  received  with  sullen  apathy,  or 
with  positive  satisfaction.  A  report  seemed  to  gain  ground  amongst 
them,  even  in  governments  distant  from  the  frontier,  that  the  French 
intended  to  free  them  from  slavery.  In  the  environs  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, it  was  commonly  said  amongst  the  peasantry,  that  Napoleon 
was  not  their  enemy,  and  that  he  would  free  them.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  Novogorod,  a  landed  proprietor  relates,  that,  on  returning 
home  to  his  village,  he  was  received  with  positive  disrespect  by  his 
serfs ;  they  had  neglected  to  perform  all  the  tasks  he  had  left  them, 
with  the  exception  of  one  individual,  who  had  been  taught  the  trade 
of  a  boot-maker.  He  brought  back  one  pair  to  his  lord,  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  and  returned  the  remainder  of  the  leather,  saying, — 
'  Take  care  of  it ;  the  French  are  coming :  you  will  have  to  make  the 
next  pair  for  me.'  A  German  land-steward  in  the  government  of 
Moscow,  saw  reason  to  despatch  his  wife  and  family  to  the  city, 
though  he  had  been  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  paint  the  French 
army  in  the  most  sombre  colours  to  the  serfs  of  the  estate. 

"  Even  in  the  most  remote  districts,  wherever  any  result  was  pro- 
duced by  this  announcement  of  the  French  invasion,  it  was  threaten- 
ing and  unfavourable;  but  in  those  parts  of  the  country  situated 
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nearer  to  the  Polish  frontier,  a  most  dangerous  fermentation  was 
evidently  progressing  in  the  minds  of  the  slave-population. 

* '  The  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs  in  that  portion  of  Poland  which 
constituted  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  had  inspired  the  Lithuanian 
peasantry  with  the  confident  hope  that  a  similar  boon  would  be  ex- 
tended to  them,  now  that  Lithuania  was  added  to  the  Polish  con- 
federation. From  the  Polish  frontier  these  ideas  were  transmitted 
by  the  enthusiastic  peasantry  to  their  Russian  neighbours,  and  spread 
so  rapidly,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  millions  of  Russian  serfs 
were  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  French  to  rise  against  their 
masters. 

"  The  unvarying  testimony  of  all  those  who  were  at  this  period  in- 
habiting amidst  the  peasantry,  in  any  portion  of  the  country  com- 
prised l>etween  the  Dnieper  and  the  Moscowa  rivers,  establishes 
beyond  a  doubt  the  universal  prevalence  of  this  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  slaves.  Let  us  take  the  evidence  of  two  Scotchmen, 
filling  the  situations  of  oupraviteh,  or  land-stewards,  on  two  distinct 
estates  at  more  than  a  hundred-and-fifty  miles  distance  from  each 
other.  In  the  one  nearest  to  the  frontier,  as  soon  as  the  French 
army  was  known  to  be  advancing,  the  serfs,  who  (according  to  the 
steward's  own  account)  were  unusually  well  treated*,  by  comparison 
with  their  neighbours,  ceased  to  work.  There  did  not  ensue  the  same 
scene  of  destruction  as  on  the  two  neighbouring  estates,  the  slaves 
confining  themselves  to  an  insolent  intrusion  into  the  best  rooms 
of  the  manor-house,  where  they  emptied  the  lord's  cellar,  tore  up  the 
fruit,  ripe  and  unripe,  from  the  hot-houses  and  pineries,  and  smashed 
the  costly  mirrors  to  get  fragments  of  the  glass.  No  one  dared  inter- 
fere with  them :  they  said  that  the  French  were  coming,  and  that  all 
their  master's  property  would  be  their  own.  Some  even  understood 
that  they  were  literally  to  change  places  with  their  barons, — the 
barons  becoming  serfs  in  their  turn.  On  the  other  estate,  in  the  en- 
virons of  Mojaisk,  a  fellow-steward  of  the  other  Scotchman  was 
killed  in  the  attempt  to  keep  the  moujiks  in  order.  After  plunder- 
ing and  burning  the  house,  the  peasantry  took  to  the  woods,  or  dis- 
persed amongst  the  neighbouring  villages.  Little  more  than  a  month 
after,  the  tide  of  popular  prejudice  had  so  far  turned  against  the  inva- 
ders, that  the  very  day  after  the  evacuation  of  the  field  of  Borodino 
by  the  Russian  army,  the  greater  number  of  these  peasants  had 
joined  a  fanatical  body,  which  boldly  attacked  the  vanguard  of  the 
French  under  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  as  it  was  advancing  upon  Rusa. 
They  were  dispersed  by  a  few  cannon  shots. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  no  sooner  had  the  French  army  passed 
Witepsk,  than  the  Russian  serfs  flocked  from  beyond  Welij  to  their 
out-posts,  bringing  with  them,  to  deliver  into  their  hands,  the  lords  and 
oupraviiels  of  the  estates  which  they  inhabited.  Napoleon  by  no 
means  encouraged  this  tendency.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  some 
truth  in  his  reply  to  an  address  from  the  French  senate,  wherein  he 
stated:  *  I  could  have  armed  a  great  portion  of  the  Russian  population 
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against  the  remainder,  by  proclaiming  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
serfs.  I  was  asked  to  do  so  by  the  population  of  many  villages;  but 
on  considering  the  debased  and  barbarous  condition  of  the  Russian 
peasantry,  I  could  not  think  of  adopting  a  measure  which  would  have 
been  the  signal  for  putting  to  death  and  torturing  whole  families.'  " 

This  certainly  was  an  inexcusable  mistake  on  the  part  of  so 
crafty  a  man  as  Napoleon,  for  which  he  justly  blamed  himself, 
and  which  he  deeply  rued, — a  natural  one,  however,  in  a  con- 

Jueror  who,  proud  of  his  previous  successes,  preferred  to  subdue 
Uissia  by  his  sword  rather  than  by  applying  the  torch  of  poli- 
tical conflagration  to  her  social  system.  Still  he  failed  not  only 
in  alienating  thereby  the  people  en  masse,  but  turned  them  against 
himself;  not  from  any  patriotic  motives,  as  has  falsely  been  re- 
presented, (for  the  Russian  peasant  is  distinguished  for  his  utter 
apathy  to  national  glory),  but  merely  from  religious  prejudices, 
which  the  French  were  imprudent  enough  to  arouse  by  their  want 
of  respect  for  their  churches,  stabling  horses  in  them,  stripping 
the  images  of  saints  of  their  jewels,  and  otherwise  desecrating 
them.  He  either  knew  not  the  strength  of  those  prejudices 
among  the  Russians,  or  he  little  expected  they  would  be  to  that 
extent  outraged  by  his  troops.  It  is  even  asserted  that  his  in- 
structions to  his  generals  enjoined  them  to  respect  the  feelings 
of  the  people  in  these  matters. 

44  It  was,  however,  through  the  intermedium  of  these  prejudices, 
that  the  imperial  agents  and  the  Russian  nobles  contrived  to  turn  the 
predilections  of  the  serfs  in  favour  of  the  French  into  deadly  and 
fanatical  hatred.  We  have  seen  the  peasantry  of  an  estate,  raised 
against  their  lord  in  favour  of  the  supposed  liberators,  a  few  weeks 
after  led  blindly  to  attack  them  as  desecrators  of  their  churches, 
when  the  defeated  armies  of  the  Tsar  had  withdrawn  before  their 
eyes. 

44  To  attain  this  result,  considerable  art  was  used  by  the  Russian 
generals,  and  a  fatal  want  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  French 
crowned  it  with  success.  The  Russian  commanders,  as  they  retired 
before  the  French,  burned  cities,  villages,  and  churches,  and  care- 
fully spread  the  report  as  they  retreated  beyond,  that  this  was  the 
work  of  the  invaders.  In  propagating  this  rumour,  they  were  cor- 
dially aided  by  the  proprietors. 

44  It  has  been  said,  that  the  old  nobility,  when  Napoleon  ap- 
proached the  frontier,  were  determined  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
regain  their  ancient  power;  and  it  is  even  averred  that  they  were 
headed  by  Rostopchin,  the  governor  of  Moscow.  The  demonstration 
of  feeling  made  by  their  slaves,  as  the  French  approached,  menaced 
them,  however,  with  so  serious  a  danger,  that  they  were  glad  unre- 
servedly to  make  common  cause  with  their  autocrat. 

44  The  effect  of  this  destruction  of  villages  and  churches  attributed 
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to  the  French,  was  partially  to  indispose  the  peasantry,  who  some- 
times fled  at  their  approach.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French,  exas- 
perated at  finding  hamlets  empty  or  in  flames  when  they  arrived, 
very  soon  began  in  reality  to  destroy  and  plunder;  and  as  the 
churches  afforded  the  richest  spoil,  they  were  the  least  respected. 

"  Though  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  Smolensko,  Dorogobni, 
Wiasma,  Gjat,  Moscow,  and  hundreds  of  villages  were  burned  by  the 
Bussian  authorities,  it  was  through  ocular  demonstration  of  the  in- 
cendiary  violence,  and  the  sacrilegious  pillage  of  the  French,  that  the 
feeling  of  the  serfs  was  changed  towards  them ;  and  they  were  soon 
led  to  attribute  the  conflagration  of  their  cities  to  those  whom  they 
had  seen  destroying  their  hamlets. 

"  All  ready  on  the  first  approach  of  the  French  to  rise  against  their 
lords,  and  setting  at  defiance  even  their  Tsar,  when  for  the  first  time 
a  power  more  extensive  than  his  own  appeared  likely  to  afford  them 
shelter,— their  ardour  was  in  the  first  place  damped  by  finding  no 
encouragement  from  the  invader;  and  these  hopes  being  blasted,  the 
imprudence  of  the  French  commanders,  or  their  want  of  control  over 
their  forces,  sufficed  to  change  the  favourable  feeling  entertained  to- 
wards them  into  fanatic  hatred,  with  a  rapidity  which  characterizes 
such  revulsions  amongst  uncultivated  masses.  Then,  it  is  true  that 
they  made  desperate  and  successful  efforts  against  the  very  armies  to 
which,  on  their  first  appearance,  they  had  brought  their  masters 
bound  hand  and  foot,  as  a  peace-offering. 

"  But  the  war,  though  it  thus  became  national,  assumed  a  reli- 
gions, not  a  patriotic  aspect"  (pp.  96-101.) 

That  spirit,  when  thus  aroused,  was  diligently  fostered.  There 
were  some  generals  of  the  Suwarow's  military  school  and  of 
Catherine's  philosophic  one,  who  perfectly  well  understood  its 
nature  and  strength.  No  means  were  left  unemployed  by  them, 
no  imposition  deemed  too  absurd  or  too  gross,  provided  it  worked 
on  the  credulity  of  masses  of  men,  who,  in  fact,  had  not  enough 
to  win  by  fighting  to  inspire  them  with  warlike  spirit.  This 
rustic  militia  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Borodino,  one  of  the  bloodiest  on  record, — and  was  commanded 
by  Tutchkoff.  The  following  is  the  account  of  the  conduct  of 
their  fanatical  body  in  that  memorable  affair. 

"  Prince  Poniatowski,  nt  the  head  of  the  fifth  corps  of  the  French 
army,  had  orders  to  turn  the  Bussian  line  by  advancing  along  the  old 
Smolensk  road,  which  skirts  the  woods  bounding  the  field  of  Boro- 
dino, on  the  French  right  and  the  Bussian  left.  He  was  here  met  by 
Tutchkoff  with  his  militia.  Whilst  the  Bussian  line,  defended  by 
redoubts  (as  at  Pultawa,)  was  being  slowly  beaten  back  in  front  by 
the  rest  of  the  French  army,  these  embodied  peasants,  who  the  day 
before  had  each  embraced  a  holy  image  from  Smolensk  miraculously 
saved  from  the  French,  were  moved  forward  in  column  after  column, 
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signing  the  cross  and  rushing  blindly  on  the  danger.  By  degrees,  it 
is  true,  they  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  pursued  along  the  road  to  Smo- 
lensk ;  but  they  resisted  so  obstinately  and  so  long,  that  the  Russian 
line  of  battle  had  already  been  pushed  before  the  French  beyond  the 
point  at  which  Poniatoweki  could  have  taken  them  in  the  rear,  if  he 
had  not  been  so  long  delayed. 

"  Of  this  militia  no  prisoners  were  made;  like  the  soldiers  of  Suwa- 
row's  armies,  they  signed  the  cross,  and  in  the  hope  of  resurrection, 
refused  to  ask  for  quarter."  (p.  102). 

Our  readers  may  be  desirous  to  know  what  benefit  the  Rus- 
sian peasantry  derived  from  so  great  an  effort  made  by  them, 
when  the  empire  was  in  such  imminent  danger.  We  answer  none 
whatever.  Liberal  as  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  in  his  pro- 
fessions abroad,  and  even  in  supporting  the  extension  of  consti- 
tutions in  other  countries,  he  did  nothing  for  the  enfranchisement 
of  his  own  subjects.  Once,  at  one  of  the  Polish  Diets,  he  let  fall 
an  expression,  that  he  meant  to  extend  the  constitution  which  he 
had  given  to  the  Poles  to  the  other  provinces  of  his  empire,  and 
had  even  one  prepared ;  but  as  the  Poles  were  soon  found  by  him 
unworthy  of  tne  charter,  (for  what  nation  could  be  worthy  enough 
to  obtain  such  a  gift  at  the  hands  of  a  Czar!)  he  maintained  a 
deep  silence  on  tne  subject  of  the  intended  constitution  for 
Russia  until  his  death.  From  Nicholas  Russia  has  nothing  to 
expect.  Nicholas  is  a  declared  enemy  to  all  constitutions,  to  con- 
stitutional governments,— even  to  kings  who  govern  after  them. 
In  fact,  what  good  would  accrue  to  the  Russian  serf  from  a  con- 
stitutional charter?  It  would,  after  all,  be  only  an  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  nobles,  his  masters ;  while  his  class,  ignorant,  debased 
as  it  is,  would  hardly  be  included  in  its  provisions.  If  the  Im- 
perial ukase  of  the  2nd  of  April,  1843,  empowering  the  nobles 
to  emancipate  their  peasants,  by  making  such  voluntary  agree- 
ments with  them  as  they  should  deem  fitted  for  their  mutual 
advantage,  has  excited  so  much  umbrage  against  the  government 
as  to  have  induced  it  to  abandon  it,  there  appears  henceforth  but 
little  prospect  of  another  measure  more  calculated  to  promote 
their  welfare.  Nay,  the  aspect  of  things  is  so  sad,  that  even  men, 
esteemed  amongst  the  Russians  for  independence  of  disposition, 
extent  of  intellect,  or  elevation  of  views,  and  thorough  liberals, 
with  whom  the  author  has  discussed  the  subject,  seem  to  have 
come  to  the  foolish  and,  on  that  very  account,  most  desolating 
conclusion,  that  slavery  is  the  result  of  an  inherent  infirmity  in 
the  Russian  people,  and  that  the  serf  should  be  looked  on  as  born 
to  and  worthy  of  the  servitude  in  which  he  lingers.  What  can 
be  more  preposterous  than  such  a  notion!  and  it  sounds  the 
more  absurd,  when  we  hear  it  entertained  by  those  who  have 
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sprung  from  the  identical  race  with  them,  who  were  born  in  the 
same  country,  and  from  their  infancy  were  fed  on  the  produce  of 
the  same  soil,  and  who  breathed  the  same  air.  But  such  are 
men  brought  up  under  despotic  institutions,  or  in  any  way  placed 
under  their  baneful  influence ;  howsoever  enlightened  and  liberal 
they  may  appear,  habituated  as  they  are  to  look  on  mankind 
through  the  refractions  of  an  atmosphere  artificial  and  vitiated, 
they  must  unconsciously  labour  under  some  delusion  or  other 
about  the  distinctions  of  men  and  classes  of  men.  Unaware  of 
the  unnatural  state  they  themselves  are  in,  they  must  of  neces- 
sity argue  so  illogically.  But  nature  knows  of  no  precedence, 
and  admits  of  no  etiquette,  except  that  of  internal  value  and  de- 
sert. The  notion,  therefore,  of  a  natural  superiority  of  one  class 
of  men  over  another  class  of  men  of  the  same  nation,  is  quite 
ridiculous ;  and  that  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Slavonic  race  (we  do 
not  say  of  any  of  the  black  races)  among  the  white  European  races, 
is  groundless.  Of  the  three  authors  before  us,  and  we  know  few 
who  have  so  minutely  studied  that  race,  none  countenances  any 
such  idea.  On  the  contrary,  they  chose  the  Slavonic  race  as  the 
object  for  their  study,  because  it  had  been  neglected  and  was 
worth  knowing ;  and  the  variety  of  its  component  elements,  na- 
tional customs  and  usages,  afforded  them  an  immense  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  their  powers  of  observation  and  intellect.  They, 
indeed,  found  ignorance,  prejudices,  barbarity,  and  a  host  of 
other  defects,  but  they  accounted  for  them,  by  referring  them  all 
to  proper  causes,  and  not  as  being  inherent  in  the  race  itself?  and 
so  far  from  assigning  to  the  Slavonic  race  any  inferiority,  they  at 
last  found  reasons  enough  to  place  it  above  other  races.  Upon 
similar  grounds,  the  Scandinavian  element  is  now  placed  over 
the  Saxon  one  in  England,  for  its  excellence.  Similarly,  in 
"  Eastern  Europe,"  superiority  is  assigned  to  the  Polish  national 
element  over  the  German,  and  an  entire  chapter  is  devoted  to 
support  that  opinion,  (vol.  ii.  pp.  21 1 — 262.) 

Though  we  dissent  from  some  of  the  author's  arguments,  still 
there  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  vast  deal  of  truth  in  them,  in  so  far  as 
certain  mental  and  moral  qualities  may  have  received  a  greater 
development  amid  Slavonians,  by  their  having  been  favoured 
with  different  circumstances  and  opportunities  conducive  to  that 
development.  As  there  is  a  judgment  of  individuals  by  indivi- 
duals, with  regard  to  their  character,  so  is  there  a  judgment  of 
nations  by  nations :  both  are  based  on  every  day's  observation  and 
tradition  during  years  of  familiar  intercourse.  Now,  a  traveller, 
on  visiting  Slavonian  countries,  will  find,  wherever  he  goes,  the 
name,  "  Niemetz"  (a  German)  invariably  associated  with  some- 
thing ignoble  and  mean,  and  held  in  general  detestation. 
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44 1  am  not  a  Pope  or  a  German,  to  eat  a  second  dinner  ;  I  do  not 
make  a  god  of  my  belly,  like  a  German :  "  or  "  Are  you  a  German, 
that  you  cannot  let  your  cassia  (gruel)  cool  before  you  eat?"  pro- 
verbially exclaims  the  Russian  Moujik.  He  calls  the  Finn  a  Swede,* 
the  Frenchman  godless ;  but  the  German  he  nick-names  kalbashnick, 
or  sausage-maker. 

"  In  the  Russian  tales,  as  for  instance  in  that  entitled  '  The  Queen 
of  Spades/  by  Poushkin,  the  first  of  Russian  poets,  the  German,  like 
the  Hermann  of  the  story,  always  plays  a  part  in  accordance  with 
this  prejudice. 

"  Krasinski,  in  the  *  Infernal  Comedy,'  when  the  count  expresses 
his  disgust  at  the  material  life  he  is  leading,  makes  him  say,  '  I  have 
slept  the  sleep  of  a  German  artisan."  (vol.  ii.  p.  24.) 

Golovine,  who  had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing  the  Ger- 
mans, especially  as  public  functionaries,  in  Russia,  speaks  in  the 
following  manner  of  their  capabilities : — 

"  The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Germans  is  not  their  intellect ; 
the  Russian  has  a  hundred  times  as  much  as  the  Finn,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Russians,  though  less  varied,  is  hot  less  solid  than  that 
of  the  Germans.  The  latter  owe  their  success  to  their  characteristic 
perseverance,  and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  state  of  destitution 
which  nails  them  to  their  post,  a  species  of  capacity  which  is  admi- 
rably expressed  by  the  German  word  sitzfleish. 

"  The  secret  of  the  systematic  preference  which  the  government, 
calling  itself  Russian,  gives  to  the  Germans,  is  the  confidence  which 
it  has  in  them  ;  for,  animated  by  a  devotion  to  the  throne,  which  is 
proof  against  every  trial,  they  feel  only  indifference  for  the  country, 
and  hatred  or  contempt  for  the  people.  '  I  do  not  serve  Russia,' 
said  a  foreigner  of  distinction  :  *  I  serve  my  master  Alexander  Paulo- 
witch.'  Hence  we  may  readily  understand  the  hatred  which  the 
Russians  bear  the  Germans.  *  Make  me  a  German,'  said  Yermalof 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  offered  him  the  choice  of  a  favour. 
*Your  Tschin?'  says  an  actor  in  a  play:  *  German,'  he  replied. 
"  Before  thinking  of  entering  a  civil  or  military  service,  one  thinks  of 
becoming  a  German,'  said  a  father  to  his  son ;  and,  when  the  latter 
returned  to  his  country  with  all  his  German  erudition,  he  every- 
where found  the  doors  closed  against  him.  And  why  was  this  ?  Be- 
cause the  virtue  indispensable  to  success  under  the  .government  was 
not  possessed  by  him:  it  is  an  inheritance  dependant  on  the  blood, 
and  not  on  the  intellect."  (vol.  ii.  p.  188.) 

Having  so  far  considered  the  despotic  side  of  Eastern  Europe, 
and  the  characteristic  traits  of  its  government,  its  victims,  and  its 
tools,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  liberal  side, — not  free,  but  full  of 
bold  aspirations  after  freedom ;  oppressed,  but  possessing  all  the 
requisite  resources,  moral  and  physical,  for  shaking  off  the  gall- 
ing yoke.     It  constitutes  a   strong  antagonism — the  strongest 
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now  existing  in  Europe,  one  involving  all  the  European  interests 
in  the  East.  Its  element  is  the  Slavonic,  embodied  with  the 
Polish,  and  politically  represented  by  it. 

That  element,  as  a  race,  numerically  is,  of  all  the  human  races, 
the  most  powerful,  powerless  though  it  he  in  political  respect. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  from  85,000,000  to  100,000,000, 
occupying  more  extensive  settlements  than  any  other  race  on  the 
globe  ;  the  East  of  Europe,  however,  being  the  position  where  it 
comparatively  forms  a  more  compact  body  than  anywhere  else. 
There  were  ages  when  that  race  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
kingdoms,  principalities,  republican  towns — independent  or  fede- 
rative,— all  ruled  by  native  princes,  hereditary  or  elective,  and 
by  national  senates.  No  foreigner  ruled ;  all  institutions  were 
national,  and  the  people  free*  Of  those  flourishing  kingdoms 
and  states,  none  at  present  exist ;  all  are  occupied  by  foreigners 
— enslaved.  Enslavement  and  slavery  of  Slavonia  commenced 
with  foreigners :  it  began  at  the  divers  periods  of  foreign  con- 
quests; and,  whether  these  were  Russo-Varaguian,  German, 
Magyaric,  Tataric  and  Turkish,  or  the  PrussioAustriaco- 
Russian,  all  the  miseries  and  degradation  to  which  the  Slavonic 
race  is  now  heir,  and  even  doomed  unredeemably  to  remain  in 
that  state,  are  the  work  of  foreigners, — a  natural  result  of  Slavo- 
nic nationalities  being  destroyed  by  their  sacrilegious  invasions. 
Russia,  which  had  the  misfortune  to  undergo  the  most  of  such 
inroads,  has  since  become  the  most  despotic  country  in  Europe, 
and  there  slavery  has  reached  its  acme.  As  long,  therefore,  as 
there  shall  remain  traces  of  foreign  conquests,  together  with  their 
injurious  influences ;  and  as  long  as  the  nationalities  that  have 
hitherto  been  kept  down  and  oppressed,  shall  not  have  been  re- 
established, there  can  be  no  hope  and  no  room  for  either  freedom 
or  happiness  amid  the  families  of  that  extensive  and  most  im- 
portant race. 

We  previously  gave  statistical  accounts  of  the  divers  families 
of  the  Slavonic  origin — of  the  numbers  of  languages  and  dialects 
— of  literature  and  religion — as  stated  in  Szafaryk's  "  Slavonian 
Antiquities,"  and  in  other  authentic  sources.*  But  we  gladly 
resume  the  subject.  The  map  annexed  to  "  Eastern  Europe  " 
furnishes  us  additional  and  most  valuable  information,  illus- 
trative of  the  different  relations  of  the  divers  Slavonic  nations 
and  tribes,  in  their  political  respect  to  each  other  and  their 
surrounding  neighbours.  On  that  map  we  observe  that  the 
Muscovites,  or  the  population  of  Russia  Proper, — brute  and  igno- 
rant, the  enslaved  and  the  enslaver,  amounts  to  from  33,000,000 

•  See  "  New  Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  iii.,  1644,  p.  675;   vol.  iv.,  p.  284  s   vol. 
v.,  p.  276. 
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to  35,000,000;  Ruthenians,  called  also  Little  Russians  and  Cos- 
sacks, deprived  by  the  former  of  their  ancient  liberties,  and  there- 
fore rendered  hostile  to  them,  10,000,000;  Poles,  partitioned 
by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  25,000,000;  Slavonians,  in 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Hungary  and  the  rest  of  the  Austrian  pro- 
vinces, 18,000,000;  Slavonians  in  Turkey,  the  Serbians,  Illy- 
rians,  Bulgarians,  Montenegrin^  Bosnians,  and  those  in  Walla- 
chia  and  Moldavia,  &c,  1 1 ,000,000 ;  whilst  the  Greeks,  Alba- 
nians, Armenians,  and  Jews,  are  3,000,000;  and  the  Turks  only 
1 ,000,000.  It  is  strange  that  the  Slavonians  should,  upon  the 
whole  be  better  treated  by  the  Turkish  than  by  either  the  Rus- 
sian, Austrian,  or  Prussian  governments.  In  this  instance  we 
find  the  Muhammedan  less  intolerant  than  other  religious  per- 
suasions, and  far  exceeding  Christian  sects  in  toleration.  All 
that  the  Ottoman  Porte  seeks  is  to  secure  its  tribute  and  to 
crush  rebellion ;  leaving  the  governed  in  full  enjoyment  of  their 
municipal  liberties  and  self-government. 

This  is  the  summary  of  the  principal  divisions  of  this  nume- 
rous race.  It  is  as  near  as  possible  to  truth,  though  we  know  well 
that  each  of  the  divisions  is  liable  to  being  exposed  to  much  ca- 
villing on  the  part  of  those  who  choose  to  cavil,  the  different  na- 
tionalities being  much  mixed  together,  having  never  been  defined 
by  any  strict  boundaries,  and  it  being  the  policy  of  the  divers 
governments  that  rule  over  them  to  conceal  their  numbers  and 
mystify  the  public.  Thus  Russia,  on  the  one  hand,  being 
anxious  to  see  the  Poles  and  the  Germans  of  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces denationalized,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  barbarous  mea- 
sures put  in  force  against  tneir  nationalities,  regularly  counts  a 
portion  of  their  population  among  Muscovite  returns;  while 
Austria  and  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  German  go- 
vernments, are  anxious  that  all  their  subjects  should  be  German. 
Still,  in  spite  of  their  wish,  and  their  German  colonies  and 
schools,  Slavonians  have  not  ceased  to  continue  a  distinct  race, 
and  their  language  may  be  heard  spoken  in  Pomerania,  Silesia, 
and  a  few  miles  east  of  Dresden,  the  capital  of  Saxony.  Such 
immense  inroads  being  made  by  the  Slavonic  race  into  the  very 
heart  of  Germany,  the  number  of  the  Germanic  population — 
vulgarly  estimated  at  60,000,000, — becomes  diminished  to 
30,000,000  only.  Accordingly,  Austria,  which  according  to  an- 
cient geographers  is  styled  a  German  empire,  and  the  total  of  her 
population  supposed  to  be  Teutonic,  can  now  reckon  6,000,000 
Germans  only,  Italians  being  5,000,000,  while  the  rest  are  Sla- 
vonians and  Magyars.  Considering  this  smallness  of  the  Ger- 
man element  in  his  empire,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  had  enter- 
tained the  idea  to  declare  it  Slavonic ;  and  it  is  owing  solely  to 
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the  stupid  obstinacy  and  the  utter  want  of  political  foresight  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  that  it  has  not  long  since  been 
declared  as  such,  and  that  tne  official  language  in  public  offices 
continues  either  German  or  Latin,  and  not  one  spoken  by  the 
majority  of  the  subjects  of  that  empire.  Turkey,  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, in  reference  to  the  heterogeneous  compound  of  their  popula- 
tion, are  not  unfitly  designated  as  artificial  states,  and  are  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  natural  ones,  consisting  of  homegeneous 
populations,  sprung  from  one  parent  stock.  The  existence  of  the 
former  seems  to  have  mad*  an  unfavourable  impression  on  the 
author  of  "  Eastern  Europe,"  as  being  precarious,  especially  at  the 
present  instant,  and  has  wrung  from  nim  this  energetic  enunci- 
ation, which  may,  it  is  feared,  ere  long,  prove  their  doom : 

"  They  have  shared  between  them  the  most  numerous  race  upon 
the  earth  but  one  ;  or  they  have  united  whole  nations  beneath  their 
sceptre,  dividing  frequently  an  identical  people  by  imaginary  lines, 
whilst  others  are  bound  up  with  them  in  a  common  rule  by  mere  con- 
ventionalities. No  Austria,  no  Prussia  would  remain,  excepting 
insignificant  provinces  of  that  name,  if  their  sovereigns  chose  to- 
morrow to  sign  them  away  with  a  few  scratches  of  the  pen  ;  but  no 
human  authority  can  blot  out  Poland,  Hungary,  or  Slavdhia  from 
existence,  any  more  than  could  be  done  by  England,  France,  Italy, 
or  Sweden.  Nothing  but  that  process  of  extermination,  which  has 
probably  never  been  executed  against  any  numerous  people,  can 
therefore  affect  these  masses  and  millions,  which,  practically  inde- 
structible, are  rising  to  antagonism  with  perishable  kingdoms  and 
empires,  which  the  signatures  of  a  treaty  may  destroy,  and  which,  be- 
fore one  breath  of  their  strong  and  unanimous  volition,  must  be  scat- 
tered like  chaff  before  the  wind." 

Wily  Russia  has  not  been  blind  to  the  importance  of  the  Sla- 
vonic nationalities,  and  to  their  being  in  themselves,  and  from 
their  stalwart  strength,  more  durable  boundaries  than  those  es- 
tablished by  diplomatic  treaties,  which,  like  traces  on  sand,  are 
liable  to  be  effaced.  She,  however,  failed  in  her  insidious  endea- 
vour, being  nominally  Slavonic,  but  a  perfect  alien,  by  her 
government,  even  by  her  dynasty,  which  is  considered  by  the 
Russians  as  "  Holstein  Gothorp,"  and  on  that  account  little  liked 
by  them.* 

*  An  ingenious  manner  of  proving  of  what  blood  the  present  House  of  Roma- 
noff springs,  is  related  by  Golovine,  and  attributed  to  Poushkin,  the  celebrated 
Russian  poet.  In  that  tongue-tied  empire  the  poet,  to  express  what  he  thought 
of  the  Romanoff's  nationality,  "  took  a  goblet  and  poured  into  it  a  glass  of  pure 
red  wine  in  honour  of  Peter  I.,  whose  Russian  origin  could  not  be  disputed,  and 
added  a  glass  of  water  for  the  father  of  Peter  III.  Here  he  ought  to  have 
stopped,  and  to  have  turned  the  goblet  upside' down,  but  faithful  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Russian  Government,  which  makes  the  Gothorps  pass  for  Romanoffs, 
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"  The  ambition  of  the  Russian  cabinet  had  not  overlooked  the 
identity  of  origin  and  the  geographical  contiguity  of  the  provinces 
over  which  all  these  Slavonians  were  dispersed ;  and  founding  on  it 
the  hope  of  uniting  them  beneath  its  rule,  it  took  indefatigable  pains 
to  rouse  these  people  through  its  emissaries.  The  Slavonians  of 
Turkey  were  led  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  Porte ;  those  of  Austria, 
discontented  with  their  lot ;  but  the  liberal  opinions  disseminated 
amongst  them, — at  first  too  slowly  to  suit  the  views  of  the  impatient 
autocrats, — have  now  far  exceeded  the  limits  at  which  they  were  pro- 
pitious to  their  policy ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  corrupt  no- 
bility of  the  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  Russia  has  no 
partisans  but  those  who  receive  its  gold ;  whilst  the  first  feeling  dis- 
tinctly evoked,  is  that  of  antipathy  to  the  arbitrary  character  of  its 
government."  (vol.  i.  p.  151.) 

In  the  latter  passage  an  evident  sympathy  of  the  Slavonians 
may  be  traced  with  the  fate  of  their  kindred  and  a  hatred  evinced 
towards  the  oppressors  of  any  one  of  their  family, — a  strong  proof 
of  their  practical  wisdom  and  foresight.  Haa  Russia  been  as 
successful  in  reconciling  the  Poles  as  she  was  in  alienating  them 
for  ever,  those  Slavonic  sympathies  would  have  been  for  her,  which 
now  exist  only  for  the  roles :  and  it  would  have  depended  only 
upon  her  will,  and  the  time  she  chose,  to  extend  her  sceptre  over 
the  remainder  of  Slavonia,  from  the  Oder  to  the  Adriatic  shores, 
a  goal  to  which  her  power  tended,  and  of  which  intention  Rus- 
sians high  in  office  used  openly  to  boast.  That  golden  dream 
on  which  Russia  had  to  rear  its  empire, — an  empire  with  no  hum- 
bler title  than  that  of  "  the  Empire  of  Slavonia," — has  vanished  for 
ever.  Her  Czar's  cruelties  against  the  Poles  have  destroyed  the 
proud  vision  of  it.  The  populations  who  saw  their  Polish  bre- 
thren writhing  under  the  cruel  lash  of  the  Moscovite,  thought  it 
madness  voluntarily  to  throw  themselves  under  the  same  lash. 
Forewarned,  they  became  fore-armed  against  Russia.  Time 
seems  to  have  past,  even  in  those  parts,  for  the  rule  of  mere 
force,  and  an  enthusiasm  is  awakening  for  those  liberal  forms  of 
government  and  institutions  with  which  Western  Europe  is  bles- 
sed. An  attachment  to  them  is,  and  will  always  be,  the  aim  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  oppressed  Slavonian  family.  Unless  these 
are  granted  them,  and  permanently  secured,  no  uninterrupted 

he  poured  oat  another  glass  of  water  in  honour  of  Catherine  II.,  a  Princess  of 
Anhalt.  This  time  he  should,  perhaps,  have  added  a  glass  of  wine ;  but,  fearing 
to  compromise  himself;  he  proceeded  and  poured  a  fourth  glass  of  water  for 
Maria  Peodorovna,  the  mother  of  Nicholas  I.,  then  a  fifth  for  the  reigning  Em- 
press, by  which  time  the  liquor  was  so  faintly  tinged  with  red,  that  he  raised  a 
general  laugh  by  asking  the  company  to  decide  whether  it  was  wine  or  water,  and 
whether,  by  comparison,  the  present  Czars  were  Russians  or  Germans?"  (vol.  L, 
p.  246.) 
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tranquillity  can  be  looked  for  among  them,  and  all  hope  of  per- 
manent peace,  so  earnestly  desired  by  the  West,  must  be  men 
up.  The  name  of  Poland  is  identified  in  the  minds  of  the  Slavo- 
nians with  those  liberal  institutions ;  and  from  the  Poles  haying 
possessed  them,  suffered  for  them,  being  their  unconquerable 
champions,  they  are  looked  up  to  as  the  great  standard  of  liber- 
alism. Both  from  interest  as  well  as  philanthropy,  therefore,  the 
future  fate  of  Poland  should  not  be  indifferent  to  Europe.  By 
her  ancestry  and  her  dignity,  as  one  great  eastern  kingdom ;  by 
her  laws,  institutions,  and  European  civilization,  Poland  is  justly 
entitled  to  a  leadership  amid  the  Slavonic  race.  On  that  subject, 
as  well  as  on  the  national  character  of  the  Poles,  we  read  in 
"  Eastern  Europe,"  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Polish  people  is  every  way  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  its 
Slavonic  brethren  in  this  notice,  not  only  on  account  of  its  having 
made  the  farthest  and  earliest  progress  in  civilization  of  any  of  the 
Sclavonic  branches,  but  because  on  the  one  hand  it  forms  the  con- 
necting link,  which,  by  mingling  the  spirit  of  both,  unites  the  west  of 
Europe  with  the  east ;  whilst  on  the  other,  predestined  to  an  inevita- 
ble antagonism  with  the  Russian  despotism,  as  the  primary  condition 
of  its  existence,  it  is  peculiarly  and,  it  might  be  said,  solely  fitted  to 
work  effectively  on  the  elements  which  constitute  all  that  despotism's 
strength.  That  is  to  say,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  in  the 
unaided  self-development  of  any  principle  amongst  the  Ruthenians, 
much  less  the  Muscovites,  which  might  tend  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  empire.  Still,  the  infection  of  Polish  ideas  (as  the  Russian  cabi- 
net terms  it)  is  already  gaining,  and  may  rapidly  progress  amongst  the 
Ruthenians,  whilst  the  Ruthenian  is  as  well  calculated,  and  perhaps  as 
solely  fitted  to  convey  them  to  the  Muscovite,  as  to  receive  their 
impression  from  the  Pole. 

"  Russia,  in  its  connexion  with  Poland,  has  been  compared  to  the 
murderer  formerly  punished  by  being  bound  to  the  dead  body  of  his 
victim  till  its  corruption  reached  his  heart.  The  comparison  is  full 
of  truth,  in  as  far  as  applied  to  the  probable  subversion  of  the  vital 
principle  of  the  despotism  by  contact  with  its  victim.  It  is  from  Po- 
land that  disease  is  rapidly  gaining  the  strength  of  the  Russian 
government ;  but  then  the  corruption  of  that  strength  will  be  a  com- 
mencement of  life  to  the  Russian  people,  which  is  now  itself  more 
comparable  to  a  passive  corpse,  moved  to  mischief  by  the  spirit  of  a 
ghoul  which  has  made  its  tenement  of  the  unresisting  clay. 

"  In  the  midst  of  her  degradation,  of  her  sufferings  and  her  woes, 
Russian  Poland  becomes  daily,  to  her  oppressor,  more  like  Blue- 
beard's key,  from  which  the  blood  wiped  on  one  end  only  appeared 
on  the  other.  It  is  indispensable  to  maintain  an  immense  force  in 
the  country,  and  these  troops  become  everywhere  liberalized.  Regi- 
ments are  now  shifted  every  few  months  from  garrison  to  garrison, 
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but  still  the  canker  gains;  whilst  secret  societies  amongst  the 
Poles  become  so  multiplied,  as  to  defy  effectual  detection."  (vol.  i. 
157-159.) 

Our  author's  chapter  (ii.  p.  169,)  commencing  with  Cathe- 
rine's order  to  Repnin,  her  ambassador  at  Warsaw,  to  cause 
the  Russian  armies,  at  that  time  placed  at  his  disposal,  to  act 
against  the  Poles,  setting  aside  all  illusions  of  humanity,  (ab- 
straction mite  de  toutes  lea  illusions  de  rhumanitl,)  and  which 
was  then  followed  by  the  massacre  of  25,000  inhabitants  of 
Praga,  is  worth  attentive  perusal,  that  atrocious  order  having 
ever  since, — that  is,  for  fifty-one  years, — been  acted  upon  under 
three  successive  reigns  with  a  peculiar  refinement  of  administra- 
tive cruelty.  To  recommend  it  to  the  lovers  of  the  terrible,  it 
is  enough  to  say,  that  it  comprises  a  long  list  of  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  Constantine  during  his  vice-royalty  at  Warsaw,  and 
those  by  Nicholas,— the  former,  though  no  angel,  having  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Poles  been  goodness  itself  when  compared 
with  the  reigning  Czar.  If  in  his  fit  of  frenzy  Constantine  did 
31,  he  had  one  redeeming  quality,  that  he  regretted  what  he  had 
done,  and  sought  to  make  reparation;  whereas  Nicholas  is 
nothing  but  an  unrelenting,  cold-blooded,  calculating  tyrant. 
It  would  seem,  as  if  from  presentiment  of  what  would  happen,  or 
as  we  would  rather  term  it,  from  a  deep  diplomatic  insight  of 
the  great  evil  which  must  unavoidably  ensue  from  the  contrary 
principle,  that  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  British  minister 
plenipotentiary  urged  strongly  the  independence  at  Poland  as  a 
distinct  kingdom, — under  no  Russian,  out  a  distinct  dynasty ! 
Among  that  crowd  of  shallow  diplomatists,  Lord  Castlereagh 
appears  to  have  alone  mastered  the  subject;  and  his  perspicacity 
in  that  respect  does  great  credit  to  his  superior  statesmanship. 
It  was  as  much  an  act  of  madness  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
diplomatists  to  have  entrusted  the  Czars  with  a  constitutional 
country,  as  to  anticipate  that  they  would  govern  it  well. 

It  would  be  as  irksome  as  disgusting  to  enter  upon  the 
long  catalogue  of  their  violations  of  the  laws  and  of  common 
humanity,  but  we  select  a  single  one  from  its  novelty.  Since 
Catherine's  reign,  it  had  been  the  maxim  to  "  divide  and  rule  ;w 
to  this  was  added,  that  of  "  corrupt  and  rule,"  and  this  was  then 
directed  against  the  youth  at  the  universities  and  schools  flourish- 
ing under  the  curatorship  of  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  a  patron 
of  learning,  who  at  last  was  removed  from  that  office,  and 
a  Novosiltzoff  appointed  in  his  room.  The  scheme  was  the 
following: — 

"  The  former  professors  and  teachers  were  gradually  removed  from 
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the  universities  and  schools,  and  replaced  by  men  who  appeared  to 
have  been  chosen  to  give  the  Polish  youth  the  example  of  every  kind 
of  dissipation  and  debauchery.  Not  only  Novosiltzoff  himself  but 
all  the  authorities  to  whom  the  superintendence  of  instruction  was 
confided,  seemed  boastful  of  their  crapulous  orgies,  anxious  to  pro- 
pagate their  degrading  vices.  There  were  no  excesses,  however 
morally  and  physically  ruinous,  to  which  the  Polish  youth  were  not 
encouraged  to  resort,  by  example,  indulgence,  and  approbation; 
whilst  all  who  resisted  the  pernicious  influence,  or  who  sought,  how- 
ever unobtrusively,  to  pursue  their  studies,  were  marked  out  as 
objects  of  persecution. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  believe  in  the  premeditation  and  cold- 
blooded execution  of  such  a  scheme,  if  the  evidence  of  its  existence 
reposed  only  on  the  character  of  Novosiltzoff,  and  of  a  few  of  his 
agents :  but  from  the  time  of  his  being  dispatched  to  Vilna  this  policy 
became  general,  and  was  too  openly  avowed,  too  long  continued,  and 
too  widely  attested  to  admit  of  a  doubt. 

"  Like  an  over-dose  of  poison,  it  failed  in  the  effects  it  was  intended 
to  produce.  The  odium  which  attached  to  the  character  of  these 
agents,  on  account  of  their  cruelty,  and  the  sudden  deaths  and  loath- 
some diseases  to  which  several  of  them  fell  victims,  made  their  ex- 
ample serve  as  a  warning  instead  of  inducing  imitation.    *     *     * 

"  This  episode  in  the  history  of  the  persecutions  which  Poland 
has  endured,  has  acquired  a  great  importance,  both  from  this  cause 
and  because  there  began  the  proscription  of  knowledge  which  after- 
wards extended,  and  has  been  since  continued  throughout  the  country. 
It  was  here,  too,  that  originated  the  idea  which  is  so  marked  a  feature 
in  the  Polish  mind  of  the  present  day,  and  which  speaks  so  cheer- 
ingly  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  nation ;  viz.,  that  it  is  through 
the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  and  the  perpetuation  of  a  national 
spirit  in  their  literature,  that  its  existence  can  be  secured,  and  its 
eventual  enfranchisement  accomplished."  (vol.  i.,  pp.  192-194.) 

Nor  do  we  stop  at  the  rising  at  Warsaw  in  1836,  provoked  be- 
yond all  endurance  by  the  acts  of  the  Russian  government.  It 
was  begun  by  those  very  youths  whom  its  agents  had  tried  to 
corrupt,  and  whose  moral  energies  they  had  attempted  to  anni- 
hilate, they  in  arms  sought  the  tyrant  in  his  very  lair.  So 
hateful  to  youthful  hearts  are  corruption  and  all  its  agents. 
The  cause,  as  is  well-known,  terminated  in  disaster,  though 
worthy  of  a  better  end.  In  consequence,  by  an  Ukase  in  1831, 
286  persons  were  condemned  to  capital  punishment,  and  the 
same  sentence  extended  to  about  the  same  number  of  fugitives ; 
while,  at  the  lowest  computation,  50,000  Poles  had  already 
by  that  time  been  sent  to  Siberia,  without  any  trial  whatever. 
Another  Ukase,  forcibly  removed  45,000  families  of  the  gentry 
to  the  Caucasus,  to  be  embodied  there  with  the  Cossacks,  or  to 
colonize  the  interior  of  Russia.    Upwards  of  10,000  estates  were 
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confiscated,  mostly  of  wealthy  proprietors.  Children  were  torn 
from  their  mothers'  bosoms  and  carried  off  to  Russia*  Two 
universities  were  abolished, — libraries  plundered, — the  Polish 
language  proscribed, — religion  and  priests  persecuted, — and  all 
sorts  of  unheard-of  violences  perpetrated,  disgraceful  to  the  age 
we  live  in.  But  this  ill  is  not  all, — a  more  grievous  one  is 
pointed  out  in  "  Eastern  Europe." 

44  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  with  the  unmerciful  punishment  of  those 
who  were  his  avowed  enemies  that  we  shall  at  present  interfere  ;  it  is 
the  systematic  oppression  and  punishment  of  a  whole  nation,  carried 
to  an  extent  which  must  defeat  any  repressive  object,  and  savouring 
of  the  most  inhuman  vindictiveness,  that  we  shall  endeavour  to  stig- 
matize. Neither  does  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
conquest  of  Poland  bring  any  alleviation  of  its  suffering.  There  are 
two  remarkable  and  indisputable  facts,  which  render  the  condi- 
tion of  this  country  more  interesting  to  humanity  at  large  than  any 
considerations  derived  either  from  the  iniquity  of  its  first  partition, 
or  the  vindictive  repression  of  its  last  attempt  at  independence ;  viz. 
that  in  the  first  place,  Poland  has  been  worse  treated  under  Nicholas 
than  at  any  period  of  the  Russian  domination ;  and  secondly,  that 
his  rule,  instead  of  becoming  lighter,  is  growing  daily  more  unen- 
durable. 

"  Setting  aside  cases  of  individual  cruelty,  the  massacre  of  a  few 
hundreds,  or  the  transplantation  of  some  thousands  to  the  most  deso- 
lating exile— abandoning  them,  for  argument  sake,  as  sacrificed  to 
the  Moloch  of  necessity,  it  is  to  the  woes  of  classes  and  masses  that 
we  would  direct  the  sympathies  of  the  reader."  (vol.  i.  p.  199.) 

We  would  recommend  for  perusal  the  same  author's  historical 
account  of  the  Polish  emigration — nay,  of  a  continued  series  of 
voluntary  expatriations  of  the  Poles  after  the  dismemberment  of 
Poland.  In  consequence  of  the  events  in  1830-1831,  about  8,000 
Poles  succeeded  in  making  their  way  westward,  and  have  been 
since  reduced,  after  fifteen  years  of  exile,  to  about  5,000. 

"  It  should  be  remembered,"  says  he,  "that  in  Poland  very  differ- 
ent associations  are  connected  with  the  name  of  emigration  to  those 
which  are  attached  to  it  in  the  West.  This  appellation  has  not 
there  been  discredited  by  its  application  to  a  profligate  nobility 
abandoning,  without  a  struggle,  the  contest  of  most  vital  importance 
to  their  country ;  or  profiting  by  its  disasters,  to  return  with  feelings, 
notions,  and  ideas,  which  had  become  as  obsolete  as  their  knee- 
buckles,  three-cornered  hats,  and  queues;  neither,  by  the  appear- 
ance under  such  circumstances  of  the  mere  wanton  and  unquiet 
spirits  of  a  country,  driven  by  partial  grievances  to  a  reckless  love  of 
inconsiderate  and  destructive  change." 

He  then  makes  out  a  list  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
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that  band ;  and  on  the  ancient  is  found  Kosciusko,  Niemcewics, 
the  poet,  three  times  expatriated,  and  who  also  died  in  exile. 
Burghers  and  peasants  side  by  side  with  the  princely  Poniatow- 
skis,  RadziwUs,  Oginskis,  Potockis ;  common  soldiers  with  their 
generals,  Kniaziewicz  and  Dombrowski.  The  latter,  as  an  emi- 
grant, had  formed  abroad  the  celebrated  Polish  legions,  the 
sword  of  the  Cisalpine  republic.  "  When  the  French/*  says  our 
author,  "  were  driven  from  Italy  by  Suwarrow,  three  thousand 
of  their  number  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Trebia  alone.  Dom- 
browski, with  the  wreck  of  the  Cisalpine  legions,  then  began 
forming  those  which  in  the  service  of  Napoleon  played  so  dis- 
tinguished a  part  in  all  his  battles.  After  an  exile  of  ten  years, 
during  which  the  Polish  people  had  seen  with  pride  the  names 
of  the  emigrants  gloriously  cited  in  so  many  lands,  and  on  so 
many  battle-fields,  they  had  returned  to  their  own  country  as  the 
victorious  vanguard  of  the  army  which  drove  out  the  Russians  to 
establish  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw."  General  Chlopicki,  die 
Dictator  in  1830,  beside  several  others,  was  of  that  school.  The 
modern  emigration  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  antient,  and 
being  more  numerous,  it  can  muster  even  a  greater  number  of 
men  of  rank  and  accomplishments.  It  is  headed  by  Prince  Czar- 
toryski,  descended  from  the  ancient  Grand  Dukes  of  Lithuania, 
who  forms  a  collateral  branch  of  the  royal  Jagellons,  and  was 
also  nearly  related  to  the  late  king  of  Poland,  Around  him 
is  grouped  all  that  is  most  distinguished  among  the  emigrants  for 
rank,  talent,  and  patriotism ;  he  enjoys  a  universal  esteem  and 
veneration,  and  abroad  and  at  home  many  look  up  to  him  as  the 
future  king  of  Poland.  His  adherents  are  represented  by  the 
author  as  the  Conservative  party,  not  precisely  m  the  acceptation 
of  English  Conservatism,  but  as  advocates  of  the  hereditary  mo- 
narchical, not  elective  government,  based  on  the  celebrated  Polish 
constitution  of  the  3rd  of  May.  Other  parties,  as  the  democratic 
imbued  with  the  warm  ideas  of  the  French  republicanism,  are 
represented  by  Lelewel,  the  historian,  residing  at  Brussels ;  and 
the  theocratic  one,  headed  by  Tovianski,  with  his  sixty  followers, 
among  whom  is  Mkkiewicz,  the  great  poet.  These  parties, 
though  apparently  dissentient  in  their  principles,  are  one  in 
practice,  their  chief  and  common  end  being  the  same, — the  libe- 
ration of  their  cherished  country. 

^  Notwithstanding  all  the  valuable  details  the  author  gives  in 
his  book  about  the  state  of  the  Polish  parties,  his  information 
about  Prince  Czartonrski  appears  to  have  at  first  been  scanty  and 
unsatisfactory.  He  knew  and  dulj  appreciated  the  importance 
of  the  position  the  Prince  occupied  among  the  Poles,  but  he 
was  not  fully  aware  of  his  high  and  unsullied  character,  both 
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private  and  public.  On  becoming  aware  of  his  error,  the  author 
wrote  in  explanation  a  separate  chanter,  which  is  found  at  the 
close  of  the  second  volume,  in  which  he  does  ample  justice  to 
his  superior  qualities,  and  the  great  services  he  has  on  different 
occasions  rendered  to  his  country.  At  this  moment,  while  we 
are  holding  the  biographic  page  of  that  illustrious  Polish  patriot, 
news  has  arrived,  a  news  with  glad  tidings — (Oh,  may  it  never 
cease  to  be  as  auspicious  as  it  is  glad !)  that  the  whole  of  Poland 
has  risen  anew  in  arms  against  her  oppressors ;  that  the  rising 
extends  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  other  Polish  provinces; 
and  that  the  national  standard, — the  White  Eagle, — is  again 
floating  at  Cracow,  the  ancient  capital  of  ancient  Poland,  over 
the  castle  of  the  glorious  Piasts  and  Jagellons,  where  their  ashes 
repose  and  their  memory  is  blessed.  The  manifesto  issued  by 
the  revolutionary  government  is  of  the  most  thrilling  interest : — 

"  Poles  ! 
"  The  hour  of  insurrection  has  sounded.  All  dismembered  Poland 
rises  and  greatens.  Already  our  brothers  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Posen,  of  Russian  Poland,  and  of  Lithuania,  have  risen,  and  in  Rus- 
sia combat  against  the  enemy :  they  combat  for  their  most  sacred 
right,  taken  from  them  by  force  and  fraud.  You  know  well  what  has 
passed  and  is  passing.  The  flower  of  our  youth  languishes  in  dun- 
geons. Our  fathers,  whose  councils  sustain  us,  are  subjected  to  con- 
tempt Our  clergy  is  reviled.  Whoever  desires  to  live  or  die  for 
Poland  is  destroyed,  or  pines  in  the  dungeon,  or  is  liable  every  mo- 
ment to  be  thrown  into  one.  The  groans  of  millions  of  our  brethren, 
who  perish  under  the  knout  in  subterranean  dungeons,  and  are  sent 
away  to  the  remotest  ends  of  the  countries  of  our  oppressors,  sub- 
mitting to  all  the  sufferings  of  which  humanity  is  capable  of  enduring, 
have  deeply  struck  and  moved  our  hearts.  They  have  taken  away 
our  glory;  prohibited  our  language;  interdicted  the  profession  of 
the  faith  of  our  fathers.  They  oppose  insurmountable  barriers  to  the 
amelioration  of  our  social  state,  arm  brother  against  brother,  and  ca- 
lumniate the  most  honoured  children  of  our  country.  Brothers,  one 
step  more,  and  Poland  exists  no  longer.  Our  grand-children  will 
curse  our  memory  for  having  left  them  nothing,  in  one  of  the  finest 
countries  of  the  world,  but  deserts  and  ruins ;  for  having  left  our 
warlike  people  in  irons ;  for  having  forced  them  to  profess  a  foreign 
faith,  to  speak  a  strange  language,  and  for  having  reduced  them  to  be 
slaves  of  our  oppressors.  The  dust  of  our  fathers,  martyrs  of  the 
rights  of  the  nation,  cries  from  the  tomb  to  avenge  them.  Children 
at  the  breast  implore  us  to  preserve  for  them  the  country  that  God  has 
confided  to  us.  The  free  nations  of  the  world  invite  us  not  to  allow 
our  nationality  to  be  destroyed.  God  himself  invites  us, — he  who 
will  one  day  demand  an  account  of  our  stewardship.  We  are  twenty 
millions  !  let  us  rise  as  one  man,  and  no  force  on  earth  can  crush 
our  power. 
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"  We  shall  have  such  liberty  as  never  was  enjoyed  on  this  earth. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  conquer  a  focus  for  liberty  of  a  community, 
where  each  shall  enjoy  the  goods  of  the  earth  according  to  his  merit 
and  his  capacity.  Let  there  be  no  more  privileges,  but  each  Pole  find 
full  security  for  himself,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  let  him  who  is 
inferior  in  mind  or  body  find,  without  humliation,  the  infallible  aid 
of  the  nation,  which  shall  have  the  absolute  property  of  the  land 
which  to-day  is  only  enjoyed  by  some.  Interests  of  classes  and  castes 
thus  cease,  as  well  as  corvees  and  similar  rights,  and  those  who  shall 
fall  with  arms  in  their  hands  for  the  national  cause,  shall  obtain  an 
indemnity  in  land  or  national  goods.  Poles !  from  this  moment  we 
recognise  not  any  difference.  Let  us  henceforward  be  as  the  children 
of  one  mother,  of  justice;  of  one  father,  the  God  who  is  in  heaven. 
Let  us  invoke  his  aid  :  he  will  bless  our  arms,  and  give  us  victory. 
But,  in  order  to  draw  down  his  blessing,  we  must  not  sully  ourselves 
by  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  or  any  other  infamous  action ;  let  us  not 
treat  despotically  those  who  have  been  confided  to  us,  let  us  not  kill 
those  who  are  without  arms,  nor  such  as  do  not  think  with  ourselves, 
nor  strangers,  for  we  fight  not  with  people  but  with  their  oppressors. 
In  token  of  friendship  let  us  mount  the  national  cockade,  and  take 
the  following  oath : — 

44  4 1  swear  to  serve  Poland,  my  country,  by  council,  word,  and  ac- 
tion. I  swear  to  sacrifice  to  her  my  opinions,  my  life,  my  fortune. 
I  swear  absolute  obedience  to  the  national  government,  which  has 
been  erected  in  Cracow  the  22nd  of  this  month,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  in  the  house  of  Krystoforz,  and  to  all  the  authorities 
instituted  by  the  government  And  may  God  assist  me  to  keep  the 
vow.' 

"  This  manifesto  shall  be  inserted  in  the  government  journals,  sent 
into  all  Poland,  and  notified  in  all  the  churches  from  the  pulpit,  and 
in  all  the  communities  by  placards  in  public  places. 

44  Cracow,  Feb.  22,  1846.  "  Louis  Gorotowski." 

Decree. 

44  I.  The  government  of  the  revolution  being  absolute  for  all 
Poland,  and  responsible  towards  the  nation ; 

44  2.  Whoever  is  charged  by  the  government,  or  by  an  authority 
of  the  government,  to  exercise  an  employment  or  provisional  func- 
tions, must  exercise  them  under  pain  of  death. 

44  3.  Whoever,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  does  not,  within  24  hours 
after  the  proclamation  of  insurrection,  place  himself  under  the  local 
authority,  shall  be  taken  as  a  deserter  before  the  Council  of  War. 

44  4.  Pillage,  violence,  however  merited,  extortion  of  interests  or 
corvee,  active  resistance,  espionage,  misapplication  of  the  public 
funds,  or  their  employment  by  any  other  than  the  government,  shall 
be  punished  by  death. 

44  5.  Whoever  without  authority  of  government  shall  establish 
clubs  or  societies,  will  be  considered  as  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
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" 6.  Each  district  shall  establish  signals  of  communication,  to  be 
arranged  with  its  neighbour.  The  signals  are  to  be  composed  of 
long  rods  with  straw  steeped  in  pitch.  The  destruction  of  a  signal 
will  be  punished  with  death.  The  national  flag  is  white  and  purple. 
A  white  eagle  upon  a  purple  ground,  with  outspread  wings,  and  the 
head  turned  to  the  right  In  the  right  claw  a  crown  of  oak,  and  in 
the  left  a  crown  of  laurel.  The  eagle  is  the  seal  of  all  the  tribunals 
and  authorities  of  the  country. 

"  Louis  Gobzkowski, 
"  Jean  Lissowskt,  and 
"  Alexander  Grzeoorzewski, 
"  Cracow,  Feb.  23,  1846.  "  Charles  Grzegorzewski, 

Secretary  of  the  Government." 

At  this  most  momentous  crisis,  one  fraught  with  the  destinies 
of  an  heroic  nation, — whatever  the  result  of  the  contest  maj  ul- 
timately be, — it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  read  what  is  published 
in  "  Eastern  Europe,"  concerning  one  "who  is  the  avowed  chief  of 
that  nation,  and  may  be  called  (if  the  nation  should  will  it)  even 
to  a  more  exalted  office. 

"  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski  spent  a  portion  of  his  early  youth  in 
England,  studying  the  spirit  and  effects  of  constitutional  government 
in  the  school  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke;  he  returned  to  Poland  in  1791 
to  take  arms  against  Russia,  and  after  receiving  several  marks  of  dis- 
tinction for  his  gallantry,  continued  to  fight  under  the  banner  of  his 
country  till  the  suppression  of  its  independence.  Such  of  his  vast 
estates  as  were  within  the  Polish  territory  appropriated  by  Russia  were 
in  consequence  confiscated ;  and  it  was  only  through  the  intercession 
of  the  Court  of  Vienna  with  the  Empress  Catherine  that  these  posses- 
sions were  restored;  but  on  condition  that  Prince  Adam  and  his  bro- 
ther should  reside  as  hostages  in  St.  Petersburg.  Once  there,  she 
peremptorily  insisted  on  their  entering  the  service;  and  the  former 
was  attached  as  aide-de-camp  to  her  grandson  Alexander,  whose  fa- 
vour and  confidence  he  then  acquired,  and  continued  long  afterwards 
to  enjoy. 

"  He  has  throughout  his  life  been  steadily  guided  by  the  love  of  his 
country,  always  sacrificing  to  it  every  other  consideration.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  serve  its  interests  in  different  ways,  as  circumstances 
would  best  allow.  When  there  was  no  chance  of  obtaining  for  it  all 
he  wished,  or  all  to  which  it  was  entitled,  he  did  not  give  up  its  cause 
in  discouragement,  but  strove  unwearyingly  for  all  that  was  possible. 
In  early  life  he  was  captivated  with  the  liberality — which  he  had 
helped  to  inspire— of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  then  perhaps  sincerely 
expressed,  and  sought  to  secure  every  attainable  advantage  for  Poland 
when  its  independence  was  out  of  the  question.  At  the  congress  of 
Vienna  he  laboured  successfully  to  establish  for  his  country  at  least 
a  semblance  of  independence,  and  such  an  approach  to  it  as  promised 
to  leave  an  after-chance  of  something  better. 
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"  In  his  capacity  of  President  of  Public  Instruction,  he  laboured  so 
assiduously  and  successfully  to  instil  true  patriotic  feelings  into  the 
minds  of  the  Polish  youth,  that  Novosiltzof  charged  him,  in  a  de- 
spatch to  the  Emperor,  with '  hating  retarded  for  a  century  the  amal- 
gamation of  Poland  with  Mussia.' 

"  It  is  further  certain,  that  if  Prince  Adam  was  sometimes  mis- 
taken in  his  views  of  the  best  method  of  serving  his  country,  he  was 
at  others  exclusively  successful  in  so  doing,  since  during  the  years 
1803, 4,  5,  when  even  the  Polish  legion  had  ceased  to  exist,  he  alone 
had  the  good  fortune  of  rendering  it  eminent  services. 

"  To  the  impetus  and  direction  which  he  then  imparted  to  public 
instruction  is  probably  owing  much  of  the  intellectual  and  patriotic 
tendency  which  now  jointly  distinguishes  the  emigration.  Most  of 
its  celebrities  studied  like  Mitzkiavitch,  or  taught  like  Lelewel,  in 
universities  and  schools  founded  by  his  influence,  and  under  his  im- 
mediate direction. 

"  The  partisans  of  Prince  Adam  dwell  with  pride  on  the  display  of 
civil  courage  made  by  him  in  1 826,  when  after  the  revolt  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Nicholas  to  the  throne,  the  senate  of  Poland  was  convoked  to 
constitute  a  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  Poles 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  Czartory ski  was  at  the  time  travelling  in 
Italy,  where  he  had  retired  when  Alexander  began  his  reign  of  terror 
in  Poland,  but  he  instantly  returned  to  take  his  place  in  the  senate. 
This  body,  it  is  well  known,  with  a  single  exception  to  its  unanimity, 
acquitted  the  accused,  and  made  a  bold  report  to  the  Emperor,  in 
which  it  recalled  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  official 
declarations  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  his  speeches  to  the  diet, 
whereby  he  had  declared  the  kingdom  an  independent  state,  and  that 
the  Polish  provinces  were  intended  to  treble  the  extent  and  import- 
ance of  the  nascent  kingdom.  It  recalled  to  the  emperor  the  terms 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  oath  to  maintain  it,  which  he  was  vio- 
lating  together.  This  report,  made  in  the  name  of  the  dying  presi- 
dent Bielinski,  was  written  by  Prince  Adam. 

"  When  the  revolution  of  1830  broke  out,  he  entertained  the  con- 
viction that  the  moment  chosen  was  unpropitious ;  yet  sooner  than 
neglect  any  opportunity  which  might  possibly  lead  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  his  country,  he  joined  the  patriots  heart  and  soul,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  princely  fortune  and  the  high  position  he  was 
sacrificing. 

"  When  called  to  the  presidence  of  the  executive  pentarchy,  he  was 
frequently  in  the  field  during  the  sanguinary  campaign  or,  as  it  might 
perhaps  more  properly  be  termed,  campaigns  against  Diebitch  and 
Paskevitch ;  he  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Wawre,  of  Dembl,  and 
Iganie ;  and  after  he  bad  abdicated  his  office,  took  part  in  the  last 
success  of  the  Polish  arms  at  Miedzirzec. 

"  When  Warsaw  was  attacked,  he  inarched  up  with  the  army  of 
Ramorino,  vainly  attempting  its  relief.  When  this  corps  was  forced 
by  treble  forces  to  seek  refuge  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  Prince  Adam 
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crossed  the  Vistula  with  a  few  officers,  and  succeeded  in  joining  Ge- 
neral Rozytski  in  the  palatinate  of  Sandomir.  He  had  thus  succes- 
sively, when  their  cause  was  desperate,  joined  the  last  wrecks  of  the 
national  army ;  and  at  length,  driven  with  Rozytski  on  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic  (!)  of  Cracow,  he  only  quitted  that  city  when  the 
Russian  troops  were  entering  it 

"  He  thus  commenced  his  public  career  at  twenty,  fighting  against 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  the  age  of  sixty  overtook  him  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  were  striking  the  last  desperate  blows  for  its  free- 
dom against  the  same  oppressor. 

"  Since  the  expulsion  of  those  who  constitute  the  present  emigra- 
tion, it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Prince  Czartoryski  has  either 
been  chosen,  or  tacitly  allowed  by  its  members  of  all  parties,  to  act  in 
its  name  for  their  common  interest,  and  he  may  be  said  assiduously, 
skilfully,  and  successfully  to  have  assumed  the  direction  of  all  rela- 
tions entered  into  for  the  general  weal  of  this  body,  and  of  the  coun- 
try represented  by  them,  with  foreign  governments  and  parties. 

"  The  emigrants  of  all  shades  of  opinions  seem  to  have  left  this 
duty  to  him,  in  the  full  conviction  that  he  would  do  all  that  could  be 
done  in  this  respect ;  and  it  wonld  appear  that  their  flattering  confi- 
dence in  his  patriotism  and  activity  has  not  been  misplaced.  Through 
his  exertions  the  representative  assemblies  of  France  and  England 
have  been  urged  to  protest  against  the  Russian  occupation  of  Poland, 
and  ministers  to  commit  themselves  upon  this  subject.  His  efforts  have 
contributed  powerfully  to  the  dissemination  of  the  anti-Russian  feel- 
ing which  is  now  rising  amongst  the  Slavonians  beyond  the  Russian 
boundary,  and  particularly  amongst  those  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
Czartoryski,  in  his  younger  days,  when  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to 
Alexander,  and  full  of  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  the  youthful  poten- 
tate's liberalism  of  feeling,  had  entertained  the  thought — by  no  means 
novel  in  Russian  policy — of  gathering  all  the  Slavonic  nations  beneath 
the  sceptre  of  the  Tsar,  who  then  promised  to  devote  his  power  to  the 
glorious  task  of  civilizing  and  enfranchising  so  large  a  portion  of 
mankind.  With  this  view  he  had  formerly  opened  channels  of  com- 
munication with  these  Slavonic  branches,  and  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  their  feelings  and  condition,  which  proved  highlv  useful  to  him 
when  he  sought  to  expose  to  them  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Rus- 
sian cabinet. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  nation,  if  it  chose  a  constitutional 
chief,  to  do  otherwise,  from  his  unexceptional  position,  than  select 
Prince  Adam  for  that  office.  For  whom  else  could  they  choose,  at 
least  out  of  his  family,  even  if  his  virtues,  services,  experience,  and 
abilities  had  been  far  less  than  they  have  been  officially  pronounced 
to  be  by  the  enemies  of  his  country,  who,  in  the  contumacious  trial 
by  special  commission  which  confiscated  all  his  property  and  con- 
demned him  to  an  ignominious  death,  declared  in  the  counts  of  his 
i  ndictment, — 

"  ( That  the  exalted  station  of  the  prince,  the  illustrious  name  he 
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bore,  his  vast  fortune,  his  widely  extended  influence,  and  the  great 
abilities  commonly  attributed  to  him,  had  been  the  cause  why,  at  the 
moment  of  insurrection,  a  great  many  persons  had  watched  the  con- 
duct of  the  prince,  and  found  example  in  it.' 

"  As  to  that  with  which  the  prince  has  so  often  been  charged,  his 
diplomatic  negotiations,  it  is  quite  a  mistake  (though  one  sedulously 
encouraged  by  men  of  parties  opposed  to  him)  to  suppose  that  he  re- 
lied upon  these  in  themselves ;  he  knew,  and  always  inculcated  the 
opinion,  that  they  could  only  avail  if  supported  and  strengthened  by 
success  in  the  field.  Over  and  over  did  he  exhort  the  generals  in 
command  to  trust  to  arms  alone. 

"  It  is,  besides,  only  fair  to  state  that  the  diplomatic  negotiations 
into  which  Prince  Adam  entered, — as  mere  auxiliary  means,  according 
to  his  declaration, — though  unsuccessful,  were  far  from  being  ill- 
judged  in  their  direction ;  and  with  a  little  better  fortune,  or  if  push- 
ed a  little  further,  might  have  led  to  very  different  results.  c  Durez, 
durezjusqu'  auprintemps,  said  the  French  minister,  holding  out  a 
prospect  of  intervention. 

44  4  In  1836,  when  I  was  at  Howick  with  Prince  Czartoryski/  says 
a  correspondent  of  the  author,  *  Lord  Grey  declared  to  him,  that  had 
he  been  as  well  informed  on  Polish  matters  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion as  he  was  then  (in  1846),  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
would  not  have  remained  aloof.'  He  further  remarks  as  follows  on 
the  expression,  now  little  fitted  to  the  interests  of  his  house, — 

44  4  He  is,  it  is  true,  seventy-five  years  old ;  but  his  is  a  cruda  wn- 
disque  senectus.  He  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  rides 
often  on  horseback,  and  in  mind  is  as  active  and  vigorous  as  ever. 
He  belongs,  too,  to  a  family  remarkable  for  longevity.  His  father  was 
past  ninety-three  when  he  died;  his  mother,  the  famous  Princess 
Czartoryska,  died  only  ten  years  ago,  aged  ninety-six.' "  (vol.  ii., 
pp.  285-296.) 

Another  bright  trait  we  must  yet  mention  in  that  illustrious 
prince's  character :  it  is  connected  with  and  bearing  on  the  re- 
cent rising  in  Poland,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  in  what  high 
esteem  he  is  held  by  his  countrymen.  On  the  7th  of  March  last, 
those  who  profess  monarchical  and  constitutional  principles  among 
the  Poles,  and  who  constitute  by  far  the  most  respectable  majo- 
rity, appeared  in  a  numerous  deputation  at  the  H6tel  Lambert, 
the  prince's  residence  in  Paris,  presenting  him  an  address  ex- 
pressive of  their  union  and  perfect  confidence  in  him,  and  of 
their  readiness  to  yield,  in  this  juncture  of  affairs  in  their  coun- 
try, strict  obedience  to  his  commands  as  their  natural  leader. 
In  his  reply,  the  prince  did  homage  to  the  heroic  rising  which 
has  taken  place  on  several  points  in  Poland.  In  expressing  his 
gratitude,  however,  the  prince  explicitly  declared,  that  from  the 
period  of  the  foundation  of  the  monarchical  association  among  the 
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emigrants  to  the  present  moment,  whilst  he  rendered  justice  to 
the  spirit  of  order,  of  discipline,  and  of  devotion  of  its  members, 
he  had  ever  regretted  that  that  society,  whose  tendency  to  a  na» 
tional  independence  and  monarchical  doctrines  he  approved,  had 
thought  fit  to  extend  the  application  of  that  principle  to  his  per- 
son ;  so  that  whilst  it  was  only  an  idea,  it  deprived  his  life,  said 
the  prince,  of  that  character  which  it  was  his  ambition  to  acquire, 
that  of  the  purest  disinterestedness  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  likewise  could  not  forget  that,  at  present,  Poland  alone  could 
appoint  a  leader,  or  constitute  a  national  government*  He 
would  continue  to  serve  the  cause,  to  speak  to  foreign  nations  in 
the  name  of  Poland,  but  he  would  be  ready,  every  day,  to  give 
the  first  example  of  obedience  to  the  manifestations  of  the  na- 
tional will.  This  was  the  memorable  declaration  of  the  Polish 
prince ;  the  more  admired  as  it  was  disinterested  and  void  of  all 
ambitious  designs,  but  which,  it  is  feared,  will  cost  him  (at  least 
the  sad  threat  is  held  out  at  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment) the  loss  of  his  own  and  his  consort's  estates  in  Galicia, 
the  last  wreck  left  them  of  their  immense  fortune,  all  having  been 
confiscated  by  Russia.  Such  immense  sacrifices  are  entailed  in 
Poland  on  the  mere  expression  of  patriotic  sentiments,  and  on  all 
her  exalted  children.  The  very  excellence  of  an  individual  be- 
comes a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  despoilers,  and  is  apt  to  involve 
its  possessor  in  interminable  difficulties  and  perils. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  affairs  in  Poland  have  assumed  a 
gloomy  and  distressing  turn,  far  different  from  that  which  the 
patriots  anticipated,  and  the  friends  of  their  cause  hoped  for. 
From  all  appearances,  the  outbreak  was  ill-combined,  premature, 
without  a  sufficiently  influential  leader,  and  that  essential 
unity  of  operation  adequate  to  secure  it  permanent  success ;  it 
came  like  a  thunder-clap  on  the  emigrants  abroad,  who,  before 
the  Cracow  manifesto  reached  them,  were  not  aware  of  the 
enterprise,  and  could  afford  no  aid.  According  to  the  plan 
devised,  the  rising,  as  it  seems,  was  to  have  extended  over 
all  the  provinces  of  ancient  Poland,  and  to  have  broken  out 
simultaneously ;  and,  though  far  from  being  ripe,  it  took  place 
spontaneously  on  different  points,  patriotic  spirit  in  Poland  being 
every  where  awake  and  indestructible.  Discovered  by  Russian 
spies  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  it  was  rendered  abortive  in 
tne  Duchy  of  Posen  before  it  could  break  out.  It  manifested 
itself  in  its  greatest  force  in  Cracow,  but  that  ancient  capital  of 
Poland,  not  being  provided  with  any  outward  defence,  could  not, 
unsupported  as  it  was  from  without,  long  hold  out ;  and  after 
twelve  days  it  surrendered  to  the  troops  of  the  three  protecting 
Powers*     In  Galicia,  where  the  patriots  expected  to  find  their' 
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main  support,  they  met  with  the  greatest  disaster :  the  peasan- 
try, instead  of  joining  the  national  banner,  against  all  expecta* 
tion  turned  against  it,— not  from  any  aversion  or  out  of  fear,  as 
has  falsely  been  represented,  of  the  future  national  government, 
for,  in  the  above  cited  proclamation,  the  patriots  promised  them 
the  abolition  of  hateful  corvees,  grants  of  land,  equality  of  law, 
and  other  rights  important  to  their  class,  and  to  which  they  bad 
thus  pledged  themselves,  and  which  thev  would  have  fulfilled; 
but  tne  peasants,  to  their  great  dismay,  deserted  their  cause  out 
of  mere  cupidity  after  sordid  lucre,  the  prospect  of  which  Aus- 
trian authorities  held  out  to  them,  promising  money  for  every 
insurgent  they  would  bring  them,  alive  or  dead.  The  amount  of 
the  blood-money  offered  to  them  is  differently  stated,  two-hun- 
dred, forty,  twenty-five,  ten,  and  even  as  low  as  two  florins  per 
head.  German  papers  tried  to  deny,  for  the  honour  of  their 
national  character,  that  any  such  ignominious  price  was  offered 
-  by  the  Austrian  authorities ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  fact.  There  is  extant  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  of  one  thousand  florins  for  the  head  of  two  insurgent 
leaders,  one  of  whom  was,  in  consequence,  readily  apprehended 
by  the  peasants.*  This  want  of  the  commonest  foresight  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  in  Galicia  could  not  fail  to  produce  the 
most  deplorable  consequences,  by  exciting  cupidity ;  fierce  pas- 
sions were  aroused  among  the  ignorant  and  uncultivated  rustics, 
which  were  sufficient  to  involve,  as  they  have  involved,  the  entire 

Srovince  in  wholesale  carnage,  plunder,  and  devastation.  Nor 
id  they  stop  at  the  insurgents,  for  these  were  few,  and  had  been 
either  forced  back  to  Cracow,  or  retired  into  the  Carpathian 
Mountains;  but,  what  is  most  terrible,  the  misguided  men, 
having  once  got  a  taste  for  blood,  rushed  upon  the  castles  and 
the  manors  of  the  nobles  and  the  gentry,  and,  armed  with  their 
rustic  weapons, — as  hatchets,  scythes,  cudgels,  flails,  commenced 
their  execrable  work  of  mercilessly  murdering  whole  families  of 
gentry,  men,  women,  and  innocent  children;  in  fact,  all  that 
came  within  their  reach,  <qll  who  did  not  wear  their  own  coarse 
raiment,  or  spoke  not  their  idiom.  One  thousand  five  hundred 
nobles  and  landed  proprietors  are  reported  to  have  fallen  victims 
to  these  savages  ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  castles,  together  with 
numberless  manors  and  farm-houses,  have  become  a  heap  of 
ruin,  their  furniture  and  windows  broken,  and  all  deserted. 
Sicilian  vespers  have  excited  the  detestation  of  mankind ;  the 
Galician  massacres,  begun  under  the  sanction  and  at  the  insti- 
gation of  government,  and  still  continued,  will,  for  cruelty  and 
horrors,  figure  second  to  none  on  historical  record.     The  devas- 

*  The  document  of  the  offer  signed  by  the  Archduke,  was  dated  Lemberg, 
February  26th. 
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tation  is  not  terminated,  for  the  rustics  are  not  yet  disarmed,  and 
they  refuse  to  give  up  their  arms.  They  still,  in  imposing  bands, 
traverse  the  country  from  one  district  to  another,  assailing  tra- 
vellers and  ill-treating  them,  stopping  even  government  mails, 
which  are  now  accompanied  by  military  escorts.  They  seem  still 
to  defy  all  authorities,  civil  and  military ;  so  much  so,  that  in  se- 
veral places  where  the  latter  had  to  guard  the  remainder  of  the 
propertv  of  the  ruined  gentry,  they  themselves  have  been  attacked, 
and  fallen  victims  to  the  fury  of  other  parts  of  rustic  militia. 
They  appear  determined  not  to  disband  until  they  have  dictated 
terms  to  the  government,  and  obtained  their  conditions.  In  this 
respect,  from  all  we  can  learn,  they  are  high  in  their  pretensions. 
Nothing  less,  it  seems,  would  satisfy  these  new  heroic  protectors 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  than  the  division  of  half  the  demesnes 
of  their  murdered  proprietors  among  them,  exemption  from  the 
robot  and  all  taxation  and  military  service, — a  pretty  good  list  of 
demands  on  the  Metternkh  Cabinet,  hitherto  inaccessible  and 
hostile  to  all  concessions,  from  whatever  quarter  they  were 
directed  to  it. 

In  scrutinizing  the  government,  what  was  its  conduct  amidst  all 
these  horrible  scenes,  or,  as  some  unwittingly  term  them,  jacque- 
rie, for  the  purpose,  as  it  seems,  to  detract  from  the  gravity  of 
their  nature  ?  We  understand  that  the  object  of  all  government 
is  to  ensure  safety  and  protection  to  its  subjects,  without  excep- 
tion. It  is  every  government's  duty  to  accomplish  this,  and 
ought  to  be  also  its  aim.  But  do  we  find  that  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment has  been  endeavouring  to  attain  that  aim  ?  Decidedly 
not.  Having,  since  the  beginning  of  its  oppressive  sway  over 
Galicia,  pursued  the  trivial  and  fiendish  maxim  of  divide  et  impera, 
common  to  all  despotic  policy,  it  has  set  class  against  class,  and 
planted  distrust  and  hatred  amidst  them.  This  was,  in  particular, 
evinced  in  the  latter  transactions ;  for  while  the  higher  orders,  on 
the  one  hand,  were  endeavouring  to  disseminate  amidst  the  lower 
classes  national  feelings  and  attachments  to  their  country,  the 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  to  counteract  all  these  attempts, 
is  accused  of  having  disseminated  among  them  communistic  doc- 
trines through  its  secret  agents.  We  do  not  say,  that  some 
emissaries  of  the  democratic  Polish  party  from  France  may  not 
have  been  in  the  plot;  but  old  soldiers  dismissed  from  the  Au- 
strian army,  and  settled  in  the  villages,  mainly  contributed  to  the 
propagation  of  those  dangerous  principles  among  the  peasantry. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  government  was  cognizant 
of  all,  and  when  the  nobles  insisted,  year  after  year,  and  after  last 
year,  in  the  tdiet  at  Lemberg  more  urgently  than  ever,  on  some 
urbanian  changes  and  concessions  being  made  to  the  peasantry,  no 
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benefits  whatever  being  allowed  to  be  conceded  to  that  class 
without  previous  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  crown,  the 
government,  instead  of  yielding  to  their  reiterated  solicitations, 
sent  them  off  with  evasive  answers,  and  the  question  being  urged 
on  it  anew  last  year,  it  startled  the  nobles  with  disclosures  and 
effects  of  communism,  evidently  knowing  its  extent  and  force. 
On  the  first  tocsin  of  the  rising  of  Cracow,  the  Austrian  garrison 
most  unaccountably  retired  to  Podgorze  without  attempting  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  to  put  it  down ;  but,  when  once  safe  there, 
and  when  pursued  by  the  insurgents,  regular  troops  were  seen 
mixed  up  with  the  peasants,  and  the  latter  the  most  valiant  de- 
fenders of  the  throne  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg— old  soldiers  m 
peasant  costume  leading  them  against  the  insurgents ;  even  a 
corps  of  light  cavalry  was  formed  of  them,  which  was  commanded 
by  soldiers  in  disguise,  as  if  to  train  them  to  effectual  campaigns. 
Bloody  and  frightful  as  that  campaign  has  proved  to  be,  has  the 
Austrian  governmeut  become  at  all  aware  of  the  great  error  it 
has  committed,  and  of  its  dereliction  of  duty  as  a  civilized  govern- 
ment ?  Does  it  feel  repentant  for  any  of  its  acts,  or  does  it  even 
for  a  moment  reflect,  that  having  a  standing  army  of  300,000 
men  at  its  disposal,  it  would  have  acted  more  consistently  to 
have  employed  it  to  punish  a  handful  of  the  Cracow  insurgents, 
to  have  protected  the  inoffensive,  and  kept  in  check  the  remain- 
der? Would  it  not  have  been  more  creditable  to  the  crown,  and 
more  salutary  to  the  country,  had  the  government  pursued  its 
regular  course,  than  to  have  thus  exposed  the  whole  of  a  pro- 
vince to  the  unbridled  passions  of  a  rude  populace ;  delegating  to 
them  the  power  of  accusers,  of  judges,  and  of  executioners  ?  Of 
all  this  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  has  not  the  least  conception,  and 
it  seems  not  the  most  distant  idea.  In  his  congratulatory  address, 
dated  12th  of  March,  on  the  happy  re-establishment  of  peace  in  the 
province,— which,  as.it  has  been  observed, is  far  from  being  peace- 
able,—Europe  heard  him  eulogize  the  local  authorities,  who 
were  concerned  and  had  directed  the  bloody  saturnalia,  "for 
their  presence  of  mini  and  their  fidelity  in  accomplishing  their 
duty."  The  fierce  butchers  in  that  awful  scene,  the  savage 
boors,  he  terms  "  faithful  Galicians:"  men  of  their  stamp,  and 
for  similar  outrages,  the  writer  of  this  has  seen  in  1831,  in  Hun- 
gary, dangling  from  fifty  gibbets.  This  identical  instance  of  se- 
vere justice,  which  fifteen  years  ago  was  punished  as  a  crime,  and 
which  to-day  is  praised  as  "  loyalty,"  was  likewise  witnessed  and 
described  by  the  intelligent  author  of  "  Austria  and  the  Austri* 
ans."  It  is  difficult  to  judge  rightly  of  the  exact  sentiments 
contained  in  that  precious  document  of  imperial  composition 
without  seeing  and  reading,  at  least,  a  morsel  of  it.     It  will  be 
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found  worthy  of  the  offspring  of  a  royal  race,  distinguished  for  its 
total  want  of  any  generous  impulse  or  nobler  feelings,  and  be- 
come almost  proverbial  for  its  hereditary  imbecility.  Ferdinand 
X,  or  is  made  to  say  by  his  minister  Metternich,  to  the  brur 
;ed  peasants,  while  these  are  sitting,  as  we  imagine  them, 
Marius-fike,  on  the  smoking  ruins  of  then*  lords'  castles,  with  the 
mangled  and  mouldering  corses  of  their  lords'  wives  and  children 
scattered  around — corses  of  the  gentle,  the  pure,  and  the  inno- 
cent, without  any  friendly  hand  to  bury  them, — rapacious  beasts 
and  birds  prowling  around,  and  perhaps  tearing  to  pieces  what 
was  angel-like  and  dear, — 

"My  heart  longs  to  thank"  speaks  this  heartless*  man,  "  my  welU 
beloved  Galicians  for  their  loyalty  and  unshaken  fidelity  to  their  so- 
vereign. Your  devotedness,  your  desire  to  maintain  public  order 
inviolate,  have  led  you  to  pursue  this  course;  and  now  that  the 
projects  of  the  enemies  of  public  order  have  ended  in  their  ruin,  you 
will  return  to  your  ordinary  occupations  ;  you  will  prove,  in  short, 
by  the  rigid  performance  of  your  duties  as  subjects,  that  if  you 
know  how  to  fight  for  the  maintenance  of  the  laves,  you  likewise 
will  know  how  to  respect  them  by  your  obedience  and  submission  to 
them. 

"  Vienna,  March  12,  1846.  "  Ferdinand." 

"  Donnez-moi  800  Neapolitains,  avec  un  poignard  k  la  main, 
et  je  traverserai  toute  la  France,"  said  Marat.  The  same  Marat 
used  to  repeat  daily,  in  a  paper  published  by  him,  that  six 
thousand  heads  of  gentlemen  must  smk  on  the  scaffold,  in  order 
to  secure  the  success  of  the  revolution.  A  human  sacrifice, 
which  was  thus  required  in  France  by  a  terrorist  as  due  to  the 
revolution,  which,  nowever,  passed  off  like  a  dream  of  a  mad 
visionary, — this  sacrifice,  the  world  learns,  has  been  carried  into 
effect  successfully  by  the  absolute  Ferdinand,  in  honour  of 
legitimacy.  Fifteen  hundred  nobles  have  already  perished  in 
Galicia  by  the  instruments  of  his  government.  If  his  Imperial 
brain  should  continue  thus  successfully  the  levelling  system  in 
Bohemia  and  Hungary, — as  for  aught  we  know  he  will, — and  the 
compliment  he  has  so  nicely  paid  to  his  "  well-beloved  Galicians" 
be  not  altogether  lost  on  their  neighbours,  we  might  yet  live 
long  enough  to  see  Marat's  sacrifice  of  six  thousand  gentlemen 
completed ;  and  even  revolutionary  Marat  himself  outstripped 
by  Ferdinand  the  legitimate  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Russia,  to  her  honour,  when  General  Neidhart  brutally  set  a 
price  on  the  head  of  the  heroic  Shamyl,  disowned  the  procla- 
mation as  too  barbarous  for  civilized  nations.  Shamyl  wittily 
returned  a  reply,  that  he  was  much  obliged  for  the  value 
General    Neidhart  set  upon  his  head,    and  only  regretted  he 
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could  not  return  the  compliment.  What  price  shall  we  set 
on  Ferdinand's  of  Austria?  Verily,  for  such  a  frontispiece  as 
his  portrait  exhibits  we  would  not  give  even  fairy  gold. 

Herewith  we  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  present  state  of 
Eastern  Europe.    It  is  most  deplorable  to  witness  the  central 
portion  of  it,  namely,  ill-fated  Poland,  possessing  no  other  form 
of  government  but  that  of  martial  law,  and  its  concomitant 
rigour.    The  whole  of  it,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  three  Cabinets 
of  the  North  be  it  said,  is  at  this  moment  groaning  under  harsh 
jurisdiction,  destructive  of  personal  security,  of  social  order,  and 
revolting  to  human  feeling.     As  it  was  prognosticated  by.  the 
author  of  Eastern  Europe  in  his  book,  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  signs  of  the  time,  and  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the 
Slavonic  population,  which  he  possessed  and  well  understood, 
so  it  really  came  to  pass,  though  his  notion  of  any  such  coming 
events  casting  their  shadows  before  was  at  first  ridiculed  as 
being  merely  visionary  by  the  press.    From  the  Wartha  to  the 
Dnieper,  from  the  Dwina  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  the 
people  inhabiting  those  extensive  plains  may  be  said  to  be 
writhing  under  violent  political  convulsions ;  the  South  exhibits 
every  where  a  fearful  scene  of  the  slaughtered  and  the  slaugh- 
terers ;   and  in  other  parts  the  three  potentates  of  the  North 
are  vying  who  will  surrender  most  delinquents  to  their  separate 
or  joint  sanguinary  tribunals,  who  shall  furnish  most  victims  for 
either  the  knout,  the  block,  the  gallows,  or  the  galleys.    Even 
the  dead  are  hardly  allowed  repose ;  according  to  new  regula- 
tions at  Cracow,  before  burying  them,  coffins  must  be  re-opened 
and  examined  by  the  police  agents,  lest  any  of  the  living  escape 
in  them.     The  ordinary  prisons  are  not  sufficient  to  hold  all  the 
captives ;  monasteries  and  convents,  after  being  emptied  of  their 
inmates,  are  taken  in    requisition  as  prisons  to  lock-up  the 
so-called  traitors  in  their  cells.     One  of  the  Galician  towns, — 
Tarnow,  is  described  as  forming  a  vast  prison,  from  the  number 
of  offenders  confined  within  its  walls.     Many  castles  of  the 
nobles,  who  were  cruelly  butchered  by  the  peasants,  are  em- 
ployed for  that  same  purpose.     Even  tne  castle  once  belonging 
to  John  Sobieski,  the  saviour  of  Vienna,  has  the  ill  fete  of  now 
being  changed  into  a  state  prison,  where  many  a  descendant  of 
those  chivalric  nobles  who  had  valiantly  fought  before  the  walls 
of  the  Austrian  capital,  pines  and  languishes.     Pressed  for 
space,  we  reluctantly  lay  down  our  pen,  without  either  propos- 
ing by  what  means  alleviation  to  so  much  suffering  may  be  ten- 
dered, or  what  check  put  to  such  outrages  on  humanity.     This 
we  are  compelled  to  leave  for  further  consideration.    In  the 
mean  while  we  rejoice  at  the  increase  of  sympathy  throughout 
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Europe  with  the  fate  of  her  Eastern  portion ;  'that  warm  appeals 
are  every  where  circulating  in  her  behalf;  that  eloquent  yokes 
are  raised  in  the  parliaments  of  nations  in  her  defence ;  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  it  is  hoped  Cabinets  of 
Western  Nations  will  intercede  between  the  despots  and  the 
suffering  parties;  and,  finally,  that  in  churches,  prayers  are 
offered  to  God  for  the  liberation  of  a  nation  distinguished  for 
its  patriotism  and  political  martyrdom.  We  rejoice  m  the  con- 
viction spreading  wide  among  the  European  public,  that  when 
one  of  the  memoers  of  the  Christian  family  of  nations  is  bleed- 
ing, the  others  must  likewise  bleed;  and  that  when  freedom 
in  any  country  is  agonized,  all  free  nations  must  also  feel  a 
deadly  pang. 

"  The  partition  of  Poland,"  as  Baron  Gagern  well  observes, 
in  his  *  Critical  Essay  on  International  Law,'  "  is  the  night- 
mare which  oppresses  our  history,  our  morality,  our  peace; 
which  weighs  upon  our  future,  and  manacles  the  law  of  nations. 
This  threefold  partition,  this  special  interest,  has  since  pro- 
duced an  apparent  system  of  alliances,  neither  natural  nor  sin- 
cere. In  the  foreground  and  in  the  background,  there  is  no 
other  motive  but  mutual  guarantee  of  the  spoil,  of  the  fleece  in 
the  grasp  of  eagles."  The  holding  of  Poland  by  so  bad  a  title, 
will  weigh  as  an  everlasting  stain  on  Europe*  On  illegitimate 
possession,  legitimate  revolution  is  attendant,  which,  like  a  bad 
conscience,  will  leave  Europe  no  repose :  and  the  unlawful  pos- 
session of  Poland  by  the  present  occupiers,  will  indelibly  stig- 
matize them, — nay,  they  have  recently  been  designated  in  the 
French  Chambers,  as  "  sanguinary  idols;"  to  which  cognomen 
their  present  conduct  in  Poland  has  fully  entitled  them.  The 
affairs  of  Eastern  Europe  want  arrangement ;  but  servile  pleni- 
potentiaries from  two  truculent  Emperors,  such  as  have  repaired 
to  the  Prussian  Capital,  will  not  settle  them.  The  combined 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  Councils  of  Europe  can  alone  accom- 
plish this  end ;  and  they  can  only  do  it  by  the  recognition  of  the 
just  rights  and  liberties  of  Poland. 
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Art.  IX. — Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  Bokhara,  in  the  years 
1843—1845,  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and 
Captain  Conolh/*  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Third  Edition.    London:  Parker,  1S&6. 

Ghengis  Khan  was  said  to  have  been  born  of  the  Sun,  in  a 
somewhat  peculiar  fashion.     We  lean  to  the  same  hypothesis 
with  respect  to  Dr.  Wolf£  for  assuredly  no  where  do  we  see  so 
vivid  an  East  as  brightens  in  his  pages.     The  work  before,  us 
which  we  noticed  in  our  6th  voL  at  pp.  166 — 269,  has  been 
much  modified,  improved,  and  enlarged  by  the  Rev.  Doctor;  and 
his  zeal  has  excited  such  a  commotion  in  England,  that  we 
really  do  believe  English  envovs  will,  in  future,  be  better  seen 
to  than  the  two  in  behalf  of  whom  Dr.  Wolff  proceeded  to 
Bokhara,  and  a  third,  whose  death  was  also  ascertained  by 
his  mission,  Lieut.  Wyburd.     Our  readers  will  be  delighted  to 
learn,  that,  although  neither  of  the  three  sources  from  which  we 
anticipated  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Wolff, — the  Missionary  world, 
the  See  of  London,   (especially  devoted  to  the  overseeing  of 
foreign  parts,)  and  Government,— has,  in  the  slightest  decree,, 
requited  him  for  his  labours ;  yet  has  a  private  inend,  Colonel 
Michel,  partially  supplied  their  defects,  by  giving  Dr.  Wolff  a 
small  living,  valued  at  £200  per  annum,  without  a  house.     The 
worthy  Doctor  has,  consequently,  been  obliged  to  mortgage 
his  little  living,  by  borrowing  of  the  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  four 
years  of  the  gross  value  to  build  a  vicarage  at  Isle  Brewers,  in 
Somersetshire.     Can  such  a  state  of  things  as   the  Church  at 
present  exhibits  continue?     Will  not  the  palpable  injustice  of 
the  present  system  ruin  any  polity?    £30,000  of  church  money 
are  consumed  in  the  purchase  of  a  palace  for  a  Bishop,  well  able 
to  pay  for  his  house  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  episcopate; 
and  the  learned  soul-devoted  missionary  Dr.  Wolff,  who  has  a 
world-wide  reputation,  has  to  give  up  out  of  his  small  living 
a  large  annual  portion  to  procure  a  roof  to  shelter  his  head. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  crying  case  of  the  poor  Presbyter  body, 
in  opposition  to  the  unduly  enriched  Episcopal.     Not  a  single 
incumbent  of  any  new  church  throughout  the  kingdom  has  the 
opportunity  of  borrowing  one  farthing  to  purchase  a  house, 
since  he  cannot  offer  any  other  security  than  pew-rents  and 
fees;  and  not  a  step  is  taken  in  the  house  by  the  bishops,  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  fund,  to  meet 
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the  increasing  demands  of  the  times.  It  appears  that  the  funds 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  are  also  strictly  confined  to 
aiding  livings  under  £200  per  annum, — a  very  proper  measure ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  followed,  in  strict  justice,  oy  the  absolute 
negative  of  any  funds  for  estates  or  palaces  to  bishops  at  all* 
The  equalized  revenues  of  the  Sees  admit  of  this  being  done 
out  of  the  episcopacy  itself;  and  we  trust  Sir  R.  Peel  will  not 
allow  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  mostly  bishops,  in  the 
present  fearful  state  of  non-residence  from  want  of  any  fitting 
residence,  to  proceed  pari  passu  with  this  wanton  expenditure 
of  the  Church  s  treasure.  If,  however,  it  be  any  satisfaction  to 
Dr.  Wolff  to  know  that  thousands  of  the  clergy  are  not  even 
in  so  favourable  a  position  as  himself,  he  may  take  that  for 
granted. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  in  the  present  brief  paper,  to  do  more 
than  indicate  certain  points  in  connexion  with  our  assertions  in 
a  previous  volume,  which  will  materially  carry  out,  explain,  and 
enlarge  the  view  we  were  then  enabled  to  lay  before  the  public 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Foreign  department  of  the  Government  in 
the  affair  of  our  envoys  at  Bokhara.  There  is  not  one  point  in 
the  view  we  entertained  then  which  we  are  not  fully  prepared  to 
substantiate  now ;  but  before  we  proceed  to  this  point,  we  shall 
simply  run  over  the  volume  before  us,  distinguishing  its  additions 
and  emendations  from  the  two  former  editions. 

The  brief  notice  of  Ephrem  Syrus  will  be  read  with  interest. 
This  Ephrem  Syrus  was  born  in  the  birth-place  of  Abraham,  the 
ancient  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  vi- 
cinity, now  called  Edessa,  a.d.  370.  Assemanni  asserts  that  he 
was  born  at  Nisibin,  the  Acad  of  Genesis  x.  10.  He  became  the 
disciple  of  the  Bishop  of  Nisibin,  and  one  of  the  most  deeply 
read  in  Scripture  of  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Syrian  church;  The 
churches  of  the  Maronites,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  the  Syrians 
in  Mesopotamia,  daily  use  his  form  of  prayers.  He  died  a  simple 
deacon  in  that  church.  We  subjoin  two  extremely  characteristic 
anecdotes  of  him. 

"  When  Ephrem  Syrus  came  near  Orfa,  he  besought  God  that  the 
first  person  which  he  should  meet,  should  tell  him  something  from 
the  holy  Scripture.  The  first  person  he  met  with  was  a  woman  of 
bad  character ;  he  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  then,  sorrowful, 
looked  away  from  her,  afflicted  that  his  prayer  had  not  been  heard. 
The  woman,  who  observed  that  after  he  had  looked  at  her  he  became 
thoughtful,  put  herself  in  his  way,  and  looked  at  him.  He  asked  her 
why  she  stood  before  him  ?  She  replied,  *  I  have  a  right  to  do  so, 
for  I  was  taken  from  thee,  as  thou  art  a  man ;  and  thou  lookest  upon 
tlie  earth,  from  which  thou  hast  been  taken  ! '  Ephrem  was  astonished 
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that  God  had  heard  his  prayer  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner,— 
that  the  first  whom  he  was  to  meet  should  tell  him  something  from 
Scripture." 
The  other  anecdote  is  still  more  characteristic  of  the  man. 

"  When  he  had  taken  a  house  in  the  city,  he  observed  that  a  co- 
quet lived  near  him,  who  was  able  to  look  from  her  window  into  his 
room.  She  called  to  him,  *  My  father,  give  me  thy  blessing.9  He 
went  to  the  window :  when  he  perceived  the  woman  he  said,  *  I  pray 
God  that  he  may  bless  thee ! '  She  asked  whether  he  was  not  in 
want  of  any  thing  in  his  lodging  ?  '  Yes/  he  replied ;  '  some  stones 
and  clay,  in  order  to  wall  up  the  window  through  which  thou  art  able 
to  look.' — 'Thou  treatest  me  harshly/  she  replied.  'I  should 
like  to  become  intimate  with  thee,  and  thou  art  averse  to  speak  with 
me.' — '  Well/  Ephrem  replied,  *  come  with  me  to  the  public  mar* 
ket-place.'  She  replied,  '  Should  we  not  be  ashamed  there,  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  people  ?  * — *  If/  he  replied,  *  we  have  reason 
to  be  ashamed  before  men,  have  we  not  rather  more  reason  to  be 
ashamed  before  God,  who  looks  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  our 
hearts  ? '  The  woman  was  touched,  the  ray  of  mercy  shone  through 
her  heart,  she  repented ;  he  read  with  her  the  Scripture,  and  she  died 
a  penitent  woman." 

The  following  passage  forms  another  link  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence to  which  we  have  alluded  in  former  articles,  proving  the 
falsity  of  the  statement  of  Saleh  Muhammed,  the  Akhund  Zadeh, 
on  whom  Government  reposed  implicit  reliance,  as  to  the  fact  of 
the  execution  of  the  envoys. 

"  I  think  it  right  to  add,  that  Colonel  Sheil  did  not  entertain  a 
firm  conviction  of  the  death  of  the  envoys ;  since,  before  my  depar- 
ture from  Teheraun,  his  mind  was  by  no  means  made  up  upon  the 
question,  and  after  I  had  quitted,  his  letter  to  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment is  still  less  so.  This  letter  contained  the  information  of  a 
native  of  Teheraun,  named  Jacoob,  who  was  released  from  captivity 
at  Khokand  by  Captain  Conolly,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Bokhara. 
His  evidence  reduced  that  on  which  government  depended,  Saleh 
Muhammed's,  to  a  nullity.  When  the  two  officers  were  thrown  into 
prison,  he  shared  their  fate,  being  imprisoned  with  them.  He  remain- 
ed a  year  and  upwards  at  Bokhara,  and  there  witnessed  the  execution 
of  Captain  Conolly's  Greek  servant,  Youssouf.  He  stated,  that  during 
this  year,  1842,  no  public  execution  had  taken  place,  or  at  least  he  had 
not  heard  of  any,  and  he  could  not  have  failed  to  do  so  had  the  event 
occurred.  This  important  evidence  proved  Saleh  Muhammed  to-  be 
wrong  in  his  date  of  the  execution,  1842 :  nay,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  ad- 
mitted in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  more  recent  account* 
confirmed  the  impression  that  no  public  execution  had  taken  place. 
Jacoob  expressed  a  strong  hope  that  Stoddart  was  living,  but  owned 
that  Conolly  was  considered  as  a  spy.    Jacoob  further  stated,*  that 
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the  execution  of  Youssouf  was  on  a  Friday,  the  day  on  which  Saleh 
Muhammed  mentions  the  execution  of  the  officers. 

"  The  narrative  of  Rajab,  my  servant,  fully  confirmed  this  state- 
ment. There  was,  in  effect,  no  evidence  of  their  death  of  a  clear  cha- 
racter until  I  procured  the  official  report  from  the  Ameer." 

The  more  an  attentive  observer  watches  Dr.  Wolff,  the  further 
will  he  see  grounds  to  believe  his  repeated  assertion,  that  these 
officers  would  both  have  been  saved  by  timely  and  decided  aid 
from  Government ;  and  we  shall  confirm  this  view  by  other  pas- 
sages, which  completely  substantiate  the  necessity  that  existed 
for  prompt  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Stoddart  and  Conolly 
committee,  and  for  the  energetic  proceedings  in  England  and 
Russia  adopted  by  Captain  Grover.  The  officers  were,  in  effect, 
sacrificed  by  the  want  of  energy  and  penetration  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Ins  agents  on  the  part  of  our  resident  at  Teheraun. 
He  appears  always  to  have  employed  those  whom  he  ought  not, 
and  never  to  have  employed  those  that  he  both  ought  and  could 
have  trusted.  In  fact,  the  following  anecdote  will  clearly  prove 
what  kind  of  a  person  Colonel  Sheil  consigned  Dr.Wolff  to,  on  his 
arrival  at  Bokhara.  He  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation  to 
a  villanous  Kuzzilbash,  the  sworn  foe  of  England,  Abdul  Samut 
Khan,  Nayeb,  or  lieutenant,  of  the  Ameer. 

"  Abdul  Samut  Khan  related  to  me  the  murder  of  Todderweis  in 
the  following  manner :  *  Now  think,  Mullah  Joseph  Wolff,  what  a 
tyrant  the  Ameer  is.  Todderweis,  a  German,  wrote  to  me  from 
Heraut,  that  he  wished  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Ameer. 
I  wrote  to  him  that  he  should  not  come  ;  but  in  spite  of  my  warning, 
he  set  out  for  Bokhara.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  the  frontier,  he  was 
blindfolded,  brought  to  Bokhara,  and  without  my  being  allowed  to 
see  him,  he  was  put  to  death.  If  I  could  have  seen  him,  or  spoken  to 
him,  I  might  have  saved  him ;  but  you  Europeans  are  suspicious,  and 
Todderweis  did  not  even  use  my  name.'  Now,  on  my  arrival  at  Te- 
heraun I  found  Todderweis  alive,  who  told  me  that  Abdul  Samut 
Khan  had  most  particularly  urged  him  to  come  to  Bokhara ;  but 
when  he  (Todderweis)  heard  of  the  death  of  Stoddart  and  Conolly, 
he  changed  his  mind  and  did  not  go,  though  he  had  written  to 
Abdul  Samut  Khan  that  he  was  preparing  to  set  out.  However, 
another  European  went  instead  of  him,  *  who  was  immediately  seized, 
blindfolded,  brought  to  Bokhara,  and  put  to  death,  as  Yar  Muham- 
med Khan  told  me.'  This  is  the  account  of  Todderweis.  It  agrees 
with  what  I  heard  from  several  Usbecks  at  Bokhara,  that  Abdul 
Samut  Khan  triumphantly  said,  when  the  European  from  Heraut  was 
executed,  *  I  deceived  him,  and  made  the  Infidel  come  here.'  He 
did  so,  and  then  denounced  him  as  a  spy,  and  therefore  he  was  blind- 
folded and  executed ;  and  as  Abdul  Samut  Khan's  intended  victim 
was  Todderweis,  he  supposed  that  he  had  entrapped  his  former  friend, 
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and  not  a  total  stranger.    The  infamous  character  of  the  Nayeb  is 
only  the  more  apparent  from  this  change  of  circumstances." 

We  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Wolff,  that  the  change  of  circumstan- 
ces does  not  diminish  the  atrocity  of  this  murder;  but  we  trust 
the  "  vestigia  nulla  retrorsum  n  will  teach  all  curious  travellers 
not  to  venture  too  near  this  den  of  villany,  unless  shielded  by  the 
holiness  of  character,  the  purity  of  purpose,  the  thorough  East- 
ern knowledge,  and  the  prudence  of  demeanour  that  constituted 
Dr.  WolfFs  defence,  even  against  the  tyrant  Ameer  himself. 

The  following  extract  is  peculiarly  illustrative  of  Dr.  WolfFs 
manner  of  writing,  who  is  remarkably  just  in  his  parallels.  The 
mercenary  Turkomauns  said  to  him  one  day,  after  he  had  given 
them  money,  that  rich  people  are  possessors  of  heads  and  «n- 
der standing.  His  remarks  on  this  matter  are  both  quaint  and 
curious* 

"  This  is  the  Turkomaun  idiom,  and  answers  to  our  capitalist,  and 
for  the  same  reason  in  both  tongues.  Capital  is  derived  from  caput, 
i.  e.  head,  the  understanding,  and  by  understanding  we  acquire  the 
possession  of  money,  and  by  money  we  obtain  understanding ;  and 
thus  money  is  a  capital  thing.  It  allures  us  with  the  words  of  the 
serpent,  '  He  that  eateth  of  this  tree,  his  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and 
he  shall  be  like  gods,  (the  artful  old  polytheist,)  knowing  good  and 
evil.'  He  that  eats  of  that  fruit  will  be  considered  happy,  and  a 
man  of  intellect.  His  eyes  shall  be  opened,  so  that  he  shall  obtain 
new  views  of  things, — of  religion,  truth,  humility,  and  abstinence. 
He  shall  be  like  the  gods,  for  he  shall  be  numbered  among  the 
powerful  and  mighty.  Incense  is  offered  unto  him,  hopes  are  enter- 
tained of  him,  and  he  is  worshipped.  He  is  himself  no  longer  in 
need  of  much  of  the  assistance  of  God,  he  thinks,  as  other  men  are  : 
he  knows  good  and  evil.  One  thing  with  him,  however,  is  the  thing, 
and  this  he  possesses :  he  is  a  capitalist,  or  .in  Turkomaun  idiom  a 
head-holder.  If  one  speaks  of  a  physician,  his  art  is  praised,  his 
talent,  his  industry ;  but,  as  the  climax  of  all,  men  say,  *  He  will 
make  his  fortune,  become  a  capitalist!'  If  the  discourse  turn  on  a 
lawyer,  the  same  measure  is  applied,  and  a  Sir  William  Follett  dies  a 
capitalist  *  Every  thing  is  obedient  to  money,'  says  many  an  ancient 
writer,  and  owns  its  headship.  This,  however,  will  not  always  be 
the  measure  of  might. ' 

'  Needs  must  the  serpent  soon  his  capital  bruise 
Expect  with  mortal  pain.' " — Milton. 

But,  amid  the  additions  which  Dr.  Wolff  has  made  to  the  pre* 
sent  volume,  few  will  add  greater  interest  than  the  pages  he  has 
devoted  to  the  life  of  Timur.  We  shall  condense  the  materials 
of  this,  and  furnish  our  readers  with  extracts  from  it,  to  give 
them  a  full  idea  of  the  powerful  style  in  which  it  is  written. 
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Timur  derived  his  first  name  from  iron,  that  of  Timur  Lank,  or 
Timur  the  lame,  Tamerlane,  from  a  wound  he  received  at  the 
siege  of  Sistan.  He  was  the  son  of  Tharagays,  who  descended 
from  Ghengis  Khan.  The  Persian  historians  say  of  him,  that  he 
was  not  only  a  world-conqueror,  but  a  world-holder.  We  ex- 
tract his  character  and  personal  appearance,  and  in  Dr.  Wolff's 
own  words. 

"  He  was  of  great  stature,  of  an  extraordinary  large  head,  open 
forehead,  of  a  beautiful  red  and  white  complexion,  and  with  long 
hair — white  from  his  birth,  like  Zal,  the  renowned  hero  of  Persian 
history.  In  his  ears  he  wore  two  diamonds  of  great  value.  He  was 
of  a  serious  and  gloomy  expression  of  countenance,  an  enemy  to 
every  joke  or  jest,  but  especially  to  falsehood,  which  he  hated  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  preferred  a  disagreeable  truth  to  an  agreeable 
lie, — in  this  respect  far  different  from  the  character  of  Alexander, 
who  put  to  death  Clitus,  his  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  as  well 
as  the  philosopher  Callisthenes,  for  uttering  disagreeable  truths  to 
him.  Timur  never  relinquished  his  purpose  or  countermanded  his 
order ;  never  regretted  the  past,  nor  rejoiced  in  the  anticipation  of 
the  future ;  he  neither  loved  poets  nor  buffoons,  but  physicians,  as- 
tronomers, and  lawyers,  whom  he  frequently  desired  to  carry  on 
discussions  in  his  presence ;  but  most  particularly  he  loved  those 
derveeshes  whose  fame  of  sanctity  paved  his  way  to  victory  by  their 
blessing.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  chess,  in  which  he  excelled ;  and 
from  the  famous  move,  *  Castling  the  King/  his  beloved  son  received 
the  name  *  Shah  Rook/  which  means  *  king  and  castle.'  His  most 
darling  books  were  histories  of  war,  and  biographies  of  warriors  and 
other  celebrated  men.  His  learning  was  confined  to  the  knowledge 
of  reading  and  writing;  but  he  had  such  a  retentive  memory, 
that  whatever  he  read  or  heard  once  he  never  forgot.  He  was 
only  acquainted  with  three  languages, — the  Turkish,  Persian,  and 
Mongolian.  The  Arabic  was  foreign  to  him.  He  preferred  the 
Tora  of  Ghengis  Khan  to  the  Koran  ;  so  that  the  Ulemas  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  Fet/va,  by  which  they  declared  those  to  be  infi- 
dels who  preferred  human  laws  to  the  divine:  He  completed  Ghengis 
Khan's  Tora  by  his  own  code,  called  Tufukat,  which  comprised  the 
degrees  and  ranks  of  his  officers.  Without  the  philosophy  of  Anto- 
ninus, or  the  pedantry  of  Constantine,  his  laws  exhibit  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  military  art  and  political  science." 

Timur  passed  his  youth  in  the  Jiunt  and  the  foray,  and  ren- 
dered important  public  services  to  the  Tshagatay  Ajneer  Hus- 
sein, who  then  resided  at  Balkh  and  Heraut,  and  had  to  support 
the  invasion  of  Timurtogluck  Khan,  lord  of  Turkistaun.  The 
gallantry  of  Timur  in  the  war  won  him  the  hand  of  the  Prin- 
cess Turkan  Khan,  the  sister  of  the  Tshagatay.  She  died 
four  years  after  her  marriage,  and  he  then  rebelled  against  the 
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sovereignty  of  the  Tshagatay.  He  was  successful,  and  chose 
Samarcand  as  the  seat  of  his  power.  During  the  four  times  nine 
years  of  his  government,  he  returned  nine  times  to  Samarcand  to 
recruit  his  troops  for  fresh  achievements.  He  united  upon  his 
head  by  war  the  crowns  of  three  times  nine  countries,  and  nine 
potent  dynasties.  A  single  campaign  subdued  Hindustaun  and 
even  Bayazid,  the  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  in  the  far  west,  yielded 
to  his  might.  The  following  extract  will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Tatar  king. 

44  After  the  first  campaign  against  the  king  of  Khiva,  Timur  de- 
manded by  an  embassy  his  daughter  Khan-Sadah,  as  a  wife  for  his 
eldest  son  Jehaan-Geer;  and  Hussein  Sooffee  made  such  preparation 
as  surpassed  the  splendour  of  the  celebrated  marriage-feasts  of  the 
great  khaleefs  Mamoon  and  Mootedhad,  sons  of  Haroun  Bashid. 
The  bride's  outfit  consisted  of  rich  crowns,  of  golden  thrones,  of 

njious  armlets  and  ear-rings,  of  girdles,  of  diamonds  and  pearls,  of 
s,  tents,  and  palanquins.  As  a  welcome,  the  grandees  of  the  em- 
pire threw  over  the  head  of  the  bride  gold  pieces  and  pearls,  the  air 
was  filled  with  the  odour  of  Ambra,  the  ground  was  covered  with 
carpets  and  gold ;  throughout  all  the  towns  which  they  passed,  the 
Sheikhs  and  Cadis,  the  Imaums  and  Mullahs  came  out  to  meet  them, 
and  all  these  festivities  were  doubled  at  their  arrival  in  Samarcand. 
The  tent  in  which  the  espousal  took  place  represented  in  its  interior 
the  dome  of  heaven,  covered  with  stars  and  sown  with  diamonds. 
Shawls,  clothes,  and  stuffs  were  distributed  among  the  guests,  and 
in  the  nuptial  chamber  the  astronomers  placed  the  horoscope  of  the 
happy  and  lucky  moment  of  the  espousal. 

.  "  With  less  pomp,  Timur  celebrated  his  own  espousal  with  the 
Princess  DU-Shad-Aga,  daughter  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Tsheets,  after 
he  had  made  her  captive  in  the  second  campaign  with  her  father. 
Beside  the  above-mentioned  wives,  he  married,  after  Turkan's  death, 
the  Princess  Tuman-Aga,  daughter  of  the  Ameer  Moosa,  on  whose 
account  he  united  the  twelve  royal  gardens  of  Samarcand  into  one, 
and  called  it  Baghee-Behesht,  garden  of  paradise.  But  no  alliance 
by  marriage  was  able  to  save  either  the  Sultan  of  the  Tsheets,  or  the 
king  of  Kharasm  or  Khiva.  The  latter,  after  he  had  violated  the 
rights  of  nations  by  imprisoning  Timur's  ambassadors,  was  besieged, 
in  the  last  campaign,  for  the  space  of  three  months  and  a  half  in  his 
capital.  At  the  foot  of  the  walls  Timur  challenged  the  father-in-law 
of  his  son  to  a  duel,  which  he  did  not  accept.  The  city  was  taken 
by  storm  and  plundered,  all  the  Sheikhs,  learned  men,  artists,  and 
mechanics  were  banished  to  Shahr-Sabz, — Timur's  place  of  nativity." 

Cruel  as  the  grave,  merciless  as  death,  a  piler  up  of  pyramids 
of  the  dead,  Timur  was  yet  an  exemplary  father  and  a  tender 
husband.  When  Jehaan-Geer  his  favourite  son,  and  Turkan-Kha- 
toon  his  beloved  wife,  died,  he  exclaimed, 44  We  are  of  God,  and 
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to  God  we  shall  return."  A  mighty  proof  that  the  Tatar  felt 
how  weak  was  mortal  power,  and  how  mighty  its  source*  He 
was  one  devoted,  like  Mr.  Carlyle,  to  hero-worship ;  for  on  his 
entry  into  conquered  Meshed,  he  passed  the  tomb  of  Firdousi, 
Persia's  noblest  poet,  and  performed  his  devotions  at  that  of 
Aboo-Moslem,  by  whose  sword  a  million  of  men  had  perished. 
There  Timur  dismounted  and  begged  a  blessing.  But  a  derveesh 
met  him  there,  and  said,  "The  bloody  shadow  of  Aboo-Moslem  is 
hovering  over  thee,  thou  man  of  blood."  So  that  there  was,  even 
in  those  days,  a  bold  voice  from  the  heart  of  man  against  the 
killer  of  his  kind. 

Tradition  says,  the  shade  of  Rustam  appeared  to  warn  him 
after  the  conquest  of  Khorassaun  from  further  battle;  but  though 
wounded  in  the  doubtful  strife,  he  called  out  to  his  dispirited 
followers,  "  Soldiers !  shall  our  ancestors  say  we  were  frightened 
by  a  phantom  ?"  Such  was  the  "  Iron  King,"  and  well  may  we 
thank  heaven  that  such  strong  souls  are  few,  for  Timur  felt  the 
world  itself  not  adequate  to  ful  the  ambition  of  his  Tatar  heart. 
We  trust  it  will  be  long  before  it  catches  such  another  Tartar. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  resident  at  Teheraun,  whether  proceed- 
ing from  gout  or  general  illness,  strikes  Dr.  Wolff  at  every  page. 
The  activity  at  Constantinople  and  the  sluggishness  at  Teheraun 
move  him  strongly,  which  the  following  passage  evinces;  but  this 
sluggishness  or  indifference  to  life  is  felt,  we  shall  soon  show,  in 
a  tolerably  large  proportion  somewhat  nearer  home. 

"  The  more  I  reflect  on  Colonel  Shell's  conduct,  the  more  do  I 
perceive  his  culpable  neglect  and  indifference.  On  my  arrival  at 
*Teheraim  from  England,  he  told  me  that  he  had  kept  in  the  embassy 
Rajab,  late  servant  to  Colonel  Stoddart,  who  was  ready  to  accompany 
me  to  Bokhara.  Rajab  was  from  Meshed.  As  soon  as  he  had 
arrived  with  me  at  Meshed,  he  expressed  his  fears,  as  I  have  stated, 
of  accompanying  me  to  Bokhara ;  I  however  prevailed  upon  him 
to  accompany  me  as  far  as  Mowr,  whence  he  returned  to  Meshed, 
where  I  met  Rajab  again,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Teheraun  in  order 
to  obtain  one  hundred  and  fifty  tomauns  which  Colonel  Sheil  owed 
to  him.  Now  Rajab  told  me  at  Meshed,  in  the  presence  of  Ameer 
Beg,  and  Mirza  Abdullah  Wahab,  and  Abbas  Kouli  Khan,  that  that 
infamous  fellow  Abdullah  said  to  the  people  at  Meshed  in  the  public 
market-place :  '  Abdul  Samut  Khan  seized  hold  of  my  robe  and  said : 
Kill  this  Englishman  on  the  road ;  do  not  suffer  him  to  go  alive  to 
his  country.  Mirza  Abdul  Wahab,  the  Persian  painter,  also  affirmed 
that  Abdul  Samut  Khan  had  said  the  same.  I  desired,  therefore, 
Colonel  Sheil  to  examine  Rajab  about  it,  for  he  arrived  fourteen 
days  before  me  at  Teheraun,  and  I  gave  carefully  a  letter  to  that  effect 
to  Rajab  for  Colonel  Sheil ;  but  Colonel  Sheil  never  even  admitted 
Rajab  to  his  presence,  and  when  I  brought  Mirza  Abdullah  Wahab 
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to  him,  he  walked  away  as  fast  as  possible.  How  differently  did  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  act.  When  I  informed  him  of  Abdul  Samut 
Khan's  conduct,  his  Excellency  said :  '  Why  did  you  not  propose  to 
the  Ameer  to  send  Abdul  Samut  Khan  as  ambassador  ?" 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Wolff  always  involve  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion on  religious  subjects  either  of  the  Syrian,  Greek,  Armenian, 
or  other  churches.  In  a  conversation  with  Nierses,  the  Kato- 
khikos  or  Archbishop  of  Tiflis,  he  learns  his  sentiments  on  some 
curious  points,  and  amongst  others  on  the  instruments  used  in 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  Right  or  wrong  the  application  is 
extremely  ingenious,  and  we  append  it. 

"  Every  instrument,  every  material  used  at  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
teaches  us  a  lesson. 

"  1.  The  thirty  silver  lings  are  emblems  of  the  mean  price  for 
which  the  sinner  casts  away  his  prospects  of  eternal  life. 

"  2.  The  lantern  with  which  Judas  led  the  bands  to  Christ,  is 
emblematical  of  the  false  light  spread  by  modern  civilization. 

"  3.  The  bonds  with  which  Christ  was  bound,  are  emblems  of  the 
bonds  of  love  with  which  he  loved  us,  in  opposition  to  the  bonds  of 
sin  which  enslave  us. 

"  4.  Voice  of  the  cock.     An  emblem  of  the  voice  of  conscience. 

"  5.  Scourges.    Emblems  of  eternal  chastenings. 

"  6.  Purple  robes.    Punishment  for  blood-guiltiness. 

"  7.  Crown  of  thorns.  The  difficulty  with  which  one  obtains  a 
crown  of  glory. 

"  8.  Sceptre  of  reeds.    Vacillation  of  the  will. 
"  9.  Gall  and  myrrh.    Bitterness  of  heart 

"  10.  The  bason  in  which  Pilate  washed  his  hands.  An  em- 
blem of  hypocrisy, — self-righteousness,  by  which  the  inquietude  of 
conscience  seeks  pretext  and  excuse. 

"11.  Superscription  on  the  cross  and  with  the  cross,  shows  him 
against  whom  the  heart  of  man  is  rebellious,  and  how  far  the  enmity 
of  man  against  God  can  be  carried. 

"  12.  Casting  of  lots.  An  emblem  of  man's  folly,  in  exposing 
eternal  salvation  to  risk  and  uncertainty." 

We  shall  here  close  our  notice  of  the  fresh  subjects  entered 
upon  by  Dr.  Wolff  in  this  third  edition,  not  from  any  inability 
to  discover  far  more,  but  because  there  is  a  curious  correspon- 
dence between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Dr.  Wolff,  and  also  between 
Colonel  Sheil  and  the  Doctor,  to  both  of  which  we  wish  espe- 
cially to  draw  public  attention. 

Our  readers  are  many  of  them  aware  that  a  very  distinguished 
oriental  scholar,  Lieutenant  Wyburd,  was  among  the  number  of 
those  unhappy  Englishmen  who  were  sacrificed  to  the  blind  ca- 
price of  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara,  goaded  on  by  Abdul  Samut 
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Khan,  from  motives  best  known  to  himself!  The  relatives  of 
this  lamented  officer  never  possessed,  until  the  return  of  Dr. 
Wolff,  any  thing  like  satisfactory  information  of  his  death,  and 
they  in  consequence  sought  for  this  from  our  Foreign-office. 
As  no  information  was  possessed  by  Government,  they  refer- 
red Mrs.  Furrell,  Wyburd's  married  sister,  to  Dr.  Wolff.  We 
subjoin  the  correspondence  :— 

"  Vicarage  Place,  Kensington,  31st  October,  1845. 
44  Dear  Sir, 

44  The  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Foreign-office  is  in  reply 
to  one  addressed  by  me  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  requesting  him  to  obtain 
from  you,  directly,  a  full,  particular,  and  official  detail  of  all  you 
know  respecting  the  supposed  fate  of  my  unfortunate  brother.  Will 
you,  therefore,  again  tax  your  memory  in  our  behalf,  and  forward 
the  same  either  to  Lord  Aberdeen  or  myself;  if  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  I 
shall  feel  obliged  by  your  transmitting  to  me  a  copy  of  the  same. 
44  With  grateful  remembrances  to  Lady  Georgiana, 
44 1  remain  yours  truly, 

44  Awn  Furbill." 
Copy  of  the  Letter  enclosed. 

44  Lord  Aberdeen  presents  his  compliments  to  Mrs.  Furrell,  and  in 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  her  letter  of  the  23rd  instant,  he  begs 
leave  to  state  to  her,  that  as  the  additional  information  respecting 
Lieutenant  Wyburd,  to  which  Miss  Wyburd  and  Mrs.  Furrell  refer- 
red in  their  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  was  communicated  to  Mrs. 
Furrell  in  the  first  instance  by  Dr.  Wolff,  he  considers  that  it  would* 
be  more  suitable  that  she  should  herself  obtain  from  Dr.  Wolff  the 
full  particulars  of  his  communication  to  her,  which  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  made  appears  not  to  have  been  sufficiently 
impressed  upon  her  mind  to  admit  of  her  distinctly  imparting  the 
substance  of  it  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  without  further  reference  to  Dr. 
Wolff.  Dr.  Wolff  is  at  present  at  Malines,  and  any  letter  which  Mrs. 
Furrell  or  Miss  Wyburd  will  address  to  him  for  the  purpose  above 
specified,  will  be  forwarded  through  her  Majesty's  mission  at  Brus- 
sels, if  sent  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  any  Tuesday  or  Friday. 

44  With  regard  to  the  request  contained  in  Mrs.  Furreirs  letter  of 
the  23rd  instant,  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  instructions  sent 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sheil  respecting  Lieutenant  Wyburd,  Lord 
Aberdeen  begs  leave  to  state,  that  if  Dr.  Wolff's  reply  to  Mrs.  Fur- 
rell's  inquiry  should  make  it  necessary  to  address  any  further  instruc- 
tions to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sheil,  Lord  Aberdeen  will  have  the  ho- 
nour of  communicating  again  with  Mrs.  Furrell. 
*'  Foreign  Office,  Oct.  28,  1845." 

Dr.  Wolff's  remarks  on  this  proceeding  are  manly  and  straight-* 
forward : — 
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"  I  must  confess  this  circuitous  process  of  the  Foreign-office,  when 
the  direct  one  of  simply  addressing  me  in  person  for  information  was 
before  them,  greatly  displeased  me,  and  I  immediately  replied  to 
Mrs.  Furrell,  that  the  course  of  Lord  Aberdeen  was  clear,  that  if  he 
wanted  information  which  his  office  could  not  afford  him,  it  was  easy 
to  seek  it  directly  and  not  indirectly ;  and  I  accordingly  addressed  a 
reply  to  Lieutenant  Wyburd's  sisters,  with  some  strong  reflections  on 
Lord  Aberdeen ;  but  as  I  have  no  wish  to  injure  our  Foreign-office, 
but  only  to  improve  the  vigilance  of  some  of  its  departments,  for 
which  I  fear  I  am  considered  hostile  to  them,  but  to  which  I  am 
constrained  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances,  I  suppress  the  strong 
comments  on  this  circuitous  process  which  I  penned  at  the  time,  and 
sent  to  the  Wyburd  family."  (p.  479.) 

The  Foreign-office  then  were  compelled  to  solicit  from  Dr. 
Wolff  the  information  in  question.  We  give  Mr.  Addington's 
letter  2 — 

"  Sir,  Foreign  Office,  November  14,  1845. 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  transmit  to  you  a 
copy  of  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  you,  which  has 
been  sent  to  his  lordship  by  Mrs.  Furrell ;  and  I  am  to  request  that 
you  will  furnish  this  office  with  whatever  information  you  may  pos- 
sess respecting  Lieutenant  Wyburd's  fete,  and  especially  his  sup- 
posed presence  in  Bokhara. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
"H.  U.  Addingtom." 

To  this  Dr.  Wolff  replies,  furnishing  the  required  details  in 
the  remarkable  letter  that  follows : — 

"  My  Lord,  Maline*,  November  18,  1845. 

"  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  yesterday  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Addington,  with  an  enclosed  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mrs.  Furrell,  which 
I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge ;  and  I  have  die  honour,  according  to 
your  Lordship's  command,  to  furnish  you  with  the  following  infor- 
mation respecting  Lieutenant  Wyburd's  fate,  though  I  had  intended 
to  reserve  that  information,  together  with  what  I  still  possess  with 
regard  to  the  fete  both  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly,  for 
my  third  edition,  which  will  appear  in  two  months. 

"  On  my  arrival  at  Merve,  on  my  way  to  Bokhara,  Ak  Muhammed 
Aga  Sakal  of  Yalatan  called  on  me  in  the  house  of  the  Khaleefa,  and 
gave  to  me  the  following  account :  "  In  the  Ilejira  1252,  thereabout^ 
corresponding  with  1835  A.  d.,  Saher  Beyk  of  Tiri  Salor,  and  others 
of  the  tribe  (Tiri)  of  Timur  Torra,  accompanied  by  an  Eljee  Inglees 
from  Asterabad  (if  I  am  not  mistaken),  were  on  the  road  to  Organtsh, 
when  we  perceived  the  Haraam  Zadegee  (bastard),  Alatuan  from  the 
Pedr  Sukhta  (whose  father  ought  to  be  burnt)  Ameer  Behadur  of 
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Bokhara,  marching  towards  us.  We  at  once  knew  that  the  Eljee  was 
the  cause,  and  Eouli  of  Organtsh  said,  *  Those  Haraam  Zadegee  of 
Bokhara  shall  not  get  hold  of  him/  and  struck  him  down  and  took 
his  money ;  but  he  had  not  much  with  him,  and  believing  him  to  be 
dead,  we  rode  off.  But  we  were  afterwards  informed  that  he  was 
only  confused  (makhshush),  and  not  dead,  but  brought  to  Bokhara, 
where  he  was  put  into  prison ;  and  we  heard  after  this  that  he  was 
put  to  death  in  spite  of  the  Mimas  (intercession)  of  the  Goosh  Bekee 
(God  bless  him !)  at  Bokhara.  The  name  of  the  Eljee  was  Woo- 
burd  Saheb.' 

44  The  Ehaleefa  added,  *  I  warned  the  Ameer  at  the  time,  but  he  was 
too  much  guided  by  a  Guzl-Bash.'  On  my  arrival  at  Jehaar-Joo,  I 
received  the  information  about  Lieutenant  Wyburd  mentioned  in  my 
first  volume,  page  307  of  my  Narrative,  second  edition ;  but  with  re- 
gard to  my  information  about  him  contained  in  vol.  i.  page  326, 1 
now  proceed  to  inform  you.  One  night  the  Ameer  Shab  (which 
means  Prince  of  the  Night,  and  corresponds  with  Director  of  the  Po- 
lice) had  already  ordered  the  drum  to  be  beaten :  Abbas  Kouli 
Khan's  quarter  was  closed.  Ameer  Sarog  and  Kaher  Kouli,  my 
Turkomaun  companions,  Abdullah  my  servant,  and  Drl  Assa  Khan 
with  his  people  being  invited  out  to  some  house  of  a  Mervee,  unex- 
pectedly the  Kazi  Kelaun  entered  my  room,  accompanied  by  many 
servants,  and  a  few  minutes  after  him  a  young  man  of  most  dignified 
appearance,  with  several  others.  The  Kazi  Kelaun  rose,  and  em- 
braced him.  The  young  man  said  to  me,  *  Swear  not  to  tell  any  one 
here  that  I  have  been  with  you.'  I  promised  solemnly  that '  I  would 
not  tell  a  living  soul.'  He  replied,  *  I  am  not  satisfied  with  this. 
Swear  by  the  head  of  Jesus  and  his  mother  Mary,  that  you  will  not 
tell  any  one  here ;  and  only  in  your  country  you  may  tell  the  Padi- 
shah and  the  Vizier,  with  the  condition  not  to  publish  it.  If  thou 
dost  not  swear,  thou  shalt  be  put  to  death.'  I  swore.  The  young 
man  then  proceeded :  *  Stoddart  and  Conolly  Saheb,  poor  men,  I 
tried  to  save  them,  and  my  mother  tried  to  save  them,  but  in  vain : 
we  shall  succeed  with  you.'  I  said,  *  How  do  you  know  that  they 
were  killed?'  He  and  the  rest  then  gave  me  the  most  incontrover- 
tible and  most  indisputable  evidences,  which  shall  appear  in  my  third 
edition. 

"  The  young  man  and  the  Kazi  Kelaun  then  said,  *  But  you  only 
know  half.  Wyburd  Saheb,  a  slender  looking  man,  of  firm  charac- 
ter, who  spoke  Arabic  and  Turkish,  on  his  way  to  Khiva  was  over- 
taken, brought  here,  sent  to  the  Siyah  Jaa  (black  well),  and  after- 
wards to  that  *  blood-hound,  the  cursed '  Abdul  Samut  Khan,  and 
after  that  to  the  Hareem.  The  Goosh  Bekee  tried  to  save  him,  and 
even  one  of  Hasrat's  pleasure  ....  tried  to  save  him ;  but  good 
Goosh  Bekee  had  lost  his  influence,  and  the  boy  was  asked  *  *  *  * 
And  thus  Wyburd  Saheb  was  put  to  death  without  mercy,'  as  I  stated 
in  page  326,  vol.  i.,  second  edition,  and  the  Kazi  Kelaun  and  Mu- 
hammed  Razool  saw  his  head.     And  the  Kazi  Kelaun  smilingly 
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added,  '  Wyburd  Saheb  hated  Islam,  and  would  not  take  sendee 
with  us ;  and  when  Hasrat  said  to  him,  *  If  you  turn  to  Islam  and 
take  service,  I  will  show  you  kindness ; '  Wyburd,  though  meagre  and 
lean,  and  white  like  a  wall,  replied,  *  Know  that  I  am  an  Englishman, 
and  therefore  I  shall  neither  change  my  religion,  nor  enter  your  ser- 
vice.    You  shall  see  how  an  Englishman  can  die !  ' 

"  The  young  man  then  said  to  me, '  You  English  people  love  your 
religion.'    I  arose  from  my  seat,  and  said,  '  Yes,  very  much.'     His 

desired  me  to  sit  down,  and  said,  '  Say  when  you  come  home, 

that  I  shall  be  always  the  friend  of  England,  and  so  will  all  the  mul- 
lahs; and  you  must  give  me  the  fatkha,  'blessing/  for  we  know 
that  you  are  a  great  derveesh.'  The  conversation  then  turned  upon 
Stoddart  and  Conolly,  and  the  evidence  of  their  execution  was  re- 
peated. I  wished  to  have  the  bones,  which  they  declared  to  be  im- 
practicable to  obtain,  for  both  bodies  had  been  cast  into  a  well,  and 
there  were  also  the  bones  of  many  others.  After  they  had  left,  an 
agent  of  Sheer  AH  Khan  of  Khokan,  in  understanding  with  the 
young  man,  remained  behind ;  his  name  was  Haje  Muhammed  Hus- 
sein Khokaanee,  together  with  those  servants  of  the  Ameer  Shab  ac- 
quainted with  the  interview,  as  Makhsoon,  Habeeb,  Molam,  Shey- 
bek.  Timur  entered  the  room  and  said,  *  You  know  who  this  was?' 
4  Yes.'  The  Haje  Muhammed  Hussein  Khokaanee  related  to  me 
that  he  also  knew  Wyburd.  Mullah  Benjamin  Kaashee,  a  Jew,  also 
entered  one  day  my  room  and  said,  '  If  your  Padishah  has  some  work 
for  me  to  do,  I  am  ready.  I  knew  Morecroft,  who  was  killed  at 
Ankhoy ;  Guthrie  and  Trebeck,  who  were  poisoned  at  Muzaur ;  and 
Wyburd  Saheb,  who  was  taken  by  the  Alaman  of  Bokhara  on  his 
way  to  Khiva.  The  Beejaara,  *  poor  man,'  told  me  that  the  Khivites 
knocked  him  first  down,  took  every  thing  of  him,  and  then  the  Ala- 
man  of  Bokhara  brought  him  here,  where  I  made  his  acquaintance 
in  the  Siyah  Jaa.    I  was  liberated,  but  he  not  until  he  was  killed.' 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  to  be  at  London  on  the  27th  of  November,  in 
Berner's  Hotel,  Berner's-street,  Oxford-street,  as  I  wish  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  third  edition.  I  shall  leave  Antwerp  on  the  26th, 
(Wednesday).  I  have  only  to  add,  that  no  other  person  has  been 
made  acquainted  with  this  communication,  as  it  was  requested  by 
your  Lordship.  I  have,  &c, 

(Signed)        Joseph  Wolff." 

After  Lord  Aberdeen  had  received  these  said  details,  Dr. 
Wolff  was  favoured  with  the  following  brief  acknowledgment  of 
his  services : — 
"  Sir,  Foreign  Office,  November  25th,  1845. 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  and  to  thank  you  for  par- 
ticulars contained  in  it  respecting  the  late  Lieutenant  Wyburd. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  humble  Servantr 

14  H.  U.  AnniNGTON." 
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We  frankly  own,  as  plain  men,  we  cannot  understand  all  this, 
except  that  there  exists  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Foreign-office 
of  any  claim  by  Dr.  Wolff  on  them  for  his  extraordinary  ser- 
vices.     We  believe  we  should  not  be  wrong  in  saying  that 
that  is  the  key  to  all  this  indisposition  to  consult  the  only  per- 
son  who  could  furnish  them  with  the  required  information  :  and 
we  demand  to  know,  whether  on  the  return  of  Dr.  Wolff  from 
Bokhara,  Lord  Aberdeen  either  sent  for  him,  or  sent  to  him  to 
obtain  the  information  required  by  the  Wyburd  family,  or  for 
the  true  particulars  of  the  Stoddart  and  Conollv  affair  ?    We 
could  give  a  reply,  we  think,  and  one  that  would  redound  but 
little  to  the  credit,  the  intelligence,  and  the  feelings  of  the  per- 
sons who  conduct  that  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Surely,  if  the  barbarian,  Tatar  Timur,  felt  himself  interested  in 
mere  inquiries  about  foreign  places,  Lord  Aberdeen  might  be 
slightly  curious  to  know  what  Dr.  Wolff  had  discovered  about 
the  murdered  envoys.     Surely,  an  intelligent  minister,  knoivjng 
that  "  non  cuivis  attigit  adire  Bokhara/'  might  naturally  have 
had  some  doubts  that  required  solution  as  to  the  conduct  and 
policy  of  a  sovereign,  that  Colonel  Sheil,  the  resident  at  Tehe- 
raun,  is  evidently  remarkably  shy  of  approaching?     Surely,  it 
would  have  been  a  graceful  deed  to  have  thanked  Dr.  Wolff  for 
doing  what  they  dared  not  send  another  envoy  to  do,  or  instruct  , 
the  resident  at  Teheraun  to  attempt.    Really,  these  things  will 
lead  us  to  imagine  that  Lord  Aberdeen  keeps  only  a  public  con- 
science, and  that  he  is  totally  impenetrable  to  any  evidence  but 
an  official  despatch.    Recently  in  the  House,  in  a  matter  as  plain 
as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  the  affair  of  the  martyred  Basilian  nuns, 
he  gravely  told  the  House  that  the  affair,  if  true,  was  grossly 
exaggerated.     But  on  what  grounds?    Why,  because  official 
details  did  not  confirm  it.    Who  could  produce  official  details 
but  the  Czar?     Was  he  likely  to  do  so?     Or  was  Boutinieff 
better  informed  than  the  unfortunate  nuns,  whose  superior  pub- 
lished her  heart-appalling  statement?      Shortly  we  shall  have 
no  truth  except  official  truth.    Nothing  but  what  is  gazetted 
will  be  believed;  and  then  what  a  gazette  must  the  Foreign- 
office  issue !     No  omissions,  no  Persia  gazetted  as  Bokhara,  no 
carelessness,  no  sluggishness,  but  every  proceeding  will  partake 
of  the  laws  of   unerring  exactitude  and  official  promptitude. 
Really,  this  is  too  bad!     Here  is  a  minister,  whose  office  might 
have  obtained  many  months'  previous  information  adequate  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  anxious  relatives  of  a  murdered  agent  of 
Government,  permitting  the  only  person  who  could  furnish  it  to 
leave  the  country ;  then  not  seeking  to  arrive  at  it  to  satisfy  his 
own  feelings,  but  referring  the  family  to  a  private  source  of  in- 
formation, and  tacitly  owning  that  the  last  place  in  which  a  rela- 
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tive  is  likely  to  hear  of  the  death,  or  life,  of  one  of  its  own  em- 
ployes, is  the  Foreign-office!  We  most  confess  that  this  is  more 
than  pitiable, — it  is  actually  reducing  a  department  of  a  great 
Government  to  far  below  the  ordinary  counter-intelligence  of  a 
merchant,  and  we  fearlessly  venture  to  assert  that  no  private  firm 
would  have  neglected,  in  the  same  degree  that  we  have  shown 
above,  the  meanest  of  its  servants. 

The  case  of  the  captives  on  the  Island  of  Arguin  was  one  of 
similar  neglect,  and  (Government  was  in  that,  as  in  the  Bokhara 
affair,  brushed  up  into  some  decent  demonstration  of  activity  by 
the  indefatigable  Captain  Grover.  But  every  one  of  these  un- 
fortunate men  who  were  seized  by  the  Moors  on  that  coast  would 
have  perished,  had  they  waited  for  Government  to  release  them* 
And  now  we  learn  that  Colonel  Sheil  is  fully  instructed  to  in- 
quire duly  into  all  particulars  about  Lieutenant  Wyburd  ! ! !  We 
have  heard  ex  pott  facto  legislation  strongly  condemned;  we 
pronounce  a  much  stronger  malediction  on  ex  post  facto  inquiries 
about  people,  when  earner  interest  in  their  oehalf  would  have 
doubtless  preserved  them*  We  say  these  things  in  no  bitterness, 
we  are  well-known  supporters  of  the  Government  policy ;  even 
now  we  bide  the  brunt  of  their  general  policy,  but  Heaven  defend 
us  from  any  praise  of  the  promptitude,  efficiency,  or  activity  of 
our  Eastern  diplomacy  in  Bokhara. 

But  we  have  as  yet  touched  only  the  master:  we  now  proceed 
to  the  man. 

During  the  stay  of  Dr.  Wolff  at  Malines,  where  he  obtained  a 
chaplaincy,  value  £25  per  annum,  on  his  return  from  Bokhara, 
the  following  epistle  reached  him  from  the  Envoy  at  Teheraun, 
Colonel  Sheil: 

"  Sir,  Camp,  near  Tehran,  August  13,  1845. 

"  I  have  obtained  authority  from  the  Government  of  India, 
to  reimburse  you  the  amount  you  expended  at  Bokhara  in  recovering 
a  letter  from  the  Governor-general  of  India  to  the  ruler  of  that 
country  which  had  not  reached  its  destination.  I  accordingly  trans- 
mit to  you  a  draft  for  S7L  6s.  9d.9  being  the  equivalent  of  one  hun- 
dred tillas. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
"  Justin  Sheil." 

Dr.  Wolff  claims  for  himself,  and  we  think  justly,  some  credit 
for  obtaining  this  letter,  which  our  Envoy  at  Teheraun  had  in 
vain  attempted,  by  publishing  a  reward,  to  procure ;  but  as  he  did 
not  quite  feel  himself  in  the  position  to  be  put  in  the  light  of  an 
accomplice  of  Colonel  Shell's  friend,  Abdul  Samut  Khan,  in  all 
or  any  portion  of  the  Kuzzilbash's  villany,  he  declined  receiving 
this  munificent  reward.    The  following  was  his  reply : 
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"  Sir,  MaUnes,  October  13,  1845. 

"  I  have  received  yesterday  your  kind  letter  with  the  enclosed 
draft,  authorizing  me  to  draw  one  hundred  tillahs  for  the  recovery  of 
Lord  Ellenborough'a  letter.  As  these  said  hundred  tillas  were  one 
of  those  items  against  which  I  protested  when  at  Teheraun,  and  again 
when  sent  to  me  to  London  last  May ;  as  neither  myself  nor  Abdul 
Samut  Khan,  to  whose  good  offices  I  was  recommended  by  you  on 
my  journey  to  Bokhara,  paid  one  single  farthing  for  the  above- 
mentioned  letter,  which  was  given  to  me  by  order  of  the  Ameer  of 
Bokhara  as  a  present  to  me,  I  cannot  make  use  of  the  draft  you  kind- 
ly forwarded  to  me  by  order  of  the  Government  of  India,  as  I  am  not 
disposed  to  reward  the  assassin  Abdul  Samut  Khan  for  having  com- 
mitted the  murder  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and  my  friend  Conolly,  Cap- 
tain Wyburd,  and  others.  You  will  therefore  be  pleased  to  return 
the  enclosed  draft  to  the  Government  of  India,  ana  also  permit  me, 
for  my  own  justification,  to  publish  this  present  correspondence. 
And  you  would  also  oblige  me  if  you  could  give  me  any  information 
about  the  3,300  rupees  from  India  which  you  were  empowered  to 
draw,  not  one  farthing  of  which  has  ever  reached  this  country,  whilst 
yon  are  aware  that  Abdul  Samut  Khan  made  me  pay  for  the  transport 
of  his  property  from  Bokhara  to  Meshed,  brought  there  upon  eight 
camels,  for  ail  my  effects  were  scarce  enough  for  a  little  donkey ;  so 
that  I  am  now,  by  my  journey  to  Bokhara,  400/.  out  of  cash. 

"Joseph  Wolff." 

We  think  Dr.  Wolff  took  up  a  dignified  position  in  refusing 
to  receive  this  money,  for  the  letter  in  question  was  the  property 
not  of  Dr.  Wolff,  but  of  the  Stoddart  and  Conolly  committee,  . 
who  furnished  him  with  the  funds  to  reach  Bokhara.  Govern- 
ment holds  this  letter  in  their  hands  at  the  present  moment,  for 
Colonel  Sheil  obtained  a  sight  of  it  from  Dr.  Wolff  at  Teheraun, 
and  then  kept  it,  claiming  it  for  the  Government.  So  that  the 
exertions  of  Dr.  Wolff  are  seized  on  by  the  Government,  and 
made  available,  official,  or  what  you  will,  when  he  recovers  this 
important  letter,  and  another  valuable  document  of  Sir  Rich- 
mond Shakespeare.  Despite  the  gift  of  the  king  of  Bokhara  to 
Dr.  Wolff,  the  former  is  claimed  by  Government;  but  when  the 
question  comes  of  rewarding  the  agent,  Dr.  Wolff  is  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  meanest  Usbeck  or  Kuzzilbash,  and  assigned  a 
reward  that  has  very  much  the  aspect  of  a  design  to  treat  him 
in  the  light  of  a  common  informer.  Dr.  Wolff  is  not  rich,  but 
poor :  still  he  is  not  bankrupt  in  integrity,  nor  one  likely  to 
weigh  for  an  instant  gold  with  honour.  We  hardly  know  which 
party  we  are  most  ashamed  of  in  this  mean  transaction,  the  East 
India  Company  or  the  Government.  Does  the  recwtcy  °f  an 
important  letter  from  the  Sirkar  of  Hind  deserve  no  more  decent 
acknowledgment  from  the  merchant-princes  than  this?       Is 
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the  possession  of  a  document  which  Government  exhibits  re- 
markable shyness  in  producing,  and  still  more  dislike  in  publish- 
ing, valued  at  100  tillahs!  Could  not  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  the  Government  manage  to  club  together,  and  for 
their  mutual  credit's  sake  offer  something  more  them  100  tillahs  ? 
It  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  that  the  small  governments  look 
better  after  their  missing  subjects  than  the  larger.  The  exertions 
of  Dr.  Wolff  drew  the  attention  of  the  Austrian  government  to 
the  fate  of  a  poor  watch-maker,  Giovanni  Orlando,  who  is  de- 
tained at  Bokhara.  Russia,  not  England,  is  deputed  to  look  him 
up,  since  we  are  thought  to  require  a  pair  of  Persian  spectacles 
to  see  Bokhara ;  and  Russia  keeps  a  bright  look  out,  and  is  fond 
of  being  considered  the  only  power  of  any  influence  in  Persia  or 
the  Usbeck  States.  In  fact,  she  can  see  Bokhara  without  the 
aid  of  glasses.  Dr.  Wolff  evidently  thinks  so,  as  the  following 
passage  will  evince : 

"  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  perceive  that  the  most  insignifi- 
cant states  of  Europe  are  determined  on  rescuing  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Ameer  the  meanest  subject  that  claims  from  them  citizenship.  I 
cannot  but  contrast  the  bold  remonstrance  of  other  governments  with 
the  timid  assertion  of  power  on  the  part  of  England  j  nor  can  I  avoid 
remarking,  that  although  the  Ameer  has  murdered  with  impunity 
three  English  envoys,  yet  has  he  never  ventured  on  measures  of  this 
character  with  Boutinieff,  the  Russian  envoy  (despite  of  Abdul  Samut 
Khan,  who  wished  to  execute  him  also,)  or  any  officers  of  that  coun- 
try. I  further  trace  to  these  weak  measures  of  our  Oriental  policy 
the  alienation  of  Persia  from  our  influence,  and  the  hold  Russia  has, 
and  evidently  means  to  keep  there.  All  these  recent  arrangements, 
to  our  decided  disadvantage,  are  the  result  of  a  want  of  firmness  on 
the  English  government,  which  quietly  suffers  Turkey  and  Persia  to 
sink  into  vassalage  to  the  Czar.  And  what  are  these  countries  but 
stepping-stones  to  India  ?  My  prediction  in  my  first  edition  relative 
to  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  bids  fair  to  be  speedily  realized,  if 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  are  not  too  much  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  if  the  first  man  in  the  East,  the  great  Sir  Charles  Napier,  is 
made  Commander-in-chief."  (pp.  488-489.) 

Sir  Charles  Napier  is  evidently  Dr.  Wolff's  idol.  We  doubt 
not  the  valour  of  the  conqueror  of  Sinde ;  we  share  proudly  in 
the  praise  of  our  countryman,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  "  the  Kus- 
tam  of  the  East;"  but  few  actions,  even  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  have 
exhibited  more  determined  gallantry  than  our  recent  victories 
over  the  Sikhs ;  and  the  names  of  Hardinge,  Gough,  and  Smith 
will  well  mate  with  even  the  warrior-pride  of  the  gallant  con- 
queror of  Sinde.  The  Indus  and  the  Ganges  will  now  mutually 
contribute  to  the  proud  extent  of  English  prowess  and  com- 
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merce,  and  may  the  instruments  of  peace  and  civilization  follow 
on  the  Warrior's  way ! 

The  intrigues  that  led  to  the  Affghaun  war,  which  was  intro- 
ductory to  this  last  terrible  aJBSur  with  the  Sikhs,  are  well  ex- 
posed by  Dr.  Wolff;  and  the  Nayeb  of  Bokhara,  Abdul  Samut 
Khan,  is  shown  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  every  movement 
adverse  to  British  interest.  How  the  rascally  Kuzzilbash  must 
have  laughed  in  his  sleeve  to  think,  that  while  he  was  carrying  on 
his  wholesale  system  of  murder,  treachery,  and  deceit,  he  yet  re- 
mained the  very  good  friend  of  Colonel  Sheil !  However,  to  pre- 
vent any  further  mistake  about  this  personage,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  correspondent  of  Sir  Claude  Martin  Wade,  our 
resident  at  Lahore;  and  now  let  Colonel  Sheil  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  keep  the  friendship  of  the  Kuzzilbash  to  themselves, 
for  few  Englishmen  will  be  disposed  to  participate  in  the  league. 

"3rd  August,  1837. 

"  Since  the  arrival  of  Muhammed  Akbar  Khan,  he  has  had  several 
interviews  with  Abdul  Samut  Khan,  as  have  Mirza  Sami  Khan  and 
others,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  that  the  Persian,  before  his 
departure,  may  have  concocted  with  them  some  extraordinary  plan. 
He  takes  his  companions  with  him,  but  one  of  them,  who  calls  him- 
self Shah  Sahib,  is  to  return  from  Bokhara." 

This  earless  ruffian  we  can  prove  (from  a  mass  of  papers  before 
us,  too  long  to  publish)  to  have  been  driven  by  Yar  Muhammed 
Khan  from  his  Court,  next  by  Dost  Muhammed  from  his  Durbar, 
further  that  he  was  expelled  by  Sir  Claude  Martin  Wade  from 
Peshawr,  and  yet  is  it  not  improbable  that  he  will  shortly  take 
up  his  residence  at  Teheraun,  as  Bokhara  will  also  grow  too 
hot  to  hold  him.  But  if  he  should  chance  to  take  refuge  there, 
a  million  Sheils  shall  not  prevent  our  wreaking  on  that  detest- 
able Kuzzilbash  full  vengeance  for  our  murdered  countrymen. 
And  this  is  the  man  who  is  placing  out  his  money  at  high 
interest  with  Colonel  Sheil,  and  procuring  from  him  every 
possible  indulgence!  But  the  wretcn  did  not  escape  Dr.  Wolff, 
who  says  of  him — 

"  I  have  warned  the  resident  at  Teheraun,  our  various  consuls  on 
my  route,  my  noble  friend  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and  the  Foreign- 
office  against  this  miscreant ;  and  next  to  propagating  good,  is  the 
clear  denouncement  of  evil."  (p.  494.) 

And  now  we  must  bring  our  brief  sketch  to  a  close ;  and  if 
Dr.  Wolff  appears  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  our  columns, 
we   do  not  regret  it,  but  hail  it  as  an  acquisition  peculiarly 
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advantageous  to  any  Review.  By  him  and  Lord  Brougham  we 
have  been  indulged  with  their  lucubrations  before  they  reached 
the  public  eye,  and  we  have  been  enabled  to  present  our  readers 
with  the  same*  Two  more  extraordinary  men  the  wide  world 
sees  not.  In  amplitude  of  reading,  in  breadth  of  view,  in  reach 
and  scope,  however  different  their  paths,  they  are  unrivalled. 
We  cannnot  conclude  these  remarks  without  quoting  one  other 
passage  from  Dr.  Wolff: — 

"  Many  have  observed  that  I  have  been  badly  requited,  and  that 
this  ought  to  deter  me  and  all  others  from  such  Quixotism  in  future ; 
but  I  deny  the  inference.  I  have  given  such  proofs  to  my  Jewish 
friends  of  my  sincerity  of  belief  as  I  may  say  without  boasting  no  other 
Jewish  convert  has  yet  done.  Independent  of  this,  my  nation  saw 
that  the  Jew  was  prepared  to  risk  his  life  to  save  the  Gentile ;  and 
further,  this  mission  has  been  a  practical  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Sublime  Porte,  to  the  Court  of  Persia,  to  the  descendants  of 
Ghengis  Khan  and  Timur ;  and  Youssuf  Wolff  and  his  Bible  is  as 
well  known  in  the  world,  as  the  opposite  principle  in  Wellington  and 
the  cannons  of  Waterloo. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without  once  more  recommend- 
ing the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  the  British  public ;  for  unless 
the  engines  of  peace  over  all  the  earth  accompany  the  progress  of  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  and  all  other  armies,  the  nations  will  think  we  love 
blood,  and  recoil  with  horror  from  our  path.  But  if  the  great  prac- 
tical issue  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  be  pointed  out.  *  Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  among  men,'  we  shall  then  scarce  need  the  amiable  efforts 
of  a  Peace  Society,  but  all  the  nations  feel  as  brethren,  and  form  one 
holy  bond  of  union.  It  is  on  Christian  elements  alone  that  this  can 
be  effected.  Muhammed  could  not  do  it, — he  took  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple for  union ;  Menu  could  not  do  it ;  Brahma  and  Buddha  could 
not  do  it ;  but  Christ  has  in  part  already  effected  this,  and  a  distaste 
for  war  is  perceptible  amid  nations ;  all  are  now,  in  feet,  pouring  their 
common  contributions  without  jealousy  in  each  other's  bosoms,  and 
all  will  become  enriched,  I  trust,  by  a  mutual  interchange  of  the 
nobler  gifts  of  thought,  of  holiness,  and  sanctification."  (pp.  494- 
496.) 

And  to  the  full  force  of  this  we  give  our  hearty  concurrence. 
We  are  rejoiced  to  find  Dr.  Wolff  located  among  us  in  an 
English  county,  with  a  truly  English  heart.  We  wish  him  full 
and  ample  success  as  an  Anglican  Presbyter.  His  position  can 
never  in  England  be  other  than  a  proud  one.  He  has  become  a 
national  benefactor.  If  he  has  received  of  our  country  one  of 
her  noblest  born  to  wife,  he  has  shown  himself,  by  nobility  of 
soul,  fit  to  mate  with  (we  were  going  to  say)  the  Empress  Ca- 
therine herself.    But  with  all  his  strong  Russian  predilections, 
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Dr.  Wolff  might  consider  this  no  compliment.  The  English 
people  admire  his  learning,  his  bonhommie,  his  rapid  assimi- 
lation to  their  ideas  and  habits.  He  is  rooted  in  our  soil  by 
predilection  and  connexion  ;  and  we  trust  that  England  will  yet 
show  that  she  has  prizes  open  to  something  better  than  com- 
mercial enterprise,  cunning  diplomacy,  or  warrior  might, — the 
peaceful  rewards  that  enable  us  here  to  compose  ourselves,  shel- 
tered from  the  storm  of  worldly  trouble  and  vexation  for  the  all 
holy  hereafter. 
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Art.  X. — Men  of  Letters  of  the  lime  of  George  the  Third. 
By  Lord  Brougham.     London :  Colburn,  1846. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Lord  Brougham  for 
the  proof-sheets  of  the  work  before  us.  It  commences  with  the 
life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  No  greater  life  does  the  period  of  George 
the  Third  contain ;  and,  whether  viewed  as  moralist,  poet,  critic, 
biographer,  or  lexicographer,  Johnson  is  the  most  distinguished 
man  of  his  day.  Many  may  hesitate  to  assign  him  the  second  of 
these  wreaths ;  but  however  slight  in  quantity,  his  poetry  has  in 
it  a  pith  and  vigour  that  well  indicates  to  what  points  he  had  the 
power  to  ascend,  had  not  the  stern  realities  of  existence  destroyed 
the  imaginative,  and  compelled  him  to  fix  his  attention  on  the  real 
and  practical  objects  in  which  lay  his  bread*  Few  things  affect 
the  mind  more  than  the  desolation  of  poverty  that  visited  most 
of  the  illustrious  wits  of  that  period :  from  it  the  Titan  of  the 
age  was  not  exempt ;  and  this  moral  and  beneficent  Prometheus, 
while  pouring  consolation  to  others,  was  heart-devoured  by  die 
vulture  of  care  and  anxiety  preying  on  the  immortal  liver. 
Johnson  was  born  on  the  18th  of  September,  1709,  at  Lichfield. 
His  father  was  a  bookseller.  After  a  somewhat  desultory  educa- 
tion, he  entered,  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford*  While  there  he  was  in  great  pecuniary  difficulty,  and 
ultimately  left  it  without  a  degree,  though  he  continued  to  the 
cjose  of  life  to  honour  his  Alma  Mater,  and  spent  many  of  his 
happiest  days  in  college  society.  It  must,  however,  be  noted, 
that  Johnson  never  assumed  the  title  of  Doctor,  which  was  tar- 
dily bestowed  upon  him  after  the  publication  of  his  dictionary, 
but  wrote  himself,  on  his  card,  "  Mr.  Johnson  "  to  the  last. 

That  morbid,  or  rather  morbific,  affection  that  at  times  super- 
induced a  torpor  of  faculties,  began  at  an  early  period  of  even 
his  college  life;  and  this  giant  in  intellect  always  laboured 
under  the  fearful  impression  that  he  should  become  insane.  It 
is  more  than  probable,  that  the  religious  tendency  of  Johnson's 
mind  alone  prevented  him  from  suicide;  for  religion  in  a  strong 
mind  produces  that  requisite  balance  of  the  feelings  that  is 
essential  to  the  right  use  of  them,  subduing  the  intellectual  and 
imaginative  within  due  limits,  and  educing  the  moral,  reflective, 
and  spiritual  faculties.  "  Law's  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life," 
(a  work  the  writer  has  found  of  admirable  influence,  notwith- 
standing its  quaintness,)  has  the  honour  of  convincing  the  judg- 
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ment  of  Johnson  of  the  necessity  for  religion.  He  came  to  it  to 
scoff,  and  remained  to  pray*  It  is  not  every  book  that  brings  a 
Johnson  to  his  knees.  The  extent  of  Johnson's  classical  acquire- 
ments as  a  Latin  versifier  was  certainly  not  equal  to  Milton's ;  but 
the  suffrage  of  Pope  on  this  question  weighs  with  us  but  triflingly, 
since  the  brilliant  bard  knew  but  indifferently  either  Greek  or 
Latin  in  a  critical  sense.  Johnson  became  at  first  one  of  that  un- 
fortunate class,  an  usher  at  a  school,  a  walk  of  life  he  quitted  in 
disgust.  "  Lobo's  History  of  Abyssinia"  is  among  his  early  lite- 
rary works:  it  is  a  translation.  In  1734,  after  quitting  this  em- 
ploy, he  marries  a  widow,  a  person  of  no  personal  recommenda- 
tions, but  one  of  more  than  ordinary  mental  powers,  and  one  who 
succeeded  in  obtaining  complete  rule  over  his  heart  and  affections 
for  sixteen  years,  and  after  whose  decease  he  ever  kept  the  day 
of  her  death  as  a  fast,  and  offered  up  prayers  for  her  soul.  We 
have  witnessed  a  singular  adherence  to  tnis  habit  of  praying  for 
the  dead  in  many  exalted  minds.  We  trust  they  were  per- 
sonally benefited  by  it ;  but  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  fixed  in 
the  bodements  of  glory  or  gloom,  from  which  no  prayer  can 
rescue. 

In  the  spring  of  1837  Johnson  came  to  London,  and  com- 
menced a  literary  life.  Amid  a  mass  of  other  matters  he  pub- 
lished his  "  London  "  and  "  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes." 
Pope  generously  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  "  London." 
This  period  was,  however,  one  of  fearful  struggle  with  him  for 
the  means  of  livelihood,  as  the  correspondence  with  Cave  sadly 
indicates.  Johnson  "  impransus,"  was  the  signature  to  one  let- 
ter, while  he  was  translating  "  Fra  Paolo."  The  story  of  the 
"  Rasselas,"  written  in  the  evenings  of  the  week  of  his  mother's 
death,  to  defray  her  funeral  expenses  and  debts, — that  sacrifice 
to  filial  duty,  which  God  remembered  well,  produced  the  sad  and 
suffering  son  only  one  hundred  pounds !  The  terrible  affliction 
of  his  life  preying  on  him  with  the  deeper  affection  of  the  heart. 
We  have  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  beautiful 
notice  Lord  Brougham  has  taken  of  this  affection,  and  the  com- 
parison of  an  analogous  instance  at  p.  16. 

"  Great  wits  to  madness  sure  are  near  allied, 
And  small  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide,'* 

is  too  true  in  the  morbid  tendency  remarkable  in  Collins,  John- 
son, and  Newton.  Among  the  contributions  of  Johnson  to  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,  were  the  Debates  in  Parliament. 
Johnson  never  designed  that  these  should  be  considered  as 
actual  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  the  House,  but  many  per- 
sons have  viewed  them  in  that  light.     The  acquaintance  with 
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Savage  during  his  first  five  years  in  London,  was  in  all  respects 
unfortunate  for  Johnson.  Fetor,  however,  can  do  other  than 
sympathize  with  die  generous  defence  of  Savage  when  dead,  or 
feel  other  than  astonished  at  the  .daring  attack  on  his  unfeeling 
mother.  Lady  Macclesfield  was  seventy  years  of  age  when  the 
life  of  Savage  appeared,  and  the  chief  scandal  of  that  life  had 
been  fifty  years  previous;  so  that  we  fully  concur  with  Lord 
Brougham,  that  the  escape  of  Johnson  from  action  for  libel  is 
somewhat  marvellous.  The  aged  mother  was  therefore  pro- 
bably too  conscious  of  the  truth,  if  not  of  all,  of  much,  that 
Johnson  had  written;  still  so  aged  a  woman  is  not  the  light 
in  which,  from  that  life,  we  are  prepared  to  regard  Savage's 
mother. 

The  miscellaneous  character  of  Johnson's  labours,  as  enu- 
merated by  Lord  Brougham,  is  quite  astounding  during  the 
twenty-five  years  of  his  London  hfe,  but  we  doubt  not  is  far 
below  the  truth.  Yet  how  inadequate  the  remuneration.  "  The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes'*  produced  him  fifteen  guineas  i  The 
"Irene"  foiled  from  want  of  dramatic  interest ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  see  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  both  experiencing  the  vanity  of 
dress  in  no  moderate  degree.  The  author  of  "  Irene,"  Samuel 
Johnson,  in  *  scarlet  and  gold-laced  waistcoat  and  gold-laced  hat, 
fancying  himself  induing  the  fitting  costume  for  a  dramatic 
author.  The  "  Rambler"  appeared  in  1760 and  1751.  It  will  live 
in  some  of  it's  papers  while  the  language  lasts.  The  "  Idler  "  saw 
the  Hght  in  1758  and  1759.  They  were  nearly  all  Johnson's 
own  papers,  unsupported,  as  Addison  was  in  his  "  Spectator, "  by 
numerous  friends*  He  announced  the  Dictionary  in  1747.  His 
dispute  with  Lord  Chesterfield  at  its  outset  is  not  favourable  to 
Johnson's  amenity  of  disposition,  a  faculty  in  which  he  did  not 
abound ;  nor  if  the  story  of  a  small  pecuniary  gift  from  the  earl 
be  true,  which  he  neglected  to  acknowledge,  in  all  respect* 
to  his  seldom  impeached  veracity.  The  stipulated  price  was 
£1575 ;  but  the  expenses  of  amanuenses  for  along  period  of  time, 
left  him  but  a  small  gainer  by  it. 

In  1759  he  lost  his  mother ;  in  175*  his  wife.  He  then  en- 
tered on  that  singular  line  of  conventional  existence  with  Miss 
Williams,  Mrs.  Desmoulines,  and  Mr.  Levett,  an  apothecary, 
all  of  whom  were  materially  aided  by  his  benevolence,  and  the 
second  only  survived  Johnson.  His  lines  on  his  humble  compa- 
nion, Levett,  show  both  affection  and  imagination.  Johnson  had 
struggled  on  unstained  by  any  act  of  meanness,  subserviency,  or 
dishonesty  to  fifty-four  years  of  age.  At  this  period  Lord 
Bute  incurred  the  rancour  of  the  "  North  Briton  "  to  no  small 
extent,  by  conferring   on  the.  first  of  English  lexicographers 
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a  pension  from  the  crown  of  £300  per  annum*  How  fearful  an 
influence  does  party  exercise !  Men  like  Wilkes  and  Churchill 
grudging  the  veteran  Johnson  this  £300  per  annum,  which,  given 
earlier,  had  enriched  England  with  many  a  noble  and  matured 
production,  and  enabled  Johnson  to  write  something  nearer  to 
the  perfect  model  of  an  English  dictionary.  Wilkes  did  not  fail 
to  turn  upon  him  the  full  force  of  his  own  definitions  of  a  Pen- 
sioner,— "  a  slave  of  state  paid  to  obey  a  master,"  and  a  pension, 
"  pay,  given  to  a  state  hireling  for  treason  to  his  country."  Both 
are  as  erroneous  and  prejudiced  as  possible,  and  certainly  con- 
duce in  no  respect  to  the  credit  of  the  writer  of  a  dictionary, 
who  ought  to  be  unimpassioned.  It  is  to  us  no  sufficient  answer 
to  say,  that  the  twenty-two  years  of  his  life  that  followed  after 
the  grant  of  the  pension  did  not  produce  the  same  relative 
portion  of  high  literary  performance  with  the  preceding  twenty- 
five.  Johnson  had  worked  too  hard  to  work  long ;  his  malady, 
too,  gained  on  him*  The  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  however,  his 
master-piece,  was  produced,  and  over  this  period  his  two  pam- 

fhlets,  "Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  and  "On  the  Falkland  Isles." 
n  1766  he  commenced  his  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Thrale.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  this  intimacy,  and  the  marriage  with  Piozzi  of 
this  lady,  are  not  dwelt  upon  by  Lord  Brougham  with  the  same 
degree  of  bitterness  that  many  persons  have  evinced.  Of  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  of  her  subsequent  passion,  we 

S  resume  we  must  call  it,  for  Conway,  the  actor,  and  of  the 
eception  reputed  to  have  been  practised  on  him  relative  to 
the  disposal  of  her  property,  Johnson  would  probably  have 
approved  much  less ;  but  surely  he  could  not  have  loved  Mrs. 
Thrale,  to  which  cause  Lord  Brougham,  and  we  own  with  some 
appearance  of  justice,  appears  to  have  assigned  his  irate  feel- 
ings on  her  marriage  witn  Piozzi.  But  we  entertain  little 
doubt  that  Madame  Piozzi  continued  to  sink  lower  and  lower 
in  the  scale  of  society  by  her  marriage,  and  at  length  found 
herself  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  mimes  and  musicians. 
We  are  far  from  insinuating  that  some  of  the  highest  minds  of 
our  era  are  not  to  be  found  among  these ;  but  the  general  class 
is  unmixecQy  bad  and  frivolous,  and  mere  pretenders  to  intel- 
lectuality. The  life  of  Johnson  grew  more  pleasant  and  con- 
ventional during  his  latter  years,  and  tours  in  various  parts 
enabled  him  to  obtain  deeper  insight  into  mankind,  which  the 
"  Rasselas "  and  many  other  of  his  works  fail  to  exhibit.  In 
1783,  when  74,  he  suffered  from  a  paralytic  stroke.  Under 
this  affliction  he  was  still  himself  in  a  wonderful  degree.  Con- 
scious of  the  blow,  from  a  confusion  and  indistinctness  in  his 
Head  for  half  a  minute,  he  prayed  for  the  preservation  of  his 
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faculties,  and  then  turned  his  devotions  into  Latin  verse,  to  see 
that  he  was  equal  to  an  effort  of  order.  How  similar  to  the 
death  of  Wollaston,  who,  hearing  his  friends  speak  of  him  as 
dead,  motioned  for  a  pencil,  and  continued  to  mark  strokes  on 
the  paper  fainter  and  fainter,  until  he  expired !  He  recovered 
from  the  immediate  effects  of  this  first  blow,  but  did  not  get  his 
speech  until  the  second  day.  For  a  year  he  remained  in  a 
weakly  state,  but  not,  however,  without  seeing  his  friends,  and 
going  out  at  times,  but  died  on  the  18th  December,  1784, 
"  having  suffered,"  says  Lord  B.,  "  far  less  from  apprehension  of 
the  event  than  his  former  habit  of  regarding  it  with  an  extreme 
horror  might  have  led  us  to  expect."  The  following  observations 
of  Lord  Brougham  on  his  understanding  are  as  sound  as  com- 
prehensive 2 — 

"  The  prevailing  character  of  his  understanding  was  the  capacity 
of  taking  a  clear  view  of  any  subject  presented  to  it,  a  determination 
to  ascertain  the  object  of  search,  ana  a  power  of  swiftly  perceiving 
it  His  sound  sense  made  him  pursue  steadily  what  he  saw  was 
worth  the  pursuit,  piercing  at  once  the  husk  to  reach  the  kernel,  re- 
jecting the  dross  which  men's  errors  and  defect  of  perspicacity  or 
infirmity  of  judgment  had  spread  over  the  ore,  and  rejecting  it  with- 
out ever  being  tempted  by  its  superficial  and  worthless  hues  to  re- 
gard it  with  any  tolerance.  Had  he  been  as  knowing  as  he  was  acute, 
had  his  vision  been  as  extensive  as  it  was  clear  within  narrow  limits, 
he  would  only  have  gained  by  this  resolute  determination  not  to  be 
duped,  and  would  not  have  been  led  into  one  kind  of  error  by  his 
fear  of  falling  into  another.  But  it  must  be  allowed,  that  even  in 
his  most  severe  judgments  he  was  far  oftener  right  than  wrong ;  and 
that  on  all  ordinary  questions,  both  of  opinion  and  of  conduct,  there 
were  few  men  whom  it  was  more  hopeless  to  attempt  deceiving,  either 
by  inaccurate  observation,  by  unreflecting  appeals  to  the  authority 
whether  of  great  names  or  great  numbers,  by  cherished  prepossessions 
little  examined,  or  by  all  the  various  forms  which  the  cant  of  custom 
or  of  sentiment  is  wont  to  assume.  Out  of  this  natural  bent  of  his 
understanding  arose  as  naturally  the  constant  habit  of  referring  all 
matters,  whether  for  argument  or  for  opinion,  to  the  decision  of  plain 
common  sense.  His  reasonings  were  short;  his  topics  were  homely; 
his  way  to  the  conclusion  lay  in  a  straight  line,  the  shortest  between 
any  two  points ;  and  though  he  would  not  deviate  from  it  so  as  to 
lose  himself,  he  was  well  disposed  to  look  on  either  side,  that  he 
might  gather  food  for  his  contemptuous  and  somewhat  sarcastic  dis- 
position, laughing  at  those  whom  he  saw  bewildered,  rather  than 
pitying  their  errors.  To  the  desire  of  short  and  easy  proof,  and  the 
love  of  accuracy  when  it  could  be  obtained,  and  to  which  he  some- 
times sacrificed  truth  by  striving  after  exact  reasoning  on  subjects 
that  admit  not  of  it,  we  may  ascribe  this  great  fondness  for  common 
arithmetic,  one  of  the  very  few  sciences  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
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With  the  vices  of  such  an  understanding  and  such  a  disposition  he 
was  sufficiently  imbued,  as  well  as  with  its  excellencies.  He  was 
very  dogmatical — very  confident,  even  presumptuous ;  not  very  tole- 
rant. He  was  also  apt  to  deal  in  truisms,  ana  often  inclined,  when 
he  saw  through  them  himself,  to  break  down  an  argument,  sometimes 
overwhelming  it  with  the  might  of  loud  assertion,  sometimes  cutting 
it  short  by  the  edge  of  a  sneer.  Seeing  very  clearly  within  some- 
what narrow  limits,  he  easily  believed  there  was  nothing  beyond  them 
to  see ;  and  fond  of  reducing  each  argument  to  its  simplest  terms  and 
shortest  statement,  he  frequently  applied  a  kind  of  reasoning  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  subject  matter,  pronounced  decisions  of  which  the 
dispute  was  not  susceptible,  and  fell  into  errors  which  more  knowing 
inquirers,  and  calmer  disputants,  without  his  perspicacity  or  his 
powers  of  combining,  would  easily  and  surely  have  avoided.'* 

The  remarks  on  the  style,  the  well-known  Roman,  of  our 
great  lexicographer,  we  should  scarcely  have  been  led  to  anti- 
cipate from  a  writer  so  close  to  the  model  of  Addison  and 
Robertson  as  Lord  Brougham* 

"  The  peculiarities  of  his  style  may  be  traced  to  the  same  source, — 
the  characteristic  features  of  his  understanding  and  disposition. 
"What  he  perceived  clearly,  he  clearly  expressed.  His  diction  was 
distinct;  it  was  never  involved;  it  kept  iaeas  in  their  separate  and 
proper  places ;  it  did  not  abound  in  synonymes  and  repetition ;  it 
was  manly,  and  it  was  measured,  despising  meretricious  and  trivial 
ornament,  avoiding  all  slovenliness,  rejecting  mere  surplusage,  gene- 
rally throughout  very  concise,  often  needlessly  full,  and  almost  always 
elaborate ;  the  art  of  the  workman  being  made  manifest  in  the  plainly 
artificial  workmanship.  A  love  of  hard  and  learned  words  prevailed 
throughout ;  and  a  fondness  for  balanced  periods  was  its  special  cha- 
racteristic. But  there  was  often  great  felicity  in  the  expression, 
occasionally  a  pleasing  cadence  in  the  rhythm,  generally  an  epigram- 
matic turn  in  the  language  as  well  as  in  the  idea.  Even  where  the 
workmanship  seemed  most  to  bias  the  material,  and  the  word  craft 
to  be  exercised  needlessly,  and  the  diction  to  run  to  waste,  there  was 
never  any  feebleness  to  complain  of,  and  always  something  of  skill 
and  effect  to  admire.  The  charm  of  nature  was  ever  wanting,  but 
the  presence  of  great  art  was  undeniable.  Nothing  was  of  the  care- 
less aspect  which  the  highest  of  artists  ever  give  their  master-pieces 
— the  produce  of  elaborate  but  concealed  pains ;  yet  the  strong  hand 
of  an  able  workman  was  always  marked  ;  and  it  was  observed,  too, 
that  he  disdained  to  hide  from  us  the  far  less  labour  which  he  had 
much  more  easily  bestowed." 

We  perfectly  agree  with  Lord  Brougham  that  the  weight  of  a 
style  li£e  Dr.  Johnson's  is  somewhat  oppressive,  and  that  little 
meaning  is  at  times  concealed  under  pompous  expression :  still, 
even  this  style  without  matter,  is  better  than  that  fearful  ne»- 
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gatkm  of  both  that  so  many  modern  writers  exhibit.  The 
facility  of  Johnson's  composition  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact, 
that  he  composed  forty-eight  printed  pages  of  the  life  of  Savage 
in  one  night.  On  these  matters  of  feciHty  of  composition,  per- 
sons must  necessarily  rely  on  the  testimony  of  personal  Mends 
of  one  another.  The  following  remarks  on  Johnson,  who  was 
a  stiff  and  uncompromising  Tory  and  a  Jacobite,  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  far  from  truth. 

"  Yet  he  so  greatly  loved  established  things,  so  deeply  venerated 
whatever  had  the  sanction  of  time,  that  he  both  shut  his  eyes  to 
inany  defects  in  his  view  consecrated  by  age,  and  unreasonably  trans- 
ferred to  more  duration  the  respect  which  reason  itself  freely  allows 
to  whatever  has  the  testimony  of  experience  in  its  favour. 

"  The  established  church,  the  established  government,  the  es- 
tablished order  of  things  in  general,  found  in  him  an  unflinching 
supporter,  because  a  sincere  and  warm  admirer ;  and  giving  his  con- 
fidence entirely,  he  either  was  content  to  suspend  his  reason  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  or,  at  least,  to  use  it  only  for  the  purpose 
pf  attaining  the  conclusion  in  favour  of  existing  institutions,  and  ex- 
cluding all  farther  argument  touching  their  foundations." 

His  prejudices  were  certainly  strong,  both  with  respect  to 
the  French  and  Americans.  His  horror  of  infidels  we  like, 
and  wish  only  that  the  feeling  were  more  general.  Johnson  did 
not  possess  any  knowledge  of  the  exact  sciences ;  hence  in  his 
criticism  on  Newton,  whom  he  undertook  to  review,  he  only 
indicated  his  own  ignorance.  His  Dictionary,  however  faulty, 
and  it  is  most  remarkably  set  in  etymons,  and  faulty  where  we 
should  at  least  have  anticipated  it,  even  in  Latin  and  Greek  deri- 
vations, is, — notwithstanding  the  Anglo-Saxon  deficiences,  which 
are  still  greater, — a  work  of  wonderful  merit. 

We  have  stated  our  high  opinion  of  the  "  lives  of  the  Poets." 
The  omission  of  Goldsmith  is  certainly  singular ;  and  we  quite 
agree  with  the  noble  lord  before  us  in  assigning  very  high  me- 
rit to  that  of  Pope,  of  Dryden,  and  of  Cowley.  He  is  also, 
aU  things  considered,  wonderfully  impartial  in  his  judgment  on 
Milton.  With  regard  to  personal  character  and  habits,  we  think 
there  is  mingled  matter  of  praise  and  censure.  Dogmatic  he 
most  assuredly  was,  and  often  dogmatically  wrong;  as  often 
insufferably  right,  repeatedly  judicious,  firm,  and  strenuous  in 
opinions.  jBenevolence  he  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree;  and 
though  his  morals  exhibited  much  to  regret,  from  that  feverish 
knowledge  he  ever  appeared  to  possess,  to  investigate  the  feel- 
ings  at  heart  of  even  the  most  depraved,  and  which  often  led 
mm  into  that  society,  still  was  he  sound  at  heart,  and  regretted 
that  knowing  his  duty  well,  his  knowledge  and  practice  were  not 
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equal.  Lord  Brougham  to  us  does  not  appear,  in  the  main,  to 
have  liked  Johnson,  who  was  certainly  a  hearty  hater;  but  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  Ms  life  is  as  generous  as  it  is  just. 

"  He  was  friendly,  and  actively  so,  in  the  greatest  degree ;  he  was 
charitable  beyond  what  even  prudential  considerations  might  justify ; 
as  firmly  as  he  believed  the  Gospel,  so  constantly  did  he  practise  its 
divine  maxim,  *  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive/  His 
sense  of  justice  was  strict  and  constant;  his  love  of  truth  was  steady 
and  unbroken  in  all  matters,  as  well  little  as  gfeat ;  nor  did  any  man 
ever  more  peremptorily  deny  the  existence  of  white  lies:  for  he  justly 
thought  that  when  a  habit  of  being  careless  of  the  truth  in  trifling 
things  once  has  been  formed,  it  will  become  easily,  nay,  certainly 
applicable  to  things  of  moment  His  habitual  piety,  his  sense  of  his 
own  imperfections,  his  generally  blameless  conduct  in  the  various 
relations  of  life,  has  been  already  sufficiently  described,  and  has  been 
illustrated  in  the  preceding  narrative.  He  was  a  good  man  as  he 
was  a  great  man;  and  he  had  so  firm  a  regard  for  virtue,  that  he  wise-? 
ly  set  much  greater  store  by  his  worth  than  by  his  fame."  (p.  85.) 

The  next  life  before  us  is  Adam  Smith.  After  a  brief  sum- 
mary on  economical  science,  commencing  with  Antonio  Bandini, 
of  Sienna,  who  in  the  year  1797  recommended  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  a  free  trade  in  corn,  and  reviewing  De 
Gournay,  De  Guesnav,  and  others,  we  have  Adam  Smith  intro* 
duced :  he  was  born  in  1723.  Smith,  having  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  in  Scotland,  entered  Baliol  College, 
Oxford.  He  remained  at  that  university  seven  years.  Ox«* 
ford  did  not,  however,  rise  higher  in  his  estimation  by  resi* 
dence,  and  probably,  as  Lord  Brougham  remarks,  inhibiting 
him  from  reading  Hume's  "Treatise  on  Human  Nature, 
did  not  much  mend  his  dislike.  In  1748  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  then  became  acquainted  with  most  of  the  celebrated 
men  of  the  day.  Glasgow  offered  him  the  Professorship  of 
Logic ;  but  he  soon  exchanged  it  for  that  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
He  taught  moral  philosophy  for  twelve  years  ;  but  of  these  dis- 
coveries we  have  no  remains.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review  in  1755.  His  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments" 
made  its  appearance  in  1759,  and  to  this  was  appended  a  "  Dig* 
sertation  cm  the  Origin  of  Languages."  He  resigned  his  profes- 
sorship in  1763,  to  attend  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  upon  his 
travels.  On  this  tour  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  various 
learned  continental  scholars;  and  among  others,  one  whose 
pursuits  were  analogous  to  his  own,  Quesnay.  He  returned  to 
England;  and  in  1766  his  celebrated  work,  "The  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations'*  made  its 
appearance.    Hume  lived  to  see  it,  and  to  approve  it.    He 
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became  shortly  after  a  Commissioner  of  Customs, — an  appoint- 
ment certainly  by  no  means  suited  to  him,  and  ill  chosen.  In 
1788  he  was  elected  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  That 
university  conferred  on  him,  in  1762,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  The 
duties  of  his  office  in  the  Customs  were  extremely  laborious ; 
and  no  doubt  the  influence  of  these  dull  details  affected  the 
powers  of  a  mind,  that  might  otherwise  have  produced  a  work 
to  rival  his  "  Opus  Magnum."  He  died  in  1790,  and  the  ac- 
count given  in  Hutton  of  his  last  interview  with  his  friends  is 
highly  interesting.  Great  men  mislike  to  see  their  immature 
productions  outlive  them,  and  Adam  Smith  made  his  friends 
promise  that  his  should  not  survive  their  author ;  and  conse- 
quently all  his  other  writings,  comprising  eighteen  folio  volumes 
of  MS.,  were  destroyed,  excepting  his  "  Speculative  History  of 
Astronomy." 

Lord  Brougham's  general  summary  of  his  character  and  ac- 
quirements is  extremely  fair. 

"  The  true  picture  of  the  great  author's  intellectual  character  is 
presented  by  his  writings ;  and  of  the  depth,  the  comprehensive- 
ness, the  general  accuracy  of  his  views  on  the  various  subjects  to 
which  his  mind  was  bent,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  His  under- 
standing was  enlarged,  and  it  was  versatile ;  his  sagacity,  when  he 
applied  himself  deliberately  to  inquiry  or  to  discussion,  was  unerring ; 
his  information  was  extensive  and  correct ;  his  fancy  was  rich  and 
various ;  his  taste,  formed  upon  the  purest  models  of  antiquity,  was 
simple  and  chaste.  His  integrity  was  unimpeachable,  and  the  warmth 
of  his  affections  knew  no  chill,  even  when  the  languor  of  age  and  the 
weight  of  ill-health  was  upon  him ;  his  nature  was  kindly  in  the 
greatest  degree,  and  his  benevolence  was  extensive,  leading  him  to 
indulge  in  acts  of  private  charity,  pushed  beyond  his  means,  and 
concealed  with  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy  towards  its  objects. 
Stern  votaries  of  religion  have  complained  of  his  deficiencies  in  piety, 
chiefly  because  of  his  letter  upon  the  death  of  his  old  and  intimate 
friend,  Mr.  Hume ;  but  no  one  can  read  the  frequent  and  warm  allu- 
sions with  which  his  works  abound  to  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  to  reliance  upon  the  All-wise  Disposer,  to  the  hopes  of  a  future 
state,  and  not  be  convinced  that  his  mind  was  deeply  sensible  to  de- 
vout impressions.  Nay,  even  as  to  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Home's 
character,  we  are  clearly  entitled  to  conclude  that  he  regarded  his 
friend  as  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  religion  has  a  powerful  and 
salutary  influence  on  morals,  because  he  has  most  forcibly  stated  hit 
opinion,  that  whenever  the  principles  of  religion  which  are  natural 
to  it  are  not  perverted  or  corrupted,  '  the  world  justly  places  a 
double  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  the  religious  man's  behaviour/  " 
(p.  120.) 

Few  persons  were  more  opposite  than  Johnson  and  Smith. 
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Johnson  loved  argument, — engrossed  conversation.  Smith  sat 
and  watched*  He  was  one  of  the  most  absent  men  conceivable ; 
few  more  abstracted  from  common  objects. 

The  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments"  contains  much  beautiful 
writing ;  and  Lord  Brougham  has  selected  some  of  the  choicest 
morceaux.  We  own  the  notice  which  we  subjoin  rather  amused 
us,  when  we  read  it. 

"  How  well  has  he  painted  the  man  of  system,  and  how  many  fea- 
tures of  this  portrait  have  we  recognised  in  Mr.  Bentham,  and  others 
of  our  day !  *  He  is  apt  to  be  very  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  and  is 
often  so  enamoured  with  the  supposed  beauty  of  his  own  ideal  plan 
of  government,  that  he  cannot  suffer  the  smallest  deviation  from  any 
part  of  it  He  goes  on  to  establish  it  completely,  in  all  its  parts, 
without  any  regard  either  to  the  great  interests  or  to  the  strong  pre- 
judices which  may  oppose  it.  He  seems  to  imagine  that  he  can 
arrange  the  different  members  of  a  great  society  with  as  much  ease  as 
the  hand  arranges  the  different  pieces  on  a  chess-board.  He  does 
not  consider  that  the  pieces  upon  the  chess-board  have  no  other  prin- 
ciple of  motion  beside  that  which  the  hand  impresses  upon  them ;  but 
that  in  the  great  chess-board  of  human  society,  every  single  piece  has 
a  principle  of  action  of  its  own,  altogether  different  from  that  which 
the  legislature  might  choose  to  impress  upon  it.  If  these  principles 
coincide  and  act  in  the  same  direction,  the  game  of  human  society 
will  go  on  easily  and  harmoniously,  and  is  very  likely  to  be  happy 
and  successful.  If  they  are  opposite  or  different,  the  game  will  go  on 
miserably,  and  the  society  must  be  at  all  times  in  the  highest  degree 
of  disorder.'  '  For  a  man  to  insist  upon  establishing,  and  upon  es- 
tablishing all  at  once  and  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  any  thing  which 
his  own  idea  of  policy  and  law  may  seem  to  require,  must  often  be 
the  highest  degree  of  arrogance.  It  is  to  erect  his  own  judgment  in- 
to the  supreme  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  to  fancy  himself 
the  only  wise  and  worthy  man  in  the  commonwealth,  that  his  fellow- 
creatures  should  accommodate  themselves  to  him,  and  not  to  them/9 
(p.  129.) 

We  know  well  that  Bentham  looked  on  Brougham  as  his 
neophyte;  and  great  indeed  was  his  astonishment  when  he 
discovered  that  his  Lordship's  trulygreat  and  original  mind  was 
not  one  to  be  merged  in  his  own  Crambo-system,  or  to  be  de- 
ceived in  the  conclusions  from  it.  We  know  the  aged  man  had 
the  vanity  to  imagine  that  the  Chancellor  of  England  would  ex- 
hibit Benthamism  even  in  the  courts  of  highest  jurisdiction ; 
we  know  also  he  was  disappointed  to  find  the  chains  broken,  and 
the  intellectual  giant  enlarged  to  his  full  dimension;  and  we  fur- 
ther know,  that  the  whole  of  that  school  and  tribe  has  never 
ceased  to  abuse  and  vilify  him  whom  they  could  not  pen  down 
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in  their  Cimmerian  Owlet  cavern*    He  broke  from  them,  fiat  he 
was  not  of  them. 

Many  passages  of  this  work  of  Lord  Brougham  contain  curious 
confessions.  His  lordship  freely  owns  they  hit  his  former  party 
hard.    We  give  the  following : 

"  The  leaders  of  Hie  discontented  party  seldom  fail  to  hold  out  some 
plausible  plan  of  reformation,  which  they  predict  will  not  only  re- 
move the  inconveniences  and  relieve  the  distresses  immediately  com- 
plained oiy  but  will  prevent  in  all  coming  time  any  return  of  the  like 
inconveniences  and  distresses,  Thej  often  propose  on  this  account 
to  remodel  the  constitution,  and  to  alter  in  some  of  its  most  essential 
parts  that  system  of  government  under  which  the  subjects  of  a  great 
empire  have  enjoyed  perhaps  peace,  security,  and  even  glory,  during 
the  course  of  several  centuries.  The  great  body  of  the  party  are 
commonly  intoxicated  with  the  imaginary  beauty  of  this  ideal  system, 
of  which  they  have  no  experience,  but  which  has  been  presented  to 
them  in  all  the  most  dazzling  colours  in  which  the  eloquence  of 
their  leader  could  display  it  The  leaders  themselves,  though  they 
may  originally  have  meant  nothing  but  their  own  aggrandizement, 
become  many  of  them  in  time  the  dupes  of  their  own  sophistry, 
and  are  as  eager  for  this  great  reformation  as  the  weakest  and  foolishest 
of  their  followers.  Even  though  the  leaders  should  have  preserved 
their  own  heads,  as  indeed  they  commonly  do,  free  from  this  fanati* 
ci8m,  yet  they  dare  not  always  disappoint  the  expectations  of  their 
followers ;  but  are  often  obliged,  though  contrary  to  their  principles 
and  their  conscience,  to  act  as  if  they  were  under  the  common 
delusion."  (p.  131.) 

The  mighty  work,  however,  of  Adam  Smith  is,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Of  this  we  have  a  com- 
plete analysis  placed  before  us.  On  this  work  political  economy 
may  be  said  to  depend  as  a  science.  Dr.  Smith's  great  de- 
duction and  distinction  between  productive  and  unproductive 
labour  we  always  thought  questionable ;  and  Lord  Brougham 
impeaches  his  conclusion.  Common  sense  will  completely  con- 
firm the  reasoning  so  ably  set  forth  by  his  lordship  in  the 
appendix  to  this  life. 

"  All  the  branches  of  useful  industry  work  together  to  the  common 
end,  as  all  the  parts  of  each  branch  co-operate  to  its  particular  object. 
If  you  say  that  the  farmer  feeds  the  community,  and  produces  all  the 
raw  materials  which  the  other  classes  work  upon ;  we  answer,  that  un- 
less those  other  classes  worked  upon  the  raw  materials,  and  supplied 
the  farmer's  necessities,  he  would  be  forced  to  allot  part  of  his  labour 
to  this  employment,  while  he  forced  others  to  assist  in  raising  the  rude 
produce.  In  such  a  complicated  system,  it  is  clear  that  all  labour  has 
the  same  effect,  and  equally  increases  the  whole  mass  of  wealth.  Nor 
can  any  attempt  be  more  vain  than  theirs  who  would  define  the  particu- 
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kr  parte  of  the  machine  that  produce  the  motion,  which  is  necessarily 
the  result  of  the  whole  powers  combined,  and  depends  on  each  one 
of  the  mutually  connected  members.  Yet  so  wedded  have  those 
theorists  been  to  the  notion,  that  certain  necessary  kinds  of  employ- 
ment are  absolutely  unproductive,  that  a  writer  of  no  less  name  than 
Dr.  Smith,  has  not  scrupled  to  rank  the  capital  sunk  in  the  public 
debt,  or  spent  in  warfare,  in  the  same  class  with  the  property  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  the  labour  destroyed  by  pestilence.  He  ought 
surely  to  have  reflected,  that  the  debts  of  a  country  are  always  con- 
tracted, and  its  wars  entered  into,  for  some  purpose,  either  of  secu- 
rity or  aggrandizement;  and  that  stock  thus  employed  must  have 
produced  an  equivalent,  which  cannot  be  asserted  of  property  or  po- 
pulation absolutely  destroyed.  This  equivalent  may  have  been 
greater  or  less ;  that  is,  the  money  spent  for  useful  purposes  may 
have  been  applied  with  more  or  less  prudence  and  frugality.  Those 
purposes,  too,  may  have  been  more  or  less  useful ;  and  a  certain  de- 
gree of  waste  and  extravagance  always  attends  the  operations  of  fund- 
ing and  of  war.  But  this  must  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  addition  to 
the  necessary  price  at  which  the  benefits  in  view  are  to  be  bought 
The  food  of  a  country,  in  like  manner,  may  be  used  with  different 
degrees  of  economy ;  and  the  necessity  of  eating  may  be  supplied  at 
more  or  less  cost.  So  long  as  the  love  of  war  is  a  necessary  evil  in 
human  nature,  it  is  absurd  to  denominate  the  expenses  unproductive 
that  are  incurred  by  defending  a  country ;  or,  which  is  also  the  same 
thing,  preventing  an  invasion,  by  a  judicious  attack  of  an  enemy ;  or, 
which  is  also  the  same  thing,  avoiding  the  necessity  of  war  by  a  pru- 
dent system  of  foreign  policy.  And  he  who  holds  the  labour  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors  and  diplomatic  agents  to  be  unproductive,  commits 
precisely  the  same  error  as  he  who  should  maintain  that  the  labour 
of  the  hedger  is  unproductive,  because  he  only  protects  and  does  not 
rear  the  crop.  All  those  kinds  of  labour  and  employments  of  stock 
are  parts  of  the  system,  and  all  are  equally  productive  of  wealth.*' 
(P.  212.) 

A  variety  of  curious  and  original  Letters  follow ;  but  we  shall 
not  extract  from  them,  as  this  would  be  scarcely  fair  in  an  un- 

Eublished  work,  and  we  pass  to  the  next  life,  the  celebrated 
avoisier. 

This  eminent  chemist  and  philosopher  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1748.  He  was  of  opulent  parents,  and  being  placed  in  the 
College  Mazarin,  attained  a  high  classical  proficiency.  His 
taste,  however,  conducted  him  to  science,  and  to  it's  severer 
forms  in  mathematics  and  astronomy.  Botany  soon  obtained 
his  attention.  He  then  extended  his  view  to  other  subjects, 
and  attained  such  proficiency  in  various  points  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation, that  he  was  enabled  to  enter  the  academy  at  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  Geology,  then  in  its  infancy,  (what  is  it  now  ?) 
occupied  his  attention.     He  published  his  earliest  paper  on  the 
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"  Analysis  of  Gypsum."  Chemistry  soon  began  to  command  his 
sole  attention.  In  1758  and  1759  he  experimented  largely 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  that  water  may,  by  repeated  distilla- 
tions, be  converted  into  earth ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  opinion  that 
water  can,  by  repeated  distillations,  become  so  elastic  and  aeri- 
form as  to  escape  through  the  pores  of  vessels. 

The  former  opinion  had  been  held  by  Bonde,  and  Margraaf 
and  others ;  the  latter  by  Stahl.  He  negatived  both  proposi- 
tions; so  that  to  this  philosopher  belongs  the  triumph  of  sepa- 
rating the  component  parts  of  earth  and  water,  and  proving  that 
they  are  not  mutually  convertible ;  and  the  elasticity  of  water 
was  equally  determined  by  him.  The  young  students  of  che- 
mistry in  England  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Lavoisier  was 
occupied  for  one  hundred  and  one  days  on  one  of  these  experi- 
ments. For  a  short  period  at  this  time  of  his  life  the  attempt 
to  supply  Paris  with  water  occupied  much  of  his  attention. 
He  soon  resumed  his  chemical  pursuits.  Black,  Cavendish,  and 
Priestley  had  made  numerous  discoveries  on  the  nature  of  gases; 
and  Lavoisier  was  at  this  period  directing  his  attention  to  the 
calcination  of  metals.  He  drew  from  his  experiments  the  in- 
ference, that  calcination  is  caused  by  the  union  of  air  with  the 
metal,  and  not  by  the  loss  of  any  body,  as  phlogiston  combined 
with  it.  He,  by  this  course,  negatived  again  the  Stahlian 
theory.  Lavoisier  stood  on  the  verge  of  two  important  disco- 
veries, Lord  Brougham  justly  remarks,  at  this  period, — the  com- 
position of  the  atmosphere  and  oxygen ;  both,  nowever,  were  re- 
served for  Priestley.  Equally  near  was  he  to  the  discovery  that 
the  diamond  is  identical  with  pure  carbon.  The  destruction  of 
the  diamond  by  fire,  as  Lavoisier  expressed  it,  or  the  action  of 
heat  upon  it,  he  knew  well.  Newton,  from  an  opposite  process 
of  reasoning,  had  inferred  the  combustibility  of  the  diamond; 
and  Macquer  had  proved  that  it  could  be  converted  into  char- 
coal. Lavoisier  arrived  at  the  inference,  that  the  air  produced 
during  the  combustion  of  the  diamond  was  fixed  air.  How 
close  he  was  on  the  great  discovery  that  the  diamond  is  pure 
carbon,  will  appear  from  the  following  words :  "  We  should 
never  have  expected,"  he  says,  "  to  find  any  relation  between 
charcoal  and  diamond,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  push 
this  analogy  too  far;  it  only  exists,  because  both  substances 
seem  to  be  properly  ranged  in  the  class  of  combustible  bodies ; 
and  because  they  are  of  all  these  bodies  the  most  fixed,  when 
kept  from  the  contact  of  air."  He  adds :  "  It  is  far  from  being 
impossible,  that  the  blackest  matter  should  come  from  surround- 
ing bodies,  and  not  from  the  diamond  itself." 
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One  step  would  have  shown  him  that  the  diamond  and  the 
pure  carbonaceous  matter  were  identical,  and  he  had  before  him 
the  discovery  of  Black,  that  fixed  air  was  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  charcoal.  In  1773  he  made  some  very  accurate  ex- 
periments on  calcination,  and  he  proved  from  them  that  the 
whole  mass  of  air  and  metal  after  calcination  weighed  exactly 
the  same  as  before  the  operation,  and  that  the  metal  had  gained 
what  the  air  had  lost, — a  most  important  discovery ;  but  an  in- 
ference appended  to  it  is  very  remarkable  for  various  reasons. 
He  adds,  that  the  atmosphere  is  composed  of  two  gases,  one,  in 
the  words  of  Lord  Brougham,  "  capable  of  supporting  life  and 
flame,  and  of  combining  with  metals  in  their  calcination ;  the 
other  incapable  of  supporting  either  life  or  flame,  or  of  combin- 
ing with  metals."  This  was  not  just  to  others,  as  we  shall  show. 
His  paper  was  to  have  been  read  at  Martinmas,  1774,  and  was 
"  rSmis"  to  the  10th  of  May,  1777.  He  says,  that  he  had  a 
letter  from  Beccaria,  12th  of  November,  1774,  but  that  his  own 
memoir  was  then  drawn  up,  and  that  an  extract  only  was  read 
at  the  November  session.  He  does  not  say  that  the  important 
point  of  the  gases  was  then  inserted,  nor  how  long  before  1777 
it  was  added.  He  also  omits  to  state  a  remarkable  communica- 
tion that  Priestley  made  to  him  in  October,  1774,  of  his  great 
discovery  of  oxygen.  Nor  does  he  mention  that  Priestley  re- 
ceived, m  1771-5,  the  Copley  medal  from  the  Royal  Society,  for 
the  discovery  of  azote  in  1772.  The  printed  paper  of  Priestley 
is  extant  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  Lavoisier's  experi- 
ments on  tin  in  1770,  and  on  minium  and  calcination  of  metals 
in  1771,  could  not  have  given  it  to  him.  It  is  therefore  per- 
fectly clear,  that  the  experiments  of  our  countryman  led  him 
to  the  inference  on  the  atmospheric  gases.  He  says,  in  the 
'  El£mens  de  Chimie,'  "  Cet  air  (oxygen  gas)  nous  avons  decou- 
vert  prescju'en  mdme  temps,  Dr.  rriestley,  M.  Scheele,  et  moi." 
The  precise  time  of  Dr.  Priestley's  discovery  is  quite  apparent. 
Scheele,  ignorant  of  the  Doctor  s  discovery,  made  the  same  in 
1775.  Priestley  and  Scheele  then  did  not  discover  it,  "  presqu' 
en  m&me  temps,"  far  less  Lavoisier.  In  eight  separate  papers, 
printed  between  1772  and  1780,  not  a  hint  of  Lavoisier  s  claim 
to  this  discovery  is  apparent.  It  was  only  in  1782  he  claimed 
to  be  a  co-discoverer  with  Priestley ;  but  even  then  he  admits 
the  experiments  that  led  to  it  were  performed  in  February 
1775,  and  Priestley  had  announced  it  in  1774.  He  also  added 
in  that  paper,  at  first,  the  remarkable  point  that  Priestley  had 
discovered  oxygen  at  nearly  the  same  time  as  himself,  and  he 
believes  a  Utile  earlier :  u  et  je  crois  mfime  avant  moi."  But  he 
ungenerously  omits,  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  to  give  Priest- 
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ley  the  benefit  of  his  own  previous  confession,  not  inserting  in 
die  "Etemens  de  Chimie/  the  woids  previously  given  in  hit 
paper  read  to  the  Academy  in  1782.  l?riegtley  s  own  account 
of  the  discovery  of  oxygen  is  as  follows*  It  is  extracted  from 
his  work  on  Phlogiston  :— 

"  The  case  was  this.  Having  made  the  discovery  of  oxygen  some 
time  before  I  was  in  Paris  in  the  year  1774, 1  mentioned  it  at  the 
table  of  M.  Lavoisier,  when  most  of  the  philosophical  people  of  the 
city  were  present,  saying  that  it  was  a  kind  of  air  in  which  a  candle 
burnt  much  better  than  in  common  air,  but  I  had  not  then  given  it 
any  name.  At  this  all  the  company,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lavoisier  as 
much  as  any,  expressed  great  surprise.  I  told  them  I  had  gotten  it 
from  preeipiUUe  per  se9  and  also  from  red  lead.  Speaking  French 
very  imperfectly,  and  being  little  acquainted  with  the  terms  of-che* 
mistry,  I  ^ndplombe  rouge,  which  was  not  understood  till  Mr.  Mac- 
quer  said  I  must  mean  minium.  M.  Scheele's  discovery  was  cer- 
tainfy  independent  of  mine,  though,  I  believe,  not  made  quite  so 
early." 

We  beKeve  Lord  Brougham's  inference  to  be  irrefutable ;  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  his  lordship  to  say,  that  the  above  reasoning  is 
borrowed  from  the  facts  elicited  by  himself,  and  published  in  the 
work  before  us,  viz.  that  Priestley  discovered  oxygen  m  1774 ; 
Scheele  in  1775 ;  Lavoisier  neither  in  1774  nor  1775.  It  was  to 
this  discovery,  however,  that  his  theory  of  combustion  is  due. 
Having  learnt  .from  the  discoverer  of  oxygen  it's  existence,  he 
arrived  at  the  important  generalization  that  it  is  the  acidifying 
principle,  and  he  named  his  great  rival's  diseovery  oxygen  in 
consequence.  At  this  period,  while  Lavoisier  was  occupied  on 
generalizing,  as  Lord  Brougham  felicitously  observes,  the  pheno- 
mena of  other  discoverers,  but  not  materially  adding  to  the  store 
of  facts  from  his  own  two  important  points,  were  determined  in 
England  the  composition  of  water  ana  of  the  nitrous  acid.  Mr. 
Cavendish  is  the  undisputed  discoverer  of  the  latter;  of  the 
former,  Cavendish  made  the  great  experiment  upon  which  it 
rests ;  but  Mr. Watt,  from  less  elaborate  processes,  had  drawn  out 
before  him  the  inference  that  water  was  not  a  simple  element, 
but  a  combination  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen  gas.  A  passage  in 
the  New  Quarterly,  vol.  v.,  p.  451,  may  possibly  not  convey  a 
sufficiently  balanced  judgment  on  this  question,  leaving  it  a  di- 
vided point  between  these  great  men;  but  the  merit  of  drawing 
out  the  inference  first,  is  assuredly  Mr.  Watt's.  Here  again,  we 
regret  to  say,  Lavoisier  claimed  to  himself  the  discovery  of  other 
men.  But  when  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  before  several  academi- 
cians, performed  the  experiment  on  which  the  French  claim  to 
this  discovery  is  made,  Sir  C.  Blagden,  who  was  present,  told 
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them  that  Mr.  Cavendish  had  already  performed  the  experiment, 
and  obtained  water  from  the  combustion  of  the  two  gases.  In 
the  summer  of  1783  he  communicated  this  discovery  to  Lavoisier, 
bat  he  found  him  incredulous  of  the  fact  until  he  had  ascertained 
it  by  experiment.  This  wish  of  the  French  chemist  is  perfectly 
natural  to  claim  to  himself  something  of  the  light  of  the  nume- 
rous discoveries  in  his  art  made  in  England  and  elsewhere ;  but 
still  it  is  hardly  fair,  when  but  at  the  best  reflecting,  like  a 
satellite,  light  from  more  luminous  bodies, to  claim  to  be  the  source 
of  that  light  himself.  Nay,  he  was  even  so  ungenerous  as  not  to 
mention  Black  in  his  excellent  paper,  "  On  the  Combination  of 
Fire  with  evaporable  Fluids,  and  on  the  formation  of  Elastic  aeri- 
form Fluids.*  The  a«thor  of  the  "Theory  of  Latent  Heat"  is  not 
even  named,  and  every  student  to  whom  the  papers  were  read  would 
necessarily  infer  that  the  theory  was  the  invention  of  Lavoisier* 
He  was  also  weU  acquainted,  we  repeat,  with  the  illustrious  dis- 
coverer of  "  latent  heat,"  which  adds  to  the  offence.  After  1784 
Lavoisier's  labours  were  principally  confined  to  forming  the  new 
nomenclature,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Seguin,  to  investigations 
on  the  nature  of  respiration  and  transpiration.  In  1776  he  had 
materially  aided  Turgot,  who  had  requested  him  to  superintend 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  by  increasing  the  explosive  force 
of  the  compound  one-fourth.  In  1791  the  National  Assembly 
consulted  him,  and  he  drew  up  his  treatise  on  the  "  Richesse 
Territorial©  de  Ftance."  Being  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  he  introduced  some  admirable  arrangements.  His  house 
at  Paris  and  all  his  costly  apparatus  were  open  twice  a-week  to 
scientific  men,  and  he  was  a  generous  patron  of  youthful  merit. 
Surely,  from  public  services,  for  the  national  honour  simply,  such 
a  man  of  science  ought  to  have  been  saved  amid  any  commotions : 
but  it  was  not  so.  The  Triumvirate  of  1794  seized  him  with 
twenty-seven  others,  whose  real  crimes  were  their  possessions, 
and  imprisoned  them.  Lavoisier  had  escaped ;  but  learning  that 
M.  Paulze,  his  father-in-law,  had  been  arrested,  he  gave  himself 
up,  and  was  confined  with  the  rest.  He  had  long  foreseen  that 
his  property  would  make  him  obnoxious,  and  when  sentenced, 
simply  asked  for  a  few  days'  respite  to  witness  the  result  of 
some  experiments  which  he  had  conducted  in  hi»  confinement  5 
but  the  tribunal,  by  the  month  of  one  of  their  body,  replied, 
that  "  die  Republic  had  no  need  of  philosophers,"  ami  be  was 
executed  in  May,  1794,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
others.  Carnot  might  and  ought  to  have  saved  him ;  Foureroy 
was  bound  to  do  so:  one  only  citizen,  M.  Hall£,  had  the  cou- 
rage to  read  a  detailed  account  of  the  discoveries  of  Lavoisier 
and  his  services  to  hi*  country.     Camot  and  Foureroy  said 
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nothing,  and  the  latter  always  laboured,  as  Cuvier  says  in  his 
memoir  of  him,  "  under  the  torment  of  the  imputation  of  pro- 
moting the  death  of  his  rival,  Lavoisier."  If  any  thing  could 
read  the  nations  a  lesson  on  the  advantages  of  fixed  government, 
the  horrors  enacted  by  the  French  Revolution  in  the  case  of 
Lavoisier  and  others  would  impart  it.  Learning,  science,  nobility, 
art,  order,  government,  age,  sex,  all  lost  sight  of  in  the  pell-mell  of 
anarchy.  This  was  a  power  on  the  Carlyle  system  certainly,  but 
it  was  a  demon  power.  Lavoisier  left  behind  him  a  remarkable 
person  in  his  wife,  who  took  upon  herself  the  engraving  of  the 
plates  to  the  "  Elements."  She  survived  him,  and  late  in  life 
married  Count  Rumford,  whom  she  also  outlived.  We  regret  ex- 
tremely that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  the  analysis  of 
Lavoisier's  discoveries  appended  to  his  life.  This  paper  will  be 
found  well  worthy  of  deep  consideration.  We  simply  extract 
Lord  Brougham's  opinion  of  his  merit  in  the  closing  paragraph. 

"  After  all  the  deductions,  however,  which  can  fairly  be  made 
from  his  merits,  these  stand  high  indeed,  and  leave  his  renown  as 
brilliant  as  that  of  any  one  who  has  ever  cultivated  physical  science. 
The  overthrow  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  and  the  happy  generalizations 
upon  the  combinations  of  bodies,  which  we  owe  to  his  genius  for 
philosophical  research,  are  sufficient  to  place  him  among  the  first, 
perhaps  to  make  him  be  regarded  as  the  first  reformer  of  chemical 
science,  the  principal  founder  of  that  magnificent  fabric  which  now 
fills  so  ample  a  space  in  the  eye  of  every  student  of  nature." 

We  now  proceed  to  the  last  life  we  shall  be  enabled  to  treat, — 
Gibbon.  This  great  historian  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
Kentish  family.  His  grandfather  was  a  man  of  large  fortune,  but 
it  was  confiscated  from  his  share  in  the  South  Sea  Company. 
From  this,  however,  he  recovered,  and  obtained  again  a  large  for- 
tune before  his  death,  in  1736.  He  left  behind  him  the  histo- 
rian's father,  his  son,  and  two  daughters.  One  of  these  married 
Mr.  Elliot,  of  Cornwall,  afterwards  Lord  Elliot.  Edward  was 
born  April  £7,  1737.  His  father  sat  for  Southampton,  and  con- 
tinued m  Parliament  until  1 747.  Gibbon's  childhood  was  sickly ; 
but  he  went  to  Oxford,  notwithstanding,  before  he  was  fifteen, 
His  early  taste  for  history  had  already  developed  itsel£  He 
arrived  at  Oxford,  he  says,  "  with  a  stock  of  erudition  that  might 
have  puzzled  a  doctor,  and  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  which  a 
school-boy  ought  to  have  been  ashamed."  Here,  singular  to  say, 
the  historian  of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall"  embraced  Romanism, but 
it  is  quite  evident  on  much  such  imperfect  grounds  as  many  gra- 
duates there  have  lately  done,  for  he  was  not  in  a  state  from  his 
acquirements  to  form  a  sound  conclusion.    He  was  accordingly 
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compelled  to  quit  Oxford,  and  his  father  sent  him  to  Lausanne. 
The  following  remarks  of  Lord  Brougham  are  both  forcible 
and  just : — 

"  In  contemplating  the  account  given  both  by  Smith  and  Gibbon 
of  the  great  University  in  which  both  resided  without  being  instruct- 
ed, the  friend  of  education  feels  it  gratifying  to  reflect  that  the  pic- 
ture which  both  have  left,  and  the  latter  especially,  finds  no  resem- 
blance in  the  Alma  Mater  of  the  Hollands,  the  Cannings,  the  Carlisles, 
the  Wards,  and  the  Peels.  The  shades  of  Oxford  under  the  Jacksons, 
the  Wetherells,  the  Coplestones,  (friendly,  learned,  honoured  names, 
which  I  delight  to  bring  into  contrast  with  the  neglectful  tutors 
of  Gibbon),  bear  no  more  resemblance  to  that  illustrious  seat  of 
learning  in  his  time,  than  the  Cambridge  of  the  Aireys,  the  Her- 
schells,  the  Whewells,  the  Peacocks,  the  Gaskins,  offers  to  the  Cam- 
bridge in  which  Playfair  might  afterwards,  with  justice,  lament  that 
the  *  Mechanique  Celeste'  could  no  longer  find  readers  in  the  haunts 
where  Newton  had  once  taught,  and  where  his  name  only  was  since 
known/' (p.  284.) 

At  Lausanne  he  embraced  the  Protestant  faith,  influenced  by 
M.  PavilliarcL  The  five  years  there  spent  were  of  great  value  to 
him.  French  literature  occupied  much  of  his  attention  at  that 
period.  He  was  also  most  sedulous  in  his  classical  pursuits, 
carefully  perusing  the  whole  of  the  great  Latin  authors  by  the 
aid  of  their  commentators.  He  read  the  whole  of  Cicero,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  Variorum  notes  of  the  folio  edition  of  Verburgius. 
This  curriculum  of  classic  study  occupied  him  twenty-seven 
months.  Few  preparations  for  distinction  have  been  more 
ample.  Here  he  became  enamoured  of  Mademoiselle  Curehod, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Necker.  His  father,  how- 
ever, objected  to  this  match,  and  he  resigned  his  claim  to  her 
hand.  The  story  is  somewhat  ludicrous  of  his  declaration  of 
love  to  this  lady  inducing  the  bold  experiment  of  throwing  him- 
self at  her  feet ;  of  his  inability  to  rise,  from  his  bodily  weakness, 
from  that  position  ;  the  lady  equally  unable  to  assist  him 
in  the  dilemma  from  his  immense  weight,  added  to  her  own 
emotions  we  presume,  and  that  the  bell  was  resorted  to  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  summon  the  servants  to  aid  the  lovers  in 
their  delicate  dilemma.  At  Lausanne  he  added  friendship  to 
love,  in  the  acquaintance  of  Deyverdun.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1768. 

In  1761  he  published  his  essay  "  Sur  FEtude  de  la  litera- 
ture." The  composition  of  this  work  evinces  his  knowledge  of 
French  by  composing  fluently  in  that  language ;  but "  literature  " 
is,  as  Lord  Brougham  remarks,  somewhat  too  vague  a  term,  and 
has  not  definitiveness  enough  about  it.     The  production  is  aim- 
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leas.  About  this  time!  June  1759,  he  joined  the  Hampshire 
militia,  of  which  his  father  was  major,  and  for  two  years  and  a 
half  was  compelled  to  follow  this  irksome  life  to  a  scholar. 
He  then  paused  Whether  he  should  betake  himself  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  or  classics;  but  the  latter  gained  the  pre-eminence. 
He  consequently  applied  himself  to  Greek,  and  the  work  of  the 
father  of  poetry,  winch  Scaliger  had  read  in  twenty-one  days,  occu- 
pied him  as  many  weeks.  He  read,  however,  the  whole  of  the 
"Ilias"  twice  in  one  year,  with  some  books  of  the  "Odyssey"  and 
"  Longinus."  He  had  frequently  meditated  an  historical  work, 
and  at  one  time  contemplated  a  history  of  Florence.  Before  de- 
termining the  ultimate  subject  on  which  he  should  concentrate 
his  attention,  and  anterior  to  going  to  Italy,  he  studied  the  best 
classic  authors,  Italian  topography  and  geography,  medals,  &c, 
and  went  carefully  through  a  long  series  of  archaeological  writers. 
In  the  spring  of  1764  he  set  out  for  Italy,  traversed  the  princi- 

Sl  cities,  but  remained  longest  at  Rome.  The  plan  of  his 
istory  first  struck  him  on  die  15th  of  October,  while  he  sat 
musing  in  the  ruins  of  the  capitol,  and  barefoot  friars  were  sing- 
ing vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  He  then  determined  to 
write  the  noble  story  of  Rome's  decay.  "We  own  the  association 
of  ideas,  from  its  very  mournfulness,  would  have  deterred  us  from 
the  attempt;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  differently  felt  by 
Gibbon.  In  Italy  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  friend,  Lord 
Sheffield*  Like  Gibbon's  other  friends,  this  nobleman  retained 
a  great  affection  for  him  to  the  last.  In  June  1765,  Gibbon 
returned  to  England,  and  became  Lieutenant-colonel  Com- 
mandant of  the  militia.  His  father  died  about  1770  when 
Gibbon  resigned  his  commission.  He  enjoyed,  from  the  misfor- 
tunes, in  later  life  of  his  father,  simply  ease  and  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. His  time  was  wholly  his  own,  and  it  was  princi- 
5 ally  spent  in  his  library  at  Buriton,  or  in  the  best  society  in  Lon- 
on.  Yet  he  deeply  j^gretted  the  want  of  a  profession.  He  at 
this  period  planned,  in  conjunction  with  Deyverdun,  the  history 
of  Switzerland.  The  two  friends  also  planned  an  annual  literary 
review,, and  published  it  in  1767  and  1768.  Warburton's  hypo- 
thesis on  the  6th  JEneis  received  a  caustic  reply  from  Gibbon  at 
this  period.  We  extract  the  following  description  of  his  rest- 
lessness during  this  period : — 

"  Thus  there  was  no  want  of  either  study  or  literary  labour  to 
diversify  the  learned  leisure  which  yet  he  found  so  irksome.  The 
contrast  is  surpassingly  remarkable  which  his  description  presents 
to  the  account  which  D'Alembert  has  left  us,  of  the  calm  pleasures 
enjoyed  by  him  as  long  as  he  confined  hjmself  to  geometrical  pur- 
suits.   Shall  we  ascribe  this  diversity  to  the  variety  of  individual 
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character  and  tastes ;  or  to  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  those  lite- 
ary  occupations ;  or,  finally,  to  the  peculiarities  of  French  society, — 
affording,  as  it  does,  daily  occupation  too  easy  to  weary,  and  pleas- 
ing relaxation  too  temperate  to  cloy  ?  Perhaps,  partly  to  each  of  the 
three  causes,  hut  most  of  all,  to  the  absorbing  nature  of  the  geome- 
trician's studies.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  no  life  of  mere 
literary  indulgence,  of  study  unmingled  with  exertions,  and  with 
continued,  regular  exertion,  can  ever  be  passed  in  tolerable  content- 
ment ;  and  that  if  the  student  has  not  a  regular  and,  as  it  were,  a  pro- 
fessional occupation  to  fill  up  the  bulk  of  his  time,  he  must  make  to 
himself  the  only  substitute  for  it,  by  engaging  in  some  long  and 
laborious  work.  Gibbon  found  by  experience  the  necessity  of  some 
such  resource ;  and  we  owe  to  his  sense  of  it,  the  '  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.'  " 

Three  years  were  bestowed  upon  this  work,  which  was  delayed 
by  his  return  to  Parliament  for  Liskeard  in  1774.  In  1776  the 
first  volume  appeared.  The  style  drew  down  both  praise  and 
condemnation.  The  public  voice  confirmed  the  favourable 
judgment  of  his  friends  on  its  broad  merits,  and  the  first  edition 
of  1000  was  exhausted  in  a  few  days.  Bishop  Watson  appeared 
among  his  opponents,  and  certainly  gained  the  praise  of  success 
in  his  condemnation  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  work. 
Gibbon  published,  however,  a  splendid  vindication,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Milman  says  justly,  "  This  single  discharge  from  the 
ponderous  artillery  of  learning  and  sarcasm  laid  prostrate  the 
whole  disorderly  squadron  of  rash  and  feeble  volunteers  who 
filled  the  rank  of  his  enemies,  while  the  more  distinguished  the- 
ological writers  of  the  country  stood  aloof."  The  second  volume 
followed  in  two  years  from  the  publication  of  the  first.  In  1779 
he  accepted  the  sinecure  post  of  a  Lord  of  Trade.  In  1780  he 
lost  his  seat ;  but  Lord  North  put  him  into  Lymington,  a  seat  he 
retained  until  1784.  The  Board  of  Trade  being  then  abolished, 
he  again  retired  to  Lausanne.  After  the  publication  of  the  third 
volume,  he  hesitated  whether  or  not  he  should  terminate  his 
work  at  that  stage.  At  Lausanne,  however,  he  continued  it. 
He  also  hesitated  whether  he  should  follow  "  the  chronological 
order  of  events,"  or  "group  the  picture  by  nations,"  and  adopted 
the  latter  course.  He  began  his  work  with  spirit,  finished  the 
fifth  volume  in  two  years,  the  sixth  and  last  in  thirteen  months. 
We  give  again  his  oft-cited  description  of  the  close  of  his  toil. 

"  It  was,  he  says,  on  the  day,  or  rather  the  night  of  the  27th  June, 
1787,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last 
lines  of  the  last  page  in  the  summer-house  in  my  garden.  Alter  laying 
down  my  pen,  I  took  several  walks  in  a  berceau,  or  covered  walk  of 
acacias,  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the 
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mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb 
of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent." 
"  I  will  not,"  he  adds,  "  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  re- 
covery of  my  freedom,  and  perhaps  the  establishment  of  my  fame. 
But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread 
over  my  mind,  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of 
an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that  whatever  might  be  the 
future  date  of  my  history,  the  life  of  the  historian  must  be  short 
and  precarious."  (*  Life,'  ch.  x.) 

He  returned  to  England  to  superintend  the  publication  of  the 
last  two  volumes,  and  was  fully  aware,  before  ne  left,  that  both 
the  indecency  and  irreligion  of  his  work  would  produce  numerous 
opponents.  On  his  return  to  Lausanne,  Deyverdun  was  smitten 
with  apoplexy,  and  died  in  one  year  after.  Gibbon  missed  his 
friend  severely.  Lausanne,  however,  was  visited  by  numerous  dis- 
tinguished persons  at  various  intervals, — Fox  among  others, — who 
spent  two  entire  days  with  Gibbon.     He  describes  him  thus  : 

"  He  seemed  to  feel  and  to  envy  the  happiness  of  my  situation, 
while  I  admired  the  powers  of  a  superior  man  as  they  are  blended  in 
his  attractive  character  with  the  softness  and  simplicity  of  a  child. 
Perhaps  no  human  being  was  ever  more  perfectly  exempt  from  the 
taint  of  malevolence,  vanity,  and  falsehood." 

Lord  Brougham  suggests  the  insertion  of  pride  for  vanity  in 
this  picture,  or  else  the  omission  of  both  substantives.  Gibbon, 
however,  felt  that  the  recklessness  of  all  morality  and  decency  of 
Fox  deserved  severe  censure,  and  he  does  not  in  the  "  Correspond- 
ence" spare  him.  The  French  Revolution  soon  filled  Lausanne 
with  emigrants,  among  others,  M.  Necker.  It  did  not  find  Gibbon 
among  its  advocates ;  on  the  contrary,  when  Burke  attacked  it 
he  says  of  him,  "  I  admire  his  eloquence,  I  approve  his  politics, 
I  adore  his  chivalry,  and  I  can  almost  excuse  his  reverence  for 
church  establishments."  So  little  did  the  movement  enlist 
Gibbon's  sympathies,  that  he  argued  in  favour  of  the  Lisbon 
inquisition,  saying,  "  he  would  not  at  that  moment  give  up  any 
old  establishment."  Lord  Brougham  justly  remarks,  if  he  cen- 
sured Burke  at  times  for  his  excesses,  the  chivalric  orator  might 
well  have  returned  the  compliment  after  this  declaration.  Gib- 
bon stayed  out  the  chance  of  the  revolutionary  troubles  reaching 
Switzerland ;  nor  would  he  have  quitted  Lausanne,  had  not  his 
friend,  Lord  Sheffield,  written  to  him  for  consolation  and  support, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  Of  the  truest  source 
of  obtaining  these,  the  brilliant  Gibbon  was  not  cognizant ;  but 
to  do  him  justice,  he  was  never  wanting  in  human  sympathy. 
He  was  a  great  sufferer  from  severe  indisposition.  Erysipelas 
had  affected  his  legs ;  gout  also  had  attacked  him,  and  besides 
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this,  he  had  an  unwieldy  rupture,  which,  singular  to  say,  he  had 
not  mentioned  to  any  one.  Sheffield-house  received  him,  de- 
spite all  this,  in  as  short  a  time  as  he  could  reach  it.  Imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  he  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  medical 
aid,  for  he  had  both  hydrocele  and  hernia.  An  operation  for  the 
first  was  performed,  and  four  quarts  of  fluid  removed.  The  water 
formed  again :  a  second  operation  was  necessary ;  it  was  per- 
formed. A  third  operation  relieved  him  of  six  quarts ;  but  he 
survived  it  little  more  than  a  week.  He  never  believed  himself 
in  danger,  and  spoke  of  the  continuance  of  his  life  for  many  years ; 
and  the  world  is  not  possessed  of  Gibbon's  last  thoughts  or  words 
under  the  contemplation  of  impending  dissolution.  He  was 
buried  in  the  vault  of  the  Sheffield  family,  at  Hitchin,  in  Sus- 
sex, and  Dr.  Parr  contributed  the  Latin  epitaph  to  his  tomb.  It 
is  admirably  descriptive  of  the  style  of  the  great  historian,  which, 
however  meretricious  at  times,  we  think  Lord  Brougham  rates 
somewhat  too  low.  "  Copiosum,  splendidum,  concinnum  orbe 
verborum,  et  summo  artificio  distinctum  orationis  genus,  recon- 
dite exquisitaeque  sentential." 

In  the  personal  character  of  Gibbon  we  have  to  remark,  that, 
except  in  the  fearful  use  of  irony,  which  always  destroys  the  ame- 
nity of  the  tone  of  conversation,  he  was  in  mode,  a  finished  gen* 
tleman, — and  in  feeling  a  kind-hearted  man.  Politely  patient, 
he  bore — unruffled  we  dare  not  say,  but  still  apparently  unmoved 
— the  various  attacks  of  his  opponents,  and  had  the  candour  to 
honour  the  noblest  of  them  by  special  mention.  It  is  wonderful 
that,  with  his  strong  conversational  powers  and  research,  he  never 
ventured  on  a  speech  in  the  house.  How  many  must  have  risen 
in  fearful  apprehension  from  his  vicinity.  His  personal  appear- 
ance must  nave  been  almost  repulsive.  Large  head,  bad  and 
slender  figure  when  young,  and  of  small  stature,  ultimately  he  be- 
came a  misshapen  mass  in  form  and  feature.  Let  us,  lastly,  look 
at  him  as  an  historian.  Here  the  picture  of  the  inner  man 
changes,  for  nothing  can  exceed  the  finished  contour  that  many 
of  his  descriptions  give  to  objects.  Still  we  always  thought  that 
the  title  of  his  history  was  not  quite  correct.  It  cannot  be  con- 
sidered Roman  in  its  specialty.  Its  oriental  portion  is  the  worst 
part,  singular  to  say,  though  the  leaning  of  the  writer  to  every 
robber  Kurd,  murderous  Arab,  vile  Turkoniaun,  apostate  Chris- 
tian, or  Muhammedan  monster  of  any  kind,  made  that  portion 
a  labour  of  love.  The  crusaders,  the  Christians,  and  the  mar- 
tyrs, fade  under  his  fearful  pencil.  Athanasius  alone  stands 
out,  despite  of  his  historian,  in  his  own  bright  hues.  The 
Oriental  authorities  do  not  bear  out  many  parts  of  his  nar- 
rative,  even  in  the  chronicle  of  his  favourite  subject,  their 
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own  acts.  Still  is  he  often  fair  in  judgment,  especially  in 
summation  of  the  evidence  for  the  destruction  of  the  work- 
men who  attempted  to  build  the  temple.  Nor  does  his  bit- 
terness lead  him  to  discredit  Warburton  on  Julian,  any  fur- 
ther than  a  fair  censure  on  his  dogmatism  and  speculation.  His 
attempt  to  subdue  the  force  of  the  unprejudiced  evidence  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  is  subject  to  very  different  questioning. 
The  sagacity  of  Gibbon,  in  the  judgment  he  forms  on  con- 
flicting accounts,  is  great ;  but  certainly  no  one  can  think  that 
he  enters  satisfactorily  into  details.  His  best  efforts  always 
seem  to  us  a  sketch  of  a  part,  but  never  a  view  of  the  whole. 
Nothing,  for  example,  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  his  brief 
account  of  Timur ;  and  Von  Hammer  supplies  innumerable  defi- 
ciencies even  on  his  favourite  subject,  tne  virtues  of  the  Otto- 
man. To  impugn,  however,  the  great  extent  of  his  acquire- 
ments would  oe  as  unjust  as  untrue.  Still  Gibbon  does  not 
show  much  philological  acuteness;  and  although  his  implicit 
confidence  in  the  events  of  early  Roman  history  may  be  carried 
to  an  excess,  still,  for  our  parts,  we  confess  we  are  weak  enough 
yet  to  credit  Livy  in  preference  to  Niebuhr.  As  to  the  visible 
prejudice  against  Christianity,  which  he  scarcely  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  conceal,  we  repeat,  that  we  are  ignorant  from  what 
source  it  arose ;  but  certainly  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Hume 
united,  did  her  less  harm  than  the  covert  attacks  of  the  historian 
of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall," 

"  Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer." 

Lord  Brougham  justly  censures  the  account  of  Cyprian,  and  of 
the  persecution  of  that  emperor  that  mowed  down  tne  church  of 
God,  Diocletian,  also  the  foul  indecency  of  various  passages  that 
elicited  the  indignant  censure  of  even  one  not  remarkable  for 
very  rigid  chastity  of  expression, — Person.  And  here  we  close 
our  remarks  on  Uibbon.  The  next  lives,  in  sequence,  are  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  D'Alembert;  the  former;  we  believe,  like 
Robertson,  both  the  friend  and  relation  of  Lord  Brougham,  who 
has  enjoyed  kindred  with  the  noblest  of  the  earth,  the  men  im- 
mortalized in  the  undying  annals  of  fame.  They  may  well  be 
proud  of  their  descendant,  and  look  on  his  multifold  acquire- 
ments with  deep  marvel  and  astonishment ;  for  he  is  not  a  man 
of  a  single  speech,  or  a  single  subject,  or  a  single  book ;  but 
one  fitted  to  direct  senates,  to  digest  immense  materials  into 
succinct  form,  and  to  add  in  each  successive  year  fresh  pearls 
of  larger  brilliancy  and  beauty  to  the  chaplet  he  has  already 
strung  of  the  statesmen  and  men  of  letters  of  England. 
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Art.  XI* — 1.  Sir  Robert  PeeVt  Speech. — House  of  Commons. 

2.  A  Familiar  Treatise  on  Taxation,  Free  Trade,  $c.    Rich- 
ardson.     1846* 

3.  The  Popular  Informant.   Political  Geography  for  the  People* 
Wilson.     1846. 

4.  Letter  to  the   Tenants  on  the  Estate  of  Jberarder.     By 
Capt.  G.  Mackay  Sutherland*     1846. 

5.  The  Times  Newspaper:  from  1st  of  January  to  the  81st 
of  March,  1846. 

Great  Britain,  up  to  a  certain  period,  was  governed  by  one 
of  two  powerful  parties,  alternately ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
but  there  have  been  great  and  food  men,  who  thought  this  mode 
of  government  the  best  and  happiest.  Party,  we  have  been 
lately  told,  is  a  certain  important  segment  of  public  opinion 
embodied,  that  is,  party  opinion  is  a  specific  symbol  of  publid 
opinion ;  and  government,  by  such  party-opinion,  is  a  special 
symbol  of  it,  indeed,  which  boasts  of  the  largest  numbers  or 
influence.  What  more  is  this,  however,  than  an  attempted  ar* 
gument  in  favour  of  the  despotism  of  a  majority?  And  what 
reason  have  we  to  believe  that  the  majority  is  more  likely  to 
be  right  than  the  minority?  Most  of  the  salutary  suggestions 
for  which  the  world  ought  to  be  grateful  have  proceeded  from 
individuals.  He  who  initiates  an  idea  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
necessarily  in  "  the  glorious  minority  of  one."  It  is  with  much 
difficulty  he  gets  a  seconder ;  a  long  time  elapses  before  he  can 
obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  believers  to  form  the  respectable 
nucleus  of  a  sect ;  and  he  may  die  of  weariness  or  wounds  be* 
fore  the  principle  to  which  he  has  consecrated  his  life  can  come 
into  practical  operation.  This  is  the  history  of  all  great  move- 
ments. First,  the  individual  apparently  wiser  than  the  race; 
then,  the  originally  small,  but  gradually  increasing  minority ; 
next,  the  equality  of  forces ;  and  last,  the  triumph  of  innovation, 
or  reform.  JHow  vain,  therefore,  any  logical  inference  from  such 
a  definition  must  be,  is  sufficiently  proved.  The  plain  state  of 
the  case  is,  that  the  despotic  majority  called  the  governing 
party,  has  only  served  from  time  tcrtime  to  postpone  the  period 
for  the  introduction  of  reforms ;  whether  beneficially  or  not  is 
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another  question*  The  fact  remains,  that  government  by  party 
has  served  to  prolong  the  reign  of  error  and  injury,  until  im- 
provement could,  in  its  opinion,  be  safely  admitted, — that  is,  with 
the  least  detriment  to  existing  interests;  in  other  words,  to 
those  very  persons  who  had  benefited  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
wrong,  which,  in  fact,  has  been  literally  suffered  (being  in- 
herently self-destructive)  to  wear  itself  out  and  become  effete, 
before  the  good  might  be  suffered  to  take  its  place* 

We  have  said  above,  that  he  who  initiates  some  great  right 
in  the  midst  of  prevalent  wrong,  is  an  individual  apparently 
wiser  than  his  race.  We  have  advisedly  employed  the  worn 
"  apparently."  The  doctrine  of  governing  by  party,  on  the 
ground  of  party  being  a  powerful  section  of  embodied  public 
opinion,  presumes  that  there  is  a  public  opinion,  of  which  each 
party  is  a  representative  portion ;  such  individual  and  his  sect, 
therefore,  are,  in  a  degree,  also,  in  like  manner,  symbols  of  such 
public  opinion.  Whatever  wisdom  he  may  possess,  that  also 
must  be  carried  to  the  account  of  public  opinion,  which  encloses, 
in  its  mysterious  unity,  the  tenets  of  all  parties,  and  holds 
them  in  a  state  of  peace  and  silence  until  the  time  for  their 
advent  arrives ;  then  they  appear  on  the  world's  stage,  histri- 
onically antagonized;  each  in  its  turn  having  its  petty  triumph 
and  personal  reign.  How  true,  then,  is  that  saying  of  Talley- 
rand, "  Ily  a  quelqu'un  qui  est  plus  fort  que  Napoleon,  et  qui 
&  plus  df  esprit  que  Voltaire, — c'est  tout  le  monde"  This  wisdom, 
accordingly,  of  the  apparently  wisest  individual,  is,  after  all,  the 
wisdom  of  the  race,  and  no  more  than  the  last  evolution  thereof 
in  the  process  of  manifestation.  Is  it  not  then  clear,  that  pub- 
lic opinion  is  quite  as  much  outraged  as  individual  conviction, 
by  the  constant  opposition  to  beneficial  measures  which  is 
offered  by  the  spirit  of  party  ?  What  fallacy,  therefore,  to  pa- 
rade party  rule  as,  in  any  sense,  the  rule  of  public  opinion ! 
But  practically  it  is  now  exploded,  and  in  a  manner  charac- 
teristic of  truth ; — a  powerful  individual  brings  his  private  con- 
viction to  bear  upon  a  great  public  question ;  and  no  sooner  has 
he  done  so,  than,  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake,  he  finds  that 
he  has  only  given  expression  to  the  mind  of  the  country, — which, 
in  the  responses  that  he  receives,  tells  him,  moreover,  that 
what  lie  proposes  is  accepted  merely  as  an  instalment  of  a  long- 
standing debt,  and  that  so  soon  as  his  private  conviction  shall 
reach  a  further  point  of  utility,  the  public  judgment  is  pre- 
pared to  reward  him  with  the  needful  corroboration* 

Having  thus  vindicated  public  opinion  as  only  to  be  properly 
represented  by  the  highest  intelligence,  and  not  by  any  sectional 
party  m  the  state  violently  opposed  to  the  removal  of  abuses  and 
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the  introduction  of  improvements,  the  question  of  the  present 
State  of  Parties,  in  relation  to  public  opinion  and  the  public  in- 
terests, becomes  highly  important,  and  demands  serious  attention. 

We  are  henceforth,  it  is  complained,  to  be  no  more  governed 
by  means  of  party  influence ;  and  a  new  system  of  things  has 
commenced,  which  may  not  work  so  well  as  the  old.  The 
change  from  one  to  the  other  has  been  gradual ;  yet  to  many 
it  has  come  as  unexpectedly  as  a  "  slow  sudden  death"  to  the 
unprepared  worldling.  The  commencement  was,  when  Dr. 
Southey,  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  substituted  the  word 
Conservative  for  Tory.  The  change  was  in  more  than  the 
name ;  and  when  it  was  readily  adopted  by  eminent  men,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  demonstrated  an  alteration  in  the 
state  of  intelligence  by  which  political  power  was  to  be  sought 
and  won.  The  position  of  the  extreme  point  was  shifted ;  it 
was  no  longer  the  cause  of  progress  that  was  opposed,  but  only 
the  permanence  of  existing  institutions  that  was  asserted.  All 
that  was  good  in  Whigism  was  conceded, — nay,  was  gathered 
up  in  a  new  set  of  opinions,  and  adopted  for  practical  consider- 
ation, and,  in  good  time,  for  effectual  realization ;  nothing  was 
prohibited,  nothing  antagonized,  save  and  except  the  destructive 
party,  and  those  principles  which  went  to  the  subversion  rather 
than  the  improvement  of  whatever  in  our  social  arrangements 
had  been  justly  hallowed  by  time  and  antiquity.  Conservatism, 
therefore,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  insisted  on  permanence,  on 
the  other  it  admitted  the  doctrine  of  progress.  Its  views  were 
enlarged, — the  country  responded  to  the  new  impulse, — and  the 
election  of  1841  declared,  tnat  while  Whig  and  Tory,  as  the  two 
ruling  powers  of  the  state,  no  longer  existed,  the  Nation  itself 
was  Conservative ;  equally  desirous,  that  is,  of  retaining  what- 
ever good  it  had  acquired,  and  of  benefiting  by  any  that  could 
in  future  be  proposed. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  came  in,  not  as  the  Tory,  but  as  the  Conserva- 
tive Minister  par  excellence :  he  lost  no  time  in  declaring  what 
he  understood  by  the  term ;  he  held,  he  told  the  electors  of  Tarn-* 
worth,  "  the  opinions  of  moderate  men  of  all  parties."  There 
was  a  point  he  supposed  in  which  the  intelligence  of  the  age  met, 
and  in  which  all  its  seeming  differences  were  reconciled  in  the 
harmony  of  truth.  Moderation  seemed  to  him  the  medium  in 
which  it  was  best  reflected.  The  public  were  not  slow  in  ap- 
prehending the  prudence  of  a  moderate  system  of  policy,  and 
confided  the  destinies  of  the  country  to  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  with  almost  unhesitating  trust.  They  confided  them  to 
him,  not  as  a  party  man,  not  as  the  head  or  tail  of  a  party,  but 
simply  on  account  of  his  Personal  Character,  as  an  individual 
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powerful  by  wealth,  association,  and  influence,  who  would,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  do  what  he  felt  right  for  the  country, 
being  guided  solely  by  the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  and  not 
warped  from  his  duty  by  obstinacy  to  preconceived  error,  or  ad- 
herence to  the  supposed  but  mistaken  interests  of  any  exclusive 
class. 

The  manner  in  which  Personal  Character  and  Public  Opinion 
work  together  has  thus  received  remarkable  illustrations  on 
the  largest  possible  scale*  Their  mutual  operation  like  a  secret 
understanding;  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  express  pledges 
on  either  side  was  avoided ;  and  yet  the  result  is  the  disap- 
pointment of  party  hopes  and  party  predilections  in  favour  of 
national  desires  and  national  interests,  as  if  the  two  had  moved 
in  concert  by  virtue  of  a  pre-existent  harmony.  Hence  the 
patience  with  which  the  country  waits  the  convenience  of  the 
government,  and  the  forbearance  with  which  it  permits  the 
gradual  and  partial  developments  of  the  new  system.  There 
might  be  some  who  were  weak  enough  to  think  that  the  Mel- 
bourne Administration  had  by  its  misconduct  arrayed  the  Conser- 
vative majority  of  the  country  against  it  on  the  grave  question  of 
the  Corn  Law ;  but  the  general  mind  was  not  to  be  so  deceived 
by  transitory  appearances.  It  was  aware  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
must  know  that  a  searching  and  profound  consideration  of  the 
subject  was  inevitable,  and  was  preparing  some  alteration  in  the 
state  of  the  law  as  the  leading  measure  of  the  Conservative 
government.  This  alteration  the  public  judgement  was  disposed 
to  accept  as  a  prudent  concession  to  the  necessities  of  the  time ; 
while,  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  public  suspicion  was  excited  as 
to  the  sincerity  of  their  motives,  and  gave  them  credit  for  pro- 
posing the  repeal,  not  as  a  measure  of  national  benefit,  but  one 
of  mere  party  expediency.  It  was  not  the  measures,  but  the 
men  that  were  on  trial, — not  the  Sliding  Scale  and  a  Fixed  Duty, 
but  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell. 

Common  sense  might  have  been  sufficient  to  tell  the  Protec- 
tionists that  the  Corn  Law  once  meddled  with  was  condemned; 
that  once  modified,  it  must  ere  long  be  repealed.  So  blind, 
however,  are  they  to  political  principles  in  themselves  and  their 
development  in  progress,  that  the  nope  was  yet  cherished,  not 
only  that  movement  might  be  retarded,  but  that  absolutely  to 
stand  still  was  possible.  With  some  this  was  self-delusion,  with 
others  it  was  affectation.  Both  the  one  and  the  other,  however, 
were  doomed  to  be  dissipated  during  the  recess  between  the  last 
session  and  the  present.  Nevertheless,  the  partisans  of  pro- 
tection still  clung  to  the  vain  hope  that  they  had  so  long 
indulged ;    they  would  have  their  dream  out,  and  at  the  very 
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moment  when  the  world  at  large  was  wide  awake,  were  still 
found  sleeping  at  their  post,  and  actually  presented  themselves 
thus  slumbering  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  public,  in  a  drowsy 
somno-vigilant  article  in  the  December  number  of  the  "Quar- 
terly Review,"  replete  with  the  absurdest  propositions,  and  ad- 
venturing the  boldest  vaticinations.  The  oracle  was  falsified 
and  its  prophecies  were  disproved  almost  before  the  day  of  pub- 
lication ;  on  that  eventful  mom  it  was  predoomed  to  be  received 
with  the  ridicule  of  the  empire. 

As  some  excuse  for  the  miserable  spectacle  of  logical  insanity 
thus  exhibited,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  cause  of  pro- 
tection had  become  one  too  difficult  for  its  advocates.  It  no 
longer,  for  instance,  could  be  argued  on  partial  grounds ;  pro- 
tection to  agriculture  could  only  be  maintained  by  extending  the 
principle  to  all  classes.  Trade,  in  no  quarter,  must  be  left  free, 
but,  in  all  its  phases,  protected,  that  is,  shackled  and  law-bound 
to  the  destruction  of  all  individual  enterprise  and  independence 
of  action.  Think  of  this !  What  advantages,  suppose  there  were 
any,  could  counterbalance  such  an  evil  ?  X et  suen  an  evil  must  be 
permitted,  if  protection  be  adopted  as  a  general  principle.  That 
such  a  principle  is  now  even  carried  out  in  certain  branches  of 
manufacture,  is  no  real  obstacle  to  Free  Trade.  The  existence 
of  petty  monopolies  may  not  have  done  all  the  mischief  proper 
to  it,  because  the  eases  were  only  exceptional :  make  them  the 
rule,  and  then  see  what  would  come  of  it.  Moreover,  it  has  to  be 
proved  that  they  are  not  mischievous  even  in  the  limited  sphere 
of  operation  to  which  they  are  at  present  confined.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  point :  it  is  the  danger  of  enlarging  that  sphere, 
of  making  that  operation  universal;  for  to  this  adventure  the 
Protectionists  are  necessarily,  are  avowedly  driven.  They 
threaten  us  with  universal  ruin,  or  universal  protection.  If  this 
is  to  be  the  price  we  are  to  pay  for  the  continuance  of  the  present 
Corn  Laws,  who  would  not  vote  for  their  immediate  abolition  ? 
Even  if  they  were  a  boon,  who  sees  not  that  the  price  demanded 
for  them  would  eventuate  in  a  national  bankruptcy  ? 

Some  of  the  minor  assumptions  contained  in  tne  Protectionists' 
arguments  are  ridiculous  m  themselves  and  contrary  to  fact. 
We  are  warned,  for  instance,  against  the  probability  of  arable 
land  being  thrown  out  of  cultivation  to  the  extent  of  millions  of 
acres,  by  which  it  is  prophesied  that  immense  numbers  of  1&* 
bourers  would  be  starved.  Why  ?  Is  it  not  within  the  last  hun- 
dred  years  that  much  of  the  corn  land  we  have  now  was  used  as 
dairy  farm?  Let  it  become  such  -again ;  whatever  might  be  the 
evil  otherwise,  what  evil  would  the  labourer  suffer  ?  Does  a  dairy 
farm  naturally  employ  more  labourers  than  a  corn  farm  or  not? 
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When  the  land  produced  us  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon,  we  were 
not  dependent  for  them  on  foreign  countries  and  Ireland  to  the 
extent  we  now  are.  Restore  the  former  state  of  things,  and  our 
former  independence  in  respect  to  such  articles  will  be  restored, 
and  that  would  be  all  the  difference.  True,  the  Irish  export  their 
corn  as  well  as  their  dairy  produce.  Why?  Not  only  because  they 
can  do  so  duty-free,  but  because  the  Irish  peasant  is  not  suffici- 
ently employed  to  enable  him  to  purchase  either ;  and  this  de- 
ficiency of  employment  arises  from  the  fact  of  Irish  exportation 
being  to  England,  whence  the  exporter  receives  not  goods  but 
money  in  exchange,  such  money  being  spent  by  the  absentee  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  The  Polish  peasant  is  in  a 
similar  situation  with  the  Irish,  but  from  a  different  cause. 
Poland,  for  want  of  Free  Trade,  has  no  exchange  for  her  corn, 
and  therefore  no  employment  for  her  peasantry.  Make  Free 
Trade  universal,  and  its  equal  influence  will  soon  reduce  these 
differences  to  harmony.  The  Irish  landlord  will  discover  it  to 
be  his  interest  to  stay  at  home  and  find  employment  for  his  la- 
bourer, that  he  may  turn  him  into  a  consumer ;  and  Poland, 
finding  by  the  freedom  of  exchange  more  occupation  for  her  pea- 
santry, will  yearly  have  less  and  less  surplus  produce,  until,  by  a 
natural  operation,  prices  in  different  countries  will  equalize 
themselves,  and  adjustments  will  be  perfected  which  no  inter- 
ference of  legislation  can  possibly  induce.  The  re-action  upon 
England  would  be  concurrent  with  all  these  processes ;  and  even 
if  arable  land  were  for  a  time  thrown  out  of  cultivation  to  any 
serious  extent,  (which  we  do  not  believe,)  it  would  soon  be  re- 
covered, to  meet  the  necessarily  increased  demand  for  corn. 
Meanwhile,  the  general  condition  of  the  world  would  be  changed 
for  the  better;  employment  would  be  more  abundant,  and  the 
labourer  a  larger  consumer  every  where  than  he  is  now.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  food,  but  of  the  means  to  purchase  it, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  all.  Those  means  can  alone  be 
found  in  the  employment  every  where  of  the  entire  population ; 
and  the  main  reason  why  such  employment  is  not  given  generally, 
is  that  absurd  legislation  has  injuriously  interfered  with  the  na- 
tural processes  of  trade.  This  is  the  true  answer  to  such  logical 
statements  as  the  following  which  we  have  sometimes  heard. 
"  Every  bushel  of  corn  imported,  while  our  growth  is  equal  to 
our  consumption,  must  displace  so  much  of  our  own."  Yes ! 
but  we  wish  to  increase  our  consumption ;  we  wish  to  employ 
more  of  our  population.  This  Free  Trade  will  do ;  therefore 
let  us,  at  all  events,  have  Free  Trade.  We  desire  not  that  the 
present  state  of  stagnation  should  continue, — unwieldy  masses 
of  accumulated  wealth  side  by  side  with  squalid  poverty ;    but  a 
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more  equal  distribution  of  it,  and  a  consequent  larger  consump- 
tion of  the  earth's  produce  by  the  diligent  and  the  ingenious,  as 
well  as  by  the  hereditary  rich  and  dull.  This,  we  think,  Free 
Trade  will  do ;  therefore,  let  us  have  Free  Trade.  Free  Trade 
means  employment  to  the  unemployed,  and  increase  of  wages  to 
those  who  are  in  work,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  No  stagna- 
tion !  Better  the  slight  fluctuations  to  which  the  market  will  be 
liable :  they  will  even  be  beneficial,  as  they  will  from  time  to 
time  make  it  the  interest  of  almost  all  parties  to  exchange  home 
manufactures  for  foreign  corn.  As  to  the  population  of  England  : 
— being  fully  employed,  it  will  probably  eat  up  all  the  gram  that 
this  country  under  the  new  system  can  produce,  perhaps  more; 
a  circumstance  which  will  make  it  a  matter  of  necessity  to  ex- 
change goods  for  grain.  If  more  than  is  wanted  should  be  im- 
ported, we  should  have  to  sell  some  of  it  back,  which  might  be 
done  even  at  a  profit.  Such  is  the  commercial  interplay  that 
would  be  produced ;  such  the  increase  of  occupation,  of  activity, 
and  necessarily  of  consumption.  So  much,  then,  for  the  "  im- 
mense numbers  of  labourers  "  that  our  venerable  contemporary 
threatens  with  "  starvation  H  if  the  Corn  laws  be  repealed.  The 
fallacy  was  scarcely  worth  the  pains  that  we  have  taken  in  its 
exposure ;  yet  now  it  is  done,  we  feel  no  reason  to  regret  the 
result. 

The  22nd  of  January,  1826,  however,  at  length  arrived.  The 
British  Parliament  was  again  opened ;  and  the  Queen's  speech 
contained  the  following  important  announcement  :— 

44 1  have  to  lament  that,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  in  several  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  will  be  a  deficient 
supply  of  an  article  of  food  which  forms  the  chief  subsistence  of  great 
numbers  of  my  people.  The  disease  by  which  the  plant  has  been 
affected  has  prevailed  to  the  greatest  extent  in  Ireland.  I  have 
adopted  all  such  precautions  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  adopt  for  the 
purpose  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  which  may  be  caused  by  this  ca-  • 
lamity ;  and  I  shall  confidently  rely  on  your  co-operation  in  devising 
such  other  means  for  effecting  the  same  benevolent  purpose  as  may 
require  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  I  have  had  great  satisfaction 
in  giving  my  assent  to  the  measures  which  you  have  presented  me 
from  time  to  time  calculated  to  extend  commerce,  and  to  stimulate 
domestic  skill  and  industry,  by  the  repeal  of  prohibitory  and  the  re- 
laxation of  protective  duties.  The  prosperous  state  of  the  revenue, 
the  increased  demand  for  labour,  ana  the  general  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  internal  condition  of  the  country,  are  strong 
testimonies  in  favour  of  the  course  you  have  pursued.  I  recommend 
you  to  take  into  your  early  consideration,  whether  the  principles  on 
which  you  have  acted  may  not  with  advantage  be  yet  more  extensively 
applied,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  in  your  power,  after  a  careful  re- 
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view  of  the  existing  duties  upon  many  articles,  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  other  countries,  to  make  such  further  reductions  and  remis- 
sions as  may  tend  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  great  benefits  to 
which  I  have  adverted,  and  by  enlarging  our  commercial  intercourse 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity  with  Foreign  Powers." 

Such  was  her  Majesty's  announcement, — such  the  plan,  under 
Divine  Providence,  proposed  for  enabling  Parliament  "  to  pro- 
mote friendly  feelings  between  different  classes  of  her  subjects, . 
to  furnish  additional  security  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  to 
maintain  contentment  and  happiness  at  home,  by  increasing  the 
comforts  and  bettering  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  her 
people" 

What  we  have  already  written  has  briefly  sketched  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  glorious  result  may  be  advanced  by  the  liberty 
of  commerce.  Nor  has  the  aid  of  Providence  been  denied  to  the 
popular  cause.  The  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  doubtless  a  great 
international  evil,  seems  intended  also  for  a  universal  blessing. 
It  is  an  adversity  which  bears  vet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head. 
Yet  such  was  the  dotage  of  the  Old  Quarterly,  that  while  it 
acknowledged  that  it  could  not  deny  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  and  the  prospect  of  a  more  than  usual  dearth  of  that  article, 
it  proceeded  to  aver, — "  We  are  convinced  that  this  has,  with 
disgraceful  cunning ,  been  made  the  pretext  of  a  political  attack 
cm  the  Corn  Laws,  when  the  Corn  Laws  themselves  afford  not  only 
no  grounds  for  any  complaint,  but  the  direct  reverse."  What  will 
this  obsolete  authority  now  say  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  declaration 
on  this  identical  point?  Take  his  very  words — as  reported  in 
the  Times: — 

"  The  immediate  cause  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  early  part  of  last  December,  was  that  great  and  mysterious 
calamity  which  caused  a  lamentable  failure  in  an  article  of  food  on 
which  great  numbers  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  still  larger  numbers  in  the  sister  kingdom,  depend  mainly 
for  their  subsistence. 

"  That  particular  cause  appeared  to  me  to  preclude  further  delay, 
and  to  require  immediate  decision,— decision  not  only  upon  the  mea- 
sures which  it  was  necessary  at  the  time  to  adopt,  but  as  to  the  course 
to  be  ultimately  taken  with  regard  to  the  Laws  which  govern  the 
Importation  of  Grain." 

Moreover,  what  will  the  same  obsolete  authority  say  to  the 
three  years'  experience  of  the  Sliding  Scale,  which,  according  to 
it,  has  been  for — but  .according  to  the  Premier  against,  the  ex- 
isting law  ?  The  statistical  results  of  the  gradual  removal  of 
Protection  on  domestic  industry  had  convinced  Sir  Robert  Peel 
that  the  final  abolition  of  it  would  be  still  more  beneficial,  and 
that  the  main  grounds  of  public  policy  on  which  Protection  had 
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been  defended  were  not  tenable.  Then  comes  the  important  state- 
ment, that  the  rate  of  wages  does  not  necessarily  vary  with  the 
price  of  food.  "  I  do  not  believe,"  exclaimed  Sir  Robert,  "  that 
with  high  prices,  wages  will  necessarily  rise  in  the  same  ratio. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  low  price  6f  food  necessarily  implies  a  low 
rate  of  wages."  Three  years  and  a  half  ago  prices  were  com- 
paratively low, — there  were  comparative  cheapness  and  plenty; 
yet  at  no  period  were  the  wages  of  labour  higher.  Take  the 
three  preceding  years,  we  find  high  prices  co-existent  with  low 
wages.  Wages,  Sir  Robert  tells  us,  vary  indeed  with  the  in- 
crease of  capital,  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  with  the 
increased  power  to  employ  labour,  but  not  with  the  price  of  pro* 
visions, — "  or  if  there  be  a  relation f  it  is  in  an  inverse  ratio." 
Statistics,  also,  are  in  favour  of  diminished  protection  on  com- 
merce, "  The  rise  from  the  year  when  the  great  invasion  upon 
the  protection  of  domestic  industry  was  made  by  Parliament,  was 
from  £47,381,000  in  184£,  to  £58,500,000  in  1844,"  in  the  to- 
tal value  of  British  exports.  In  1843  our  exports  to  all  coun- 
tries, including  China,  amounted  to  £41,011,000,  in  1844  to 
£47,312,000,  and  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1845  to 
£47,764,000.  Similar  results  are  obtained  concerning  revenue* 
"  In  184£,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  I  proposed  a  reduction  in  the 
Customs  to  the  amount  of  ,£1,488,000: — in  1844, 1  proposed  a 
further  reduction  in  the  Customs'  duties  to  the  amount  of 
£273,000;  in  1845  to  that  of  £2,418,000.  I  estimated  the  to- 
tal loss  from  these  productions  at  £4,129,000.  How  have  these 
expectations  been  realized  ?  Have  £4,000,000  been  lost  ?  The 
total  amount  of  the  loss  has  been  £1,500,000 !"  The  Excise 
also  has  been  reduced  a  million.     But  Sir  Robert  Peel  antici- 

Sates  the  compensation  of  having  revivified  other  branches  of  in- 
ustry,  to  have  been  such  that  the  Excise  will  be  this  year  more 
prosperous  than  ever.  We  write  before  the  5th  of  April,  when 
the  Premier  stated  that  he  expected  that  this  assertion  would  be 
proved,  and  the  fact  that  a  "  salient  spring  of  prosperity  has  sup- 
plied the  void  caused  by  the  remission  of  taxation,"  be  established 
beyond  contradiction.  By  the  time  this  number  of  our  Review 
appears,  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  supply  this  information 
for  themselves ;  which,  we  trust,  though  not  without  a  wise  fear, 
will  tend  still  further  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  Protection. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  dwelt  with  due  impressiveness  on  the  ill  re- 
sults of  Protection  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  High 
prices  and  high  duties  mean  increase  of  crime ;  employment,  low 
prices,  and  comparative  abundance,  mean  the  reverse.  Neither 
had  agriculture  suffered  by  the  diminution  of  Protection, — flax, 
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wool,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  lard,  and  such  commodities  still 
fetched  high  prices  in  the  market,  though  the  tax  on  the  foreign 
article  had  been  diminished.  So  little,  then,  was  the  danger,  and 
such  the  benefits  of  relaxing  the  system  of  legislative  interference, 
which  for  too  long  a  period  had  been  unwisely  persevered  in 
with  the  mistaken  view  of  supporting  certain  class-interests, 
which  themselves,  however,  really  suffered  with  the  rest  of  the 
community  from  the  ill  effects  and  mischievous  but  inevitable 
re-action  of  such  one-sided  and  ignorant  legislation.  Heaven  has 
so  ordered  it,  that,  in  a  state,  no  portion  can  really  prosper  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest ;  nay,  that  the  apparent  advantages  are  ne- 
cessarily purchased  at  the  cost  of  real  evils.  At  the  proper  time, 
Providence  has  opened  the  mind  of  the  country, —  nay,  of  the 
world  generally, — to  the  fact,  by  a  direct  interposition  in  the 
failure  of  an  article  of  food  on  which  too  much  reliance  had  been 
placed,  and  the  extensive  use  of  which  has,  we  fear,  served  too 
much  to  prolong  the  reign  of  oppression,  and  make  the  subsis- 
tence of  tne  poor  a  too  easy  charge  on  the  humanity  of  the  rich 
and  powerful.  Too  much  weight  cannot  be  given  to  this  consi- 
deration. Let  those  who  are  pious  obey  the  Divine  teaching  in 
this  respect  as  in  others. 

Adverting  to  the  very  limited  space  that  we  can  devote  to  the 
discussion  of  this  important  subject,  we  do  not  consider  it  ex- 
pedient to  dwell  on  the  detail  of  the  ministerial  resignations 
and  explanations.  The  conduct  both  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  John  Russell  did  them  infinite  credit;  but  was  better 
appreciated  abroad  than  at  home.  The  manner,  too,  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  calculated  the  value  of  the  opposite 

Klitical  forces  was  both  characteristic  and-  instructive.  Sir 
>bert  Peel  had  been  convinced  by  three  years9  experience  and 
the  pressure  of  argument ;  the  Duke  yielded  to  the  physical 
impossibility  of  supporting  any  longer  tne  cause  of  Protection. 
It  is  wonderful  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  what  alliance 
between  the  logically  right  and  the  socially  possible  always 
exists.  This  is  the  advantage  which  the  man  of  business 
has  over  the  theoretical  student,  that  things  as  the  representa- 
tives of  ideas  are  stronger  than  words;  and  that  the  former 
is  easily  and  soon'  inclined  into  the  proper  direction  by  the 
gentle  persuasion  of  natural  necessity,  while  the  latter  may 
indulge  in  voluntary  speculation  for  ever*  An  acquired  sa- 
gacity, if  not  an  original  instinct,  substitutes  ratiocination  in 
specific  cases ;  and  the  man  goes  right,  simply  because  he  is  a 
worker,  not  a  thinker — or,  rather,  one  whose  thoughts  are  all 
acts,  ultimate  acts,  each  one  being  a  consummated  deed,  not  a 
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vague  intention.  This  habitual  definiteness  of  view,  contracted 
as  sometimes  is  its  sphere,  makes  the  practical  character  of  the 
aims  that  proceed  from  the  counting-house  and  the  Exchange, 
and  substitutes  in  the  intensity  of  its  application  the  most  ex- 
tensive reading.  While  the  students  of  Political  Economy  are 
at  the  present  moment  poring  over  all  the  treatises  that  have 
been  ever  written  on  the  subject,  the  Merchant  and  the  Ship- 
owner are  engaged  with  embodied  results,  which  concentrate 
long  trains  of  reasoning  in  the  correlation  of  two  or  three  repre- 
sentative facts,  and  bring  to  the  mind  a  conviction  that  can 
never  be  subsequently  shaken.  The  Protectionists  in  Parlia- 
ment have  just  now  been  taught  this  lesson.  They  expected 
to  be  supported  by  the  Ship-owners  on  the  question  of  Canadian 
timber  ;  but  as  the  daily  prints  shrewdly  remark,  their  clients 
have  vanished  just  as  the  advocates  were  preparing  to  receive 
their  briefs.  The  truth  had  penetrated  to  the  mind  of  the 
parties  most  interested  in  the  dispute ;  and  lo,  there  is  no  cause 
for  trial.  That  of  protection  indeed,  in  the  specific  instance, 
was  fatally  hopeless — the  mischief  it  had  there  done  was  eyen 
appallingly  felt — and  its  failure  was  prerogative  almost  to  the 
verge  of  the  miraculous.  So  much  for  the  personal  morale  in 
the  present  movement. 

If  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  claim  credit  for  having  acted  on  the 
suggestion  of  experience,  the  leaders  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  might  claim  a  much  larger  amount  for  having  habitually 
lived  amidst  its  direct  influences.  The  movement  on  their  parts 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  commercial  position ;  not  the 
result  of  abstract  argument,  but  the  product  of  concurrent  cir- 
cumstances and  inevitable  necessity.  These  men  were  living 
forces  that  had  been  dynamically  projected  into  public  sig- 
nificance, not  so  much  by  their  own  will,  as  by  the  law  of  their 
personal  and  corporate  activity.  A  senseless  clamour  has  been 
raised  that  they  are  enforcing  their  claims  unfairly  by  the  appli- 
cation of  wealth.  Have  not  the  opposite  claims  been*  all  along 
supported  also  by  the  might  which  belongs  to  property  ?  What 
is  the  question  but  one  altogether  of  pro|>erty?  What  ab- 
surdity tnen  to  asperse  the  League  as  a  "  Jomt  Stock  Company 
of  Agitation,"  and  to  talk  of  its  "  avowedly  employing  the  for- 
midable capital  at  its  command  for  corrupting  the  constituent 
body  ? "  What  worse  than  folly  to  talk  of  an  "  impudent 
conspiracy!"  In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  would  the 
present  House  have  said,  if  the  same  proceeding  had  been  taken 
by  the  Landed  Interest  ? "  We  would  recommend  the  Landed 
Interest  not  to  trouble  themselves  about  what  the  House  would 
have  said,  but,  if  they  can,  to  take  "  the  same  proceeding  "  now. 
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Alas !  as  Carlyle  says  of  Mahomet  propagating  his  faith  with 
the  sword,  it  is  all  well  enough ;  but "  first  get  the  sword  ! "  So, 
touching  die  obtainment  of  political  justice  by  force  of  money, 
we  would  exclaim,  "  First  get  the  money ! "  That  the  League 
have  got  the  money  for  such  purpose,  and  that  the  Protectionists 
cannot  or  will  not  get  a  similar  capital  to  oppose  them,  is  the 
great  practical  business  argument  in  favour  of  Corn-law  Repeal, 
^rhich  masculine  intellects,  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
our  city  merchants  and  ship-owners,  recognise  as  irresistibly 
convincing.  Either  the  cause  is  worth  defending  at  the  cost  of 
a  battle,  or  it  is  not ;  if  not,  the  clear  course  is  to  yield  to  the 
summoners,  and  welcome  them  to  the  disarmed  citadel,  not  as 
enemies  but  as  friends,  seeing  that  they  are  our  countrvmen, 
not  foreign  invaders,— our  countrymen  wno  seek  not  ascendancy, 
but  merely  equal  privileges,  or  rather,  only  equal  freedom. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  may  safely  be  accredited  with  having  recog- 
nised this  startling  business  fact,  and  conceded  its  importance, 
as  well  as  the  Duke  and  the  great  commercial  intelligences  of 
the  time ;  nay,  we  think  that  we  may  safely  place  it  among  his 
three  years'  experiences  as  one  of  the  most  significant.  Of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  fact,  notwithstanding  all  tne  arguments  of 
even  Lord  Brougham  to  the  contrary,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
Its  legal  and  constitutional  character  is  unquestionable;  nay, 
it  does  no  more  than  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Reform 
Act,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  this  part  of  that  Act  thus  come 
into  effectual  operation ;  it  may  tend  much  to  correct  its  defi- 
ciencies and  faults  in  certain  important  regards,  and  to  restore 
to  many  that  share  in  the  constituency  of  which  it  most  unjustly 
deprived  them.  But  of  this  subject  at  a  more  convenient 
season. 

The  Protectionists,  however,  though  they  had  no  capital  in 
money  at  command,  had,  or  thought  they  had,  the  means  of 
cheap  warfare,  and  these  they  resolved  on  using  to  the  utmost. 
They  were  their  own  advocates — they  were  in  Parliament — and 
they  could  speak  without  the  disbursement  of  a  single  fee. 
This  was  an  economical  privilege,  we  repeat,  and  the  agricul- 
tural protectionists  have  availed  themselves  of  it  not  a  little ; 
nor  would  we  be  so  captious  as  to  complain  that  they  made  use 
of  all  their  resources  m  defence  of  their  position.  The  more 
argument,  the  better  for  truth ;  besides,  it  is  quite  edifying  to 
learn  that  there  is  such  a  large  amount  of  Agricultural  Elo- 
quence in  the  Land,  that  the  Soil  as  well  as  the  Soul  can 
sneak,  that  the  Clods  of  the  Vallev  have  voices  as  well  as  the 
Stars  of  Heaven.  This,  of  itself,  is  an  evidence  of  progress, 
and  an  argument  for  more.     The  28th  January  witnessed,  then, 
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the  commencement  of  this  mighty  Talk*  Sir  Robert  Peel 
brought  forward  his  Plan.  It  was  bold  and  comprehensive; 
it  was  more,  it  was  complicated.  He  denounced  legislative 
protection  to  native  industry  as  being  in  principle  untenable, 
and  only  to  be  conceded,  if  at  all,  in  special  cases,  on  special 
grounds.  Even  in  those  cases  the  concession  should  be  tem- 
porary, and  had  been  so ;  nay,  there  was  now  scarcely  a  duty  on 
the  raw  material  imported  from  foreign  countries  which  had  not 
been  abandoned,  the  only  exceptions  indeed  being  Tallow  and 
Timber,  the  duties  on  which,  however,  it  was  proposed  to  relax. 
The  manufacturers  of  Wool,  Linen,  and  Cotton  were  pro* 
teeted;  he  called  on  them  to  surrender  the  fatal  privilege. 
There  was,  also,  a  protective  duty  on  Silk,  which  wrought 
remarkably  ill,  not  in  fact  encouraging  legitimate  trade,  but 
smuggling.  This  he  proposed  to  reduce.  Paper-hangings, 
manufactured  metals,  dressed  hides,  boots,  shoes,  hats,  straw* 
plat,  carriages,  candles,  soap,  brandy,  geneva^  sugar,  and  such 
tike, — all  had  been  injured  by  protection  and  needed  relief. 
Such  was  the  Baronet's  reply  to  the  question  of  the  Obsolete 
Authority  so  frequently  alluded  to.  "  Are  we,"  demanded  the 
defunct  oracle, — "are  we  to  have,  not  only  Polish  wheat, 
but  German  linen*,  and  woollens,  and  cutlery, — Saxon  hosiery 
and  muslins, — Belgian  cottons  and  cloths,  and  fire-arms,  Dutch 
spirits,  Swiss  watches,  American  reprints,  French  china, 
gloves,  shoes,  silks,  paper, — besides  an  infinite  variety  of  small 
articles  which  support  a  multitude  of  poor  artisans,  au  of  whom 
would  be  undersold  by  the  foreigner?  The  fallacy  contained  in 
the  last  clause  of  the  extract  we  have  already  disposed  of.  To 
the  question  itself  Sir  Robert  Peel  replies : — "  On  all  these 
articles  the  protective  duties  shall  be  gradually  reduced,  in  order 
to  their  final  abolition."  The  question,  however,  is  a  fair  one 
touching  the  manufacturer,  for  it  was  he  who  first  solicited  pro- 
tection; the  agriculturist  onlv  imitating  his  example.  What 
says  the  manufacturer  to  the  interrogatory  ?  Does  ne  spurn  at 
the  goad,  and  exclaim  against  the  wrong?  The  duty  on  foreign 
manufactures  is  reduced  from  80  to  10  per  cent., — from  10  per 
cent,  to  nothing — and  the  remission  is  immediate !  What,  how- 
ever, says  he  ?  Where  are  his  petitions  against  the  proposed 
measures  ?  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  are  all  submissive  to  the 
"  unbending  operation  of  abstract  principles."  Macclesfield 
and  Coventry  are  silent.  The  artisans  of  Westminster  are  not 
riotous.  The  population  of  large  towns  is  as  tame  as  the  poor 
farmers  of  scattered  villages.  The  innumerable  trades,  the 
millions  of  individuals, — thriving,  as  it  is  said,  under  the  shadow 
of  protection,   and  shielded  from   the  effects  of  foreign   corn-* 
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petition, — heard  the  announcement  without  alarm;  nay,  the 
justice  of  it  evidently  pleased  them,  and  they  have  yielded 
themselves  almost  voluntary  martyrs  to  the  peril  of  an  abstract 
principle,  because  it  was  proposed  to  be  equally  operative.  The 
very  quality  of  "  unbendingness,"  at  which  the  Aibemarle-street 
Review  shuddered,  was  that  which  specially  recommended  itself 
to  the  general  mind.  If  the  qualified  admission  of  the  foreign 
article  but  stimulate  the  exercise  of  skill  at  home  in  its  improve- 
ment, as  the  Premier  thinks  it  will,  this  of  itself  will  more  than 
counterbalance  every  inconvenience.  In  such  exercise  and  such 
improvement  the  true  wealth  of  nations  exclusively  consists. 

In  the  protective  duties  on  corn,  therefore,  we  see  that  pro- 
tection itself,  as  a  system,  whether  applicable  to  agriculture  or 
manufactures,  is  involved.  "  Ruin  to  all,  or  Protection  to  all,** 
is  the  death-cry  of  the  Protectionists.  It  had  come  to  this :  we 
have  said  that  protection  could  no  longer  be  argued  for  special 
cases  on  special  grounds — it  could  no  longer  be  treated  as  ex- 
ceptional, it  must  be  assumed  as  normal ;  it  must  be  accepted  as 
a  rule,  a  principle— or  not  at  all.  Now,  then,  what  is  the  in- 
evitable sequel?  Protection  to  all  is  legislatively  impossible: 
therefore  it  follows  that  no  protection  is  expedient.  The  neglect 
of  any  one  interest  is,  according  to  the  proposition,  correlative 
with  some  wide-spreading  ruin.  Safety  is  only  compatible  with 
the  universality  implied  in  the  formula.  A  breach  in  that  is 
fatal.  The  law  offended  in  one  point  is  violated  in  all.  This  is 
the  logical  truth ;  nay,  more,  it  is  the  practical  work-day  verity. 
Well,  then !  since  universality  must  be  had,  we  must  get  it  where 
we  can.  We  cannot  get  it  on  the  Protection  side ;  we  can,  how- 
ever, on  the  opposite.  "  Protection  to  none,  is  ruin  to  none." 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Proposition  takes  necessarily  a 
negative  form ;  but  then,  nevertheless,  it  implies  a  most  decided 
affirmation,  with  which  in  fact,  in  all  but  its  terms,  it  is 
identical :  *.  e.  *'  Free  Trade  to  all,  is  prosperity  to  all."  No 
doubt,  while  the  principle  of  Protection  was  conceded,  the  for- 
mula of  the  ancient  and  obsolete  Quarterly  logician  was  correct 
enough ;  but  then  it  assumes  that  concession.  Remove  the  as- 
sumption, and  the  formula  vanishes :  that  of  Free  Trade  takes 
its  place.  Politicians  ought  to  learn  a  lesson  from  this,  and  ex- 
amine all  questions  by  the  light  of  principle,  and  not  permit 
governments  to  enact  laws  on  merely  exceptional  grounds.  Such 
laws  necessarily  initiate  the  ruin  of  empires.  Justice  requires 
that  every  law  should  equally  affect  the  whole  community,  and 
be  made  for  all  interests,  not  for  few ;  it  should  be  capable  of 
this  application,  or  not  be  enacted.  To  Protection  this  was,  and 
must  be,  always  impossible;  its  enactment,  therefore,  at  any  time 
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was  a  fallacy,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare ;  one  of  those  infatuations 
to  which  half-enlightened  governments  have  ever  been  liable, 
and  which  are  only  to  be  corrected  by  the  advance  of  public 
opinion,  as  expressed  in  the  philosophic  intelligence  of  an  im- 
proving age. 

Public  opinion,  thus  expressed,  added  to  his  own  experience, 
has  justly  guided  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  abandonment  of  Pro- 
tection as  a  principle,  including  both  manufacture  and  agricul- 
ture. The  first  was  self-condemned ;  it  was  the  first  to  demand 
Protection,  and  then  the  first  to  demand  Free  Trade :  it  could 
not  complain,  therefore,  if  the  repeal  were  immediate.  The 
agriculturists  were  entitled  to  some  compromise ;  they  were  mis- 
led by  example,  and  bore  the  consequent  evil  without  murmur- 
ing,— nay,  fancied  that  some  benefit  was  derived;  for  the  Clod  is 
not  so  bright  as  a  Star,  and  needs  illumination  before  it  can  so 
shine  as  even  to  illustrate  its  own  position :  what  it  had  been 
first  told,  it  still  believed.  The  Premier,  therefore,  pitying  the 
weakness  and  infirmity  of  the  agricultural  mind,  its  general 
blindness  and  uninformed  obstinacy,  was  willing — too  willing  we 
venture  to  think — to  give  it  time  for  the  removal  of  prejudices 
and  the  subduing  of  habits,  and  the  adjustment  of  its  notions  to 
a  new  and  better  system.  A  triad  of  years,  accordingly,  is  the 
allotted  term  for  the  existence  of  a  protective  duty  on  Corn 
in  any  shape.  Meanwhile,  in  his  plan  of  repeal,  the  Premier 
had  regard  to  those  articles  the  protective  duty  on  which  bore 
against  the  agriculturist  as  well  as  those  on  which  it  told  for 
him,  e.g.  the  seeds  of  grasses  and  other  seeds.  The  heavy  duty 
on  clover  seed  bears  hard  on  the  landed  interest :  on  all  seeds 
the  imposition  will  be  reduced  to  five  shillings  per  cwt. — a  great 
reduction ;  for  which,  when  we  mention  that  the  present  duty  on 
leek  and  onion -seed,  for  instance,  is  twenty  shillings,  the  reader 
will  see  that  the  agriculturist  has  reason  to  be  grateful.  Another 
boon  to  him  is  the  abolition  of  protective  impost  on  maize,  or 
Indian  corn,  which  henceforth  will  be  admitted  at  a  nominal 
duty,  imposed  only  to  insure  its  statistical  registration ;  the  same 
is  likewise  the  case  with  buck-wheat,  and  buck-wheat  flour.  On 
the  other  hand,  foreign  butter,  cheese,  hops,  and  cured  fish,  are  to 
be  admitted  at  half  the  present  duty ;  and  every  kind  of  vegetable 
and  animal  food,  at  once,  duty  free :  so  also  of  foreign  cattle. 

For  a  triad  of  years,  we  repeat,  the  Corn  Law  exists ;  but  in  a 
shape  so  modified  as  to  lead  to  the  epoch  of  its  abolition  by 
an  easy  declension, — the  ultimate  purpose  and  final  development 
of  the  Sliding  Scale.  As  a  temporary  expedient,  it  here  comes 
into  admirable  play :  having  done  this  good  service,  it  may  be 
dismissed  with  benediction.     But  let  us  permit  Sir  Robert  Peel 
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to  state  his  own  proposal  in  his  own  terms,  with  some  occasional 
abridgment,  for  your  orator  will  at  times  be  prolix. 

"  I  propose,  that  on  and  after  the  1st  of  February,  1849,  Oats, 
Barley,  and  Wheat  shall  be  subject  only  to  that  nominal  rate  of 
duty  which  I  have  proposed  to  apply  to  Maize  and  Buck- wheat.  But 
what  shall  be  the  intermediate  state  of  the  law  during  the  continuance 
of  those  three  years  ?  «...  I  propose  that  there  should  be  for  the 
present,  and  immediately  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  duties 
on  Grain  ;  .  .  .  .  that  immediately  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  all 
Cobw  the  produce  of  British  Colonial  possessions  out  of  Europe 
shall  be  admitted  at  a  nominal  duty ;  that  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now 
payable  on  the  importation  of  Corn,  Grain,  Meal,  or  Flour,  there 
shall  be  paid,  until  the  1st  day  of  February,  1849,  the  following 
duties ;  viz. — If  imported  from  any  foreign  country, 

"  Wheat. 

"  Whenever  the  average  price  of  Wheat,  made  up  and  published  in 
the  manner  required  by  law,  shall  be  for  every  quarter — 

8.  8.  8. 

under  48  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  10 

48  „      49  "     ditto                ditto                9 

49  „      50  ditto                ditto                8 

50  „      51  ditto                ditto                 7 

51  „      52  ditto                ditto                6 

52  „      53  ditto                ditto                5 

53  and  upwards  ditto  ditto  4 

"  With  respect  to  all  other  restrictions,  I  shall  follow  the  scale  that 

affects  Wheat There  will  now,  then,  be  levied  on  Foreign 

Wheat,  instead  of  a  duty  of  16*.,  a  duty  of  4*.  at  the  present  prices, 
taken  out  of  bond  for  consumption  in  the  market." 

Such  is  the  plan,  of  which  it  is  expected  that  the  practical 
effect  will  simply  be,  to  fix  a  duty  of  four  shillings  on  imported 
corn  during  the  three  years  of  grace  to  the  protectionist.  It  was 
at  first  thought,  that  a  boon  so  trifling  would  have  been  de- 
spised by  landlords,  and  the  three  years'  preparation  deprecated 
by  their  tenants,  as  of  obviously  injurious  operation  in  enabling 
the  foreign  producer  to  provide  the  most  effectual  means  of 
competition.  Be  that  as  it  might,  the  only  question  now  was 
between  gradual  and  immediate  abolition.  Mr.  Cobden  made 
a  public  appeal,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  to  the  farming  tenantry 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  placed  the  evil  and  inconvenience 
of  the  compromise  in  the  strongest  light,  and  corroborated  his 
own  with  tine.  Premier's  opinion,  that  "  all  such  changes  are  less 
injurious  if  suddenly  made,  than  when  spread  over  a  period 
of  years."    The  result,  however,  justified  the  Premier's  policy. 
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The  interests  appealed  to  were  not  to  be  reached  by  reason ; 
the  appearance  of  a  compromise  was  needed  as  a  concession  to 
wounded  pride,  and  for  the  assuaging  of  ignorant  passion.  The 
foreign  producer,  however,  has  it  no  doubt  in  his  power,  if  he  has 
the  will  and  means,  to  injure  materially  the  British  farmer  on  the 
1st  of  February,  1840 :  should  he  do  so,  whatever  panic  it  may 
taeate  will  be  due,  not  to  the  ultimate  abolition,  but  to  the  pro- 
longed continuance  of  protection,  and  should,  in  justice,  furnish 
no  argument  against  the  new  system.  At  the  same  time,  we 
may  find  comfort  in  the  fact,  that  the  Foreign  agriculturist  is  so 
behind  the  British,  and  may  be  so  driven  for  present  returns, 
that,  what  with  the  acknowledged  deficiency  of  capital,  skill,  and 
implements,  he  will  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  thus  thrown  in  his  way.  In  such  a  case,  the 
British  farmer  will  owe  his  safety  to  a  providential  predisposi- 
tion of  circumstances,  and  not  to  his  own  wisdom  or  prudence. 

Such,  then,  is  the  stolidity  and  agitation  of  opposite  interests 
outside  the  walls  of  Parliament.  What  is  the  state  of  things 
within?  Our  venerable  cotemporary,  the  Obsolete  Authority 
and  defunct  Oracle  so  frequently  alluded  to,  declared  that 
"No  alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws  can  be  attempted  with  any 
prospect  of  success  in  the  present  House  of  Commons.  Sooner 
or  later  we  must  arrive  at  a  general  election,  and  the  great 
question  must  be  settled  by  the  people  themselves."  The  first 
part  of  the  prediction  has  already  been  falsified :  the  Premier, 
unlike  the  reviewer,  did  see  some  prospect  of  success  in  the 

f  resent  House  of  Commons,  and  has  been  justified  in  his  belief, 
t  is  true  that  he  expected  and  prepared  himself  for  a  trial  of 
patience ;  but  he  knew,  that  notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  . 
debate,  the  1st  of  February,  1849,  it  could  not  be  postponed* 
He  apprehended  no  miracle  as  the  result  of  agricultural  elo- 
quence, which  should  disturb  the  laws  of  time.  The  debate,  as 
our  readers  know,  was  deferred  from  the  28th  of  January  to  the 
9th  of  the  following  month.  Mr.  Philip  Miles,  the  member  for 
Bristol,  undertook  the  cause  of  the  Protectionists,  and  it  must 
at  least  be  said,  that  the  advocate  was  worthy  of  his  clients. 
Many  a  worse  speech  had  been  made ;  but,  alas !  the  "  con- 
clusion "  was  "  foregone,"  and  the  Orator  anticipated.  He 
spoke  like  a  "  doomed  man ;"  he  felt  that  he  was  making  the 
"  last  dying  speech  and  confession "  of  a  condemned  cause.  . 
Under  such  circumstances  no  man  can  be  expected  to  be  bril- 
liant, and  he  may  be  pardoned  if  he  prove  somewhat  confused. 
We  should  not  be  severe  on  the  logic  or  grammar  of  such  ora- 
tions ;  and  argument  in  this  gentleman's  speech  there  was  none 
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to  controvert.  As  an  opponent  to  the  orators  of  the  League, 
his  claims  are  absurdly  contemptible.  "  There  go,  indeed,"  as 
the  current  joke  says,  "  many  Miles  to  make  a  League!" — of 
such  miles  more  than  usual. 

The  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  Protection  is  its  anti- 
quity. We  by  no  means  underrate  the  importance  of  this 
argument.  The  thirteenth  century,  in  which  Corn  Laws  com- 
menced, was  fruitful  both  for  good  and  evil,  both  in  Church  and 
State.  It  was  the  commencement  of  the  artificial  state  of  so- 
ciety, to  which  we  of  this  generation  have  been  born.  Every 
thing  was  meddled  with,  from  a  credo  to  a  cauliflower.  Laws 
were  from  time  to  time  passed  for  preventing  the  purchase  of 
corn  in  one  market  to  sell  in  another.  In  1552  the  purchasers, 
or  "  engrossers  "  as  they  were  called,  were  subjected  by  statute, 
not  only  to  severe  penalties,  but  (for  the  third  offence)  the  pil- 
lory, forfeiture  of  the  personal  estate,  and  imprisonment  during 
the  king's  pleasure.  All  this  was  absurd  enough.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  principle  of 
Protection  made  its  appearance.  To  render  the  trade  in  Corn 
"  profitable  to  the  users  thereof,"  the  Act  of  15  Car.  2.  c.  7,  pro- 
posed to  give  encouragement  for  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands, 
by  means  of  permiting  exportation  at  a  duty,  and  relaxing  the 
laws  against  engrossers.  Seven  years  subsequently,  for  the  same 
purpose,  restrictions  were  imposed  on  importation,  and  the  duty 
reduced  to  a  merely  nominal  one  on  exports.  Ere  long,  came 
the  glorious  revolution  of  1688 ;  and  among  other  new  things 
that  were  then  made,  were  new  Corn  Laws,  enacting  nothing 
short  of  a  Bounty  on  Exportation ! — which  Bounty  was  nine  or 
ten  years  afterwards  reduced  to  one-half,  lest  the  country  should 
be  left  without  sufficient  Corn  for  home  consumption !  Never 
was  there  a  greater  fluctuation  of  prices  than  under  that  pre- 
cious system,  which  lasted,  nevertheless,  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Afterwards  it  was  frequently  suspended;  the  fact 
being  that  the  increase  of  the  population  had  prevented  the 
maintenance  of  the  law.     In  1770  an  Act  was  passed  to  make 

))ublic  the  price  of  Corn  in  different  counties,  and  this  was  pub- 
ished  in  the  London  Gazette  weekly, — a  measure  that  ne- 
cessarily proved  beneficial.  Down  to  this  period  it  would  appear 
that  this  country  raised  a  surplus  of  Corn  beyond  its  consump- 
tion ;  this  state  of  things,  however,  was  now  about  to  cease. 
In  1773  the  alteration  was  recognised  by  statute,  which  made 
certain  crude  regulations  that  continued  till  1791,  when  a  new 
law  was  passed  for  protecting ;  but  which,  instead,  disappointed 
the  landed  interests,  the  importation  of  Foreign  Corn  exceeding 
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precedent.  Nothing  effectual,  however,  was  done  to  aid  the 
Corn-grower  until  1815,  when  the  importation  of  Foreign  Wheat 
was  prohibited  until  the  price  reached  eighty  shillings,  and  that 
of  Colonial  under  sixty-seven  shillings  ;  the  averages  being 
fixed  every  three  months  upon  the  prices  of  the  previous  six 
weeks, — an  obviously  inconvenient  arrangement.  Such  was  the 
popular  dislike  to  the  measure,  that  members  had  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  military  on  their  way  to  Parliament  from  the 
violence  of  the  mob. 

Previous  to  1815,  then,  the  testimony  of  antiquity  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  favourable  to  the  plans  of  legislative  in- 
terference adopted,  and  evidence  in  corroboration  of  the  well- 
working  of  it  as  a  principle  was  likewise  evidently  wanting.  Has 
any  such  evidence  been  since  contributed  ?  Alas  t  for  the  Pro- 
tectionist cause,  no !  On  the  contrary  it  has  been  proved,  by 
the  severest  inductive  reasoning,  that  the  market-price  of  Corn 
has,  during  all  that  interval  until  now,  fluctuated  m  obedience, 
not  to  the  law  of  Parliament,  but  to  the  law  of  Nature  ;  and  that, 
as  far  as  protection  is  concerned,  the  agriculturist,  both  landlord 
and  tenant,  would  have  been  as  well  off  without  it.  The  prin- 
ciple has  proved,  then,  a  delusion,  as  far  as  its  affirmative  opera- 
tion could  extend.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  delusion  is  en- 
tirely innocent,  but  has  negative  effects  that  must  needs  be  inju- 
rious. Deceived  by  the  supposed  possession  of  a  monopoly 
which  was  inoperative,  the  corn-grower  relaxed  those  exertions 
which  he  would  have  made  if  it  had  not  existed ;  while  in  preparing 
to  oppose  his  competitor,  whether  imaginary  or  real,  he  would  have 
improved  his  estate  to  an  indefinite  extent.  The  moral  influence 
of  Protection  was  baleful,  even  where  its  physical  operation  was 
inappreciable.  Such  was  the  view  which  Mr.  Huskisson  took  of 
the  question  in  the  House  of  Commons'  Committee  of  1821.  On 
the  mind  of  the  landlord,  the  existence  of  the  law  was  even  of  a 
worse  complexion :  he  had  identified  it  with  high  rents,  and  in 
the  Parliamentary  Report  of  1814,  on  which  it  was  founded,  had 
immortalized  the  conception  in  a  definition  which,  forsooth, "  in* 
eluded  the  rent  in  the  cost  of  cultivation/'  By  the  "  remune- 
rating price,"  which  the  Protectionists  expected  from  the  mea- 
sure, they  meant,  therefore,  one  that  left  the  largest  possible 
surplus  for  the  landlord.  Such  were  the  odiously  selfish  motives 
by  which  the  cause  of  Protection,  in  relation  to  the  importation 
of  Grain,  was  carried  through  a  corrupt  Parliament. 

What  sanction  antiquity  gives  to  the  Corn  Laws  has  now,  we 
think,  been  satisfactorily  analyzed,  and  we  should  have  been 
better  satisfied  with  Lora  John  Russell  on  the  night  of  the  9th 
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of  February,  if  in  his  speech  he  had  entered  into  some  such  de- 
monstrative detail  as  this,  instead  of  the  rhetorical  common- 
places in  which  he  indulged.     Such  an  historical  statement  is 
given  in  fall,  with  its  corollaries,  in  the  new  Morning  Paper, 
"  The  Daily  News."     But  to  proceed.     The  great  contest,  after 
all,  has  been  to  preserve  the  political  importance  of  Land ;  and 
Protection,  though  but  a  shadow,  served  as  an  embodiment — ooor, 
thin,  and  volatile  asit  was — of  that  ideal.     The  thing  was,  indeed, 
worth  nothing  in  itself;  but  more  than  every  thing  for  the  impor- 
tance and  power  which,  in  the  idea,  it  represented.    The  Land- 
ocracy felt  that  it  politically  stood  and  fell  with  the  Corn  Law. 
This  was  the  symbol  of  its  authority.    This  sentiment  it  was  which 
made  the  members  of  it  feel  it  worth  their  while  to  stand  up  night 
after  night,  and  make  such  demonstration  of  numbers  and  talent 
as  they  might.     It  was — it  is — a  struggle  far  the  reign  of  Party. 
It  was  left  to  Mr.  D'Israeli  to  advocate  such  reign  as  a  principle. 
Our  answer  to  this  statement  is  on  record ;  we  need  not  now 
repeat  it.     Not  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  changed  his  opinions 
on  Protection  and  Free  Trade,  but  that  he  had  ceased  exclu- 
sively to  work  with  a  certain  party, — that  was  his  great  crime : 
his  conduct  announced  that  other  classes  besides  the  landed  order 
were  about  to  have  a  share  in  government, — in  a  word,  that  the 
reign  of  Public  Opinion  was  about  to  commence.     Was  there  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  willing  to  declare  the  same  ? 
There  was !   in  spite  of  the  "  Old  Quarterly  Review,**  there  was 
a  majority  of  97.     The  debate,  commenced  on  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary, was  not  concluded  till  the  28th. 

On  an  analysis  of  this  majority,  we  see  the  matter  more  clearly; 
Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright,  Daniel  O'Connell  and  Tail,  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Joseph  Hume,  voting  with  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Colonel  Sibthorp,  and  the  Miles's  against  him, 
indicate  at  once  a  change  of  position  not  a  little  startling.  In 
fact,  we  find  that  the  majority  consists  of  112  Conservatives  and 
£27  Liberals  =  339;  the  minority  of  231  Conservatives  and  only 
11  Liberals  =242.  A  single  glance  demonstrates  that  the  first 
might  be  called  by  an  enemy,  not  unjustly,  "  a  rone  of  sand ; " 
and  the  last,  a  chain  or  cable  not  likely  to  fall  to  pieces.  Think 
of  this !  It  should  be,  it  must  be,  thought  of  seriously  !  What 
then  ?  The  minority  is  a  Party  that  will,  as  such,  hold  well  to- 
gether ;  the  majority  is  evidently  No-Party,  in  danger  of  falling 
asunder  any  moment.  It  holds  together  now,  at  any  rate.  By 
what  cement,  however?  Individual  liking.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
will  maintain  these  gentlemen  in  his  majority  so  long  as  he  pro- 
poses measures  which  please  each  member  of  it  as  well  as  the 
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present  does;  and  no  longer.  These  men  are  of  various 
parties, — Conservative,  Whig,  Radical ;  some  of  them  not  the 
most  moderate  of  their  respective  parties,  who  yet  are  drawn 
in  with  the  moderate  men  of  all  parties  in  favour  of  a  mo- 
derate measure.  It  is  curious,  but  not  unedifying,  to  remark, 
that  the  proportion  of  moderate  Conservatives  to  the  immoderate, 
is  much  less  than  that  of  the  moderate  to  the  extreme  opinionists 
among  the  Liberal  party.  The  latter  boasts  only  1 1  impracti- 
cable men,  while  the  former  rejoice  in  831 .  What  do  these  sta- 
tistics of  the  House  of  Commons  show  ?  No  less,  in  our  opinion, 
than  this :  that  while  Sir  Robert  Peel  continues  to  propose  mo- 
derate measures  of  Reform,  he  will  continue  Premier. 

But  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  represent  no  single  party,  yet  finds  his 
mind  reflected  in  that  of  many  a  man  of  all  parties,  is  it  not 
clear  that  his  mind,  wedded  to  moderation  as  it  is,  is,  as  it  were, 
the  Mirror  of  Public  Opinion  ?  We  must  not,  however,  sup- 
pose that  he  proceeds  by  a  synthesis  of  different  opinions  to 
cause  them  to  coalesce  in  his  own  intelligence,  and  thus  arrive 
at  a  result  harmonizing  with  the  general  reason.  No  surer  way 
to  fail  than  this.  No !  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  evident  that  he 
succeeds  by  employing  his  private  judgment  patiently  and 
diligently  on  public  affairs,  and  arrives  at  his  own  private  con- 
clusions respecting  them.  Other  men  do  so  too ;  and  simply 
because  they  have  conducted  the  process  honestly  and  on  suffi- 
cient evidence,  each,  after  his  own  fashion,  comes  for  himself  to 
the  same  results;  and  thus  the  Private  Judgment  of  each, 
which  at  first  was  but  an  unacknowledged  item  in,  becomes 
ultimately  recognised  as  identical  with  Public  Opinion.  With 
this  key,  the  mystery  which  has  so  long  puzzled  both  the  foes 
and  friends  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  becomes  intelligible.  "  Traitor 
to  our  cause ! w  cry  they  on  one  side.  "  Filcher  of  the  credit  due 
to  us ! "  exclaim  they  on  the  other.  When  nothing  can  be  more 
clear  than  that  all  along  we  have  had  in  him  a  Statesman  of  mo- 
derate views,  who,  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  talents,  had  been 
selected  by  the  dominant  party  in  the  State  to  take  the  lead  in 
public  affairs,  and  who  accepted  the  trust  to  cany  out  his  own 
private  convictions  so  far  forth  as  circumstances  permitted. 
These  convictions  have,  no  doubt,  become  modified  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  his  mind  has  wisely  suffered  itself  to  be  instructed 
by  experience ;  no  doubt,  also,  ne  has  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
cealing the  gradual  changes  in  it,  either  while  they  were  in  a 
state  of  transition,  or  until  they  could  be  announced  with  benefit 
to  the  public  and  safety  to  himself.  But,  until  an  habitual  free- 
dom from  prejudice,  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the  constant 
exercise  of  prudence  shall  be   struck  from  the  list  of  human 
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virtues,  we  must  be  permitted  to  hold  that,  in  so  acting,  and 
thereby  maintaining  his  position,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  so  far  from 
deserving  contumelious  reproach,  has  established  claims  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  country,  which  will  not  be  forgotten  to  the 
latest  generation. 

But  the  ordeal  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  yet  to  pass!  and 
the  Minister  may  be  driven  to  a  new  creation  of  Peers,  or  a 
dissolution,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  aristocratic  mind  that  his 
Private  Judgment  is  the  Public  Opinion,  in  the  return  of  a 
new  Parliament  pledged  to  the  Abolition  of  Protection.  Should 
the  latter  take  place,  let  us  consider  what  we  are  threatened 
with.    What  says  the  unhappy  old  Quarterly  ? 

"  We  do  not  forget  the  infatuation  under  which  destructive  Parlia- 
ments have  been  from  time  to  time  elected ;  but  the  question  now  at 
issue  has  been  so  long  before  the  public  mind,  that  we  hope  there  is 
less  to  be  dreaded  from  popular  delusion  than  on  most  former  occa- 
sions. We  know  that  we— the  advocates  of  Protection — are  the  ma- 
jority, the  large  majority  of  all  the  most  important  constituencies. 
We  are  satisfied  that  we  have  in  our  own  energies  the  means  of  a  cer- 
tain triumph.  The  question  must  be  clearly  stated,  and  not  embarrass- 
ed by  personal  divisions  or  theoretical  distinctions.  It  is  this : — is 
the  whole  system  of  protection  to  British  industry  to  be  abandoned, 
— not  as  to  agriculture  alone,  but  every  branch  of  manufacture  ?  " 

The  answer  has  gone  abroad,  "  Yes ! "  Wrong  as  the  obsolete 
authority  quoted  has  been  in  its  other  expectations,  so,  we  sur- 
mise, would  it  be  found  to  be  touching  the  result  of  a  new 
election,  should  the  question  come  to  that.  Constituencies  are 
now  in  a  very  different  condition  than  what  they  were  when  the 
passage  which  we  have  extracted  was  written.  They  have  been 
enlightened  by  the  long  debate,  are  yet  in  process  of  being 
enlightened  by  other  long  debates,  and  Political  and  "  Popular 
Informants  "  of  every  degree  of  merit  are  profusely  distributed ; 
so  that,  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  being  now  demonstrated  to  be 
founded  on  right  and  true  principles,  the  progress  of  individual 
enlightenment  is  likely  to  be  accelerated  and  the  number  of 
private  convictions  to  increase, — and  this  so  rapidly,  that  long 
before  the  dissolution  can  be  proclaimed,  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  will  be  of  one  mind  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the 
subject.  The  majority  of  county  members,  we  know,  have  been 
against  him,  but  instruction  can  even  reach  these  constituen- 
cies ;  and,  thanks  to  the  League,  some  of  these  have  been  won 
to  the  cause  of  public  liberty,  full  employment,  and  increased 
consumption, — some  by  the  force  of  money,  others  by  that 
of  reason. 

But  the  House  of  Lords  will,  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  not 
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drive  the  Premier  to  any  such  extremity.  They  are  too  shrewd 
to  venture  on  an  expedient,  the  only  result  of  which  would  be 
to  fasten  on  them  for  seven  years  another  Parliament  more 
antagonistic  to  their  claims  than  the  present.  Their  policy  will 
rather  be  to  conciliate, — to  let  the  present  Parliament  die  out, — 
and  then  to  win  back  to  themselves  some  of  the  respect  that 
they  may  have  lost.  They  never  will  be  able  to  restore  the 
system  of  class-legislation.     God  forbid  that  they  should !   but 

S£  will  endeavour  so  to  act  as  not  to  provoke  reprisals ! 

This  question  is  one  that  is  neither  exclusively  Whig  nor  Tory, 
nor  aristocratic,  but  fiscal.  The  Whigs  have  at  least  as  much 
land  as  their  opponents;  nor  are  the  aristocracy  the  only  proprie- 
tors interested  in  the  question.  Properly  speaking,  then,  it  has 
no  direct  association  with  party  or  rank.  The  House  of  Lords  will 
not  be  fatuous  enough  to  contract  an  odium  which  does  not  be- 
long to  it,  by  making  this  an  aristocratic  question.  It  is  simply 
a  question  between  the  producer  and  consumer  of  corn;  the  latter, 
all  who  eat  corn ;  the  former,  the  few  who  grow  it.  It  is  merely 
the  adjustment  of  a  mistaken  point  of  political  economy,  involv- 
ing no  party  principle  whatever,  and  no  political  principle  but  this, 
— whether  the  Consumer  or  Producer  shall  rule  the  State  ?  Can 
there  be  a  doubt  as  to  what  answer  shall  be  given  ?  Who  sup- 
ports the  State ?  the  Consumer!  Whom  ought  the  State,  then, 
to  acknowledge  as  its  principal  ?  the  Consumer  1  This  question, 
pressed  home,  would  settle  many  points  of  policy,  and  snow  the 
injustice  of  much  legislation  on  which  statesmen  have  prided 
themselves.  Is  it  the  landed  interest,  or  the  lack-land  interest 
that  is  most  entitled  to  the  weight  of  influence  ?  Which  con- 
sumes most  and  pays  most  to  the  support  of  the  State  ?  The 
answer  is  ready :  the  consumers  of  spirits,  tobacco,  tea,  sugar, 
and  beer,  contribute  more  than  three  quarters  of  all  the  public 
revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom !  A  determination  on  the  part 
of  such  consumers  to  abstain  from  such  articles, — such  a  self- 
denying  ordinance, — would  revolutionize  the  State.  A  Father 
Mathew,  fully  impressed  with  the  idea,  might  thereby  stop  the 
machinery  of  government, — and  advance  the  cause  of  morals. 
Nor  ought  such  a  notion  to  be  deemed  Quixotic.  An  expensive 
public  administration  is  mainly  needed,  because  individuals  are 
deficient  in  self-government;  and  the  statesman  ought  to  look 
forward  to  a  period  when  the  vices  of  the  people  shall  cease  to 
be  the  principal  support  of  Church  and  State.  The  taxes,  at  the 
best,  are  paid  by  the  labour  of  the  people;  increase  employment, 
increase  the  number  of  consumers,  and  you  increase  the  public 
revenue.  We  hope  to  see  the  time  when,  by  such  increase  alone, 
and  not  by  the  vices  which  three  out  of  tne  five  articles  above 
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enumerated  symbolize,  the  public  revehue  shall  be  mainly  sup- 
ported. However  this  may  be,  it  is  from  the  labouring  classes 
that  it  is  derived.  From  the  same  classes  we  take  the  five  or  six 
hundred  thousand  brave  men  who  stand  prepared,  night  and  day, 
to  fight  our  battles  by  field  and  flood ;  and  from  the  remainder 
of  the  classes,  who  do  all  the  work  of  the  country,  we  take  the 
money  that  goes  to  pay  the  soldiers.  These  are  facts  which  are 
now  being  set  forth  to  the  public  in  some  of  the  tracts  and  pam- 
phlets at  the  head  of  our  article ;  and  they  cannot  in  any  way  be 
contravened.  Let  us  look,  then,  while  it  is  yet  time,  to  the  issue 
of  the  present  movement.  Not  by  a  landocracy,  but  by  a  real 
aristocracy,  Britain  must  henceforth  be  governed.  A  moral 
people,  a  society  of  intelligent  workers,  will  not  consent  to  have 
their  public  affairs  administered  by  other  than  the  wisest  and  the 
best  in  the  community.  This  is  the  main  point  for  the  House 
of  Lords  to  consider : — how  to  render  itself  a  body  consisting  of 
such  members ;  how  to  elevate  some  of  the  present  members  to  the 
dignity  of  such  a  character ;  and  how  to  prepare  the  youths  who 
will,  in  time,  become  such  with  the  true  moral  and  intellectual 
dignity  befitting  the  responsible  station  to  which  they  are  des- 
tined,— this  is  wisdom.  Let  the  Upper  House  heed  it !  They 
will. 

While  engaged  in  the  task  of  discussing  this  great  subject,  in 
the  act  and  during  the  process  of  composing  the  present  paper 
experiences  accumulate,  justifying  the  principles  laid  down  at 
its  commencement.  Thus  we  are  told  by  the  Times  of  March 
25th,  that  "  Land  rises  every  month  in  the  market.  Whoever 
wishes  to  realize,  he  must  do  it  soon,  if  be  can.  The  Scotch 
landlords,  as  Mr.  F.  Maule  tells  the  House,  are  demanding  from 
10  to  20  per  cent,  advance  on  the  old  rents  in  all  cases  of  renewal. 
The  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  readily  acquiesce  in  the  demand. 
In  England, — so  far  from  land  going  out  of  cultivation,  as  it  is 
called  by  thos*  who  don't  appear  to  know  what  an  expensive 
process  laying  down  land  in  pasture  really  is,  since  England 
was  England  there  never  was  such  a  year  as  1845  for  bringing 
virgin  land  under  the  plough ;  and  that  in  spite  of  the  continual 
warnings  of  Free  Trade.  In  the  down  counties  of  the  south, 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  turned  up,  *  baked,'  sown  with 
turnips,  eaten  off,  and  sown  with  wheat  within  the  last  eight 
months.  Within  three  years  since  you  might  have  galloped  for 
miles  on  primeval  down  ;  you  would  now  have  to  flounder  in  a 
forest  of  Swedes,  or  tread  down  fields  of  wheat  already  nearly  six 
inches  high.  The  preparations  for  the  year  1846  are  on  an  equal 
scale."  The  same  paper  then  proceeds  to  notice  an  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  its  columns  on  the  previous  Monday,  announc- 
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ing  the  sale  of  2,647  oak  timber  trees,  and  6,667  capital  oak 
saplings  in  Herts  and  Middlesex, "  without  reserve,  in  consequence 
of  the  ground  being  cleared  for  agricultural  purposes."  To  these 
facts  we  can  add,  of  our  own  private  knowledge,  that  the  propri- 
etors of  land  in  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Inverness  in  Scotland 
are  so  little  afraid  of  reduced  prices,  that  they  have  offered  to 
commute  their  money  for  corn-rents,  leaving  it  free  to  the  tenant 
to  accept  either.  We  may  mention  the  names  of  two  who  have 
so  done.  Captain  Sutherland  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  the 
chieftainess  of  the  Clan  so  named,  to  whom  the  credit  is  due  of 
having  first  adopted  the  plan.  The  former  has  published  a  letter 
to  his  tenants,  thus  making  the  offer  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  * 

Would  that  in  Ireland  we  might  quote  a  similar  response. 
There  famine  is  the  one  thought ;  there  it  is  not  "  Law"  that 
can  be  considered,  but  "Life;"  illustrating  thus  the  cogent 
apothegm  of  the  judicious  Hooker,  who  avers  that,  "  the  Apostle, 
in  exhorting  men  to  contentment,  although  they  have  in  this 
world  no  more  than  very  bare  food  and  raiment,  giveth  us 
thereby  to  understand  that  those  are  even  the  lowest  of  things 
necessary ;  that  if  we  should  be  stripped  of  all  these  things, 
without  which  we  might  possibly  be,  yet  these  must  be  left;  that 
destitution  in  these  is  such  an  impediment,  as  till  it  be  removed, 
suffereth  not  the  mind  of  man  to  admit  any  other  care*" 

In  what  way  can  Corn  Law  or  no  Corn  Law  affect  the  poor 
Hibernian  without  the  means  of  subsistence  ?     Wisely  the  same 

*  The  plan  consists  simply  of  a  system  of  averages  for  determining  the  amount 
of  rent  which  the  tenants  are  to  pay.  We  have  before  us  a  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  father  of  the  minister,  by  whom  it  has  been  submitted  to  his 
son  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Captain  Sutherland,  in  his  letter,  however,  leaves  the 
option  to  the  tenant.  "  I,"  he  says,  "  merely  offer  this  remedy  or  relief  to  you ; 
should  you  not  like  it,  you  can  adhere  to  the  rents  in  your  leases. w  So  little,  as 
we  have  said  in  the  text,  however,  is  to  be  feared,  that  we  are  doubtful  whether 
the  tenants  will  not  think  it  better  to  let  things  remain  as  they  are  ;  at  any  rate, 
were  the  averages  to  be  struck  by  the  last  fair's  return,  the  rents  would  be 
much  increased, — so  blind  are  the  Protectionists  to  their  own  real  interests  1  There 
is,  however,  so  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  plan,  as  presenting  an  equitable 
adjustment  on  both  sides,  that  it  may  do  good  service  if  we  subjoin  it. 

••  The  averages  adopted  on  the  Seafortn  estates  are,  of  course,  those  of  Ross 
and  Cromarty,  and  are  as  follow: — 

1843.  1844.  1845.  Average. 

Wheat.. £2    8    2f  £201  £210  £2    3    1* 

Barley..    176}  16    4*  16    4*  16  11* 

Oats    ..    0  18  11*  0  19    6  0  19    6  0  19    3* 

"  The  practical  working  of  the  plan  simply  consists  in  a  conversion  of  the 
money-rents  in  the  leases  into  equivalent  quantities  of  corn,  taking  a  third  for 
each  kind.  Let  us  take,  for  convenience,  a  rent  in  even  money,— say  £300. 
We  have  thus  £100  for  wheat,  £100  for  barley,  and  £100  for  oats.  According 
to  the  averages  above  stated,  the  quantities  of  the  grain  which  would  stand  for 
the  money-rent  in  the  lease  would  be  as  follow .«— viz.  £100  worth  of  wheat  at 
43s.  l|d.  would  give  46  qrs.,  3  bushels,  1  peck  ;   £100  worth  of  barley  at 
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great  writer  pursues  the  same  subject  in  its  religious  aspects  : 
"  Inasmuch,"  says  he,  "  as  righteous  life  presupposeth  life,  inas- 
much as  to  live  virtuously  it  is  impossible  except  we  live ;  there- 
fore the  first  impediment  which  naturally  we  endeavour  to  re- 
move is  penury  and  want  of  things  without  which  we  cannot 
live."  Even  so !  And  thus  the  protectionists  have  found  that  in 
the  prospect  of  famine  their  legislation  is  a  farce  ;  that  it  is  in 
vain  contending  for  law  when  life  is  in  peril ;  that  until  the  latter 
is  safe,  the  former  is  virtually,  nay,  actually  suspended ;  and  if 
it  be  proved,  as  it  has  been  in  the  case  of  the  Corn  Law,  that 
the  former  is  an  enemy  to  the  latter,  the  sooner  it  is  annulled, 
and  ceases  to  be  authoritative  altogether,  the  better  for  the 
interests  of  humanity  and  the  good  of  the  social  system. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  first  principles.  Every  thing  in  its 
order,  and  life  has  priority  of  law.  Have  we  in  our  social  ar- 
rangements sufficiently  provided  for  it  ?  We  trow  not.  The  poor 
law  of  Elizabeth  recognised  the  necessity  and  equity  of  such 
provision,  and,  according  to  the  political  science  and  means  of 
the  age,  proceeded  to  make  it.  In  process  of  time  the  law,  ori- 
ginally well  meant  and  well  administered,  being  abused,  the 
provision  was  made  a  substitute  for  employment,  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  it  being  entirely  subverted  in  favour  of  a  corrupt 
practice  of  parochial  relief,  which  systematically  degraded  the 

26s.  11  id.  would  give  74  qrs.f  1  bushel,  2  pecks :  £100  worth  of  oats  at  19s.  Sfd. 
would  give  108  qrs.,  4  bushels,  1  peck ;  and  calculating  the  rent  to  be  paid  on 
these  quantities,  according  to  the  nar's  prices  last  year,  the  above  supposed  rent 
of  £800  a-year  would  have  been,  for 

Wheat £95    2    7* 

Barley 97  15    1} 

Oats  . 100  18  10 

In  all    ....     298  16    1\ 

being  just  £6. 8s.  4  J  d.  less  than  the  money-rent  in  the  tenant's  lease.  In  short, 
at  any  time  during  the  currency  of  the  existing  leases,  when  the  fair's  prices  fall 
below  the  average  of  the  three  years,  1848, 1844,  and  1845,  the  rents  payable  wiU 
be  less  than  the  rents  in  the  leases.  When  prices  exceed  this  average,  the  rents 
will  be  higher. 

"  The  three  years  in  question  have  been  selected  as  being  those  during  which 
the  present  Corn-Law  has  been  in  operation.  The  Protectionists,  and  all  who 
are  against  the  change  now  proposed,  allege,  as  a  reason,  that  priat  mutt  ML  If 
they  do,  the  tenants  will,  by  Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie's  plan,  be  relieved  from  any 
loss  consequent  on  this  fell,  because  the  rents  she  win  demand  will  be  reduced 
in  proportion.** 

So  little  do  reaHy  intelligent  landlords  dread  the  operation  of  Free-Tirade  and 
the  repeal  of  Protection  !  Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  most  liberal  of 
ladies,  has  large  estates,  and  is  distinguished  for  her  excellent  management  of 
them,  and  for  the  good  terms  which  subsist  between  herself  and  her  tenantry. — 
The  conception  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Sir  George  Stewart  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  of 
Coul,  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  science,  who,  twenty  years  ago,  proposed  a 
Corn  Rent  in  the  strict  sense — not  a  commutation. 
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labourer  to  a  pauper.  It  became  necessary  to  alter  it, — to  de- 
clare the  great  principle  of  Work;  but  in  so  doing  the  principle 
of  Protection  was  violated,  and  the  labourer  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources.  The  new  administration  of  the  poor-law  virtually 
calls  in  question  his  right  to  relief  when  wanted :  no  wonder  that 
the  same  question  should  be  repeated  in  reference  to  those  who 
go  clothed  in  fine  linen  and  fere  sumptuously  every  day,  and 
that  men  should  begin  to  doubt  their  right  to  bounties  and 
duties  whether  on  exports  or  imports, — particularly  since  it  could 
be  shown  that  thereby  the  employment  was  diminished,  without 
which  the  labourer  cannot  live.  Schemes  of  emigration  also 
have  been  proposed,  but  upon  a  most  unsatisfactory  scale. 
Upon  this  point  we  may  quote  a  brief  passage  from  one  of  the 
pamphlets  at  the  head  of  our  article : — 

"  The  nation  can  raise  any  amount  of  capital ;  it  has  superabun- 
dant labour,  and  abundance  of  the  richest  cultivated  lands.  It  has 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  abundance  of  means  of  transporting  the 
labourer  to  the  land  that  woos  the  labour  of  his  arms.  Never  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  any  community  possessed  these  four  re- 
quisites of  colonization  in  so  high  a  degree.  Yet  hitherto  emigra- 
tion has  consisted  in  turning  a  few  thousand  wretches  adrift,  without 
capital,  on  a  desolate  shore,  as  if  purposely  to  disgust  the  poor  with 
emigration,  as  the  unions  are  intended  to  disgust  them  with  paupe- 
rism, in  which  no  doubt  the  great  bulk  of  the  poor  find  such  perverse 
delight,  one  would  really  think  that  to  drive  the  poor  man  to  suicide 
was  the  object  of  the  legislature.  Emigration  on  a  national  scale 
would  give  wealth  to  the  emigrant,  and  pay  a  high  direct  interest  on 
the  sums  expended  by  the  community.  It  is  not  provided  for  on  a 
great  scale,  because  of  the  expense  it  would  involve.  The  wealthy 
have  two  distinct  systems  of  valuing  figures.  One  applicable  to  them- 
selves, which  fearlessly  deals  in  tens  and  hundreds  of  millions: 
according  to  this  arithmetic,  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions  did  not 
alarm  them.  A  hundred  millions,  more  or  less,  proposed  to  be 
expended  on  railroads;  twenty  millions  on  the  Affghan  war;  ten 
millions  annually  to  the  Church,  or  a  million  to  adorn  a  monarchic 
form  of  government,  are  thought  lightly  of.  But  when  the  poor  were 
brought  into  question, — to  save  two  millions  a  year  they  did  not 
scruple  to  inflict  fresh  suffering  on  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  paupers ; 
and  when  the  question  of  permanent  relief  for  Ireland,  or  a  national 
scheme  of  emigration,  is  merely  suggested,  they  will  not  listen  to  as 
many  thousands  as  there  are  millions  required,  and  scout  the  idea  of 
doing  any  thing  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  if  the  expense  of  it  were  a 
gift  instead  of  a  profitable  loan,  and  had  to  come  entirely  out  of  each 
man's  individual  pocket." — The  Popular  Informant. 

This  is  said  in  a  bitter  spirit.     Our  opinion  of  this  work  is 
expressed  somewhat  later  in  this  Review ;  the  above  exaggeration 
VOL.  VII. — no.  ii.  2  k 
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as  to  the  amount  of  church  property  is  also  indicated.  Neces- 
sary it  is,  however,  that  some,  of  these  points  should  be  adverted 
to,  particularly  in  a  crisis  like  the  present.  Attempts  have  been 
made  during  the  late  and  subsequent  debates  to  disprove  the  ex- 
istence of  famine,  fever,  and  other  consequent  disease  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  Shaw,  the  member  for  Dublin  University,  performed  the 
part  of  the  brave  orator,  and  boldly  ventured  into  this  impossible 
breach.  This  gentleman  uses  his  statistics  after  a  fashion  of 
his  own,  not  a  little  curious.  Potatoes,  according  to  him,  are 
cheap  in  Ireland,  because  they  are  not  more  than  sixpence  half- 
penny per  stone, — forgetting  that  for  the  three  previous  yean 
they  had  been  only  threepence  and  twopence, — and  that  the 
poor  Irish  peasant  had  probably  not  more  than  sixpence  a-day 
for  himself  and  his  family  to  subsist  on.  We  are  not  surprised, 
after  this,  to  find  him  denying  the  existence  of  disease,  simply 
because  it  is  onlv  local.  Nothing  but  universal  desolation  will 
satisfy  his  magnificent  taste  for  horrors.  While  the  sick  man 
here  can  console  himself  that  there  the  people  are  healthy,  he 
has,  according  to  Mr.  Shaw,  no  right  to  complain  of  his  own 
calamity.  Away  with  such  trifling !  At  such  a  time  the  gorge 
heaves  at  it!  Meanwhile,  however,  we  cannot  avoid  sympathis- 
ing with  the  noble-hearted  Irishman  who  feels  shame  that 
Ireland  should,  even  under  such  circumstances,  assume  a  men- 
dicant attitude ;  reflecting,  as  lie  says,  (see  letter  from  an  Irish- 
man in  the  Times,  26th  of  March,)  "  that  more  oats  have  this 
year  been  exported  from  Ireland  than  would  be  sufficient  to  feed 
all  his  countrymen,  and  that  the  price  of  those  pats  have  been 
paid  into  the  pockets  of  Irish  absentees."  We  share  in  his 
indignation  when  he  demands,  "  Can  any  man  of  right  feeling 
draw  resourced  for  his  own  luxurious  support  from  those  veTy  dis- 
eased potatoes*  converted  into  pigs,  which  I  myself  have,  since 
Christmas  last,  seen  sold  for  eight  guineas  each ;  and  can  such  a 
man,  after  pocketing  these  eight  guineas  as  his  absentee  rent, 
ask  alms  from  Englishmen  ?  " 

Such  are  the  facts, — such  is  the  crisis.  In  estimating  the  pre- 
sent state  of  parties,  we  must  not  overlook  the  nature  of  the 
subject  with  which  they  have  to  deal, — the  character  of  the 
battle  they  have  to  fight.  Let  both  parties  fairly  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  occasion,  and  they  will  then  learn  to 
appreciate  those  which  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  his  foresight  and 
decision,  has  happily  surmounted.  He  has  saved  the  landocracy 
from  a  collision  with  the  great  mass  of  consumers,— that  is,  witn 
all  the  other  classes  of  society.  Nothing  could  have  prevented 
such  collision,  had  not  the  wisdom  of  the  first  minister  of  the 
crown,  acting  in  accordance  with  Public  Opinion,  and,  we  be- 
lieve we  may  add  without  contradiction,  in  accordance  also  with 
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die  Private  Judgment  of  her  Majesty,  altogether  anticipated  it 
by  a  great  and  comprehensive  measure,  fairly  and  equally  chal- 
lenging criticism  both  in  its  principle  ana  its  details.  The 
scheme  of  Conservatism,  which  only  meant  a  plan  (to  quote 
again  from  the  pamphlet  last  cited)  "  to  keep  every  thing  as 
long  as  convenient  in  its  present  condition,  providing  it  only 
proved  personally  advantageous,— to  abolish  the  old  poor-law, 
discovering  its  abuses  only  to  substitute  others  still  greater,  but 
which  saved  a  couple  of  millions,— and  to  fight  hard  for  the 
rotten  boroughs,  but  never  show  any  solicitude  to  keep  the 
labourers1  pittance  up  to  the  mark  of  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a 
fair  day's  work ;  "—this  scheme  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whatever  sup- 
port he  might  at  any  period  of  his  life  have  been  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  give  to  it,  rationally  and  justly  felt  was,  at 
least,  unsatisfactory.  He  took  larger  views,  even  at  the  risk  of 
dividing  Conservatism  into  two  parties :  those  who  sided  with 
Mr.  Moles  should  now  take  another  name,  or  revert  again,  if 
they  please,  to  the  old  term  of  Tory,  or  retain  that  of  Protecti- 
onists. We  are  glad  that  the  separation  has  taken  place,  and 
vote  for  the  expediency,  on  the  score  of  convenience,  of  their 
distinguishing  themselves  by  a  separate  title.  The  policy  now 
proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  the  only  true  Conservative 
policy, — not  that  of  those  dolter-headed  agriculturists,  (we 
again  quote) 

"  who,  after  turning  off  their  labourers  to  seek  subsistence  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  now  want  to  persuade  the  country  that  the 
United  Kingdom  ought  to  be  a  little  world  within  itself,  chiefly 
agricultural  and  pastoral ;  and  after  leading  the  country  (when  they 
were  in  the  ascendency)  into  a  Debt  of  800  Millions,  now  join  the 
ciy  of  another  drivelling  set  of  politicians,  who  are  for  secluding  our- 
selves from  all  the  world  and  shutting  ourselves  up  in  our  snug 
Kttle  island,  letting  the  world  wag  as  it  will,  for  fear  of  hurting  die 
feelings  of  our  neighbours ;— so  that,  after  fostering  wants  and  an 
increase  of  population  which  these  islands  can  no  longer  supply, 
when  they  have  become  the  workshop  of  a  great  portion  of  the  world, 
when  we  have  appropriated  one-sixth  part  of  the  surface,  and  col- 
lected half  the  fleets  which  make  a  path  across  its  waters,  we  are  to 
stop  short  in  our  career  and  starve,  allowing  the  world,  which  we 
might  have  regenerated  by  our  example,  to  continue  ridden  by 
tyranny,  monopoly,  and  ignorance,  till  our  brethren,  the  Yankees, 
get  strong  enough  to  play  for  the  world,  and  for  us  that  part  which 
we  ought  to  have  undertaken,  if  not  alone,  at  least  with  their  co- 
operation." 

Such  a  Conservatism  as  this  paragraph  (however  objectionably 
in  some  points  it  may  be  worded)  not  loo  severely  characterizes, 
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is  not  the  true  policy  which  goes  by  that  name, — is  not  the  true 
Fidessa,  but  the  false  beldam  that  has  usurped  the  title.  We  fear 
not  but  that  the  right-minded  men  of  the  country  will  take  this 
view  of  the  subject,  and  that  ere  long,  class-legislation  haying  alto- 
gether expired,  the  intelligent  of  all  ranks  will  unite,  not  for  the 
paltry  conservation  of  exclusive  interests,  but  for  the  general 
good.  The  welfare  of  the  parts  is  best  secured  by  the  welfare  of 
the  whole.  The  old  proverb,  "  Each  man  for  himself,  and  God 
for  us  all,"  is  irreverent,  irreligious,  unchristian,  immoral,  and 
unphilosophical.  It  has  been  acted  on  too  long.  It  suits  nei- 
ther the  genius  nor  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Europe  has 
not  been  convulsed  from  centre  to  circumference  to  bring  forth 
such  a  pigmy  and  abortive  offspring ;  Heaven  has  not  permitted 
revolutions,  with  all  their  horrors,  for  so  poor  an  end.  The 
purpose  is  doubtless  far  other  and  higher, — one  worthy  of  Divine 
benevolence  and  human  destiny. 

Great  and  difficult  things  have  yet  to  be  done  for  our  country. 
We  must  recollect  that  the  Labour  of  the  country  is  charged 
with  the  burthen  of  the  national  debt.  The  least  that  we 
can  do  is  to  provide  in  return  for  it  full  employment, — more 
especially  since  "  the  Postscript "  to  the  current  old  Quarterly 
(it  had  not  courage,  after  what  has  happened,  to  venture  on 
an  article)  reminds  us  that  we  are  still  preparing  for  war  and 
providing  for  defence  against  possible  aggression,  the  cost  of 
which,  we  repeat,  must  be  paid  with  the  sweat  and  heart's 
blood  of  the  labourer.  While  we  are  upon  this  subject  we  may 
mention,  incidentally,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  doctrine,  as  noticed 
in  the  former  part  of  this  article  relative  to  wages  and  prices,  has, 
we  find,  not  a  little  startled  some  Political  Economists.  The 
writer  of  "  The  Familiar  Treatise,"  for  instance,  says  that "  if  the 
relation  which  subsists  between  wages  and  provisions  be  in  an 
inverse  ratio,  then  it  follows  arithmetically,  if  a  labourer  were 
earning  ten  shillings  a-week  and  the  price  of  provisions  were  to 
become  double,  that  his  wages  would  thereupon  fall  to  five  shil- 
lings a-week,  and  vice  versa"  Sir  Robert  Peel  meant  no  such 
thing  as  this,  but  only  that  the  two  things  were  not  so  strictly 
co-existent,  that  high  wages  and  high  prices  must  necessarily 
concur  in  point  of  time.  The  writer  himself,  however,  acknow- 
ledges that  no  sound  political  economist  has  ever  propounded, 
that  with  high  prices  of  food,  wages  will  rise  "in  the  same  ratio;" 
for  if  wages  did  so  rise,  labourers  and  their  families  would  be 
exempt  from  vicissitudes,  and  would  fare  as  well  in  years  of 
scarcity  as  in  those  of  plenty,  which  we  know  not  to  be  the  case. 
He  acknowledges  that  sound  political  economists  only  maintain 
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"that  the  wages  of  labour  fluctuate  and  are  governed  by  the 

frice  of  the  productions  of  land  in  the  long  run"  There  it  is ! 
t  is  that  "  long  run  "  which  does  all  the  mischief.  The  labourer, 
receiving  and  spending  his  money  within  the  week,  cannot  wait 
for  this  "  long  run,"  as  the  Capitalist  can.  The  wages  of  labour, 
then,  are  not  governed  by  the  "  price  as  it  varies  from  year  to 
year ^  it  being  ordained  that  labourers,  in  common  with  all  the 
rest  of  mankind,  shall  enjoy  the  abundance  and  endure  the 
scarcity  of  harvests,  obtaining,  in  the  long  run,  a  fair  compensa- 
tion for  their  toil  and  industry."  Ha!  that  "long  run"  again. 
The  writer,  moreover,  objects  that  the  Premier  adduced  no  proof 
of  the  feet,  that  from  October  1839  to  October  184#  wages  were 
high  while  provisions  were  low ;  we  believe,  however,  that  proof 
of  the  whole  statement  exists.  We  recollect,  indeed,  that  statis- 
tics were  given  down  to  1841  in  a  pamphlet  of  that  date,  which 
we  have  mislaid,  but  have  a  perfect  recollection  of,  though  not 
of  the  title  or  authorship,  proving  the  whole  point, — the  general 
principle  asserted  by  Sir  Robert  reel ; — and,  in  fact,  we  think  it 
proved  by  the  writer's  own  statement.  The  point  in  principle 
is  identical  with  what  he  himself  says  of  the  fatal  "long  run," 
of  which  the  Capitalist  can  and  does  take  advantage,  and  the 
labourer  cannot.* 

The  matter  has  indeed  a  serious  bearing  on  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  operative  population ;  and  it  should  be  recollected 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  by  all  parties  that  a  low 
price  of  food  does  not  imply  a  low  rate  of  wages ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  told,  that  "  an  enduring  low  price  of  food  indicates 
high  real  rate  concurrently  with  a  low  money  rate  of  wages ; 
because  an  enduring  low  price  of  food  is  the  strongest  indi- 
cation of  an  abundant  recompense  for  labour ;  the  wages  of 
labour,  when  food  has  long  continued  cheap,  giving  more  com- 

*  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  read  Sir  Robert  Peel's  excellent  speech  of 
Friday,  27th  March,  in  which  he  goes  over  again  the  ground  of  the  relation  sub- 
sisting between  wages  and  prices.  Singularly  enough,  he  takes  the  same  identical 
view  as  we  have  given  in  the  text.  The  point  is  one  of  so  much  importance,  that 
we  must  quote  in  extenso.  "  Let  us,"  he  says,  "  take  the  seven  years  from  the  year 
1897  to  the  present  time.  I  requested  to  have  an  account,  drawn  up  from  actual 
payments  for  particular  farms,  of  the  wages  actually  paid  to  agricultural  labourers 
from  1837  to  1844,  inclusive.  I  will  begin  with  the  prices  of  agricultural  labour 
from  1837  to  1844,  inclusive,  at  Sodbury  Union,  in  Gloucestershire.  The  labour- 
ers there  received,  during  that  time,  money  and  also  beer.  Here  I  have  the 
account  of  their  wages  for  a  summer  week  and  a  winter  week  during  each  of  those 
years.  Now,  since  1837,  the  price  of  corn  has  varied  very  much ;  even  in  the 
present  year  the  price  of  wheat  has  varied  from  45s.  Id.  to  58s.  3d.  and  the  varia- 
tions in  the  prices  since  1837  have  been  very  considerable.  The  price  of  wheat 
in  1837  was  55s.  lOd.  a  quarter ;  in  1838,  it  was  64s.  7d.;  in  1839,  70b.  8d. ;  in 
1840,  66s.  6U ;  in  1841,  66s.  4d.;  in  1842.  57s.  3d.;  in  1843,  50s.  Id. :  in  1844, 
51s  3d. ;  in  1845,  55s.  lOd.  Therefore  the  price  of  wheat  varied  in  this  period 
from  a  minimum  of  50s.  Id.  to  a  maximum  of  70s.  8d.    Now  I  know  that  writers 
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mand  over  it,  and  over  the  other  necessaries,  comforts,  and  con- 
veniences of  life,  than  when  the  price  of  food  has  long  continued 
dear."  Well,  perhaps ; — but  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  there 
will  be  a  low  money  rate  of  wages.  The  fuller  employment  which 
we  anticipate  from  Free  Trade,  by  decreasing  the  competition  in 
the  labour  market,  will  raise  the  money  value  of  labour ;  and  the 
natural  operation  of  machinery,  in  gradually  excluding  almost  all 
but  skilled  labour,  will  effect  an  amount  of  intelligence  in  the 
labourer,  enabling  him  to  make  a  better  bargain  with  his  em- 
ployer than  the  unskilled  labourer  ever  could. 

These  considerations  bear  strongly  on  the  question  of  the 
present  position  of  parties.  The  Government,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, can  no  longer  be  shared  by  two  opponent  Land- 
ocracies, alternately  presiding  at  the  helm.  It  is  Jrublic  Opinion, 
and  public  opinion  as  expressed  by  the  wisest  and  ablest  minds 
among  us,  alone  that  must  henceforth  rule  the  destinies  of  the 
British  Empire, — an  empire  the  largest  in  the  world,  and,  ex-* 
cepting  the  Chinese,  the  most  populous.  There  is  in  all  this, 
we  candidly  acknowledge,  implied  a  transition,  which  must 
startle  the  unreflecting,  from  a  highly  artificial  to  a  more  na- 
tural state  of  society.  A  long  period  of  complex  cultivation  ends 
in  the  restoration  of  primitive  simplicity.  Society  has  gone 
through  a  series  of  legislative  probation,  and  during  it  has  been 
guilty  of  every  possible  error,  the  advantage  thereby  obtained 
being  the  development  of  consciousness  by  means  of  experience ; 
once  thoroughly  awakened,  there  is  no  fear  of  its  again  stum- 
bling in  darkness.  Statistics  have  proved,  once  for  all,  that  every 
advance  towards  Free  Trade  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
commerce.  The  mercantile  mind  of  the  country  is  thoroughly 
convinced,  and  is  even  now  while  we  write  declaring  its  indig- 

on  political  economy  have  said  that  the  ultimate  tendency  of  wages  is  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  price  of  food,  hut  I  do  not  believe  it.  At  any  rate, 
they  only  say  the  ultimate  tendency;  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  consolation 
that  is  for  a  man  who  is  passing  ten  years  of  his  life  without  any  variation 
of  his  wages  for  the  better  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  the  price  of  food,  that  the 
ultimate  tendency  of  the  two  things  is  to  approximate  ....  I  think  the  ten- 
dency is  rather  to  substitute  potatoes  for  wheat  as  food  for  the  working  man.** 
Thus,  likewise,  of  the  Allotment  System,  the  Premier  spake  these  wise  words: — 
"  What  is  it  as  a  system  ?  Is  its  effect  to  raise  the  price  of  wages  ?  Is  it  not  ra- 
ther to  substitute  an  Irish  peasantry  for  the  English  labourer  ?  To  substitute 
potatoes  as  his  food  instead  of  wheaten  bread?  You  will  find  it  will  be  so— that 
potatoes  are  substituted  for  wheaten  bread  as  that  system  increases,  and' that  you 
will  have  here  that  great  calamity  which  you  have  in  Ireland,  though  in  an  amelio- 
rated shape.  I  should  think  it  a  great  calamity  that  potatoes  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  wheat  as  the  food  of  the  labourers  in  this  country ;  and  I  believe  that 
to  imbue  the  labouring  population  with  a  taste  for  better  food,  would  be  to  con- 
fer on  them  a  much  greater  advantage." 

For  the  remainder  of  the  Statistics,  which  are  interesting  and  convincing,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  speech  itself.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  justly  earning  the 
name  of  "  The  Poor  Man's  Minister  ! " 
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nation  at  the  conduct  of  the  Protectionists  in  the  Lower  House, 
who  have  for  weeks  been  talking  against  time,  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  bill  from  reaching  the  House  of 
Lords  prior  to  the  Easter  recess ;  conduct  this  equally  foolish 
and  aggravating.  Ultimately  it  will  reach  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  will  there  be  passed.  Even  the  ancient  .Quarterly,  in  the 
V  Postscript"  to  the  current  number  already  alluded  to,  is  fain  to 
think  it  may.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  conduct,  it  seems,  has  been 
one  of  the 

"  Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise ;" 

and  so,  also,  may  be  that  of  the  Upper  House.  What  despicable 
twaddle  this  on  a  grave  question.  €t  We  are  a-weary  of  it, 
and  shall  notice  no  further  the  contemptible  tirade. 

So  sure  are  the  Lords  themselves  of  passing  the  bill,  that 
practical  measures  are  already  initiated  by  land-owners  in  many 

('daces  for  meeting  some  of  the  obvious  results.  Land  is  no 
onger  of  exclusive  political  importance,  and  its  possessors  begin 
to  discover  that  the  law  of  Entail  is  exceedingly  inconvenient,  . 
It  "prevents  a  free  commerce  in  land;"  it  precludes  those 
improvements  now  rendered  necessary  to  meet  the  expected 
competition  of  foreign  corn,  and  the  adjustment  of  rights  between 
landlord  ,and  tenant."  The  most  noble  Marquis  of  Breadalbane 
has  become  chairman  of  a  committee  which  has  undertaken  to 
consider  "  the  great  national  evils  connected  with  the  Law  of 
Entail,  and  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  application  to  the 
legislature  thereupon."  Subscriptions  have  been  entered  into, 
and  there  is  every  appearance  of  an  Aristocratic  League  being 
instituted,  which  shall  respect  the  true  interests  of  agriculture,  ana 
agitate  for  such  laws  as  shall  conduce  to  its  real  and  profitable 
use  and  occupation.     This  is  as  it  should  be ;  and  much  to  be 

f referred  to  that  miserable  delusion  of  Class-law,  which  has  so 
ong  fatally  encouraged  indolence,  absenteeism,  and  indifference ; 
and  of  itself  demonstrates  without  further  evidence  that  the 
removal  of  Protection  is  synonymous  with  increased  employ- 
ment, increased  intelligence,  a  wise  application  to  the  soil  of 
scientific  information,  and  the  better  condition  both  of  the  Land 
and  People. 

*#*  Sir  Robert  Peel's  expectation  touching  the  prosperity  of 
the  Excise  this  year,  has  not  been  exactly  verified  by  the  return 
of  the  5th  of  April.  There  is  a  small  (very  small)  decrease  of 
£338,822  on  the  year,  and  on  the  quarter  of  £291,027.  The 
latter  sum  proves  that  there  might  nave  been  an  increase  but 
for  the  stagnation  produced  by  the  protracted  length  of  the 
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debates.  No  sooner  shall  the  question  be  settled,  than  the 
consequent  re-action  will  be  sensibly  felt  in  the  revenue.  The 
sudden  increase  will  over-compensate  the  temporary  diminution. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  apparent  deficits  yield  to  a  little  reasoning. 
We  write  before  the  annual  balance-sheet  has  been  prepared, 
when  it  is  stated  that  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  £2,500,000; 
or,  exclusive  of  the  money  from  China,  £1,760,000,  instead 
of  the  £90,000  of  last  year.  The  deficiency  in  the  Customs, 
(£2,512,113,)  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  Corn-Law  question. 
The  produce  of  Corn  duties  was,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1845, 
£1,106,765;  while,  in  the  year  ending  5th  of  January,  1846, 
it  was  only  £871,488.  This  difference,  added  to  the  reduction 
made  last  Session  in  this  department,  stated  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  be  £2,418,000,  shows  a  positive  increase  in  the  duties 
retained.  Also,  in  the  Excise,  £918,000  was  remitted  last 
year;  the  difference  between  which  sum  and  the  above-cited 
£338,822,  leaves  an  actual  improvement  of  £574,178* 

The  delay  occasioned  by  the  long  speeches  of  the  Protection- 
ists has  compelled  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  obedience  to  the  forms 
and  precedents  of  Parliament,  to  suspend  the  third  reading  of 
the  Corn-Law  measure,  which,  accordingly,  will  not  take  place 
until  Monday,  the  20th  of  April,  at  earliest, — an  evil  certainly, 
but  one  perfectly  inevitable  on  the  part  of  the  Premier,  unless 
he  were  prepared  to  challenge  and  give  excuse  to  opposition  in 
the  Upper  House  by  a  discourteous  breach  of  etiquette.  The 
first  reading  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  commenced  m  the  Lords, 
must  necessarily  have  precedence  in  the  Commons;  and  the 
season  of  the  year,  besides,  renders  it  unadvisable  that  public 
business  should  be  pressed  at  an  earlier  period.  A  measure  in 
itself  so  wise  and  prudent  needs  no  unofficial  haste;  it  can 
afford  to  wait  and  give  time  for  deliberation  in  all  its  stages. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  may  to  some  appear  to  have  been  over  cour- 
teous; but  then  his  courtesy  demonstrates  that  he  feels  his 
cause  to  be  quite  safe, 

•  See  Letter  in  the  Times,  7th  April. 
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Art.  XII.  —  Ballad  Romances.     By  R.  H.   Home.      London  : 
Charles  Oilier.     1846. 

The  poets  are  many  who  are  sown  by  nature ;  but  they  differ  from 
one  another  in  glory  and  beauty  as  much  as  the  stars  and  flowers. 
Mr.  Home's  *•  Orion  "  was  a  floweret  of  mild  brilliance,  shedding  a 
reflected  light,  and  exciting  reflection  ;  but  it  was  much  overrated  on 
its  first  appearance,  and  is  now  accepted  as  a  skilful  imitation  of  poor 
Keate's  "  Endymion,"  or  rather,  being  in  blank  verse,  his  "  Hyperion." 
It  was  fortunate  for  Mr.  Home  that  he  chose  blank  verse,  wherein, 
though  somewhat  feebly  constructed,  his  rhythm  is  tolerably  accurate. 
But  when  he  undertakes  to  rhyme,  so  numerous  and  inveterate  are  his 
heresies,  that  we  no  longer  seem  to  be  reading  the  verse  of  a  master, 
but  the  perverse  attempts  of  some  wrong-headed  pupil,  who  thinks 
himself  too  clever  for  teaching.  With  all  this,  there  is  a  conscious- 
ness of  art  about  Mr.  Home  which  provokes  the  reader  to  try  him 
by  a  high  standard,  and  increases  the  disappointment  wherever  the 
poet  has  missed  success. 

In  acknowledging,  as  we  have  often  done,  Mr.  Home  to  be  a  Poet, 
we  have  granted  much  ;  and  having  done  so,  we  feel  that  we  have 
even  a  title  to  be  more  free  than  if  we  had  not  done  so,  in  our  stric- 
tures. We  think,  then,  that  it  has  been  rather  unfortunate  for  Mr. 
Home's  reputation  that  he  has  published  these  "  Ballad  Romances." 
He  has  evidently  been  misled  by  the  praise  which  the  ballad  of 
"Delora"  obtained  many  years  ago,  when  first  printed  in  "The 
Monthly  Repository,"  from  some  young  and  aspiring  spirits  who  pre- 
sumed to  judge  of  poetry  before  their  tastes  were  perfectly  formed, 
though  their  talents  were  doubtless  considerable.  As  a  sustained  piece 
of  passion  and  accumulated  effects,  it  had,  indeed,  high  merit;  but  it 
sought  to  succeed  not  by  exciting  the  imagination,  but  by  impressing 
the  memory  with  dint  of  repetition.  While  it  awakens  a  keen  sense 
of  democratic  indignation  against  the  feudal  oppressor,  this  long  bal- 
lad produces  a  weary  sense  of  pain  at  the  gloomy  and  desponding 
view  of  life  which  it  presents.  The  whole  is  in  a  false  key,  yet  it  de- 
pends on  its  effect  as  a  whole :  there  is  no  one  portion  of  it,  separately 
considered,  which  is  calculated  specially  to  please.  This  is  the  great 
defect  of  Mr.  Home's  stanza  writing :  a  degree  of  care  and  polish  is 
wanting,  the  temporary  means  of  pleasing  are  repudiated,  and  you 
are  referred  to  the  end  proposed  in  the  poem  for  its  justification, 
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rather  than  to  the  mode  of  treatment.  The  reader  is  not  conciliated. 
To  compensate  for  this  general  effect,  the  poet  then  inserts  here  and 
there  a  strong  and  startling  line,  which  shines  by  contrast  with  the 
rest,  but  which,  when  examined,  repulses  good  taste  either  by  the 
violent  spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived,  the  bizarre  image  which  it  pre- 
sents, or  the  false  rhyme  by  which  it  is  degraded.   We  give  examples : 

"  I  well  might  fear  a  maid  so  fair 

Would  dread  my  rough  and  wild  wood  air, 

And  say,  *  Go,  hug  the  mountain  bearP" 

"  My  soul  might  measure  stars  with  thine  1  * 

H  Through  the  red  smouldering  door  I  bunt, 

But  suffocated  with  the  gust, 

1  fell  among  the  smoking  dust — " 

"  Day,  night  and  day,  'twas  ceaseless  work, 
Else  they  had  tossed  me  to  the  shark*9 

"  Five  years, — and  then  my  chains  I  burst, 
And  on  the  homeward  ware  was  tossed—99 

With  all  these  faults,  however,  and  preferring  as  it  does  the  memory 
to  the  imagination  as  its  court  of  appeal,  the  ballad  of  "JDelora" 
testifies  to  a  sort  of  savage  power  in  a  mind  half  cultivated,  and  that 
half  irregularly  and  accidentally ;  chaotic  materials  are  there,  but 
heaped  and  piled  without  selection ;  form  and  order  are  not,  neither 
has  the  command  gone  forth,  "  Let  there  be  light ! "  Obscurity  of  all 
sorts  casts  the  shadow  of  its  wings  over  the  purpose,  the  construction, 
and  the  execution  of  the  poem.  During  the  perusal  we  have  been 
certainly  excited ;  but  after  it,  we  feel  dissatisfied.  The  impression 
is  vague,  full  of  doubt ;  fancy  has  been  disturbed,  not  wakened,  and 
moans  in  a  sort  of  night-mare  slumber ;  while  reason  shrinks  back 
into  the  mysterious  depths  of  his  intellectual  throne,  and  refuses  to 
recognise  the  horrid  phantoms  of  a  diseased  memory,  whose  claim  to 
respect  is  the  frequency  only,  not  the  grandeur  of  their  appearance. 
We  have  been  teased,  fretted,  and  exasperated ;  but  we  have  not  been 
astonished,  projected  out  of  ourselves,  enraptured,  elevated.  We 
breathe  in  aweary,  sick  atmosphere,— alone,  helpless,  listless ;  we  are 
not  in  a  healthy  region,  full  of  difficulty  and  danger  but  inspiring 
health  and  vigour,  and  thus  enabling  the  courageous  heart  to  despise 
and  subdue  both.  Thus  to  look  upon  the  world  and  the  ways  of 
Providence,  is  to  calumniate  man  and  God ;  and  it  is  the  general 
feeling  of  this  wrong  which  prevents  such  poems  from  becoming 
popular. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  Bohemian  legend,  entitled  "  The  Noble 
Heart"  Its  length  gives  it  a  claim  to  a  more  important  title  than  a 
u  Ballad  Romance ; "  it  is  rather  a  ballad-epic,  and  would  bear  divi- 
sion into  several  cantos.  The  gist  of  its  interest  is  a  suspended  wed- 
ding. It  begins  and  ends  with  some  bridal  verses ;  years  intervene 
before  the  occasion  which  they  celebrate  is  actualised.  The  parties, 
who  for  so  long  are  made  miserable  before  they  can  be  made  nappy, 
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are  pat  to  all  this  inconvenience  because  of  a  misinterpreted  prophecy, 
which  would  seem  to  make  their  union  injurious  to  the  monarch.  As 
if  this  were  not  enough,  the  evil  is  aggravated  by  the  villany  of  one 
Sir  Otto,  who  would  marry  the  lady  himself,  and  has  the  impudence 
to  challenge  the  hero  to  mortal  duel,  as  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of 
a  rival.  But  Sir  Ludolf,  the  hero,  is  too  wise  for  his  generation, 
and,  by  refusing  to  fight,  brings  his  valour  into  question ;  and  thus 
throughout  the  story  gives  to  his  enemies  repeated  advantages,  until 
his  magnanimity  is  thoroughly  proved  in  the  furnace  of  affliction, 
when  his  reward  comes  in  the  shape  of  the  so-long  deferred  marriage. 

"  Love  claimeth  here  his  perfect  hour : 
There,  ends  the  date  of  sceptred  power, 
And  aU  its  earth.    The  ambitious  king 
To  one  great  battle  marshalling 
His  force,  doth  on  one  desperate  blow 
Risk  all  his  worldly  weal  or  woe. 
His  army,  weaken'd  since  he  lost 
The  vassal  powers  of  Iindenforst, 
With  those  of  Sonnenfels  now  joined, 
And  by  love's  dearest  bonds  combined, 
Was  doomed, — although  he  would  not  see 
The  Emperor's  certain  victory. 
At  Marcnfeld  did  the  armies  meet, 
And,  in  a  slaughterous  wild  retreat, 
King  Ottocar  was  smitten  down, 
And  lost  at  once  both  life  and  crown. 
Thus  was  the  ancient  prophecy 
Accomplished, — by  no  magic  high, 
But  simply,  as  a  bird  doth  fly." 

We  have  said  that  the  poem  begins  and  ends  with  one  and  the  same 
bridal  song.  We  should  have  thought  that  with  verses  intended  for 
repetition,  the  poet  would  have  been  exceedingly  careful ;  instead  of 
which  they  are  characterized  by  extraordinary  negligence.  We  not 
only  have  "  flr"  and  "  air"  rhyming  together,  but  worse, — "  flowers " 
and  "bowers,"  "bells"  and  "dells."  Not  so  write  those  mighty 
masters  who  command  immortality !  It  is  because  we  love  Mr.  Home 
that  we  are  thus  severe  upon  him ;  we  wish  him  to  do  justice  to 
himself,  that  our  admiration  of  him  may  be  justified  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  powers.  We  are  vexed  that  we  cannot  quote  from  this  fine 
poem  any  passage  of  importance  or  length  that  is  not  irretrievably 
spoiled  by  some  defect  of  execution,  and  therefore  have  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  it  unextracted,  lest  the  reader  should  underrate  the 
author's  power,  by  remarking  these  signs  of  imbecility  in  what  he 
would  naturally  conceive  to  be  the  best  passages.  It  is  only  as  a 
whole,  unfortunately,  that  the  poem  can  be  appreciated ;  and  we  fear 
that  few  will  venture  on  the  labour. 

The  second  ballad  is  entitled  "  The  Monk  of  Swineshead  Abbey," 
and  relates  the  death  of  King  John  according  to  the  chroniclers, 
attributing  his  death  not  to  popish  hatred)  but  to  the  monarch's  ne- 
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fariou8  attempt  to  impose  a  bread  tax.     The  ballad  is  a  fine  piece  of 
political  wisdom,  deserving  the  attention  of  our  modern  landocracy. 

"  '  Unto  your  Majesty/  said  Luke 
With  grateful  reverence, 

*  The  same  good  favours  may  God  grant, 

And  all  beneficence ; 
But  most  of  all,  great  Sir,  I  pray 

In  heart  and  soul  to  see. 
That  these  new  laws  against  the  poor 

May  change  to  charity.' 

*  Why  pest  and  plague  mine  ear,  Sir  Monk, 

With  this  same  raven  tone  P 
Disloyal  people  shall  be  proved 

By  want:  liege  subjects  will  not  groan. 
New  forests  and  new  laws  I'll  have, 

Corn-fields  shall  scarcer  be, 
My  traitorous  Baron's  lands  1*11  make 

One  greenwood  revelry. 

4  Call  forth  my  guards  1  to  London  now, — 

Tis  time  that  we  were  gone ; 
There  will  be  many  a  head,  I  trow, 

Endanger'd  ere  the  morn. 

I  have  slept  well,  and  feasted  well, 

Fresh  strength  returns  to  me, 

And  spirits  fresh  from  downy  bed 

And  last  night's  wassail  glee.9 

'  But  ere  your  Majesty  depart,'— 

With  alter* d  mien  and  voice  said  Luke, 
As  though  full  twenty  heavy  years 

Time  had  swept  off  with  shepherd-crook, 

So  that  a  young  monk  he  did  look, — 

•  Ye  once  again  will  glad  your  heart 

With  our  good  Abbey's  cheer, 
r  And  our  soul-saving  benison 

Take  with  thee  far  and  near.' 

*  Good  cheer  and  parting  benison  ! 

Well  thought  on  ! '  quoth  the  King ; 

I I  see  an  abbotship  will  soon 
Luke  to  his  senses  bring ; 

So  froth  me  up  your  spicy  ale, 
Well  quaff,— and  then  take  wing.' 

Forth  went  a  monk  to  fetch  the  ale ; 

The  King  cried, '  To  the  brim 
Froth  it  up!'    'To  the  brim/  said  Luke : 

So  saying,  followed  him. 
The  abbot  old  and  all  the  monks 

With  blessings  gathered  round, 
And  prayed  for  John  a  long,  long  life, 

And  slumbers  sweet  and  sound. 

*  I  slept  well/  quoth  the  King,  Mast  night, 

And  never  deeper,  sweeter; 
And  yet  I  dreamt  I  flew  through  air, 

No  arrow  e'er  was  fleeter  j 
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And,  dreaming,  saw  all  golden  sights 

Of  harvests  and  of  plenty, 
Enough  in  every  single  year 

To  last  the  world  for  twenty. 
All  this  was  strange  at  such  a  time ! 

I  woke — they  scarce  would  fade : 
Oons !  it  too*  strange,— and  once,  methought, 

I  pass'd  a  grave  new  made. 
But  'twas  all  nought — though  now,  indeed, 

It  doth  remind  me  well 
Of  that  same  farmer,  chained  below, 
Whose  head  well  chop  off  ere  we  go, — 

Twas  that  my  dreaming  did  foretell. 
But  here's  the  ale ! — move  (aster,  monk, 

Not  with  that  funeral  pace ; 
Nor  thou,  Sir  Luke,  slow  following, 

Bring  me  a  churchyard  face. 
Destruction  to  our  enemies ! 

Obey  my  laws,  or  die ! — 
Nay ;  some  one  drink  first  of  the  cup, — 

No  loving  trust  have  I.' 
And  Luke  stepp'd  forward — slowly  drank — 

And  then  return'd  it  with  a  sigh. 

'  Thou  hast  good  need  to  take  thy  breath, 

After  a  draught  so  steady  and  deep ! 
With  dry  bones  and  marrow  like  alder  pith, 

I  thought  in  thine  old  veins  no  blood  could  leap. 
Thine  health,  Father  Luke !  hear  what  thy  Ring  saith, — 

Thou  hast  gotten  thine  abbotship  safely  and  cheap ; 
We  fancied  thee  near  the  day  of  thy  death, 

But  a  harvest  of  fat  years  I  see  thou'lt  reap ! 
By  that  draught  inaugural  thou  hast  ta'en, 

Fresh  spirits  and  health  are  in  store  for  thee ; 
The  omen  is  good — here's  to  thee  again ! 

When  next  we  make  merry  'twill  be  rare  glee : 
Thy  lean  ribs  will  plump  then,  and  pant  amain 

Thy  hollow  face  changes !     Why  look'st  thou  at  me  ? 
Thine  eye  makes  me  dizzy,— oh !  what  is  this  pain  ? 

lis  poison !    Call  hither — oh,  treachery ! 
Luke,  help  me !  thine  eye  lights  a  fire  in  my  brain.' 

Luke  hasten'd  to  the  frantic  King, 

And  caught  him  ere  he  fell, 
And  gently  placed  him  on  the  ground 

With  looks  no  tongue  can  tell. 
And  meekly,  with  an  inward  groan, 

Knelt  down  beside  him  there, 
And  loosed  his  vest,  and  bathed  his  lips, 
While  all  the  rest  stood,  pale  as  stone, 

Before  John's  mad  despair. 
But  presently  the  King  grew  dumb, 

And  motionless,  and  black. 
And,  like  some  image  terrible, 

Lay  glaring  on  his  back ! 
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From  monk  to  monk  be  look*d  with  eye 

Like  to  a  burning  coal : 
So  Luke  arose,  and  pray*d  aloud, 

Till  the  eye  ceased  to  roll, 
And  tears  gush'd  down  John's  livid  cheeks. 

Like  mercy  to  his  soul. 
That  body,  gross  with  recent  feast, 

On  the  stone-floor  lay  panting, 
Fainter  and  fainter,  while  soft  lights 

Came  through  the  window  slanting. 
With  folded  arms  across  his  breast 

Luke  stood  beside,  and  pray'd  : 
The  dying  visage  understood, — 

Ana  answer'd,  shade  by  shade. 

'  All-knowing,  all-directing  God ! 

In  whom  we  move  and  live, 
Our  thoughts,  and  works,  and  empty  days, 

And  careless  wrongs  forgive ; 
But  most  in  need  the  cruel  heart  * 

That  breeds  the  conscious  wrong, 
And  cares  not  for  the  consequence 

To  helpless  old  and  yonng. 
Some  wilful  deeds  are  perfect  crimes, 

And  some  less  wicked  are, 
Because  'twas  meant  that  good  should  spring 

Beneath  the  baleful  star. 
Yet  of  all  sinful  beings,  most 

In  need  of  mercy  those, 
Who,  having  power  much  good  to  do, 

All  goodness  would  oppose, 
And  turn  Heaven's  bounteous  gifts  to  gall, 

And  Nature's  smiles  to  blows/ 
Luke  paused  awhile,  and  o'er  his  cheek 

There  pass'd  a  quivering  gleam, — 
And  then  in  darkness  settled  mere, 
While  he,  with  yet  more  fervent  air, 

Resumed  his  solemn  theme. 

'  Therefore  I  humbly  pray  for  one 

Now  closing  his  brief  span, 
Who  had — as  all  too  often  have — 

Forgotten  God  and  man  I 
He  ham  most  deeply  felt  his  crime, 

Deeply  repented  too ; 
Years  nave  flashed  through  his  dying  brain, — 

He  separates  the  false  and  true. 
Ye  saw  those  tears :  they  were  for  more 

Than  drops  of  anguish  streaming; 
They  were  a  pitiful  sweet  dew 

With  heavenly  sweetness  gleaming. 
Christ  o'er  him  bendeth  from  the  air, 

Receiving  his  last  sighs ; 
See !  he  departs !  I  cannot — friends — 

Will  no  one  close  his  eyes  P 
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Dear  brothers  I  pray  for  all  his  sins — 

He  made  the  blessed  sign, 
As  I  do  now, — pray  for  his  sins — 

And,  oh !  prey  too  for  mine  /  * 

Beside  the  dead  King  sank  down  Luke, 

And  instantly  expired  1 
The  monks  aghast  stood  mutely  there 

Long  time  ere  they  retired. 
Stout  Oakland's  farmer,  now  set  free, 

Stared  up  at  the  blue  sky, 
And  Andrew  soon  was  Abbot  made. 

And  smiled  benignantly." 

With  the  next  ballad,  a  ftury  tale,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  "  The 
Three  Knights  of  Camelott,"  we  have  no  wish  to  intermeddle.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  we  have  read  Spenser,  and  like  him  better  in  his  own 
than  Mr.  Home's  version.  We  willingly  pass  on  to  the  well-known 
Welsh  legend  of  "  Bedd  Gelert."  This  ballad  possesses  much  ex- 
quisite feeling,  and  exhibits  some  good  writing.  It  shows  that  Mr. 
Home  can  write  elegantly  and  touchingly  when  he  chooses  to  take 
the  pains.  Why  does  he  ever  write  worse  than  this  ?  Since  he  can 
write  so  well,  why  does  he  never  write  better  ?  Let  us  give  an  excerpt 
or  two : — 

"An  aged  man,  a  rural  lord 

In  old  Caernarvonshire, 
Lived  happy,  with  an  only  child, 
Beyond  all  else  in  nature  dear. 
Oh,  his  heart  folded  round  this  little  child, 

As  wall  and  tower 
Of  castle-keep,  where  all  beside  runs  wild, 
Preserve  one  flower. 

In  the  sweet  morning  they  were  seen 

Breasting  the  mountains,  hand  in  hand ; 
Retainers  many  fill'd  his  hall, 
But  one  was  chosen  from  the  band. 
His  faithful  dog,  rough  Gelert,  with  them  sped, 

Now  here ! — now  there ! — 
Dashing  the  dew-drops  from  the  heath-bells  red — 
Startling  the  hare ! 

When  they  were  tired,  and  resting  sat, 

The  shaggy  servant  stood  close  by; 
Or  bounded  off  awhile,  and  show'd 
Heart-laughter  in  activity. 
Tet  oft  returned,  and  watch'd  with  wistful  eye 

For  pointing  hand, 
Or  look,  or  tone,  that  he  might  rush  to  obey 
The  higfe  command  1 

He  knew  all  shades  of  look  or  mien, 

The  varied  tone,  the  sudden  glance, 
Remembered  every  spot  once  seen, 

Though  full  of  mazes  as  a  dance ; 
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No  serious  order  did  he  e'er  forget. 

No  loving  friend, — 
He  was  as  true  a  heart  as  could  be  met, 

To  the  world's  end. 

His  valour  and  his  vigilance 

Became  a  proverb  of  the  vale ; 
His  instincts  made  a  small  romance 
And  shepherd-boys  preserved  each  tale. 
His  gentleness  had  all  the  effect  of  grace ; 

And,  for  his  form, 

His  only  beauty  was  his  honest  face, — 

No  common  charm. 

Somewhat  of  humour  had  he,  too, 

And  oft  with  head  aside 
He  seem'd  to  meditate  on  life, — 
Bent  his  nose  down,  and  sigh'd : 
But  while  men  sought  his  sentiments  to  scan, 

Up  look'd  he  brightly— 
Bark'd — waWd  his  tail— off  to  the  mountains  ran, 
With  capers  sprightly  1" 

One  day  the  dog  and  child  are  both  missing.     The  frenzied  father 
seeks  them. 

"The  wild-eyed  father  led  the  search  all  night ! 

Still,  still  in  vain ! 
And  the  first  streak  of  wretched  morning  light 

Brought  maddening  pain. 

For  on  the  heath  there  crouch'd  the  form 

Of  Gelert  with  a  bloody  jaw ! 
He  had  a  grim  and  anxious  look — 
A  panting  breast,  a  quivering  paw ! 
His  murderous  deed  they  all  with  horror  see ! 

The  child  is  dead ! 
The  blood  of  his  sweet  playfellow  must  be 
On  Gelerf  s  head ! 

The  shaggy  watch-worn  face  look'd  up, 

Fraught  with  pathetic  want  of  speech ; 
He  strove  to  rise,  but  down  he  sunk, 

Yet  something  seem'd  he  to  beseech, — 
Watching  aghast  their  dreadfal  looks  around ! 

Tney  stare,  and  crowd 
Closer  and  closer  on  the  crouching  hound, 
With  curses  loud ! 

<  Fiend !— fiend  !'  the  father  scream'd,  and  rush'd 

At  Gelert  with  his  iron-capp'd  staff, 
And  beat  his  howling  skull  in  twain, 

And  stamp' d  him  dead  with  frantic  laugh  ! 
The  mutilated  limbs  stretch  stiffly  out, 

Measuring  their  grave ; 
And  then  the  old  man  cast  himself  about. 
Like  a  burst  wave. 
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4  Monster,  lie  there  and  rot!'  he  cried, 
Glaring  on  Gelert's  batter* d  corse ; 
4  Thou  wouldst  his  sure  defender  be 
I  well  believed,  whate'er  might  cross : 
Now  hath  a  heart-damn'd  hunger  caused  thee  rend  him — 

Oh,  help ! — none  speak  : 
My  dear,  lost  child — would  no  kind  hand  befriend  him  ? 
Seek  with  me — seek !' 

Slow  moved  they,  searching  round  about, 
And  traces  soon  of  blood  they  found ; 
The  old  man  wrung  his  hands,  and  cried, 
1  My  child  lies  somewhere  on  this  ground ! ' 
And  truly  spake  he,  though  in  vain  dismay, 

For  on  soft  heath, 

Embedded  and  asleep,  his  darling  lay, 

Smiling  at  death ! 

The  child  awoke,  and  raised  himself 

Upon  his  little  hand ; 
His  rosy  cheeks  all  dimpling  smiled 
To  see  so  many  round  him  stand. 
The  father  ran  and,  felling  on  bis  knees, 

To  his  breast  caught  him, 

And  held  him  fondly  thus  with  frequent  gaxe, — 

Such  bliss  it  brought  him. 

4  And  art  thou  safe,  my  little  child  ? 

Sweet  flower-bud  of  my  life  and  hope  P 
A  minute  since  my  grief  ran  wild, — 
My  joy  can  scarcely  now  find  scope. 
I  know  not  if  I  hold  thee  safely  yet, 

And  surely  here ! ' 
The  child  look'd  round,  then  cried  with  accent  shrill, 
'Where's  Gelert  dear?' 

He  started  up :  they  followed  him, 

When  all  abruptly  they  stood  fast ! 
Before  them  came  a  frightful  dream 
Of  struggles  fiVd— of  contest  past : 
A  haggard  Snowdon  wolf,  stark  dead  and  glaring, 

Lay  on  his  back, 
Threatening  the  air— of  victory  undespairing — 
Ghastly  and  black  I 

'  Where's  Gelert?'  cried  the  child  again; 

And  while  they  stand  confounded, 
Some  peasants  bring  a  mangled  shape, 
With  heath  and  grass  surrounded  ; 
And  two  brown  paws  hang  mournfully  adown, 

Well  known  to  all, 
Which  round  the  child's  white  neck  so  lately  thrown, 
Fond  scenes  recall. 

The  child  a  loud  and  wretched  wail 
Sent  forth,  and  clasp'd  his  hands : 
The  old  man  stood  all  mute  and  pale, 
He  scarcely  sees,  yet  understands ; 
VOL,  VII. — NO.  II.  c2  L 
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Then  turns  aside  his  head,  and  earthward  bends 

With  dose-shut  eyes ; 
' 1  cannot  look  on  it— I  cannot,  friends !  '— 
Moaning  he  cries. 
His  followers  moved  on,  bearing  still 

The  body  in  their  arms ; 
The  old  man  led  his  child  along 
like  silence  after  storms. 
Of  all  the  leaden  load  of  grief  within 

No  word  he  spake, 
But  sought  atonement  for  his  cruel  sin 
Humbly  to  make. 
And  in  the  gentle  valley  green 

He  built  a  little  chapel  white ; 
With  simple  heart  and  mournful  mien, 
He  said  he  hoped  that  he  did  right. 
*  The  dear  remains  bnng  here,9  he  softly  sigh'd ; 

'  In  this  small  space 
My  once  blithe,  bounding  friend — the  castle's  pride — 
Tenderly  place. 
'  My  child's  defender  here  I  lay — 

It  were  a  fresh  crime  not  to  weep/ 
His  little  child  knelt  iu  the  clay, 
And  said,  '  Farewell !  dear  Gelert— sleep ! ' 
The  old  man  softly  stroked  his  dead  friend's  breast, 

Sadly,  yet  bland 
'  My  faithful,  murder*  d  servant,  take  thy  rest ; — 
Forgive  my  hand.'  *' 

Such  an  incident  is  infinitely  pathetic,  and  the  poet's  treatment  is 
manly  and  tender. 

The  volume  contains  two  other  ballads,  i.e.  "  Ben  Capstan,"  and 
"The  Elf  of  the  Woodlands."  They  seek  to  commend  themselves 
by  their  eccentricity ;  but  though  tolerably  clever,  this  quality  en- 
titles them  to  a  low  rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  true  artist.  After 
all,  it  is  perhaps  unjust  to  Mr.  Home  to  try  his  present  volume  by  a 
high  standard.  We  think  that  it  bears  evident  marks  of  misery,  con- 
taining a  series  of  trials  in  different  species  of  composition.  A  true 
but  cautious  poet  has  here  essayed  his  *  prentice  hand,'  as  it  were,  on 
divers  subjects,  and  strains  of  various  moods.  Considered  in  this 
light,  the  volume  is  both  interesting  and  instructive ;  and  we  shall 
look  to  the  author's  future  productions  for  the  results  of  the  training 
he  has  gone  through,  with  an  expectation  in  which  we  trust — nay, 
feel  assured,  we  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
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Art.  XIII.— Lives  of  English  Poets,  from  Johnson  to  Ktrke  White. 
Designed  as  a  Continuation  of  Johnson's  Lives.  By  the  late 
Rev.  H.  F.  Cary,  A.M.,  Translator  of  Dante.    Bohn :  London,  1846. 

A  very  excellent  appendage  to  Johnson's  Lives,  and  including  Gold- 
smith, unaccountably  omitted  by  his  friend.  It  comprises  a  period 
from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Kirke  White.  The  notices  are  short,  but  per- 
tinent. Some  may  think  a  few  of  this  elegant  scholar's  strictures  ill 
natured,  as  those  on  Johnson ;  and  Goldsmith  scarce  merits  the  ex- 
cessive praise  bestowed  on  him  in  the  following  lines :  "  No  writer 
in  the  English  language  has  combined  such  various  excellencies  as  a 
novelist,  a  writer  of  comedies,  and  a  poet."  We  are  not  disposed  to 
dispute  the  judgment  in  question  harshly,  since  this  highly  respected 
writer  is  now  no  more ;  but  with  all  his  qualities,  Goldsmith  did  not 
come  up  to  this  standard. 


Art.  XIV. — Sharpens  London  Magazine :  a  Journal  of  Entertain- 
ment and  Instruction  for  general  Beading.  With  elegant  Wood 
Engravings,     T.  B.  Sharpe :  London,  1846. 

This  is  a  truly  delightful  work,  recalling  to  us  many  of  our  favourite 
old  ballads,  tales,  and  legends ;  culling  the  freshest  of  modern  times, 
and  placing  them  before  the  public  at  a  most  reasonable  price,  embel- 
lished with  many  beautiful  illustrations,  in  which  the  skill  of  youthful 
British  artists  is  most  happily  employed.  Leyden's  beautiful  ballad  of 
the  "  Mermaid," — Professor  Whewell's  "  Spinning  Maiden's  Cross," 
extracts  from  various  German  writers, — foreign  travellers,  such  as 
Wolff  and  others, — all  combine  to  make  this  a highly'agreeable  work; 
and  we  are  gratified  to  learn  that  it  is  attaining  a  large  circulation. 
The  biographies  also  selected  are  of  high  interest,  such  as  "St. 
Louis"  and  others ;  nor  is  it  without  much  humour  and  variety  of  sub- 
ject. Productions  like  this,  (with  illustrations  by  some  of  the  best  of 
our  artists  who  have  laboured  at  the  cartoons),  at  the  low  price  of 
three-halfpence  per  month,  are  extremely  likely  to  supersede  either' 
Penny  Magazines,  or,  from  their  superior  cheapness,  to  displace  some 
of  the  old  favourites,  many  of  which  are  more  bulky,  but  far  less  en- 
tertaining.    We  can  also  safely  recommend  it  for  family  reading. 


Art.  XV. — Early  French  Poets;  a  series  of  Notices  and  Transit 
turns.     By  the  late  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary,  M. A.     Bohn  :  London,  1 846. 

Thb  series  of  poets  before  us  comprehends  a  period  extending  from 
the  12th  to  the  17th  century,  beginning  with  Grain  d'Or  de  Douay, 
and  terminating  with  Francois  Malherbe.  A  very  pretty  collection, 
comprising  the  good  King  Thibaut  of  Navarre,  and  those  souls  of 
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knighthood,  gallantry,  and  love, — Alain  Chartier,  Pierre  de  Ronsard, 
and  Clement  Marot ;  together  with  an  introduction,  in  which  Gaston 
de  Foix,  Jean  de  Froissart,  and  other  knightly  lovers  and  cultivators 
of  minstrelsy  figure.  It  contains  some  curious  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  these  "  preux  chevaliers  "  and  minstrels. 


v  Abt.  XVI. — Shakspeare' s  Dramatic  Art,  and  his  relation  to  Cal- 
deron  and  Goethe.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Herman 
Ulrici.    Chapman,  Brothers,  Newgate  Street:   1846.  J 

We  have,  for  some  time  past,  noticed  the  great  activity  that  the  pub- 
lishers named  above  have  evinced  in  giving  to  the  world  various 
translations  from  the  German  in  an  extremely  cheap  and  portable 
form.  The  well-known  translator  of  "  Reynard  the  Fox  "  has  al- 
ready in  this  Review  spoken  of  the  •*  Jean  Paul "  by  the  same  publishers. 
It  will  afford  us  great  pleasure  to  aid  any  bookseller  who  undertakes 
such  a  labour  of  love,  for  it  is  rarely  one  of  profit,  as  publishing  trans- 
lations from  the  German.  We  have,  however,  deeply  to  lament  the 
publishing  of  so  mischievous  a  work  as  Strauss  by  this  house.  The 
work  at  present  before  us  is  indeed  a  massive  volume.  We  are 
told  at  the  commencement,  that  in  England  Shakspeare  is  read  by 
many,  and  is  talked  of  by  more,  but  that  in  Germany  he  is  studied. 
This  book  is  designed  to  furnish  higher  processes  of  aesthetical  criti- 
cism than  most  critics  on  Shakspeare  are  capable  of  evincing.  We 
have  not  space  to  enter  largely  into  the  comparative  merits  of  Cal- 
deron,  of  Goethe,  and  Shakspeare,  nor  into  the  able  criticisms  on 
the  plays  of  our  own  bard,  and  the  sources  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived. Much  as  the  bard  of  Avon  has  been  commented  on,  and 
apparently  almost  to  satiety,  this  is,  notwithstanding,  a  book  that  con- 
tains great  novelty  of  illustration,  with  views  that  are  both  perfectly 
original  and  far  more  elevated  and  exact  than  that  verbal  spirit  which 
many  of  his  commentators  have  evinced.  The  work  is  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  the  lovers  of  Shakspeare. 


Art.  XVII. — A  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion.    By 
Theodore  Parker.     Chapman  :  1846. 

We  very  much  regret  the  publication  of  such  a  work  as  this,  which 
can  be  productive  of  no  good,  and  must  unsettle  the  notions  of  many. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  raise  that  effete  and  absurd  and  exploded  thing, 
"  Unitarianism,"  to  the  position  of  the  guiding  principle  of  the  earth. 
We  well  remember  an  individual  of  this  body  saying  to  us,  that  the 
church  possessed  far  more  zeal,  learning,  and  devotedness  than  the 
Unitarians.     We  naturally  asked  him  why  he  did  not,  such  being  his 
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conviction,  unite  himself  to  the  church ;  but  this,  without  assigning 
any  reason  to  the  contrary,  he  declined  to  do.  However,  this  book 
does  not  deal  only  with  Unitarianism ;  it  talks  of  "a  Philosophical 
Spiritualism,  that  liberates  us  from  all  personal  and  finite  authority. " 
Messrs.  Chapman  had  far  better  put  such  books  as  these  at  once  into 
the  fire,  if  they  wish  to  obtain  a  literary  character,  or  to  be  treated 
as  men  of  more  respectability  than  Carlisle  or  Tom  Paine. 


Art.  XVIII. — The  Punjaub;  beingabrief Account  of  the  Country 
of  the  Sikhs.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stein  bach.  Second  Edit 
Smith  and  Elder :  1846. 

Tab  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  compiled  it  from  the  expe- 
riences of  a  nine  years'  residence  among  the  Sikhs.    The  Punjaub 
derives  its  name  from  two  Persian  words,  punjn  five,  and  aub,  water. 
Five  rivers  flow  through  this  country, — the  Indus,  Jeylum,  Chenab, 
Ravee,  and  Sutlej.     It  is  about  600  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  350  in  breadth  from  north  to  south.     Its  rivers  are  all 
navigable,  in  great  part,  together  with  their  four  tributary  streams* 
The   principal  towns  are  Lahore,  the  capital,  Umritzur,  Mooltan, 
Vuzeerabad,    Muzafiferabad,  Cashmeer,  and  Peshawr.     In   Lahore 
repose  the  remains  of  Jehaan  Geer.      It  contains  many  remains 
of  its  Muhammedan  conquerors.     Its  houses  are  lofty,  its  bazaars 
numerous,  and  crowded  with  valuable  merchandise.     Luxuriant 
orchards,    extending    over  masses   of  ruins,  surround  it  on   all 
sides.     We  shall  not  describe  other  parts  of  this  country,  but  sim- 
ply remark  on  Cashmeer,  that  this  valley  extends  120  miles  by  75. 
It  is  full  of  grand  and  beautiful,  lakes,  one  of  which  is  twenty  miles 
long,  and  nine  wide.     It  contains,  over  its  entire  surface,  magnificent 
relics  of  buildings;  but,  though  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  it  every 
where  exhibits  the  traces  of  a  mightier  splendour  in  days  of  old. 
The  house  of  Timur  was  first  displaced  from  this  country,  which  it 
had  conquered,  by  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallah,  the  Affghaun,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  subduing  it.     The  Sikhs  succeeded,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  own  leaders,  the  Sings,  in  repelling  Ahmed  Shah.    These  Sings 
were  the  spiritual  guides  and  leaders  of  their  people,  and  they 
descended  from  Govind  Sing,  the  last  acknowledged  spiritual  leader 
and  guide  of  the  Sikhs.     A  sort  of  oligarchy  then  ensued ;  but  Chu- 
rut  Sing  and  Maha  Sing  succeeded  in  profiting  by  the  anarchy  that 
arose  among  the  various  petty  chieftains.     Churut  Sing  was  acci- 
dentally killed  in  these  commotions,  and  then  Maha  Sing  found  him- 
self possessed  of  much  territory,  which  he  increased  considerably 
until  the  year  1792,  when  he  died,  leaving  a  son,  the  famous  Run- 
jeet  Sing.     His  story  is  well  known  to  the  British  public,  and  on  his 
death  ensued  the  present  troubles  and  war  in  the  Punjaub.     Before 
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Hunjeet  Sing  died,  he  caused  the  whole  of  hit  superior  officers  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  son  Kurruck  Sing.  He  left  also  the 
celebrated  diamond,  Koh-i-noor,  valued  at  a  million  sterling,  to  the 
high-priests  of  Juggernaut ;  but  they  never  received  it,  for  it  it  still  at 
Lahore,  and  we  think  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
.were  to  hold  it  for  security  of  the  million  and  a  half  due  to  the 
British  Government  for  indemnity  on  the  late  war.  Bunjeet  had 
hoarded  up  enormous  treasure,  eight  millions  sterling,  according  to 
report,  with  jewels,  horses,  and  elephants,  amounting  to  many  mil- 
lions more.  The  jewels  yet  at  the  court  of  Lahore  exceed,  we  doubt 
not,  those  of  any  European  sovereign.  Thirteen  hundred  bridles, 
adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  may  be  named  as  one  portion 
of  the  royal  treasury.  At  his  funeral  obsequies  four  of  his  queens 
and  seven  female  slaves  immolated  themselves  in  suttee.  Kurruck 
Sing  lighted  the  pyre,  and  a  few  moments  destroyed  all  trace  of  these 
unhappy  ones  from  the  inflammable  nature  of  the  materials.  His 
minister,  Dhyan  Sing,  was  also  anxious  to  immolate  himself,  but 
Was  prevented.  The  ashes  of  Bunjeet  were  then  thrown  into  the 
Ganges,  conformable  to  the  custom  of  his  country. 

Kurruck  Sing  and  the  late  minister,  Dhyan  Sing,  soon  began  to 
dislike  each  other.  Bunjeet  had  raised  the  family  of  his  minister 
into  a  first-rate  position,  so  that  they  nearly  controlled  the  Punjaub. 
It  consisted  of  the  three  brothers,  Bajah  Heera  Sing,  Goolab  Sing, 
and  Soochet  Sing.  The  Sirdars  grew  envious  of  their  power,  and 
especially  Cheyt  Sing,  the  new  Bajah's  principal  adviser.  By  a 
combination  of  the  Sirdars,  the  power  of  Dhyan  Sing  became  a  nul- 
lity, and  he  seized  the  opportunity  presented  to  him  by  the  return  of 
the  Prince  Noo-Nehal  Sing,  son  of  Kurruck  Sing,  to  regain  his 
power.  This  son  of  the  Maharajah  Kurruck  was  easily  persuaded, 
from  ambition,  to  enter  into  the  scheme.  Cheyt  Sing  was,  in  conse- 
quence, murdered  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Maharajah  himself. 
The  son  then  deposed  his  sire,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
But  Noo-Nehal  soon  showed  himself  one  not  to  be  kept  in  leading 
strings,  and  the  minister  was  again  foiled.  The  deposed  king  Kur- 
ruck became  seized  with  one  of  those  short  indispositions  attendant 
on  ex-monarchs,  and  died.  After  the  suttee,  which  was  only  dis- 
tinguished by  two  victims,  the  elephant,  on  which  Noo-Nehal  Sing 
was  seated,  in  passing  through  the  gates  of  the  palace,  pushed  against 
the  brick-work,  when  the  whole  came  down,  killing  a  nephew  of 
Dhyan  Sing,  seated  on  the  same  elephant,  on  the  spot,  and  fracturing 
the  skull  of  Noo-Nehal  Sing  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  never  spoke 
again,  and  expired  in  a  few  hours.  This  whole  affair  is  enveloped  in 
much  mystery.  Premeditation,  and  not  accident,  as  stated  by  the 
government,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  cause,  but  suspicion  has 
not  fixed  upon  any  one  in  particular.  Great  confusion  ensued  on 
this  sudden  calamity,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Dhyan  Sing,  the  crown 
was  offered  to  Shere  Sing,  a  twin  son  of  Bunjeet  by  his  wife  Mehtab. 
On  his  arrival  at  Lahore  to  assume  the  government,  the  widow  of 
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Kurrack,  and  mother  of  Noo-Nehal,  opposed  him,  under  the  pretext 
that  the  wife  of  Noo-Nehal  was  enceinte.  On  the  strength  of  this 
she  obtained  the  regency,  and  Shere  Sing  retired.  Dhyan  Sing  did 
the  same,  leaving  Goolab  minister  to  the  regent  Shere  Sing,  how* 
ever,  soon  resumed  his  pretensions,  and  bombarded  Lahore.  Goolab 
Sing  and  the  regent  held  out  to  the  last,  when  a  stop  was  put  to  the 
siege  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  Dhyan  Sing  in  the  camp  of  Shere 
Sing.  The  Queen-regent  was  then  compelled  to  yield,  and  was 
murdered  by  her  own  slave-girls,  at  the  instigation  of  Shere  Sing 
and  Dhyan  Sing.  As  to  the  pregnancy  of  Noo-NehaPs  young 
consort,  she  was  no  more  than  eight  years  of  age,  and  the  marriage 
had  never  been  consummated.  Shere  Sing  was  no  sooner  seated  on 
the  throne,  than  the  army,  feeling  their  power,  committed  great 
excesses.  By  a  politic  arrangement  of  Dhyan  Sing  the  troops 
were  very  soon  pacified ;  but  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
the  Maharajah  by  Ajeet  Sing  and  others,  secretly  fomented  by 
Dhyan  Sing.  Though  ftilly  warned,  the  Maharajah  did  not  refuse 
to  accept  an  invitation  of  Ajeet  Sing,  his  brother-in-law,  to  a  review. 
On  coming  on  the  ground,  Ajeet  Sing,  under  the  pretence  of  presenting 
a  rifle  to  him,  shot  the  Maharajah  through  the  heart*  His  head  was 
then  severed  from  his  body,  placed  on  a  pole,  and  carried  around  the 
camp.  Meeting  after  this  with  Dhyan  Sing  in  his  carriage,  he  dis- 
mounted, and  got  into  it.  A  dispute  arose  between  them  relative  to 
government,  which  was  ended  by  Ajeet  Sing  stabbing  the  minister 
to  the  heart.  With  a  recherchi  barbarity  peculiar  to  the  Sikhs, 
Ajeet  cut  off  his  head,  and  sent  it  to  his  son,  Heera  Sing.  He  then 
murdered  the  whole  of  the  late  Maharajah's  family,  even  to  an  infant 
bora  the  day  previous  in  the  Zenana,  and  then  shut  himself  up  with  his 
followers  in  the  citadel.  Here  he  was  soon  besieged  by  Heera  Sing  and 
attempted  in  vain  to  escape ;  and  this  monster  being  pursued  and  put 
to  death,  his  hand  being  severed  from  his  body,  Heera  Sing  rewarded 
the  soldiers  with  10,000  rupees.  At  a  council  held  on  the  state  of 
affairs,  it  was  determined  to  appoint  Dhuleet  Sing,  a  boy  of  ten  years, 
a  reputed  son  of  Runjeet,  Maharajah,  with  Heera  Sing  prime-minister. 
No  sooner  was  this  arrangement  perfected,  than  Soochet  Sing,  Heera 
Sing's  uncle,  rebelled,  but  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  pe- 
rished. Kashmeera  Sing  and  Peshora  Sing,  also  reputed  the  sons  of 
Runjeet,  next  declared  openly  against  him,  supported  by  Goolab  Sing 
and  the  favourite  wife  of  Soochet  Sing.  The  uncle  and  nephew, 
however,  became  reconciled ;  and  this  movement  was  no  sooner  sup- 
pressed than  it  was  followed  by  one  still  more  formidable,  headed  by 
the  uncle  of  the  young  Maharajah,  Jowahir  Sing.  This  combination 
proved  fatal  to  Heera  Sing,  who  was  consequently  beheaded.  Jowa- 
hir Sing  then  proceeded  to  act  against  Goolab  Sing,  but  was  unsuc-. 
cessful ;  and  the  Ranee,  the  mother  of  the  young  Maharajah,  was 
compelled  to  place  this  latter  above  all  the  Sirdars.  This  new  state  of 
things  did  not  remain  long,  and  he  found  it  prudent  to  quit  Lahore, 
and,  at  his  instigation  some  think,  Peshora  Sing  immediately  excited 
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a  fresh  revolution.  Lured  by  the  Ranee  into  Lahore,  Peshora  was 
soon  murdered.  An  attempt  was  made  to  induce  Goolab  Sing  to 
enter  the  city,  but  he  refused.  The  soldiery  then  grew  outrageous 
beyond  all  limits,  and  demanded  that  the  Ranee  and  Maharajah 
should  join  the  camp.  Jowahir  Sing,  the  minister,  accompanied 
them,  but  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  troops,  who  fired  volleys  at 
him,  and  he  fell  dead  from  his  elephant.  This  lawless  state  of  things 
naturally  drew  the  attention  of  the  British  Government,  and  despite 
the  wishes  of  the  Ranee,  a  movement  took  place  on  the  part  of  the 
army  against  the  British  territory,  Lall  Sing,  a  supposed  paramour 
of  the  Ranee  being  Vizier. 

The  movements  of  the  British  troops,  in  consequence  of  the  Sikhs 
crossing  the  Sutlej,  are  well  known.  A  more  brilliant  series  of  vic- 
tories never  attended  our  armies,  and  we  think  it  will  be  abundantly 
evident,  from  the  well-known  state  of  anarchy  of  the  Punjaub,  that 
it  had  become  imperiously  necessary  for  our  Government  to  interfere, 
and  that  it  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Punjaub  that  Great 
Britain  is  at  hand  to  maintain  something  better  than  those  scenes  of 
horrors  upon  horrors  which  were  there  enacted.  We  repeat,  that  we 
cannot  in  the  present  sketch  enter  into  the  account  of  numerous 
matters  connected  with  this  interesting  country.  The  singular  ac- 
count, seemingly  well  authenticated,  of  the  Faqueer  whom  Runjeet 
buried  alive,  and  who  revived  after  many  weeks'  entombment,  of  the 
Sikh  religion,  and  its  founder  Nanac,  who  converted  his  countrymen 
from  the  Brahminical  and  Muhammedan  religions  to  pure  deism,  will 
be  read  with  much  interest.  We  regret  to  say  that  there  is  scarce  a 
vile  infamy  committed  at  Bokhara  that  is  not  in  current  practice 
among  thisnation.  They  are  brave,  but  brutal  and  depraved  beyond 
almost  conception.  The  work  before  us  is  well  calculated  to  give  a 
sufficient  idea  of  the  country  to  suit  most  readers ;  and  we  have  to 
thank  Colonel  Steinbach  for  a  production  well  suited  to  satisfy  the 
wish  of  the  British  public,  as  to  the  character  of  the  people  against 
whom  we  have  perforce  levelled  the  British  bayonet. 


Abt.  XIX.  —  Over-Population,  and  its  Remedy.      By   William 
Thomas  Thornton.    Longman,  1846. 

Few  subjects  are  of  greater  moment  to  the  British  Empire  than  the 
population  question.  If  it  be  true  that  we  run  at  present  no  risk  of 
population  being  in  excess  over  supply,  as  far  as  regards  the  world  at 
large,  such  cannot  be  considered  the  position  of  Great  Britain.  We 
conceive  nature  to  point  out  in  her  wastes  the  lesson,  that  civilisation 
is  to  reclaim  and  cultivate  them;  that  over  population  is  therefore  to 
take  this  natural  position,  and  to  seek,  like  the  nations  of  old,  in  colo- 
nization the  remedy  for  these  respective  redundancies.  The  definition 
of  over-population  adopted  by  our  author,  is  a  deficiency  of  employ  - 
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mentfor  those  mho  the  by  labour;  or  a  redundancy  of  the  labouring 
class  above  the  number  of  persons  that  the  fund  applied  to  the  re- 
muneration of  labour  can  maintain  in  comfort.  Justly  does  our 
author  state  that  there  is  a  worse  evil  than  tyranny,  war,  or  pesti- 
lence. The  effect  of  these  may  be  partial,  and  meet  with  checks ; 
but  over  population  has  a  tendency  to  aggravation  of  calamity  rather 
than  mitigation.  Justly  also  is  this  state  considered  worse  than  that 
of  the  wilder  order  of  the  human  race,  the  Arab,  or  the  Tartar,  for 
some  habituation  to  luxurious  habits  is  natural  to  a  people  that  see 
them  practised  by  their  betters,  and  this  influence  soon  steals  oyer 
other  classes ;  but  in  the  wild  life  these  things  are  not  visible  as  ob- 
jects of  temptation.  A  wealthy  country  may  not  necessarily,  there- 
fore, involve  more  happiness,  but  possibly  less  happiness  than  many  a 
poorer  region.  The  evidences  of  over-population  in  England  and 
Wales  are  carefully  considered  by  Mr.  Thornton.  He  takes  the  last 
census,  and  from  that  infers  that  the  average  earnings  of  an  able- 
bodied  male  adult  ought,  after  supplying  his  own  personal  wants,  to 
yield  a  surplus  which  should  also  supply  \\  other  persons,  and 
holds  that,  unless  the  rate  of  wages  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  such 
a  country  must  be  over  populated.  The  agricultural  labourers  are 
next  considered.  According  to  the  census  of  1841,  they  amounted 
to  966,271,  of  whom  772,072  are  adults,  the  others  being  women  and 
children.  He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  rate  of  wages  in  various 
parts  of  England,  and  shows  them  to  be  inadequate  to  support  the 
poor  labourer.  The  wages  of  the  manufacturer  are  also  considered. 
He  then  describes  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  arrives  at  the 
conclusion,  that  as  the  whole  amount  expended  on  paupers  amounts 
to  £4,370,171,  from  which  £938,467  must  be  deducted  for  expenses 
in  carrying  out  the  bill,  that  £3,431,704  is  expended  in  food  and 
clothing  of  the  poor.  The  average  of  a  pauper  per  year  is  estimated 
at  £6.  10s.,  so  that  this  would  give  527,954  persons  annually  main- 
tained. Equalling  relief  with  destitution,  this  gives  us  a  redundant 
poor  population  of  more  than  half  a  million.  This  is  not  alarming ; 
but  its  increase  may  rapidly  become  so.  In  Scotland,  if  the  returns  be 
true,  only  23,864  persons  are  in  this  position.  We  are  not  enabled  to 
compare  Ireland,  on  the  same  process,  but  it  vastly  exceeds  either  of 
the  above  returns  in  the  ratio  of  a  mendicant  population.  Our  au- 
thor next  proceeds  to  consider  other  portions  of  the  world,  and  here 
the  happiness  of  the  Swiss  and  Norwegians  becomes  very  appa- 
rent. Berlin  and  Scotland  give  only  one  per  cent,  of  poor  on  the 
entire  population ;  but  the  Netherlands  give  fourteen  or  fifteen  per 
cent.,  a  far  higher  proportion  than  any  other  European  country,  not 
excepting  England.  Our  author  next  investigates  the  causes  of  over- 
population in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  two  admirable 
chapters;  and  then  proceeds  to  apply  the  remedies.  He  is  a~de- 
cided  Malthusian.  He  would  restrict  marriage  until  the  party  could 
afford  to  maintain  a  family.  This  is  one  remedy.  He  would  also 
strictly  adhere  to  the  workhouse  separation  of  the  sexes ;  and  he  is 
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not  favourable  to  a  great  extension  of  out-door  relief.  Emigration 
is  another  remedy  which  he  proposes.  Free  trade  also,  he  contends, 
is  essential  to  the  benefit  of  all  but  the  leaseholder  and  the  land- 
holder. He  affirms  that  wages  are  not  regulated  by  the  price  of  food, 
that  the  labourer  must  be  benefited  by  surrounding  cheapness,  and 
so  it  would  really  seem ;  and  if  other,  the  remedy  is  in  his  own  hands 
repeatedly.  Subdivision  into  small  farms  and  allotments  he  views 
as  other  mitigations  of  pauperism.  Reduction  of  rents,  and  the  pro- 
per duties  of  their  position  exercised  by  the  landowners,  he  states  as 
still  further  checks.  It  may  seem  singular,  but  education  and  moral 
restraint  are  added.  This  Mr.  O'Connell  opposes,  and  cries  out  for 
bread  for  Ireland  first,  and  education  next.  We  think  he  would  dis- 
pense with  the  last ;  but,  as  our  author  remarks,  the  Irish  Cleon  is  not 
far  out  in  this  particular.  Occupation  of  waste  land  and  superior 
cultivation  are  also  enumerated.  In  conclusion,  this  highly  judi- 
cious, exact,  and  well-intentioned  work  comes,  in  its  concluding  re- 
flections, to  the  following  important  result : 

"  There  do  not,  then,  appear  to  be  any  causes  in  operation  which  must  inevi- 
tably remove  industry  from  her  ancient  seats.  On  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  the 
on-cited  examples  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Holland,  and  in 
spite  of  the  eagerness  with  which  her  jealous  neighbours  gloat  over  every  fancied 
symptom  of  decay,  Britain  may  yet,  for  aught  that  human  eye  can  discern, 
retain  her  manufacturing  prosperity  till  the  end  of  time*  To  assert  that  cir- 
cumstances may  not  arise  which  shall  neutralize  all  our  advantages,  would  be 
to  invite  a  chastisement  for  our  presumption;  but,  if  we  do  our  utmost  for  the 
social  and  moral  welfare  of  the  operatives,  we  shall  have  taken  every  precaution 
that  prudence  can  suggest,  and  may  safely  leave  their  future  fate  in  the  hands 
of  Providence." 


Art.  XX.  Some  Meditations  and  Prayers,  selected  from  the 
Way  of  Eternal  Life,  in  order  to  illustrate  and  explain  the 
Pictures  by  Boetius  a  Bolswert  for  the  same  work.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.  Oxford  : 
1845. 

This  is  a  singular  work,  and  the  day  has  been  when  such  produc- 
tions were  not  without  their  salutary  influence ;  but  we  frankly  con- 
fess we  doubt  the  policy  of  producing  such  monastic  matters  at  the 
present  time.  Hideous  images  of  demons,  atrocious  violations  of  all 
possible  organization,  the  awful  state  of  future  pain  brought  into  the 
compass  of  an  octavo,  where  Michael  Angelo  or  Fra  Bartolomeo,  the 
delineators,  mingled  with  the  slightest  portion  of  the  grotesque, 
would  not  excite  attention  or  devotion,  but  disgust.  The  author  of 
the  "Baptistery  "  has,  we  think,  lost  his  labour  in  this  work;  but  we 
shall  be  happy  to  hail  his  next  appearance  in  propria  personi. 
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Art.  XXL— U  Ljfe  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  By 
William  Roscoe.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  by  his  Son,  Thomas 
Boscoe.     2  vols.     Bonn,  1846. 

2.  Historical  Views  of  the  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
By  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de  Sismondi.  Translated  from  the  Ori- 
ginal, with  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Thomas 
Roscoe.    2  vols.  Second  Edition.    London :   Bohn. 

3.  The  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Remains  of  Robert  Hall,  with 
a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  Olynthus  Gregory,  LL.D.  London: 
Bohn,  1846. 

4.  The  Philosophy  of  History  :  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 
at  Vienna.  By  Frederick  Von  Schlegel.  Translated  from  the 
German,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  J.  B.  Robertson,  Esq, 
London;  Bohn,  1846. 

Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  copyright  matter  con* 
nected  with  some  of  the  present  volumes  before  us,  five  of  which 
appear  clearly  to  be  the  undoubted  property  of  Mr.  Bohn,  we  cannot 
but  express  the  pleasure  that  we  feel  in  seeing  many  of  our  old  ac- 
quaintance in  a  new  dress,  and  placed  within  the  compass  of  ordinary 
means.  This  beautiful  series  of  volumes  will  be  published  monthly ; 
each  will  contain  500  pages,  and  for  no  more  than  3s.  6d.  per 
volume.  This,  with  indices,  portraits,  &c.  we  are  assured  must  leave 
Mr.  Bohn  small  remuneration,  without  a  most  extensive  circulation* 
We  shall  commence  our  remarks  with  an  old  favourite,  Leo  the 
Tenth.  This  memoir  is  so  well  known,  that  commendation  of  it  is 
needless.  Leo  was  the  first  man  of  his  age,  except  Luther ;  and  it 
was  ill  for  bim  that  a  star  arose  that  soon  eclipsed  his  own  in  bril- 
liancy. It  is  also  remarkable,  that  both  the  defects  of  Leo  and  his 
excellencies  contributed  to  the  exaltation  of  his  great  rival.  Leo  was 
one  who  entertained  a  deep  admiration  of  all  the  glories  of  the  plastic 
art.  Browning  has  admirably  described  a  cardinal  similarly  affected. 
The  mightiest  masters  of  colour  and  design  were  his  friends  and  inti- 
mates ;  and  if  he  permitted  Tetzel  to  raise  money  by  sinful  processes, 
however  the  artist  world  may  excuse  him,  the  moral  cannot  do  so. 
With  the  Anglo-Catholic  it  must  be  somewhat  matter  of  consolation, 
as  he  contrasts  St.  Paul's  with  St.  Peter's,  to  reflect,  that  while  his 
own  cathedral  evidences  that  Protestants  are  not  opposed  to  art,  as 
some  would  argue,  it  was  not  raised  by  the  illicit  sale  of  indulgences,  but 
was  the  pure  product  of  faith,  and  not  of  superstition.  The  scope  of 
the  beautiful  work  of  Roscoe  before  us,  which  is  embellished  with  a 
medallion  of  Roscoe  and  of  Leo,  together  with  a  portrait  of  the 
former,  embraces  the  revival  of  art,  science,  and  of  literature  in  Italy. 
It  is  equally  valuable  to  the  artist,  the  scholar,  and  the  divine,  and 
we  know  no  higher  praise  that  we  can  bestow  upon  it. 

The  second  work  is  the  well-known  production  of  Sismondi.     It 
commences,  after  a  brief  review  of  European  languages,  with  the 
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literature  of  the  Arabs ;  and  then  proceeds  through  the  Troubadours 
and  Trouveres,  a  ground  on  which  Mr.  Bruce  Whyte  has  contributed 
much  valuable  information  in  his  volumes.  It  then  passes  to  the 
literature  of  the  Italians,  and  we  are  pleased  to  perceive  that  the 
editor  has  taken  due  care  in  the  translation  of  passages  to  adhere  to 
those  modern  translators,  such  as  Mr.  Rose  and  others,  who  are  as 
brilliant  as  they  are  exact.  It  begins  with  Dante,  and  ends  with 
Monti.  The  surprising  talent  of  Madame  Mazzei,  who  improvised 
before  him  in  the  ottava  and  terza  rima,  so  wonderfully  impressed 
Sismondi  in  behalf  of  Italian  genius,  that  he  expresses  his  opinion 
that  there  still  remain,  perhaps,  for  Italy,  greater  glories  than  any  she 
has  yet  acquired.  We  believe  so :  were  the  men  equal  to  many  of 
the  women  of  that  glorious  land,  it  would  be  so.  Spain  next 
occupies  the  attention  of  our  author;  and  here  we  have  the  noble 
Spanish  Ballads  of  Mr.  Lockhart  introduced  with  great  effect ;  and 
from  ballad  literature  our  author  passes  through  the  13th,  I4thf 
and  15th  centuries,  till  the  16th  brings-  him  to  Cervantes.  The 
romantic  drama  of  Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio  follows,  and  then 
Calderon.  We  fully  agree  with  him,  that  nothing  arises  now  from 
Spain  to  attain  a  poor  approximation  to  her  ancient  brightness. 
No  where  do  we  ever  see  a  Spanish  book,  or  hear  of  the  modern 
literature  of  that  unhappy  country.  Portugal  next  completes  the 
series  of  the  South.  The  encouragement  which  Sismondi  gives  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  literature  of  the  South,  will  hearten  many  a 
student  to  exertion.     We  append  it : 

"  These  southern  languages,  embracing  such  a  variety  of  treasures,  will  not 
long  delay  his  progress  by  their  trifling  difficulties.  They  are  all  sisters  of  the 
same  family,  and  he  may  easily  vary  his  employment  by  passing  successively 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  application  of  a  few  months  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  or  Italian ;  and  after  a  short 
period,  the  perusal  of  them  will  be  attended  only  with  pleasure.  Should  I 
De  permitted,  at  some  future  time,  to  complete  a  work  similar  to  the  present,  re- 
lating to  the  literature  of  the  North,  it  will  then  become  my  duty  to  bring 
into  view  poetical  beauties  of  severer  character,  of  a  nature  more  foreign  to 
our  own,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  is  not  to  be  attained  without  far  more 
painful  and  assiduous  study.  Yet  in  this  pursuit  the  recompense  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  sacrifices  made,  and  the  muses  of  other  lands  have  always 
shown  themselves  grateful  for  the  worship  which  strangers  have  offered  up  at 
their  hands."  (vol.  ii.,  p.  603.) 

The  third  work  on  our  list, — the  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Robert 
Hall, — we  shall  discharge  with  a  brief  notice,  inasmuch  as  we  totally 
disagree  with  his  view  of  the  church,  and  should  think  it  wrong  to 
promulgate  error  that  is  fast  dying  away.  We  deny  wholly  a  mass  of 
assertions  like  the  following  : — "  It  must  be  plain  to  every  observer, 
that  piety  flourishes  much  more  among  dissenters,  than  among  the 
members  of  any  establishment  whatever."  We  deny  wholly  that  the 
uncovenanted  mercies  equal  the  covenanted,  and  doubt  not  that  all 
schism  is  of  the  nature  of  sin.  «*  Modern  Infidelity  Considered  " 
has  always  appeared  to  us  the  best  of  Mr.  Hairs  works,  and  though 
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well  written,  it  is  still  without  much  real  novelty  of  view  or  sub-  - 
stance  in  it  It  is  far  more  eloquent  than  exact.  Some  of  the 
reviews  in  this  volume  are  fairly  executed.  What  most  surpasses 
us  in  Robert  Hall  is,  that  we  cannot  see  what  there  is  of  the  Baptist 
about  him;  nor  can  we  perceive  how  any  one  can  attach  such  a 
definite  notion  as  he  attempts  to  give,  to  that  variable  quantity 
termed  "  Dissent." 

The  fourth  work  before  us,  of  Frederick  Von  Schlegel,  contains  all 
the  faults  and  excellencies  of  the  writer.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  life 
written  with  great  care.  Schlegel  to  us  never  appears  exact.  As  a 
critic,  he  has  hazarded  the  rashest  assertions.  With  a  deep  feeling 
of  the  poetic  and  the  beautiful,  he  has  lost  the  high  ground  he  might 
have  taken  from  a  want  of  precision.  Can  any  thing,  for  example, 
be  more  absurd  than  the  following  assertion  ?  "  With  respect  to  the 
Protestants,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  could  be  only  of  a  defensive  character.'* — {Philosophy  of 
History,  p.  411.)  Ranke  does  not  say  so:  he  says,  and  says  truly, 
"  that  the  Romish  Church  then  thrust  Protestantism  from  her  with 
countless  anathemas."  Defensive!  She  became  as  offensive  and 
damnatory  as  in  the  highest  hour  of  her  Inquisitions  and  Autos- 
da-fe. 


{"Art.  XXII.— 1.  William  Tell:  from  the  German  of  Schiller. 

2.  The  Maid  of  Orleans :  from  the  German  of  Schiller. 

3.  The  Magic  Ring,  a  Knightly  Romance.    From  the  German  of 
La  Motte  Fouquet. 

4.  Marco  Visconti :  from  the  Italian  of  Tomaso  Grossi.  J 

Wi  have  repeatedly  spoken  of  the  juvenile  publications  of  Mr.  Burns. 
The  series  before  us,  comprising  the  early  numbers  of  the  "  Fireside 
Library,"  is  of  rather  more  elevated  mark.  The  two  favourite  plays 
of  Schiller  with  some  persons,  the  "  Maid  of  Orleans  "  and  the  "  Wil- 
liam Tell,"  are  well  known.  The  knightly  romance  of  the  "  Magic 
Ring  "  by  the  chivalrous  La  Motte  Fouque,  though  not  equal  to  his 
"  Undine,"  is  to  us  as  charming  as  of  old,  and  we  hope  will  never 
find  us  more  chilled  in  sentiment  to  the  beautiful  visions  of  sweet 
and  bright  romance.  In  it  La  Motte  Fouque*  has  embodied  the  alle- 
gory of  chivalry,  though  most  persons  read  it,  and  we  confess  we 
think  with  quite  as  much  pleasure  as  ourselves,  simply  as  a  romance. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  reading  of  Spenser  is  much  improved 
in  interest  by  following  out  his  lengthy  allegory.  "  Marco  Visconti," 
the  fourth  work  before  us,  is  by  Grossi.  Though  the  powers  of  Grossi 
are  not  great,  he  has  maintained  the  interest  of  his  story.  The  death 
of  his  sweet  heroine,  Bice,  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  the  denoue- 
ment, which  is  sufficiently  tragic  in  the  death  of  the  great  leader  him- 
self, Marco  Visconti.  This  novel  gives  us  a  great  insight  into  this 
period  of  Italian  history. 
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Art.  XXIII.— Dramas  for  the  Stage.    By  George  Stephen* 
2  vols.    London:  Ineditus.     1846. 

We  have  mastered  three  of  the  Dramas  before  us :  the  "  Nero," 
"  Forgery,"  and  "  Sensibility;"  and  confess  that  we  see  in  them 
traces  of  extraordinary  power  and  magnificent  effort,  that  only  need 
temper  and  management  to  attain  a  very  high  position.  We  are, 
however,  wholly  opposed  to  such  historical  inaccuracies  as  the  "  Pop- 
poea,"  and  to  such  a  wild  extravagance  throughout  as  would  almost 
conduct  us  back  to  the  raving  of  the  mad  poet,  Lee.  But  with  all 
this,  there  is  feeling  and  beauty,  and  great  combination.  The  speeches 
are  far  too  short.  Mr.  Stephens  is  most  wonderfully  given  to  fits 
and  starts  of  song,  but  will  do  better  with  more  pains  and  less  im- 
mediate effect  We  shall  look  at  him  again  with  other  dramatists 
ere  long. 


Art.  XXIV. — King  Rent's  Daughter;  a  Lyric  Drama.  From 
the  Danish  of  Henrich,  Hertz.  By  Jane  Frances  Chapman. 
London :  Smith  and  Elder. 

Wb  confess  that  a  long  time  has  elapsed  since  we  have  read  a  more 
charming  little  poem,  or  rather  dramatic  sketch,  than  this  by  Henrich 
Hertz.  Miss  Chapman's  rendering  is  most  tasteful  and  elegant: 
occasionally  indeed  deficient  in  versification,  but  imbued  with  the 
true  spirit  of  poetry,  and  calculated,  upon  the  whole,  to  yield  great 
pleasure  to  all  its  English  readers.  Some  passages,  and  indeed  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  drama,  may  be  said  to  remind  us  of  Mr.  Powell's 
"  Blind  Wife,"  which  conveys  perhaps  a  higher  truth,  and  contains 
even  higher  strains  of  poetry ;  but  the  subject  of  this  latter  drama  is 
far  less  pleasant,  and  so  leaves  a  feeling  of  discomfort  in  the  reader's 
mind.  But  let  us  not  wander  too  far  from  "  King  Rene's  Daughter." 
The  plot  of  this  play  is  very  simple.  We  shall  not  forestall  the  rea- 
der's pleasure  by  communicating  aught  further,  than  that  the  blind- 
ness of  the  heroine  is  the  pivot  on  which  all  the  events  of  the  drama 
may  be  said  to  turn.  We  will  quote,  however,  a  short  passage, 
which  may  enable  those  who  consult  our  pages  to  form  their  own 
opinion  of  the  poetic  taste  and  beauty  here  displayed.  Iolanthe,  then 
it  must  be  said,  King  Renews  daughter,  knows  not  that  she  is  blind, 
is  unconscious  of  even  the  existence  of  sight,  this  having  been  studi- 
ously concealed  from  her.  She  is  hidden  in  a  remote  valley  in  Pro- 
voice,  where,  through  good  or  bad  fortune,  a  youthful  stranger  finds 
her, — Tristan.  After  some  converse,  the  following  dialogue  ensues. 
(Iolanthe  has  just  gathered  and  given  Tristan  a  rose.) 

Tristan.  This  rose  is  white :  —I  prize  them  not  so  much. 
Give  me  a  red  one,  beauteous  as  yourself. 
Iolanthe.  A  red}    What  mean  you? 
Tristan,  (pointing.)  *       One  of  those. 
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lolanthe.  Take  it  yourself. 

Tristan.  No  ;  rather  let  me  keep 

That  which  you  chose,  which  your  own  hand  hath  gathered.— 
Now  I  bethink  me,  I  commend  your  choice. 
The  white  rose,  with  its  faery  leaves,  soft-tinged 
With  faint  and  languid  blush,  bears  a  resemblance 
Unto  the  dream-like  beauty  of  this  garden. 
Give  me  another  rose,  even  a  white  one,— 
And  in  my  bonnet  I  will  place  them  both, 
And  wear  them  as  your  colours. 

lolanthe,  {gathers  and  gives  Tristan  another  rose,  hut  it  is  a  red  one) 

There  is  one. 
Tell  me,  is  mat  your  choice? 

Tristan,  (starts.)  I  craved  a  white  one. 

lolanthe.    What,  then,  is  this  P 

Tristan.  Why,  'tis— (aside)  Ha !  what  forebodings  seize  me ! 

Nay,  tell  me  I 
How  many  roses  hold  I  in  my  hand  P 

lolanthe,  {puts  forth  her  hand  towards  them  without  raising  her  eyes) 
Give  me  them  here. 

Tristan.  No ;  tell  me  as  you  stand. 

lolanthe.  How  is  it  possible  P 

Tristan,  {aside.)  Poor  maiden,  she  is  blind ! 

(aloud  and  with  reluctance)  Yet  seems  it  possible  to  me. 

lolanthe.  Thou  err'st 

When  I  perchance  would  know  the  form  and  number 
Of  things  around,  I  feel  them  with  my  hand. 
It  is  the  readiest  way. 

Tristan,  (with  embarrassment)  Yes, — you  are  right ; 
And  vet  I  think  sometimes 

lolanthe.  Sometimes  P    Say  on. 

Tristan.  I  meant  to  say, — that  mere  are  are  many  things 
Distinguishable  only  by  their  colours  ; 
As  divers  flowers,  for  instance,  divers  tissues. 

lolanthe.  Thou  meanest  by  their  properties,  their  forms. 
Say,— dost  thou  not  P 

Tristan.  Ah,  no !  'twas  not  my  meaning. 

lolanthe.  Is  it  so  hard,  then,  to  distinguish  flowers  P 
Is  not  the  rote  rounded  and  delicate, 
Soft  to  the  touch,  e'en  as  the  zephyr's  breath, 
And  warm  and  balmy  as  a  summer's  eve  P 
Is  the  carnation  like  the  rose  P    Its  fragrance 
Overpowers,  like  to  that  potent  wine  I  gave  thee. 
Then  there's  the  cactus, — with  its  prickly  leaves, 
like  to  the  east  wind  driving  sleety  shower. 

Tristan,  (aside.)  Most  wonderful  1  (aloud)  Hath  none  then  told  thee,  maiden, 
That  at  a  distance  objects  are  discernible 
By  help— by  help  of  sight  P  by  sight  alone  P 

lolanthe.  Av,  at  a  distance— true.    The  bird  which  nestles 
Upon  our  roof  I  know  even  by  its  note, 
And  all  who  dwell  around  me  by  their  voices. 
The  spirited  steed,  on  which  I  daily  ride, 
Is  known  to  me  alar  both  by  its  paces 
And  by  its  neighing, — but  by  help  of  sight, 
No  one  e'er  told  me  that    Is  it  somewhat 
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Which  aids  research  ?    Is  it  an  instrument 

Of  cunning  artifice,  or  simple  tool  P 

Sight  is  unknown  to  me.    Canst  thou,  then,  teach  me 

Sight's  use  and  purpose  P 

Tristan.  Sacred  heavens,  'tis  so ! 

She  doth  not  know  herself  that  she  is  blind. 

This  is  very  beautiful  and  natural.  Yet  we  may  not  conclude  here, 
though  our  extract  has  already  been  too  long.  Iolanthe  proceeds  to 
pray  Tristan  to  instruct  her  as  to  the  nature  of  this  new  power  or 
property.  Tristan,  after  some  hesitation,  reminds  her  that  her  hands, 
her  feet,  her  lips,  and  other  organs  have  all  some  special  purpose. 
"  To  what  then,  thinks  she,,  serve  her  eyes?"  Her  reply  is  most 
beautiful. 

Iolanthe,  (places  her  hands  on  her  eyes,  and  reflects Jbr  a  moment) 
Thou  askest  me  what  use, — why  dost  thou  ask  P 
And  yet, — I  ne'er  before  did  think  thereon. 
Mine  eyes, — ah,  well !   'tis  easily  conceived—^ 
When  weariness  comes  over  me  at  night, 
Sleep  weighs  mine  eyelids  down, — is  thence  diffused 
In  gradual  shades  o'er  all  the  body,  as 
The  sense  of  touch  through  medium  of  the  fingers  : 
Thus,  then,  I  know  mine  eye  performs  a  service. 
But  besides  this,  bast  thou  not  oft  thyself 
Experienced  other  uses  from  thine  eyes  P 
Once  as  I  stooped  to  place  a  rose-tree  slip 
Within  the  ground,  there  flew  an  insect  forth 
And  stung  my  finger,  when  the  sudden  smart 
Caused  me  to  weep.    And  at  another  time, 
When  I  had  long  bewailed  my  father's  absence, 
I  wept  o'erjoyed  at  his  return.    By  tears 
My  heart  was  lightened,  when  it  was  too  full, 
Outflowing  through  the  channel  of  mine  eyes. 
Through  them  when  wearied,  rest  is  granted  me 
Through  them,  my  sorrow  finds  relief,  and  even 
My  joys  through  them  are  purified. 

This  answer  is  charming  in  its  truthful  simplicity,  and  is  most 
admirably  rendered  by  the  translator.  The  whole  character  of 
Iolanthe,  indeed,  is  an  exquisite  creation;  a  very  dewdrop  of  lucid 
grace  and  purity.  There  is  a  sweet  and  gentle  pathos  in  many  pas- 
sages of  this  drama,  especially  in  the  concluding  scenes,  which  will 
perhaps  only  be  appreciated  by  the  gently  and  kindly-spirited.  The 
interest,  too,  reaches  a  true  climax  here,  and  the  effect  in  representation 
must  be  very  great.  One  word  upon  the  drawbacks  to  this  poetical 
translation,  or  rather  the  one  only  drawback,  the  errors  in  versifica- 
tion already  alluded  to,  and  which  might  have  been  so  easily  avoided. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  line  so  deficient,  that  we  cannot  but  think 
the  monosyllable  *  no '  must  have  been  omitted  through  the  printer's 
error  : 

"  No  sound  throughout  all  nature  P  (no,)  not  one." 
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And  again: 

"  Hath  such  insinuating,  such  tender ! " 
Why  not 

"  Hath  such  insinuating,  sweet,  and  tender." 

So  many  careless  errors  are  there  of  this  description,  that  it  would 
be  vain  to  enumerate  them.  We  confess  that  this  carelessness  vexes 
us  much.  Be  it  observed,  that  in  the  more  poetical  scenes  this  very 
rarely  displays  itself,  so  that  the  translator  can  do  better  if  she  would, 
and  we  can  only  attribute  these  deficiencies  to  an  almost  unaccount-  • 
able  neglect.  Still,  even  with  this  drawback, "  King  Rene's  Daughter," 
in  Miss  Chapman's  version,  is  a  most  charming  work;  and  we 
acknowledge  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  for  her  introduction  of  this 
Danish  "  thing  of  beauty,*'  (as  Keats  says,)  to  English  readers.  We 
have  often  mourned  in  fancy  over  the  fate  of  those  who,  great  poets 
by  nature,  chanced  to  be  natives  of  some  narrow  and  secondary  land, 
possessing  a  language  little  known  by  earth's  first  nations.  But  per- 
haps the  national  ardour  of  the  Danes,  their  willing  and  enthusiastic 
appreciation  of  their  countrymen's  prowess,  may  atone  for  these  disad- 
vantages. Undoubtedly  in  Henrich  Hertz,  Denmark  has  found  a  poet 
of  whom  it  may  well  be  proud;  and  we  beg,  on  behalf  of  England, 
to  acknowledge  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  muse,  and  express  a  heart- 
felt wish  for  further  acquaintance  with  it  In  the  second  edition  of 
Miss  Chapman's  rendering,  we  trust  that  the  deficiency  we  have 
complained  of  may  be  remedied.  Meantime  we  cordially  recommend 
this  little  volume  to  the  lovers  of  true  poetry,  and  know  that  they 
will  thank  us  for  our  commendation. 


Art.  XXV. — Religio  Quotidiana.  Daily  Prayer  the  Law  of 
God 8  Church,  and  heretofore  the  Practice  of  Churchmen.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Mant,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor  and  Dromore.     London :  Parker. 

Ant  forth-pouring  of  the  kindly  and  loving  spirit  of  Bishop  Mant 
will  be  hailed  with  a  kindred  affection  by  all  classes  of  true  church- 
men :  and  suggestions  which  might  be  but  ill  received  as  proceeding 
from  a  Pusey  or  a  Maitland,  can  scarely  fail  to  be  attended  to  when 

Sut  forward  by  so  eminent  and  so  orthodox  a  thinker.  Bishop 
[ant  is  in  truth  a  distinguished  ornament  of  the  church  of  Ireland  ; 
one  whom  it  would  be  vain  indeed  to  seek  to  match  amongst  the 
titular  schismatic  hierarchy  of  Rome  in  that  country.  With  much 
moderation  and  gentleness,  and  candour  and  good  will,  he  here  dis- 
cusses the  subject  of  daily  prayer,  bringing  a  host  of  authorities  from 
amongst  the  English  and  Irish  Catholic  churches  to  bear  upon  the 
question.  We  doubt  not  that  his  work  will  sell  its  thousands,  and 
be  productive  of  extensive  good.  Short  as  our  notice  of  its  scope  and 
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bearings  must  necessarily  be,  we  cannot  conclude  without  expressing 
our  ardent  hope  that  the  Irish  Church  may  long  retain  so  brightly 
and  mildly  shining  a  light  as  the  venerable  Bishop  Mant,  who  is  dear 
alike  to  ail  churchmen  in  this  and  the  sister  country. 


Art.  XXVI. — Contarini  Fleming  and  Ahoy.      Republished    in 
3  vols.     By  B.  D'Israeli,  Esq.    London:  Colbura, 

The  merits  of  these  two  works,  thus  republished  together,  are  widely 
dissimilar.      Both  are  somewhat  sketchy  in  form  and  nature:  but 
Alroy,  though  wild  and  occasionally  grand,  has  little  reality  about  it, 
and  but  little  living  interest.    Contarini  Fleming,  on  the  contrary,  is 
undoubtedly  its  author's  greatest  work,  and  one  which  will  be  read 
and  liked  many  long  years  hence,  when  his  political  novels  shall  have 
passed  into  oblivion.    The  first  part,  describing  the  hero's  childhood, 
is  perhaps  the  finest.     We  know  no  equally  powerful  embodiment  of 
the  gradual  developments,  not  of  the  poetic  power,  not  strictly  speak- 
ing of  genius,  but  of  the  wild  and  irregular  instincts  of  an  ardent 
nature,  combined  with  a  poetic  temperament     The  child's  first  love 
for  Christiana  is  admirably  conceived.    Despite  its  apparent  wildness, 
and  what  most  readers  would  call  its  exaggerated  intensity,  it  is  per- 
fectly true  to  nature,  at  least  to  such  a  nature  as  Fleming's.     The  pic- 
tures of  school-life  are  not  to  be  surpassed :  indeed,  Mr.  D'Israeli  has 
repeatedly  shown  himself  a  master- painter  in  this  sphere.     The  fight 
is  admirably  described,  and  also  perfectly  true  to  life.    Nothing  can  be 
more  truthful,  more  noble  of  its  kind,  than  the  sketch  of  the  northern 
artist,  Peter  Winter.     What  a  contrast  does  he  present  to  the  ardent, 
untamed  Contarini !     The  latter's  nature  is  exclusively  meridional. 
His  mind  and  soul  do  not  belong  to  that  highest  order  of  genius 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  transcends  all  natural  distinctions.     He  is 
the  slave  of  the  outward  world,  never  a  master  over  it,  never  even  its 
friend  by  the  right  of  the  equality  of  genius.    A  poet  Contarini  cer- 
tainly is  not :  not  even  naturally  an  author.     His  every  work  is  a 
mere  reminiscence  of  his  personal  experiences :  never  a  pure  and 
free  creation.     We  need  not  say  in  how  great  a  degree  all  this  applies 
to  Mr.  D'Israeli  himself.     He  is  essentially  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  Contarini  Fleming  whom  he  depicts.     The  book  is  ex- 
clusively and  transcendently  subjective :  there  are  very  many  points 
on  which  we  cannot  at  all  sympathize  with  its  author.     Yet  here,  as 
in  a  truthful  autobiography,  we  see  a  living  mind  and  soul  before  us, 
and  the  contemplation  of  this  forms  an  experience  for  ourselves.   We 
feel  ourselves  wiser  in  heart- knowledge  when  we  close  this  book : 
for  one  human  individuality  has  been  therein  distinctly  revealed  to 
us.    Occasionally  Contarini  Fleming  reminds  us  of  Wilhelm  Meister; 
and  yet  to  what  a  different  order  does  it  pertain.     The  one,  how  calm, 
how  self-possessed,  how  indifferent,  how  intensely  German ;  the  other, 
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how  passionate,  how  self-contradictory;  yet,  in  those  very  contradic- 
tions, how  true  to  itself,  how  wildly  sardonic,  how  deeply  pathetic,  how 
oriental !  in  one  word,  Mr*  Df  Israeli  will  scarcely  surpass  "  Contarini 
Fleming,"  perhaps  will  never  equal  it.  Yet  we  look  for  much  more 
from  him  in  the  literary  as  well  as  in  the  political  world.  We  have 
seized  the  opportunity  of  this  work's  republication  to  pay  a  passing 
tribute  to  its  great  and  startling  merit :  nor  must  we  conclude  this 
notice  without  some  allusion  to  that  beautiful  "  Part  the  Third," 
which  traces  the  story  of  Alceste  and  her  love.  We  have  here  the 
most  exquisite  picture  of  nuptial  happiness  with  which  we  are  at  all 
acquainted.  The  moral  indirectly  inculcated  is  most  noble.  Here 
we  must  pause.  We  could  write  much  upon  this  subject,  but  want 
of  time  and  space  forbids.  The  world  may  or  may  not  now  appre- 
ciate this  work.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  do  so ;  for  in  its  extreme 
subjectivity  it  is  still  the  revelation  of  a  living  soul. 


Art.  XXVII. — The  Popular  Informant.  Political  Geography  for 
the  People,  Sfe.  Spc.    London :  Effingham  Wilson. 

Ws  have  seldom  set  our  eyes  on  a  more  infamously  and  insolently 
lying  publication  than  this.  It  professes,  on  the  ground  of  statistics, 
to  show  that  the  government  of  England  is  administered  most  ineffici- 
ently, and  that  a  wholesale  reform,  or  rather  revolution,  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purifying  of  the  political  and  social  atmosphere.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  spirit  of  the  publication  we  may  simply  quote, — 
"  She  (the  Queen)  might  have  taken  in  washing  for  private  families ; 
and  Prince  Albert  might  have  turned  the  mangle,  or  plied  with  sad- 
dle donkeys  in  Windsor  Park  for  hire,  for  any  means  of  livelihood 
which  either  possessed  from  any  other  source  than  that  derived  from 
the  thews  and  sinews  of  the  hard-working  British  people."  Can  this 
sillj  ignoramus  really  fail  to  know  that  the  Crown  lands,  the  private 
property  of  the  Royal  Family,  have  been  made  over  to  the  people  of 
England  on  the  express  condition  that  the  Crown  of  England  should 
be  maintained  in  its  due  dignity  ?  Or  if  he  does  know  this,  as  he  must, 
will  this  insolent  and  seditious  liar  (and  even  these  terms  are  too  mild 
for  him)  dare  to  assert  that  the  people  would  be  justified  in  robbing 
the  Royal  Family  of  what  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  their  legal 
property  ?  There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the  same  strain  upon  the 
adoption  of  some  voluntary  system  for  the  maintenance  of  royalty ; 
such  as,  "  showing  the  Royal  Family  so  many  times  a-week,  at  so 
much  a- head,  with  half-price  for  children,  &c."  But  we  will  not 
stain  our  pages  by  these  wretched  sillinesses.  As  one  specimen  of 
the  veracity  of  this  author's  statistics,  we  may  notice  his  statement 
respecting  the  revenue  accruing  to  the  Church  of  England.  This  be 
estimates  at  £3,785,000,  and  then  adds  £3,000,000  for  the  tithe  com- 
mutation ;  thereupon  adding  the  two  sums  together !  instead  of  sub- 
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stitutrag  the  one  for  the  other.  Truly  a  comical  perversion !  Yet 
many  who  read  this  mischievous  nonsense  will  no  doubt  receive  these 
preposterous  fictions  as  truths.  We  should  observe,  that  this  indivi- 
dual calculates  the  total  revenue  of  the  Established  Church  at  about  - 
"  twelve  millions  and  a  half! "  We  think  "  a  thousand  billions/' 
when  he  was  about  it,  would  have  read  better,  and  produced  a  more 
stunning  effect.  Be  it  remarked,  however,  that  whilst  the  would-be 
seditionist  brands  our  government  and  church  as  more  expensive  than 
those  of  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  put  together,  he  is  compell- 
ed virtually,  though  tacitly,  to  admit,  that  this  is  as  it  should  be, 
by  declaring  the  wealth  of  England  to  be  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
other  great  states  of  Europe  taken  collectively ;  and  this  he  does  with 
the  view  of  establishing  the  glaring  infamy  of  the  system  which  has 
reduced  millions  to  extreme  poverty  in  so  wealthy  a  land.  On  this 
latter  point  he  is  not  so  far  wrong,  though  the  scheme  he  would  pro- 
pose for  the  alleviation  of  this  poverty,  viz.  the  extension  and  ag- 
grandizement of  the  competitive  system,  must  necessarily  have  the 
effect  of  still  further  lowering  labour  in  the  social  scale.  This  demo- 
cratic  scribbler  confesses,  too,  that  Great  Britain  alone  produces 
annually  at  least  19,000,000  quarters  of  wheat.  Once  more,  we 
wonder  that  any  publisher,  with  claims  to  respectability,  should 
lend  his  name  to  such  a  publication;  and  with  this  final  remark 
will  we  close  our  present  notice  of  "  The  Popular  Seditionist ;"  or, 
"  Statistical  Fictions  for  the  Ignorant." 


Art.   XXVIII.  —  Humbug:    an  Illiberal  Satire.     By  a  Bigot 
London:  Whittaker.    Oxford:  W.Graham. 

Herb  we  have  an  equally  rabid  publication,  with  a  widely  differing 
bearing.  The  author  is  a  furious  Tory  of  the  old,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
we  should  say  the  new  school,  if  Young  England  may  receive  that 
designation.     Cobden  is  most  fiercely  denounced  as — 

"  Thou  man  of  insolence  and  guile ; " 

and  his  arguments,  together  with  all  those  of  a  certain  class  of  poli- 
tical economists,  are  thus  boldly  reproduced  : 

"Free  trade!  free  trade! 
For  foreign  markets  must  our  wares  be  made. 
Rush  to  the  fearful  strife  of  loom  with  loom ! 
Work,  work,  poor  victim,  work !    Thy  meed 's  the  tomb. 
What  ails  it  it  the  poor  producer  fell? 
Consumers  gain :  and  that's  the  gain  of  all. 
Money  more  value  gets  from  hour  to  hour ; 
Labour  may  perish, — true,  but  gold  hath  power. 
And  thus,  whatever  bards  have  sung  or  told, 
This  proves,  in  sooth,  the  proper  age  of  gold. 
What  I  dare  a  freeman's  birthright  to  restrain  ? 
What !  strive  to  put  a  limit  to  my  gain  ? 
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What !  interfere  betwixt  my  slaves  and  me, 
And  cant  of  duties  bound  on  property  ? 
Ye  're  mad  !   Why  to  the  state,  an  infant  knows, 
No  once-earned  capital  allegiance  owes. 
And  will  ye  now  of  Christian  feelings  prate, 
That  claim  the  poor's  protection  from  tne  State? 
I  claim  free  liberty  to  use  my  store; 
The  poor  concern  not  me,  nor  I  the  poor, 
Save  when  I  need  their  labour,  they  my  pay : 
Thus  the  best  bargain  make  as  both  we  may. 
What  if  we  quarrel  labour's  meed  about : 
Leave  us  alone,  we'll  fight  our  quarrels  out. 
True,  I'm  the  stronger,  thence  the  victor  ever : 
But  would  ye  Nature's  laws  to  change  endeavour? 
Let  the  poor  suffer.    Wealth  is  earthly  bliss ; 
They  are  the  poor:  for  what,  then,  born  but  this?" 

This  is  "  another  sort  of  guess-work,"  (as  the  Yankees  say,)  from 
the  silk-gloved  scented  "  New  Timon  "  or  D'Israeli ;  and  being  far 
more  violent  and  straight  forward,  it  will  probably  sell  far  more 
copies.  The  motto  is  particularly  well  chosen,  with  the  extraction 
of  which  we  shall  close  our  brief  notice,  leaving  our  readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  from  the  perusal  of  the  satire : 

*  Damned  Neuters,  in  their  middle  way,  of  steering 

Are  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red-herring^ 

Nor  Whigs  nor  Tories  they,  nor  this  nor  that; 

Nor  birds  nor  beasts,  but  just  a  kind  of  bat; 

A  twilight  animal,  true  to  neither  cause, 

With  Tory  wings,  but  Whiggish  teeth  and  claws."— Dryden. 


Art.  XXIX. — I.  The  Embassy,  an  Historical  Romance  ;  being  the 
Second  Series  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Bastile.  London  : 
Newby. 

2. — Court  Intrigues.  A  Novel,  in  3  vols.  By  William  Peake,  Esq. 
Newby. 

These  two  productions,  treating  of  the  same  era,  or  at  least  dealing  to 
a  certain  extent  with  the  same  historical  characters,  may  fitly  be  classed 
together  for  review.  The  "  Embassy  "  deals  with  an  unpleasant  subject, 
and  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  a  pleasant  book.  Clever  it  certainly  is, 
and  the  opening  chapters  have  much  spirit,  and  display  much  talent. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  this  work  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  author  of  the 
Bastile  Chronicles,  a  work  of  great  merit,  which  has  commanded  a 
very  extensive  sale.  The  amours  of  Buckingham  with  Anne  of 
Austria  can  really  excite  the  sympathy  of  none;  we  know  from  the 
beginning  that  their  love  is  altogether  lawless,  and  can  but  lead  to 
evil ;  and  we  know  also  that  Buckingham  is  quite  incapable  of  a  truly 
grand  passion.  For  "  Court  Intrigues  "  we  must  commence  our  notice 
of  this  by  severe  reprobation  of  the  extraordinary  omission  on  the 
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title-page.  It  is  given  to  us  as  an  original  work  by  some  Mr.  Peake, 
and  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  literal  translation  of  Alfred  de 
Vigny's  "  Cinq  Mars."  This  strange  usurpation  of  another  man's 
dues  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Peake  has  ludicrously  displayed  the  ignorance 
of  most  of  our  weekly  contemporaries,-— the  Athenaeum,  Literary 
Gazette,  &c.  encouraging  Mr.  Peake  to  progress  in  his  new  walk  of 
art,  assuring  him,  that  though  his  work  bears  the  traces  of  haste  and 
inexperience,  it  still  gives  great  promise  of  future  excellence,  sur- 
mising that  he  has  deeply  studied  James's  Historical  Romances,  &c.  &c. 
All  this  is  very  funny,  doubtless ;  but  the  amusement  thus  supplied  us 
should  not  blind  our  eyes  to  the  unjustinability  of  the  deception 
practised  by  Mr.  Peake.  The  novel  in  itself  is  an  admirable  one,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  very  much  read;  but  we  trust  that  Mr.  Newby,  if 
only  for  his  own  sake,  will  insist  that  the  name  of  the  real  author 
be  placed  on  the  title-page  of  the  second  edition.  As  a  transla- 
tion we  should  only  have  to  praise  "  Court  Intrigues,''  for  the  render- 
ing is  most  elegantly  and  spiritedly  executed.  The  history  of  Cinq 
Mars  has  in  itself  a  deep  and  abiding  interest ;  but  it  is  the  portraiture 
of  Richelieu  which  most  arrests  our  attention  in  this  fine  work.  It  is 
indeed  an  historical  study  of  the  very  highest  order.  Probably 
France  will  never  again  see  such  days  and  such  deeds  as  are  repro- 
duced before  us  here:  and  yet  let  us  remember,  that  time  is  but  a 
cycle,  and  all  which  once  has  been  may  spring  to  life  once  more. 


Art.  XXX. — The  Archbishop  of  Armagh's  Charge.    London  : 

Parker. 

A  noble  vindication  have  we  here  at  the  rightful  moment,  when 
most  needed,  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  by  law  established 
in  that  country.  The  foes  of  the  Irish  Church  are  many :  a  vast 
portion  of  the  press  is  armed  against  her,  and  there  are  organs  which 
are  most  maliciously  and  villanously  bitter  under  the  cover  of  appa- 
rent regard.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  name  the  "  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Review  "  as  one  of  these.  Despite  the  valuable  articles  of  a 
Manners,  and  other  members  of  Young  England,  which  are  said  to 
have  appeared  in  this  periodical,  it  is  evidently  animated  by  a  bitter 
spirit  of  hatred  to  true  Catholicism.  It  is  popish  to  the  core.  In  two 
recent  numbers  now  lying  before  us,  not  content  with  lauding  Faber, 
and  placing  Oakeley  above  Bennett,  and  in  every  way  excusing  and 
palliating  the  conduct  of  the  recent  apostates  ;  not  content  with  de- 
claring Ltngard  to  be  the  most  impartial  of  English  historians, 
ana  giving  the  most  exaggerated  praises  to  new  novels  rendered  from 
the  Italian  upholding  popery,  this  publication  proceeds  to  calumni- 
ate the  Irish  Church  after  the  most  approved  popish  fashion,  over- 

S.nVeVeT!  a??  doinS  its  little  all>  in  fine>  t0  inJ«e  this 
ancient  and  venerable  Branch  of  Christ's  Church  Catholic  here  on 
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earth.  The  Archbishop,  in  the  Charge  now  before  us,  alludes  to  this 
infamously  Jesuitical  attack,  which  he  designates  (in  a  note)  as  "  an 
article  upon  Ireland,  full  of  misrepresentation  and  bitter  hostility 
against  the  Protestant  Church."  Most  admirably  does  the  Archbishop 
refute  the  accusations  of  the  Church's  foes.  We  refer  our  readers  to 
the  pages  of  bis  Charge  for  what  all  candid  men  will  feel  to  be  an 
unanswerable  and  perfectly  satisfactory  account  of  the  present  state 
of  the  Irish  Church's  revenues,  which  has  indeed  set  the  question  at 
rest  for  ever.  In  conclusion,  let  us  acquaint  the  ignorant  states- 
men who  presume  to  talk  and  legislate  upon  this  subject  without  the 
primary  knowledge  which  they  might  glean  from  the  least  of  Pin- 
nock's  Catechisms,  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  existed  for  nearer 
1800  than  300  years;  that  the  church  reformed  herself  C whether 
rightly  or  wrongly)  at  the  period  of  the  reformation,  all  her  bishops, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  being  active  agents  in  the  effected  change ; 
that,  consequently,  the  most  preposterously  comical  ignorance  is  dis- 
played by  men  who  talk  of  the  Irish  Church  as  usurping  the  revenues 
of  the  Boorish  sect  in  Ireland ;  that  the  Irish  Church,  in  fine,  is 
maintained  by  the  state  in  the  possession  of  her  rights,  because  she  is 
the  Church,  and  so  ever  shall  be  maintained,  despite  the^fictions  of 
knavery  or  die  sneers  of  ignorant  folly.  Once  more  we  repeat  it,  the 
Archbishop's  Charge  is  doubly  welcome  to  us  at  this  moment,  and 
has  already  been  circulated  most  extensively.  One  word  more  on  the 
"  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Beview."  It  is  not  only  popish,  but  occa- 
sionally infidel  in  its  bearings.  Witness  the  article  on  "  Faust,"  in  the 
January  number.  That  popery  and  infidelity  go  together  we  have, 
indeed,  been  long  aware ;  but  we  were  scarcely  prepared  for  so  open  a 
manifestation  of  this  truth  in  the  pages  of  a  professed  Church  and 
Tory  periodical. 


Aet.  XXXI. — The  Novitiate,  or  a  Year  among  the  English  Je- 
suits. A  personal  Narrative  ;  roith  an  Essay  on  the  Constitu- 
tions, Sfc.  Src.  of  the  Jesuits.  By  Andrew  Steinmetz.  London: 
Smith  and  Elder. 

A  mors  remarkable  work  it  has  seldom  been  our  fortune  to  pe- 
ruse. We  hear  and  read  much  of  the  Quietism  and  Passive  Obe- 
dience inculcated  amongst  the  Jesuit  body  ;  but  here  we  become 
personal  spectators  of  these  principles  in  action.  The  theories 
which  have  excited  our  horror,  as  destructive  in  their  tendencies  of 
that  independent  personality,  and  that  light  of  the  soul,  reason,  which 
are  the  first  gifts  of  God  to  his  creatures,  are  here  embodied  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  we  behold  them  with  a  kind  of  awe-struck  wonder.  How 
terrible  is  this  utter  prostration,  this  self-annihilation  of  the  will ! 
this  resignation  of  manhood  for  the  passive  nature  of  a  machine  I 
Man  is  destined  here  to  subordinate  his  will  to  God,  it  is  true,  but 
not  with  the  adoration  of  soulless  slaves.  But  to  regard  this  question 
practically,  the  Jesuits,  as  tbey  now  exist  amongst  us,  are  a  most  ter- 
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rible  reality ;  a  reality  which  becomes  more  alarming  from  day  to 
day,  and  threatens  the  dissolution  of  all  our  social  ties.  We  speak 
advisedly.  What  is  to  become  of  society,  what  of  family  life,  if  the 
terrible  principles  of  false  asceticism  are  established  amongst  us  ? 
If  the  Church  be  severed  from  the  state,  and,  though  not  destroyed, 
(that  she  can  never  be ! )  be  oppressed  and  trodden  under  foot  of 
men ;  if  religion  be  driven  to  convents  and  hermitages ;  if,  above  all, 
the  best  and  noblest  and  greatest  amongst  us,  seduced  by  this  satanic 
system,  are  to  become  the  will-less  creatures  of  a  body  of  men,  who 
aspire  to  universal  dominion,  and  who  virtually  reject  all  the  first 
principles  of  morality  or  true  religion.  Mr.  Steinmetz,  who  has  com- 
posed the  work  before  us,  appears  to  be  a  most  remarkable  character. 
It  is  highly  important  to  observe  that  he  has  received  and  published 
the  most  flattering  testimonials  from  his  late  Jesuitic  superior,  as  to 
his  deportment  and  general  character  during  the  period  of  his 
novitiate.  He  may,  therefore,  be  received  as  an  unbiassed  witness. 
We  should  add,  that  he  appears  to  have  experienced  the  deepest 
religious  emotions  during  this  period;  to  have  been,  in  fine,  an 
.  ardent  believer ;  so  that  the  system  has,  perhaps,  never  obtained  a 
fairer  trial.  We  should  remark,  too,  that  Mr.  Steinmetz  eventually 
abandoned  his  Jesuitic  vocation,  not  from  feelings  of  ennui,  but 
from  his  profound  conviction  that  the  order  was  baleful,  and  not 
beneficial, — a  very  incarnation  of  grasping  worldly  selfishness.  Whe- 
ther he  is  still  a  Roman  Catholic  or  not,  we  are  left  from  this  book 
to  conjecture,  and  really  we  would  not  presume  to  offer  any  positive 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  One  thing  which  particularly  and  pain- 
fully struck  Mr.  Steinmetz  was,  the  total  absence  of  religious 
ardour  and  feeling  in  the  more  confirmed  Jesuits,  the  elder  and  su- 
perior members  of  the  order.  He  says,  speaking  of  one  called  "  the 
Minister,"  (p.  156.)  "  Of  all  the  Jesuits  whom  I  met  at  Stoney hurst, 
this  man  seemed  the  most  insincere.  I  never  heard  a  word  from 
his  lips  that  could  edify  or  inspire  devotion:  he  always  seemed 
tired  in  body  or  mind  of  something  that  was  never  to  be  disclosed. 
This  last  remark  may  apply  to  the  '  Fathers'  generally  ;  and  it  was 
to  me  a  matter  of  wonder  now  men  could  have  been  trained  as  I  was 
in  the  Novitiate,  and  yet  be  so  cold,  unimpassioned  on  the  most  vital 
topics  of  religion,  as  I  found  them ;  though  it  must  be  confessed 
they  brightened  considerably  on  all  occasions  when  the  af&irs  of  the 
society  were  discussed."  This  is  no  matter  of  wonder  to  us.  Such 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  false  asceticism.  The  mind  confined  to 
one  sphere,  after  a  period  perhaps  of  unnatural  exaltation,  sinks  usually 
into  an  utter  lethargy  with  regard  to  all  spiritual  matters,  accompanied 
by  a  general  worldliness  of  tone  and  feeling,  which  is  the  more  natu- 
ral in  the  Jesuits  from  the  various  worldly  and  even  sinful  means 
which  they  consider  themselves  justified  in  employing  in  order  to 
attain  a  presumed  spiritual  end.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  book 
will  assist  in  opening  the  eyes  of  our  legislature  to  the  dangerous  na- 
ture of  the  Jesuit  communities  residing  amongst  us ;  so  that  the  arm 
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of  the  law  may  be  held  suspended  over  them,  ready  to  fall  whenever 
their  misdeeds  shall  constitute  a  necessity  for  state  interference.  We 
repeat  it,  Mr.  Steinme^z's  book  is  most  valuable ;  earnest  and  truth- 
ful in  its  tone,  and  extremely  interesting  in  its  details.  We  wish  it 
an  extensive  circulation. 


Art.  XXXII.—  I.  The  Hope  of  the  World,  and  other  Poems.    By 
Charles  Mackay.     Bentley,  1840. 

2.     The  Salamandrine,  or  Love  and  Immortality.    By  Charles 
Mackay.     How  and  Parsons,  1842. 

3. — Legends  of  the  Isles ,  and  other  Poems.     Black  woods,  1845. 

Ws  have  already  introduced  Mr.  Charles  Mackay  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers ;  but  we  have  not  yet  given  that  degree  of  consider- 
ation to  his  works  which,  on  account  of  their  comparative  popularity, 
they  appear  to  merit.  In  all  cases  it  is  instructive  to  subject  po- 
pular appreciation  to  analysis,  in  order  to  investigate  and  under- 
stand its  elements.  It  is  simply  for  the  want  of  such  knowledge  that 
some  superior  authors  succeed  worse  than  their  inferior  brethren ; 
which,  in  regard  to  the  popular  mind,  is  a  great  loss  ;  for  how  much 
might  it  be  elevated  by  the  condescension  of  first-class  intellects  to 
its  wants  and  conditions.  What  then  is  the  state  of  mentality  to 
whioh  the  poems  before  us  appeal  ? 

"The  Hope  of  the  World,"  Mr.  Charles  Mackay's  first  long  poem, 
professed  to  be  a  study  in  the  school  of  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Rogers, 
and  Campbell.  Byron  was  successful,  owing  to  his  reverence  at  all 
times  for  that  school,  and  his  casting  his  earliest  poems  in  their  form 
of  strict  versification.  What  is  the  characteristic  of  this  school  ? 
The  possession  of  a  certain  artism.  To  what  is  called  poetic 
diction,  and  a  regulated  rhythm,  it  owes  its  popularity,  though 
in  its  humblest  form  the  public  here  recognises  the  hand  of  the 
artist.  This  is  poetry,  says  the  wise  and  "  simple,"  but  "  sensuous" 
as  well  as  " impassioned"  public;  for  here  are  its  attributes,  its 
externals,  its  dress,  its  measured  tread,  its  courtly  manner.  The 
presence  of  a  law,  in  a  certain  state  of  development,  is  manifest;  and 
wherever  this  is  made  to  be  felt,  there  art  has  commenced.  This 
the  public  first  appreciates  in  its  simply  sensuous  form, — the  uni- 
formity of  structure  and  a  legalized  mode  of  expression,  which,  after 
passing  awhile  for  the  model  of  a  good  style,  becomes  at  last  a  mere 
mannerism,  and  has  to  be  superseded  by  a  better  style.  Write  on 
the  subject  till  doomsday,  nothing  more  can  be  reasonably  made  of 
it  than  this.  It  is  accordingly  a  mark  of  good  sense,  and  shows  a 
tendency  to  artism,  for  a  modern  author  to  cast  his  earliest  efforts 
in  the  mould  of  the  school  alluded  to.  Its  first  step  is  safe ;  it  is 
the  first  of  the  ladder  of  ambition  :  he  has  commenced  humbly,  but 
surely,  and  is  likely  to  secure  every  other  step  to  which  he  may  advance 
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in  the  course  of  his  future  progress.     A  few  couplets  from  "  The 
Hope  of  the  World"  will  show  the  poet's  skill  :*- 

"  In  his  dark  room  the  lone  mechanic  stood, 
And  shaped  in  letters  the  obedient  wood, 
And  little  thought,  what  time  before  his  eyes 
He  smiling  saw  the  first  rude  types  arise, 
What  a  grand  engine  his  ingenuous  mind 
And  ready  hands  had  fashioned  for  his  kind : 
How  vast  the  art  he  doubting  had  begun, 
How  great  the  good  by  that  sole  action  done ! 
This  art  it  was,' next  to  the  peaceful  creed-, 
That  cheers  the  Christian  in  the  hour  of  need, 
That  aimed  the  direst  and  most  stunning  blow 
Against  the  heads  of  ignorance  and  woe  : 
Sear'd  by  its  light  old  Superstition  shook, 
And  hid  her  face  before  trie  printed  book." 

This  extract,  hrief  as  it  is,  has  the  advantage  of  not  only  show* 
ing  the  style,  but  the  spirit  of  the  poem.  The  author  hails  the 
u  developments"  which  (we  thank  the  apostate  for  teaching  us  that 
word)  in  these  latter  days  religion  and  philosophy  have  been  making, 
and  the  ameliorations  that  they  have  won  for  mankind.  In  spirit  the 
poem  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the  school  from  which  it  derived  its 
method.  The  lyric  pieces  attached  to  it  exhibit  a  sense  of  liberty,  and 
announce  its  approach.  Still  there  is  the  same  artism,  the  same  cau- 
tious correctness,  the  same  wish  to  be  safe  rather  than  triumphant ; 
but  there  is  also  a  fire  and  a  force  which  struggle  for  deliverance 
from  bondage.  The  bars  are  gloomy;  a  single  stroke  will  soon 
suffice  to  set  the  captive  free.  The  passion  of  some  portions 
amounts  indeed  to  Byronism;  the  general  tone,  however,  is 
that  of  James  Montgomery, — a  tone  of  feeling,  chastened  by  ele- 
gance of  expression.  Add  to  this,  a  tendency  to  reverie,  and  a 
submission  to  passing  influences,  and  we  have  a  mind  which, 
both  in  its  active  and  passive  qualities,  bears  promise  of  receiving 
from  and  giving  to  the  age  both  the  form  and  pressure  of  its 

Srevailing  spirit.  This  promise  was  more  than  fulfilled  in  Mr. 
fackay's  next  production,  "The  Salamandrine,  or  Love  and 
Immortality."  He  had  here  delivered  himself  entirely  from  the 
shackles  and  monotony  of  the  heroic  couplet ;  and  taking  Southey, 
Coleridge,  and  Shelley  for  his  models,  contrived  a  form  of  stanza 
easy  in  its  flow,  various  in  its  measure,  and  musical  in  its  general 
intonation  and  effect.  If  Mr.  Mackay's  previous  verses  had  wit- 
nessed the  possession  of  feeling  and  taste,  this  production  claimed  for 
him  that  of  fancy.  Its  themes  are  none  other  than  the  highest,— 
love  and  immortality  contemplated  by  the  theoretic  faculty  as  fan- 
tastic speculations,  and  embodied  in  faery  fiction.  How  much  are 
we  indebted  to  the  Rosicrucians  and  the  mystical  writers  for  the 
incarnating  tendencies  of  their  minds  and  the  individuality  of  their 
conceptions.  They  literally  opened  up  new  worlds  to  the  poet  and 
sage,  to  the  Abbe  de  Villars,  to  our  own  Pope,  and  to  the  German 
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author  of  "Undine."  A  new  mythology  was  thus  created,  the 
poetic  development  of  which  is  not  yet  completed,  deeper  in  feeling 
and  as  graceful  in  form  as  the  Greek  became  in  the  hands  of  its 
dramatists  and  rhapsodists.  Mr.  Maokay*s  is  a  beautiful  conception : 
a  fire-spirit,  created  to  live  a  thousand  years,  enamoured  of  a  mortal, 
and  by  her  love  purchasing  both  her  early  death  and  her  lasting 
immortality.  The  very  opposite  idea  inspired  Milton  when  he 
ascribed  to  his  Adam  a  conscious  self-sacrifice  in  sharing  Eve's 
transgression,— consenting  rather  to  fall  and  die  with  her,  than  live, 
even  though  sinless,  without  her.  This  supremacy  of  love,  essential 
and  substantive,  to  which  immortality  is  but  an  adjunct,  to  be 
returned  or  lost  according  to  the  observance  of  certain  obligations, 
yet  so  identified  with  the  being  that  if  the  attribute  be  lost,  the  being 
is,  shall  we  say,  also  lost?  Oh,  no !  But  the  immortal  becomes 
mortal ;  that  which  was  immutable  is  now  subject  to  change ;  it  is 
no  longer  as  unalterable  in  its  form  as  it  must  always  be  unending 
in  its  substance.  This  is  the  extent  of  the  penalty.  That  which 
once  enjoyed  the  immunities  of  the  spirit,  has  now  become  liable  to 
the  conditions  of  matter.  This  was  some  time  a  mystery ;  but  we 
now  recognise  the  distinction  between  the  eternity  of  the  spirit  and 
the  immortality  of  the  form,  as  soul,—- or  its  mortality  as  body* 
This,  by  the  way,  is  an  affirmation  of  deep  import  to  him  who  can 
penetrate  a  principle ;  folly  to  all  but  the  wise.  We  must  proceed. 
The  hero  of  Mr.  Mackay's  story,  Sir  Gilbert,  is  faithless  to  the  Sala- 
mandrine,  and  indeed  weds  a  mortal  Rosaline ;  has  preferred,  in  fact, 
substantial  flesh  and  blood  to  an  airy  spirit  compact  of  fire.  She 
visits  him,  however,  after  the  bridal,  in  the  midst  of  the  guests,  and 
looking  into  his  soul,  departs,  secure  of  her  spell, — he  perforce  fol- 
lowing her  to  the  forest  glade. 

"  '  Listen  1 '  said  she,  in  mournful  tone, 

'  And  learn  my  secret  ere  we  part  j 
I've  brought  thee  to  the  wilds  alone, 

That  I  may  shew  thee  all  my  heart. 
Behold  a  maid  of  heavenly  birth, 

Formed  of  the  eternal  fires  that  shine 

To  light  and  warm  this  world  of  thine ; 
And  not,  as  thou,  of  grovelling  earth, 

But  of  an  essence  more  divine. 
Greater  than  thou,  O  son  of  clay ! 
A  thousand  years  shall  pass  away, 
And  never  witness  our  decay ; 
But  yet,— oh,  less  than  thou — 

Immeasurably  less! 
Our  mortal  souls  roust  fade  at  last 
Into  eternal  nothingness  1 

For  this,  through  many  a  year, 
We  shed  the  bitter  tear; 
For  this, — unutterable  woe ! 
Our  tears  will  never  cease  to  How. 
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And  yet, — O  mortal  man ! 
Whose  days  are  as  a  span, 

Not  hopeless  all  are  we ; 
Love  can  bestow 
A  solace  for  our  woe, 

And  give  us  immortality ! 

If  from  a  human  heart  we  win 

A  love  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, — 

A  love  for  ever  kind  and  pure, — 

A  love  to  suffer  and  endure, — 

Unalterably  firm  and  great 

Amid  the  angry  storms  of  fate, — 

For  ever  young,  for  ever  new, 

For  ever  passionate  and  true  ; 

This  gained,— all  woe  is  past— all  joy  begun— 

Heaven  is  our  hope, — Eternity  is  won ! 

The  doom  of  death  that  we  deplore 

lies  in  our  suffering  souls  no  more : 

We  share  the  threescore  years  and  ten, 

And  the  eternal  heaven  of  men ! 

I  thought  my  love  the  beam  divine 
That  was  to  lead  from  this  despair ; 

And  how  I  trusted— how  I  loved— 
O  Gilbert !  let  thine  heart  declare! '  " 
Of  this  expectation  she  has  been  disappointed.  This  is  the  idea: 
—now  for  the  denouement.  The  whole  race  of  Salamandrines  com- 
bine to  avenge  their  sister's  wrongs  ;  but  Amethysta  (such  is  the  fiery 
heroine's  name)  saves  her  faithless  lover  from  death  hy  her  timely  in- 
tercession. Nevertheless,  his  brow  is  branded  with  their  vengeance, 
and  he  bears  a  madness  in  his  brain. 

"  A  pang  through  all  his  frame  he  felt, 
As  if  his  very  bones  would  melt ; 
His  auburn  hair  turned  silvery  gray, 
His  flesh  had  shrivelled  and  shrunk  away ; 
His  youthful  strength  began  to  droop, 
His  limbs  to  fall,  his  back  to  stoop. 
Oh,  it  was  painful  to  behold, 
How  a  minute  made  the  young  man  old/' 

Thus  disguised  by  premature  old  age,  Gilbert  returns  to  his  halls, 
but  his  parents  and  bnde  reject  him  as  a  demented  stranger.  Exiled 
from  human  kind,  he  is  nigh  falling  a  prey  to  the  famishing  wolves, 
but  is  delivered  from  their  fury  by  an  old  beldam,  whose  gaunt  and 
haggard  looks  might  frighten  even  the  fiends,  without  the  flaming 
brand  she  wielded  with  so  much  energy  against  the  furious  pack. 
Who  sees  not  in  that  ancient  hag  the  doomed  Amethysta,  suffering 
for  her  intercession,  and  still  continuing  to  guard  him  whom  she  has 
never  ceased  to  love?  In  return  for  her  kindness,  the  grateful  but 
wretched  man  gathers  wood  for  her  cavern  fire,  and  while  it  blazes 
up  she  talks  to  him  of  his  Amethysta.  For  Amethysta's  sake  he  thus 
labours  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  until  his  love  having 
heen  severely  proved,  the  last  triumph  awaits  both.     They  recover 
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their  youth, — are  happy,  as  mere  human  creatures;  and  the  fair 
spirit,  by  abridging  the  term  of  her  mortal  life,  wins  immortality 
for  her  soul. 

The  idea  of  this  poem  arrests  not  the  imagination  with  its  sub- 
limity, yet  attracts  the  fancy  with  its  grace  and  beauty.  Its  meaning 
is  certainly  a  secondary  one ;  arbitrary,  perhaps,  and  capricious ;  but 
whatever  it  may  lack  in  philosophical  principle,  it  wins  in  moral  sen- 
timent. Love,  by  dying,  purchases  immortality, — by  forfeiting  a 
thousand  years  of  temporal  existence,  winning  an  unchanging  des- 
tiny. There  is  in  this,  we  say,  a  sentiment  that  commands  moral 
sympathy.  The  story,  besides,  is  well  told ;  the  diction  is  transparent ; 
there  are  even  some  touches  which  are  exquisite,  entire  stanzas  full 
of  beauty,  and  now  and  then  lines  of  uncommon  sweetness.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  "  The  Salamandrine  "  justified  Mr.  Mackay' b  claims 
as  a  poet,  and  established  his  reputation. 

We  are  doubtful  whether  that  reputation  has  been  much  advanced 
by  his  late  work,  the  "  Legends  of  the  Isles ; "  yet  there  is  a  mani- 
fest improvement.  His  muse  has  gained  in  vigour  as  in  years :  there 
is  a  sterner  appreciation  of  the  beautiful ;  there  is  a  yearning  for,  if 
not  altogether  an  attainment  of  the  sublime.  The  "  Sea  King's 
Burial"  appeals  to  the  imagination,  and  the  "Death  of  Pan"  is  a 
strain  of  high  mood  indeed.  We  have  here  an  extension  of  sympa- 
thy to  a  larger  class  of  subjects,  a  perception  of  the  truth  in  a  greater 
variety  of  forms,  and  an  aspiration  for  detecting  the  universal  in 
whatever  is  contemplated,  however  local  and  partial  in  itself.  Mr. 
Mackay,  indeed,  delights  to  deal  in  elementary  feelings ;  but,  never- 
theless, he  is  always  objective.  There  is  scarcely  any  modern  poetry 
which  is  so  little  subjective  as  his.  It  is  owing  to  this  object iveness, 
that  Mr.  Mackay's  poetry  is  intelligible  in  its  expression,  easy  in  its 
flow,  and  pleasing  in  its  general  impulse.  Hence  its  popularity. 
Having  thus  won  the  ear  of  the  public,  we  hope  that  Mr.  Mackay 
may  induce  it  to  listen  to  loftier  and  deeper  inspirations.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  muse  has  begun  to  teach  him  such.  But  there  is  one 
charm  which  will  always  secure  him  attention,— we  allude  to  his  pub- 
lic spirit.  He  feels  deeply  the  wrongs  of  his  kind,  he  feels  for  the 
poor  and  afflicted,  and  gives  to  the  inarticulate  crowd  a  voice  for 
the  utterance  of  its  woes  and  wants.  In  some  of  the  verses  which  he 
has  lately  contributed  to  the  columns  of  the  "Daily  News,"  there  is 
an  intense  reality  which  befits  and  bespeaks  the  popular  advocate. 
These  political  effusions  have  of  course  more  eloquence  than  poetry; 
but  then  the  political  in  them  is  precisely  the  poetical  also.  We 
have  poets  of  more  ambition,  more  depth, — some  whose  imagina- 
tions delight  in  mystical  heights ;  we  have  poets  more  obscure  and 
abstruse,  and  claiming  these  qualities  as  merits ;  but  we  have  had  of 
late  years  few  poets  who  have  proceeded  more  judiciously  and  success- 
fully in  their  career  than  Mr.  Mackay.  Beginning,  like  the  lark,  mo- 
destly and  near  the  ground,  he  has  forsaken  his  nest  with  humility, 
tuned  his  voice  with  diligence,  and  tried  his  wings  with  caution, 
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before  venturing  on  higher  flights.  He  is  now  singing  in  mid  air ; 
and  will,  with  proper  encouragement,  in  his  future  efforts  be  found 
approximating  still  higher  to  the  "  heaven  gates,"  where,  at  the  cul- 
minating point,  the  poet's  voice  blends  with  the  harmony  of  the 
universe,  and  is  lost  amid  the  music  of  the  spheres. 


Art.  XXXIII.— A  Display  of  Heraldry.    By  William  Newton. 
London:  Pickering,  1846. 

This  is,  in  truth,  a  work  on  which  the  author  has  bestowed  the  toil  of 
many  a  year.  To  us  we  frankly  own  it  is  the  most  interesting,  be- 
cause the  simplest  and  most  readable  of  any  work  that  we  have  seen 
of  this  class.  It  commences  with  an  account  of  the  shields  borne  by 
different  nations,  and  then  passes  to  the  feudal  system,  and  the  em- 
blems of  that  interesting  period.  The  tints  in  heraldry  are  next 
given,  and  then  follow  the  honourable  ordinaries,  the  chief,  the  pale, 
bend,  chevron,  &c.  The  divisions  of  the  shield  follow,  with  the  ac- 
cidents of  arms.  The  sub-ordinaries  succeed :  lozenges,  escutcheons, 
and  frets,  stripes,  and  checkers,  and  the  varied  combinations  of  the 
ordinaries  ;  animals  and  their  disjointed  members,  the  fabulous  ani- 
mals of  heraldry,  for  it  has  a  creation  of  its  own ;  devices  from  the 
various  objects  in  nature,  trees,  stars,  &c.  The  fraternities  of  knight- 
hood succeed ;  and  on  the  Crusades  we  have  some  most  interesting 
chapters.     We  give  a  slight  extract : — 

"Returning  to  legendary  tales  connected  with  the  Crusades,  which  hare 
given  occasion  to  the  assumption  of  so  many  heraldic  devices,  we  find  it  re- 
corded that  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  (of  whom  we  have  spoken),  whilst  reconnoi- 
tring the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  was  directed  by  a  vision  to  bend  his  bow,  when, 
as  an  assurance  of  promised  victory  over  the  enemy,  his  arrow  at  one  flight 
pierced  three  eagles  perched  upon  King  David's  wall.  This  event  was  recorded 
in  the  armorial  device,  Or,  on  a  bend  gules,  three  allerions  (small  eagles)  argent, 
— which  has  subsequently  been  borne  as  the  arms  of  his  descendants  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine,  and  was  quartered  among  the  achievements  of  the  old 
Royal  Family  of  France.* 

Arms  derived  from  service  and  dependence  form  an  interesting 
chapter.     We  give  an  extract  under  this  head  :— 

"  Gules,  three  covered  cups  or,  appertains  to  the  noble  and  ancient  family 
of  Butler,  Earls  of  Ormond.  The  device  of  this  coat-armour  of  official  origin 
has  descended  to  various  branches  of  the  family  of  Butler  spread  over 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  somewhat  varied  as  to  the  colouring 
and  position  of  the  cups.  This  family  is  said  to  have  descended  from  the  old 
Counts  of  Brienne,  in  Normandy,  who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  bore  for  their  arms  Or,  a  chief  indented  azure.  Theobald,  a  descen- 
dant of  this  family,  attended  King  Henry  II.  in  Ireland,  and  having  performed 
good  services  there,  received  large  possessions,  with  the  honour  of  being  heredi- 
tary chief  butler  to  the  king  and  his  successors,  and  to  present  the  first  cup  of 
wine  at  their  coronations,  from  which  circumstance  the  device,  three  covered 
cups,  was  assumed."  (p.  247.) 
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Arms  acquired  from  military  duties,  and  those  derived  from 
arts,  manufactures,  and  husbandry,  follow.  A  chapter  on  Tour- 
naments will  be  read  with  much  interest,  as  also  the  distinctions  of 
nobility,  knighthood,  foreign  and  domestic.  We  regret  very 
much  that  the  chapter  on  "  Surnames  "  has  not  been  more  extended ; 
the  writer  evidently  possesses  the  means  of  doing  so,  and  will  in 
future  editions,  we  trust,  amplify  it.  The  marks  of  cadency  or 
descent  are  clearly  explained.     We  give  an  illustration  :— 

"  The  crescent  borne  upon  the  arms  of  the  noble  family  of  Cecil,  shows  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  be  a  descendant  of  a  second  son;  whilst  the  arms  of 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter  exhibit  no  mark  of  cadency,  that  family  being  the 
elder  branch. 

u  The  Earl  of  Jersey  is  descended  from  a  second  son  of  the  house  of  Villiers, 
and  bears  the  arms,  *ith  a  crescent  for  difference.  The  like  may  be  observed 
in  the  arms  of  several  of  the  nobility,  in  which  the  crescent  is  made  permanent, 
to  show  their  descent  from  second  sons  of  ancient  families* 

"  The  arms  of  the  ancient  family  of  Bertie,  Duke  of  Ancaster,  was,  Argent, 
three  battering  rams  barways,  azure.  The  Earl  of  Abingdon,  descended  from  a 
famous  branch  of  the  Berties,  bears  the  same  arms,  with  a  permanent  annulet  in 
the  middle  chief  of  the  escutcheon,  as  a  mark  of  difference,  denoting  his  branch 
to  be  from  the  fifth  House." 

Our  readers  are  instructed,  at  p.  374,  in  the  art  and  mystery 
of  drawing  a  pedigree,  with  all  the  requisite  degrees  of  cadency. 
Under  the  head  of  "  Augmentations  on  Chiefs  for  Particular  Ser- 
vices," we  read— 

"  In  the  instance  of  the  noble  house  of  Manners,  Duke  of  Rutland,  whose 
early  ancestors  bore  for  their  arms,  Or,  two  bars  azure,  and  a  chief  gules,  an 
augmentation  was  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Thomas  Manners  on  his  being 
created  Earl  of  Rutland,  viz.  Upon  a  chief  quarterly,  1st  and  4th  azure,  two 
fleurs-de-lis  of  France,  and  2nd  and  3rd  gules  a  lion  of  England.  This  aug- 
mentation was  in  consequence  of  the  Earl  having  descended,  by  the  mother's 
side,  from  Anne,  sister  to  Edward  the  Fourth/' 

Arms  of  cities,  companies,  mock  armoury,  follow ;  and  an  excel- 
lent chapter  on  devices  inconsistent  with  heraldic  art,  concludes 
this  work,  which,  as  an  historical  guide,  is  no  mean  aid  to  a  student. 
The  rebus  and  the  hieroglyphic,  practised  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  present  College  of  Arms,  are  severely  censured  by  this  true  and 
gentle  disciple  of  (ruillim.  The  following  anecdote,  if  it  display 
small  heraldry  on  the  part  of  the  College,  exhibits  much  ingenuity : 

"  A  wealthy  tradesman  of  London,  named  Bowles,  in  ascending  the  ladder 
of  civic  honours,  found  it  necessary  in  his  official  movements  to  display  armo- 
rial insignia,  which,  upon  application  to  the  learned  authorities,  was  found  to 
consist  of  Azure,  three  chargers  or  bowls  or,  and  in  each  a  boar's  head  erect 
argent,  which,  says  Guillim,  *  was  the  coat  of  that  truly  noble  gentleman  Sir 
John  Bowles,  of  Scampton,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  who  was  the  son  of  Sir 
George  Bowles,  knight,  descended  from  Alane  de  Swinshead,  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Bowles  Hall,  in  Swinshead,  and  from  thence  these  arms  and  progeny 
so  surnamed.'  The  boars'  heads  and  the  goblets,  however,  it  was  thought  might 
be  taken  to  be  a  sarcastic  reflection  upon  the  citizens,  in  allusion  to  the  civic 
proverb,  that '  eating  and  drinking  is  the  way  to  preferment'     It  was  therefore 
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resolved  to  petition  the  heralds  for  a  new  coat,  which  hint  the  College  most 
graciously  acceded  to,  and  our  worthy  cit  was  presented  with  the  noble  heraldic 
device, — a  bee  and  three  owls,  as  the  arms  of  Bowles."    (p.  414.) 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Newton  for  having  given  us  a  work  useful 
to  any  student  in  his  researches,  capable  of  illustrating  many  a  deed 
of  "  derring  do,"  embracing  an  amplitude  of  subject  that  is  as  fasci- 
nating as  it  is  instructive ;  and  while  every  possible  technicality  of 
the  noble  science  may  be  learnt  from  it,  the  progress  of  the  reader 
is  so  pleasant,  that  he  is  beguiled  into  study  almost  in  despite 
of  himself. 


Art.  XXXIV. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language.      By 
Captain  T.  Brown.     London  :  Simpkia  and  Marshall,  1845. 

The  study  of  our  own  Doric  dialect  is  now  so  popular,  that  we  anti- 
ticipate  this  little  work  will  be  well  received.  If  we  have  Ionic 
Lexicons,  Doric  Lexicons,  &c.  there  appears  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  less  familiar  with  the  sweetest  dialect  of  our  island,  one  in  which 
Scott  delighted  to  throw  the  exquisite  images  of  his  mind.  The 
Waverley  novels,  and  Scott  in  general,  Burns,  Hogg,  Allan,  Ramsay, 
and  many  of  our  ancient  ballads,  require  such  an  interpreter ;  and  it  is 
even  needed  for  the  proper  understanding  of  various  other  sources  of 
literary  investigation,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Halliweirs  Dictionary 
of  Archaisms.  It  will  no  doubt  remain  a  perpetual  accompaniment 
to  libraries  that  contain  such  productions. 
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A  Postscript  to  the  English  Church  not 
in  schism,  by  the  Key.  B.  Barton,  301 . 

A  few  wards  addressed  to  the  author  of 
the  Essay  on  the  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  by  an  Anglican 
priest,  301 ;  author  an  old  admirer  of 
Mr.  Newman ;  his  regret  at  his  apos- 
tacy,  338. 

Ariosto,  imitates  Boiardo ;  his  poem 
based  on  Boiardo,  357. 

Alexander,  Emperor,  his  conduct  to  the 
Poles,  395. 

Argun*,  neglect  of  captives  on  this 
island  by  Government,  434. 

Abdul  Samut  Khan,  his  villainy  exposed 
br  documents,  437. 

A  familiar  Treatise  on  Taxation,  &c., 
1846 ;  extract,  492. 

A  Discourse  of  matters  pertaining  to 
Religion,  by  Theodore  Parker ;  Uni- 
tarian in  view,  508. 

Archbishop  of  Armagh,  his  charge  ;  vin- 
dication of  the  Irish  Church,  526. 

Alison,  Dr.,  of  Edinburgh  ;  his  opinions 
opposed  to  Malthus  and  Chalmers ; 
his  evidence  before  the  Scotch  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners,  25. 

Arrowsmith,  Dr.,  his  evidence,  35. 

AU  Pasha,  his  repulse  from  Suli,  89. 

Addington,  Mr.,  accused  of  neglecting 
the  defence  of  the  nation,  113. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Railway  interest  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  by  William  F. 
Spackman,  198. 

AvelHno,  Carlo,  presides  over  the  Ar- 
chaeological section  of  the  Congress 
at  Naples,  246. 

A  Manual  of  Music,  263. 

Artist,  his  duty,  273. 


A  Letter  on  the  recent  Schisms  in  Scot- 
land, by  the  Rev.  R.  Montgomery, 
281 ;  extracts,  285,  286. 

America,  its  Realities  and  Resources,  by 
F.  Wyse,  Esq.,  288 ;  extracts,  290, 
291,  293,  294  ;  democratic  character 
of  the  United  States,  292 ;  low  cha- 
racter of  the  legal  tribunals,  293. 

An  Essay  on  the  Deyelopement  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  by  J.  H.  Newman ; 
extracts  from  this  work,  301,  303, 
305,  307,  310,  311,  318,  320,  321, 
324,  326,  327,  329,  330,  334. 

A  Review  of  Mr.  Newman's  Essay  on 
the  Developement  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine ;  author  demands,  if  Romish 
Church  so  self-contradictory  to  the 
deyelopement  of  Christianity,  what 
Christianity  is,  337. 

B. 

BUI  for  the  improvement  of  the  Sewer- 
age and  Drainage  of  Towns  and  po- 
pulous Districts,  July  25,  1845,  1. 

Brown,  Sir  Thomas,  quotation  from  his 
works,  14. 

Baker,  Mr.,  of  Leeds,  his  report  on  sa- 
natory state  of  Leeds,  20. 

Bom-Jim,  his  revolt,  68. 

Bosaaris  Nota,  besieged  in  Distomos  by 
Omir  Pasha. 

Bells  and  Pomegranates,  No.  vii. ;  Dra- 
matic Romances  by  R.  Browning, 
London,  141. 

Browning,  Robert,  162 ;  the  most  intel- 
lectual poet  of  his  day ;  singular  in 
the  treatment  of  his  matter ;  some- 
what obscure ;  extracts,  154-155. 

Banking  Almanack ;  extract,  206. 

Beaufort,  Miss,  her  account  of  the 
round  towers,  212. 
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Blanco  White,  his  assertion  that  a  man 
becomes  an  infidel  in  his  change  from 
Popery  to  a  truer  principle,  323. 

Boiardo,  contrast  of  his  poem,  the  "  Or- 
lando Innamorato,"  with  the  "Orlando 
Furioso,"  357. 

Brougham,  Lord,  his  remarks  on  Dr. 
Johnson,  444-445  ;  his  remarks  on 
Benthamism,  449 ;  abandons  that 
party,  450 ;  life  of  Lavoisier,  451 ; 
his  opinion  of  him,  456 ;  life  of  Gib- 
bon, 456 ;  censures  Gibbon's  account 
of  Cyprian  ;  his  lives  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  D'Alembert,  462. 

Ballad  Romances,  by  R.  H.  Home,  497. 


Cambrensis  Eversus,  his  theory  on  the 
round  towers. 

Capital  Punishments  unsanctioned  by 
the  Gospel,  and  unnecessary  in  a 
Christian  state,  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Christmas;  extracts,  231,  232,  233; 
ingenious  theory,  but  opposed  to  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Scripture, 
235 ;  a  work  that  cannot  but  advan- 
tage the  Rev.  H.  Christmas,  as  phi- 
lanthropist, scholar,  and  divine,  236. 

Correspondence  from  Naples,  243. 

Congress,  seventh  scientific  congress  of 
Italy,  244. 

Canino,  Prince,  attends  the  congress  at 
Naples ;  presides  over  the  Zoological 
section,  245. 

Clerical  Promotion  uncertain,  and  ap- 
parently capricious  in  diocese  of  Lon- 
don, 256. 

Canova  disguises  himself  to  hear  cri- 
tiques on  his  statue,  274. 

Code  of  Canons  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Scotland,  281. 

Czartoriski,  Prince  Adam,  considered 
as  the  representative  of  the  Royal  Ja- 
gellon  dynasty,  406 ;  summary  of  his 
character,  409,  and  high  opinion  en- 
tertained of  him  by  the  Poles,  411 ; 
his  sacrifices  for  the  Polish  cause,  413. 

Cavendish  discovers  the  nitric  acid,  454. 

Corn- Law,  acts  connected  with  this 
question,  480;  analysis  of  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this 
question,  482. 

Court  Intrigues,  by  W.  Peake,  Esq.,  a 
translation  from  Alfred  de  Yigny's 
"  Cinq  Mars,"  526. 

Council  of  Health,  Bill  for  regulating 
the  Profession  of  Physic  and  Sur- 
gery, 28th  July,  1845,  1. 


Chadunck,  his  opinions  on  churchyards, % 

Cornells  de  Salubriti  of  France,  11. 

Ceely,  Mr.,  his  remarks  on  medical  re- 
lief, 30. 

Club  Practice,  34. 

Costa  Cabral,  his  administration,  69. 

Coimbra,  description  of  this  university, 
70. 

Cochrane,  Lord,  takes  the  command  of 
the  Greek  naval  expedition,  106 ;  op- 
poses Karaiskakis. 

Church,  General,  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Greek  army,  106  ;  sup- 
ports the  opinion  of  Karaiskakis,  107. 

Carlyle,  Mr.,  his  remarks  on  the  poor, 
137 ;  his  ignorance  of  classical  Latin- 
ity,  166  ;  description  of  the  letters  of 
Cromwell,  167 ;  remarks  on  the  death 
warrant  of  Charles,  171 ;  shameful 
aspersion  of  the  memory  of  King 
Charles,  172  ;  his  remark  on  Ma- 
homet, 474. 

Coleridge,  his  supposed  discovery  of  the 
atmospheric  railway,  142 ;  his  defini- 
tion of  one  essential  of  true  develope- 
ment  of  Christianity,  337. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  Letters  and  Speeches, 
with  Elucidations,  by  T.  Carlyle, 
1845, 164 ;  descent  of  Oliver,  165  ;  his 
admission  to  Sydney  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 166;  married  in  Cripplegate 
church,  166 ;  member  for  Hunting- 
don, 167  ;  letter  written  by  him  after 
the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  168 ;  let- 
ter to  the  governor  of  Farringdon, 
169  ;  ditto  after  the  storm  of  Bristol, 
170 ;  to  Hammond,  170 ;  dissolution 
of  his  first  protectorate  parliament, 
173 ;  far  more  absolute  than  Charles, 
174;  excludes  arbitrarily  100  mem- 
bers from  the  new  parliament ;  anx- 
ious to  be  king,  175 ;  but  fearful  of 
consequences ;  dissolves  three  parlia- 
ments in  as  many  years ;  his  death, 
176. 

D. 

Drugs,  deleterious .  character  of  those 
generally  sold. 

Dundonald,  Earl  of,  remarks  on  Naval 
Defence,  114. 

Disraeli*  Mr.,  his  remarks  on  the  exe- 
cution of  King  Charles,  135 ;  advo- 
cates the  protectionists'  cause,  482; 
his  "  Contarini  Fleming,"  and  "  Al- 
roy,"  522. 

Dante,  his  supposed  discovery  of  the 
southern  cross,  142 ;  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt's  remarks  on  the  "  Divine  Co- 
medy," 340 ;  on  the  magnificent  ima- 
ges of  this  writer,  342. 
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Die  Zigeuner  in  Europa  und  Asien,  "  the 
Gipsies  in  Europe  and  Asia,"  by  Dr. 
Pott,  1844,  178 ;  various  names  given 
to  them,  179 ;  various  writers  on 
them,  179 ;  their  jargon  called  "Bar- 
len"  and  "  Rothwekch,"  181;  num- 
ber in  Russia  1,427,689, 184 ;  various 
tribes,  185 ;  dialects  of  the  language, 
185  ;  their  three  appellations,  186 ; 
various  names  in  different  nations, 
187 ;  peculiarities  of  the  language, 
188 ;  their  Asiatic  appellations,  189 ; 
their  surnames,  189  ;  their  names  for 
money  and  different  nations,  190  ; 
extent  of  the  race,  191 ;  population 
in  various  parts,  192 ;  period  of  their 
arrival  in  Europe  not  known,  193, 
their  language  a  dialect  of  North- 
western India,  195;  their  religion, 
196. 

D' Alton,  theory  of  the  round  towers, 
212. 

Despotism  of  Russia  and  democracy  of 
America  attended  with  the  same  re- 
sults, 296. 

Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language, 
by  Captain  T.  Brown,  536. 

E. 

Eclair,  destructive  fever  on  board  this 
vessel  ought  to  suggest  alterations  of 
the  quarantine  laws,  14. 

Ernest,  or  Political  Regeneration,  (un- 
published,) 141 ;  extracts,  144,  145 ; 
radical  character  of  this  work ;  op- 
posed to  existing  system,  145. 

Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland, 
by  George  Petrie,  1845,  211. 

Eastern  Europe  and  the  Emperor  Ni- 
cholas, by  the  author  of  the  "  Revela- 
tions of  Russia,"  1846,  367 ;  remark- 
able talent  of  this  writer  in  description 
of  the  Slavonian  nations ;  extracts, 
375,  393,  395,  402,  405 ;  retracts  his 
censure  of  Prince  Cxartoriski,  407, 
409. 

Ephrem  Syrus,  notice  of  him,  421. 

Early  French  Poets,  by  Rev.  H.  F. 
Cary,  507. 

F. 

Forbes,  Dr.,  his  article  on  medical  re- 
form, 30. 

Fagueer  buries  himself  alive,  512. 

Fairy  Thorn,  a  ballad,  54. 

Fabvier,  Colonel,  his  disagreement  with 
Karaiskakis,  104. 

Fox,  Mr.  censure  of  his  conduct,  125. 


Firdusi,  his  account  of  the  gipsies,  194. 

Forest  and  Game- Law  Tales,  by  H. 
Martineau,  1845  ;  anti-game-law  of 
the  time  of  Canute,  240  ;  forest-law 
of  the  Normans,  240. 

Freschi  attends  the  congress  at  Naples, 
245. 

Ferdinand,  Emperor  of  Austria,  his  bru- 
tal conduct  to  the  Poles;  promoter 
of  their  massacre,  417 ;  his  extreme 
ugliness,  418. 

Foreign  Office,  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Wolff,  430  ;  their  neglect,  433. 

Fourcroy,  his  shameful  conduct  to  La- 
voisier, 456. 

G. 

Guy,  W.  A.  (M.B.),  his  essay,  12. 

George  the  Third,  pious  character  of 
this  king,  126. 

George  the  Fourth,  condemnation  of 
this  monarch,  126  ;  bad  influence  of 
Fox  upon  him. 

Githa  of  the  Forest,  by  the  author  of 
"  Lord  Dacre  of  Gilsland,"  a  Danish 
tale,  240. 

Gagern,  Baron,  his  remarks  on  the  par- 
tition of  Poland,  419. 

Ghengis  Khan,  said  to  have  been  born 
of  the  sun,  420. 

Gibbon,  Life,  by  Lord  Brougham,  456  ; 
his  education  ;  works ;  return  to  Par- 
liament ;  his  interview  with  Fox  ; 
his  description  of  him,  460 ;  his  in- 
disposition and  death,  461 ;  his  epi- 
taph by  Parr,  461 ;  unfair  character 
of  his  history,  462  ;  its  indelicacy, 
462. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  father  of  the  Minister, 
submits  a  correspondence  to  his  son 
and  Sir  R.  Peel,  487. 

Grossi,  his  "  Marco  Visconti,"  517. 

H. 

Health  and  Sickness  of  Town  Popula- 
tions. Commissioners  for  this  object 
— their  duties,  5. 

Becker,  his  epidemics  of  the  middle 
ages  ;  quotations  from  him,  14. 

Howard,  Dr.  Baron,  his  sanatory  report 
from  Manchester,  20. 

History  of  Suli  and  Parga,  written  by 
Vuk  Pso  Psxe  La,  Adka,  1815;  Nie- 
buhr's  commendation  of  this  work, 
87  ;  extracts,  88-93,  107. 

Harbourt  of  Refuge,  propriety  of  creat- 
ing them,  114. 

History  of  the  age  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  118; 
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extracts,  119—126  ;  high  character  of 
this  work,  121. 

History  of  Civilisation,  by  W.  A.  Mac- 
Kinnon, Esq.,  M.P. ;  extracts,  862, 
363,  365 ;  definition  of  civilisation, 
362  ;  analysis  of  the  work,  364. 

Home,  R.  H.,  character  of  his  poetry  ; 
extracts  from  his  Ballad  Romances, 
498. 

Historical  views  of  the  literature  of  the 
8outh  of  Europe,  by  Sixnond  de  Sis- 
mondi ;  description  of  Arabic  litera- 
ture ;  Troubadours  and  Trouveres ; 
Italian  literature  ;  Spanish  literature ; 
Portuguese  literature ;  extract,  516. 

Humbug,  an  illiberal  satire,  by  a  bigot ; 
extracts,  524. 

HalliweU,  his  dictionary  of  archaisms, 
536. 

J. 

Jenks,  Dr.,  sanatory  report  from  Brigh- 
ton, 35. 

JomviUe,  Prince  de,  his  remarks  on 
three-deckers,  112.; 

Johnson,  Dr.  S.,  his  life,  441 ;  works, 
442. 

K. 

Karatassios,  theKlept,  causes  theThes- 
salian  expedition  to  miscarry,  100. 

Karaiskakis,  George,  sketch  of  him, 
101;  attempts  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Athens,  104  ;  his  heroic  death,  108. 

King  Renis  Daughter,  by  H.  Herts ; 
translated  by  Miss  Chapman;  plot, 
518  ;  extracts,  519, 520. 

L. 

Lewis,  Mr.  Cornewall,  evidence  before 
Lord  Ashley's  Committee,  27, 28,  29. 

Lincoln,  Lord,  his  Bill,  38. 

Lover,  Mr.  S.,  his  Irish  Lyrics,  57. 

Lusitanian  Sketches  of  the  Pen  and 
Pencil,  by  W.  H.  G.  Kingston,  Esq., 
68 ;  extracts,  70—75. 

Lays  and  Legends,  by  C.  Mackay,  141. 

Ludotphus,  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of 
the  Gipsies,  180;  extract,  181. 

Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel, 
from  the  Bishop  of  Edinborough,  283. 

Lynch  Law  generally  adopted  in  the 
United  States,  294. 

Les  Mysteres  de  la  Russie,  tableau  poli- 
tique et  moral  de  Y  Empire  Russe, 
par  M.  F.  Lacroix,  1845,  367 ;  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, 370. 

Lavoisier,  his  life  by  Lord  Brougham  ; 
discoveries,  452;  approximates  to  the 


discovery  of  Black  that  the  diamond 
is  pure  carbon,  453 ;  arrogates  to  him- 
self the  discoveries  of  Priestley,  453 ; 
ungenerous  to  Black,  455 ;  his  trea- 
tise on  the  Richesse  Territoriale  de 
France,  455;  executed  May  1794, 
455 ;  his  wife  marries  Count  Romford, 
457  ;  publishes  his  papers,  456. 

Letter  to  the  tenants  on  the  estate  of 
Aberarder,  163. 

Land,  its  value  not  .'diminished  by  re- 
peal of  corn  laws,  487. 

Lives  of  English  Poets,  from  Johnson 
to  Kirke  White,  by  the  late  Rev.  H. 
F.  Cary,  507. 

Leo  the  Tenth,  life  and  pontificate  of, 
byW.Roscoe;  character  of  this  Pope; 
his  opposition  to  Luther;  his  com- 
mission to  Tetxcl,  515. 

La  Motte  Fouqui,  his  magic  ring,  517. 

M. 

Moore,  Thomas,  his  Irish  Melodies,  60; 
splendidly  illustrated,  63 ;  his  theory 
of  the  round  towers,  212. 

Maclise,  Mr.,  his  illustrations  of  Moore's 
Melodies,  65. 

Military  Memoranda,  by  Colonel  Chris- 
topher Perravos,  of  Olympus,  in 
Thessaly,  Athens,  1836,  79 ;  extracts, 
84,  94,  97,  100,  102, 103,  105,  106. 

Moschos,  wife  of  Lambro  ZaveUas ;  her 
heroine  conduct,  90. 

Mackay,  Charles,  153 ;  character  of  his 
poetry ;  extract,  157,  158 ;  his  hope 
of  the  world  ;  extract,  530  ;  his  8ala- 
mandrine  plot  of  this  poem ;  extract, 
532  ;  his  legends  of  the  Isles,  533. 

My  Life,  a  poem ;  extracts,  223-228 ; 
a  work  of  great  beauty. 

Minervini,  Signor,  presents  a  paper  to 
the  Neapolitan  Congress  on  a  newly- 
discovered  vase,  248. 

Maundrelli  extract  from  this  writer,  257. 

Memoirs  of  the  early  Italian  Painters, 
by  Mrs.  Jameson,  263  ;  enumeration 
of  painters,  263 ;  German  artist,  cha- 
racter of,  271. 

Men  of  Letters,  of  the  time  of  George 
the  Third,  by  Lord  Brougham,  1846, 
440. 

Miles,  Philip,  Esq.,  M.P.,  undertakes 
the  cause  of  the  Protectionists,  479 ; 
joke  on  his  name,  480. 

Mackenzie,  Mrs.  Stuart,  her  plan  with 
tenants,  488. 

Meditations  and  Prayers,  selected  from 
the  "Way  of  Eternal  Life,"  in  order 
to  illustrate  and  explain  the  pictures, 
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by  Boetius  a  Bolwert,  for  the  same 
work.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  514. 

Miscellaneous  Works  of  Robert  Hall, 
with  Life,  by  Olynthus  Gregory ;  his 
erroneous  assertion  of  the  piety  of  the 
Dissenters ;  his  reviews,  517. 

Mazzei,  Madame,  her  astonishing  talent 
as  an  Improvisatrice,  516. 


N. 


Navy,  State  of  British  in  1804,  113. 

Neison,  F.  G.  B.  (F.L.S.),  his  Essay, 
12. 

Norfolk  Farmer,  his  remarks,  138. 

Newman,  Oliver ;  a  New  England  tale, 
with  other  poetical  remains,  by  the 
late  Robert  Southey,  236  ;  plot,  237 ; 
edited  by  Mr.  Hill,  238. 

Naples,  King  of,  his  treatment  of  the 
Congress,  244-246. 

Newman,  his  defection  from  the  Angli- 
can Church,  301 ;  asserts  that  history 
condemns  Protestantism,  305 ;  his  er- 
roneous definition  of  infallibility,  307 ; 
shameful  parallel  of  Popes  and  Apos- 
tles, 313  ;  his  view  of  developement 
opposed  to  Scripture,  317  ;  erroneous 
reasoning  on  the  Council  of  Uliberis, 
328 ;  his  wrong  inference  from  Atha- 
nasius,  329;  Jesuitry  of  his  mind, 
333 ;  his  weak  dialectics,  334 ;  erro- 
neous assertion  as  to  Ambrose  and 
Athanasius,  334 ;  his  remarks  on  the 
administering  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
335 ;  Communion  in  one  kind  refuted, 
335 ;  his  interpretation  of  Revela- 
tions, c.  12,  v.  1,  applying  the  passage 
to  the  Virgin ;  his  blasphemous  doc- 
trine of  a  fourth  person  in  the  Hy- 
postatic union,  336 ;  address  to  Mr. 
Newman  on  his  present  position,  338. 

Nicholas,  his  absolute  character,  374; 
his  distrust  and  suspicion  of  every 
one,  380. 

Napoleon,  his  neglect  to  proclaim  liberty 
to  the  Russian  serfs,  393. 

Neidhart,  General,  sets  a  price  on  the 
head  of  Shamyl,  417. 

Narrative  of  a  mission  to  Bokhara,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Wolff,  420 ;  extracts,  421 
—427,  Ac. 

Novitiate,  or  a  Year  among  the  English 
Jesuits,  by  A.  Steinmets.  Author's 
observations  on  the  Jesuits  from  per- 
sonal experience,  528. 

Newton,  William,  his  display  of  heraldry ; 
remarks  on  the  heraldic  terms ;  his 


derivation  of  arms ;  mock  armoury ; 
a  pleasing  work,  536. 


Orfila,  opinions  on  post-mortem  exami- 
nations, 9. 

Observations  on  the  present  state  of  our 
national  defences,  by  the  Lord  Vis- 
count Ranelagh,  109. 

Observations  on  the  improvement  of 
harbours  and  the  formation  of  road- 
steads, 109.  By  Commander  West- 
brook  ;  extracts,  114,  115. 

O'Connor,  Dr.,  his  theory  of  the  round 
towers,  212. 

Orioli  attends  the  Congress  of  Naples, 
244. 

Owen,  Professor,  presents  a  paper  to  the 
Neapolitan  Congress  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  Branchiopodi,  246. 

Over-population  and  its  remedy,  by  W. 
T.  Thornton  ;  evidences  of  over-po- 
pulation, 513  ;  remedies,  restricting 
marriage,  workhouse  separation  of 
sexes,  emigration,  allotments,  reduc- 
tion of  rents,  education  and  moral 
restraint ;  extracts,  514. 

O'Connell  opposes  education,  requires 
food  for  Ireland,  514. 

Orleans,  Maid  of,  Schiller,  517. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review,  popish 
in  feeling ;  occasionally  infidel,  527. 


P. 

Parent  DuchAtelet,  his  opinions  on 
post-mortem  examinations,  ix. 

Poor,  sick,  in  large  towns,  22. 

Plat/fair,  Dr.  Lyon,  his  report  on  Lan- 
cashire, 23. 

Portugal,  failure  of  the  wine  trade,  76 ; 
.mistaken  policy  of  Great  Britain  to 
this  country,  77. 

Pemevoe,  his  heroic  conduct,  96. 

Pitt,  Mr.,  condemns  the  naval  adminis- 
tration, 113. 

Poems,  by  Thomas  Powell,  London, 
1841 ;  extract  from  this  work,  159 — 
161. 

Puritanism,  erroneous  estimation  of  it, 
by  Mr.  Carlisle,  164. 

Petrie,  Mr.,  his  theory  of  the  round 
towers  as  structures  connected  with 
Christianity,  211. 

Pyne,  Rev.  T.,  his  plea  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment,  235. 

Poems  and  Pictures,  a  collection  of  bal- 
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lads,  songs,  and  other  poems,  illus- 
trated 1846,  239  ;  a  work  beautifully 
illustrated  aad  full  of  selections  from 
the  best  writers  and  original  compo- 
sition, 239. 

Puici  laughs  at  Dante,  347;  imitated 
by  Lord  Byron,  347  ;  title  of  his  work 
the  same  as  Dante's,  348 ;  analysis  of 
the  Morgante  Maggiore,  351. 

Pugatcheff,  a  Cossack,  attempts  to  li- 
berate the  serfs,  391. 

PoushMn,  the  Russian  poet,  his  illus- 
tration of  Romanoff  nationality,  400. 

Poland,  the  literary  leader  of  the  Slavo- 
nian nations,  402 ;  her  independence 
urged  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  403 ;  ty- 
ranny of  the  Czar  with  regard  to  this 
country,  404;  emigration  from  this 
country,  405 ;  heroic  conduct  of  Po- 
lish legions,  406  ;  proclamation  of 
her  independence  at  Cracow,  409; 
price  set  on  the  heads  of  the  Poles  by 
Austria,  414;  consequences  of  this 
brutal  act,  414. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  speech,  463 ;  moderate 
character  of  his  views,  465  ;  reduces 
the  customs  duties,  favours  free  trade, 
471 ;  opposes  the  views  of  the  Protec- 
tionists, 473 ;  repeals  duties  on  wool, 
linen,  and  cotton,  475 ;  reduces  duty 
on  silk,  475 ;  repeals  duty  on  corn, 
477 ;  extract  from  his  speech  on  the 
corn  laws,  478  ;  ditto,  27th  of  March, 
493 ;  the  poor  man's  minister,  494 ; 
his  expectation  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  excise  not  exactly  verified  by  re- 
turns, 495. 

Punjaub,  The,  being  a  brief  account  of 
the  country  of  the  Sikhs  ;  deri  ration 
of  this  word ;  description  of  the  coun- 
try ;  history  of  the  Sikhs,  509. 


Quarterly  Review,  espouses  the  Protec- 
tionist cause,  470 ;  its  opinions  quite 
obsolete,  475,  476 ;  erroneous  pro- 
phecy, 479  ;  ignorant  of  the  character 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  482 ;  ex- 
tract, 484 ;  contradicts  itself  in  its 
postscript,  495. 

Queen,  the,  her  Majesty's  private  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  491. 

R. 

Reports,  1st  and  2nd,  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  Enquiring  into  the  State 
of  Large  Towns  and  Populous  Dis- 
tricts, 1844  and  1845,  1. 


Report,  3rd,  from  Select  Committee  on 
Medical  Poor  Relief,  29th  of  July, 
1844,1. 

Rumsey,  Mr.,  his  Evidence  before  the 
Medical  Poor  Committee,  19,  35,  38. 

Royal  Free  Hospital,  character  of  this 
Institution,  22. 

Rutland,  the  Duke,  evidence,  34. 

Rhigas  Ferraios,  his  attempt  to  revo- 
lutionize Greece,  84  ;  his  death,  86. 

Ranelagh,  Lord,  his  observations  on  the 
defenceless  state  of  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  111. 

RoUin,  M.  Ledru,  139 ;  his  remarks. 

Railway  Speculation,  effect  of  it  on  the 
money-market,  202;  number  of  Rail- 
ways already  constructed  and  in  ope- 
ration, 204;  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested ;  effects  on  the  money  market ; 
will  afford  greater  employment  for  the 
labouring  classes  for  some  years,  207  ; 
impossible  to  check  them,  210. 

Round  Towers,  origin  and  rise,  211 ; 
theory  of  their  creation  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians unsound,  211;  intended  for 
belfries,  beacons,  and  watch-towers, 
211. 

Russia,  under  the  Autocrat  Nicholas 
the  First,  by  Ivan  Golovine,  a  Rus- 
sian subject,  1846 ;  author  banished 
from  Russia,  372 ;  extract  from  pre- 
face, 373;  his  account  of  Csardom, 
extract,  377  ;  bold  reply  of  a  name- 
sake of  the  author  to  Csar  Boris  Gu- 
danofi;  379  ;  extract,  381,  397. 

Runjeet  Sing,  son  of  Maha  Sing;  his 
history ;  his  celebrated  diamond  Koh- 
inoor  valued  at  a  million  sterling,  left 
by  him  to  the  High  Priest  at  Jager- 
naut ;  his  enormous  treasure ;  Suttee 
at  his  funeral ;  his  son  Kurruck  Sing 
succeeds  him ;  deposed  by  his  son, 
Noo-Nehal  Sing,  who  murders  his 
minister,  Cheyt  Sing;  killed  on  his 
elephant;  crown  offered  to  Shere 
Sing,  son  of  Runjeet,  510 ;  compelled 
to  retire  from  sovereignty ;  resumes 
his  pretensions ;  restored  and  commits 
great  excesses  ;  accepts  an  invitation 
of  Ajeet  Sing,  his  brother-in-law, 
who  shoots  him ;  this  latter  meets 
with  Dhyan  Sing,  late  Vizier  to  Run- 
jeet, disputes  with  him  and  murders 
him ;  puts  to  death  the  late  Mahara- 
jah's family ;  besieged  by  Heera  Sing 
and  killed,  511;  Dhuleep  Sing,  re- 
puted son  of  Runjeet,  appointed  Ma- 
harajah ;  opposed  by  his  uncle ;  two 
other  sons  of  Runjeet  oppose  him ; 
supported  by  Goolab  Sing,  brother  of 
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the  late  Viiier ;  uncle  and  nephew  be- 
come reconciled,  511;   but  Jowahir 

.  Sing  revolts  and  beheads  him ;  acts 
against  Gooiab  Sing ;  fails,  and  the 
Ranee  places  Gooiab  Sing  above  the 
Sirdars  ;  new  revolt  by  Peshora  Sing, 
who  is  murdered  ;  the  minister  of  the 
Ranee  fired  at  by  the  troops  and  kill- 
ed ;  the  Ranee  appoints  Lall  Sing  to 
be  Vizier,  who  induces  the  Sikhs  to 
cross  the  Sutlej,  512. 

Religio  Quotidiana,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
R.  Mant,  521. 


8. 


Sanitate,  Behorde,  of  Germany,  11. 

Smith,  Dr.  Southwood,  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  Health  of  Towns  Commis- 
sioners, 16,  38. 

ScotL  Dr.,  of  Liverpool,  remarks  on  the 
sick  poor,  33. 

Smith,  Mr.,  of  Southam,  his  plan  of  dis- 
pensaries, 36. 

Spirit  of  the  Nation,  43;  rough  un- 
finished poem,  47 ;  extracts,  48  ;  pla- 
giarism, 50. 

Sydney  Smithy  his  comments  on  Irish 
patriotism,  47. 

Songs  and  Ballads,  by  S.  Lover,  43. 

Suliots,  their  heroic  conduct,  91,  99. 

Scott,  Walter,  his  lines  on  Pitt  and  Fox, 
127. 

Schlegel,  F.  Von,  his  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory ;  rash  assertion  with  respect  to 
Protestants,  517. 

Scrape,  Mr.  Poulett,  extract  from  his 
chapter  on  manufactures,  137. 

Stories  from  Boccaccio,  141  ;  extracts 
from  this  work,  147—149 ;  work  of 
great  merit,  in  the  Don  Juan  style  ; 
censures  severely  the  Lakist  school, 
149 ;  singular  prefaced  dedication  to 
Count  DTOrsay,  151. 

Salvator,  the  Poor  Man  of  Naples,  by 
J.  A.  Heraud,  (unpublished),  1845, 
141. 
Seneca,  his  prediction  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  142. 

Scaliger,  extract  from  him,  180;  his 
opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  Gipsies 
erroneous,  180. 

Simeon,   Simeonis,   extract  from  him, 

193. 
Sabbath  Evening  Reading,  by  the  Rev. 
Denis  Kelly,  1845  ;  a  work  of  rather 
low  theology,  but  extremely  devout, 
241. 
Sketches  in  Erris  and  Tyrairlty;  hor- 
rible state  of  Irish  superstition  de- 


tailed in  this  work,  242  ;  full  of  rare 
and  uncommon  information. 

Stories  from  the  Italian  Poets,  with  lives 
of  the  authors,  340. 

Slavonia,  writers  on  this  subject,  369 ; 
population,  398;  various  families  of 
this  nation,  399. 

Serfdom  of  Russia,  384 ;  laws  relative  to 
the  serfs,  386 ;  ukases  affecting  the 
serfr,888. 

Sings,  spiritual  guides  of  the  Sikhs; 
Govind  Sing,  their  acknowledged 
spiritual  leader,  509. 

Shamyl,  Circassian  leader,  declines  to 
set  a  price  on  General  Neidhart's 
head  as  not  worth  the  money,  417. 

Sheil,  Colonel,  his  inefficiency  as  a  Bri- 
tish Envoy,  427. 

Smith,  Adam,  his  life  by  Lord  Broug- 
ham, 447  ;  summary  of  his  character 
and  his  acquirements,  448 ;  his  dis- 
tinction between  productive  and  un- 
productive labour  denied,  450. 

Scheele  discovers  oxygen  simultaneously 
with  Priestley,  but  later,  454. 

Southey,  Dr.,  substitutes  the  word  Con- 
servative for  Tory,  465. 

Sutherland,  Captain,  his  letter,  487. 

Shaw,  Mr.,  M.P.,  his  statistics,  490. 

Sharped  London  Magazine,  a  delightful 
work  adapted  for  family  reading,  507. 

Stephens,  George,  Dramas  for  the  Stage, 
powerful  but  extravagant,  518. 

T. 

The  Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland,  by  C.  G. 
Duffy,  45. 

The  Active  and  the  Passive,  130  ;  de- 
scription of  these  two  classes,  133. 

The  Purgatory  of  Suicides,  by  T.  Cooper, 
1845,  141 ;  extracts,  143,  144,  146 ; 
work  of  considerable  power  ;  coarse 
attacks  upon  the  church,  146. 

The  New  Timon,  a  poem  of  the  day, 
London,  141 ;  ascribed  to  Sir  £.  L. 
Bulwer ;  extracts,  162 ;  also  to  Dis- 
raeli, 525. 

The  Foster  Brother,  a  tale  of  the  war  of 
Chiozsa,  edited  by  Leigh  Hunt,  213  ; 
the  work  of  Thornton  Hunt ;  extracts, 
216. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Vatican,  by  J.  Turnley, 
1845,  219;  reflections  on  apostacy 
from  the  Anglican  Church  to  the 
Roman,  219. 

The  Young  Baronet,  a  novel,  by  the 
author  of  the  Scottish  Heiress,  a  bril- 
liant work  of  fiction,  222. 
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The  Earl  of  Gotorie,  a  tragedy  in  fivs 
acta,  229. 

Thucidydes,  his  argument  on  Capital 
Punishments,  236. 

Zfcs  (fDonoghue,  a  tale  of  Ireland  fifty 
yean  ago,  by  Charles  Lever,  238 ;  a 
work  of  great  merit;,  full  of  graphic 
description,  calculated  to  add  to  the 
writer  s  well  deserved  reputation,  238. 

The  Gospel  Narrative,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Forster,  M.A.,  1845 ;  a  harmony  of 
the  Gospels;  specimen  of  the  plan, 
251 ;  doubtful  interpretation  of  Luke 
i.  62»  252  ;  unsound  interpretation  of 
Matthew  i.  25,  253 ;  Mr.  Forster  cor- 
rected in  his  assertion  as  Jo  the  de- 
moniacs of  Gadara,  256 ;  dozology  ; 
Mr.  Forster  not  genuine  though  as- 
serted to  be  so  by  him,  258 ;  note  on 
hundred-fold  produce  improved,  259; 
bloody  sweat  confirmed  by  Dr.  Bur- 
rows, 259 ;  discrepancy  in  account  of 
crucifixion  reconciled,  261 ;  admir- 
able note  of  Mr.  Forster  on  conver- 
sion, 261;  conclusion  of  his  work, 
262. 

The  Theory  of  Development  examined, 
by  W.  J.  Irons,  B.D.,  301 ;  Mr.  Irons 
points  out  that  Mr.  Newman  has 
Alien  into  the  same  error  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  word  'Idea'  with 
Descartes,  336;  his  remarks  on  the 
tests,  337  ;  on  heretic  Popes,  337. 

Tasso,  his  love  for  Princess  Leonora, 
344;  his  treatment  by  Alfonso  Fer- 
rara,  344  ;  his  frenxy,  345. 

Tureomaun,  their  description  of  capi- 
talists, 424. 

Timur,  definition  of  his  name,  425 ;  his 
life,  425 ;  his  character,  426. 

The  Popular  Informant,  1846,  163 ;  ex- 
tract, 489 ;  bitter  spirit  of  this  writer, 
489 ;  vile  character  of  this  publication ; 
its  lies  with  respect  to  the  Established 
Church,  524. 

The  Times,  463 ;  extracts,  470,  486. 

Talleyrand,  an  apothegm  of,  464. 

Trade,  Free,  doctrine  of,  founded  on 
right  principles,  484. 

Tell,  William,  by  Schiller,  517. 

The  Embassy,  an  historical  romance; 
disagreeable  book,  525. 

U. 

Ulricij  Doctor  Herman,  his  work  on 
8hakspeare's  Dramatic  Art,  and  his 


relation  to  Calderxon  snd  Goethe  ; 
great  novelty  of  illustration  in  this 
work ;  original  views,  508. 


VixeUa,  baths  of,  75. 

Vulcaniue,  extract,  179. 

Valiancy,  General,  his  theory  of  the 
round  towers,  212. 

Vieit  to  the  Portuguese  Possessions  in 
Western  Africa;  by  G.  Tama,  M.D., 
217  ;  descriptions  of  the  Portuguese 
settlements  in  Africa,  218. 

Vmcentkts,  Lirinensis,  his  rule  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  Anglican  Church  than 
to  the  Roman,  332. 

W. 

Walker,  Dr.,  of  Huddersfield,  h|s  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  on  Me- 
dical Poor  Relief  18,  20. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  his  opinion  of  the 
French  army,  117. 

Wolf,  Dr.,  Mr.  Forster  corrected  by 
citations  from  this  writer,  254,  255 ; 
not  rewarded  by  Government  for  his 
exertions,  420 ;  receives  a  small  liv- 
ing, 420;  refutes  the  statement  of 
Saieh  Muhammed,  422 ;  his  account 
of  Abdul  Samut  Khan,  423 ;  his  con- 
versation with  Nierses,  archbishop  of 
Tiflis,  428 ;  his  correspondence  with 
the  Wyburd  family,  with  the  Foreign 
Office,  430  ;  refuses  to  receive  money 
from  Colonel  Shell,  434;  recovers 
Lord  Ellenborough's  letter  to  the 
Ameer  of  Bokhara,  435;  draws  the 
attention  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment to  the  case  of  Giovanni  Orlando, 
436 ;  his  learning  and  acquirements, 
439. 

Watt  discovers  the  composition  of  water, 
454. 

Y. 

Yellowly,  Dr.,  his  observations  on  the 
relief  of  the  sick  poor,  28. 


Zymotic*,  13. 

Zavellas,  The  Suliot,  his  heroic  con- 
duct, 89. 
Zavellas  Fotos,  defeats  Ali  Pasha,  91. 


London  :  Maurice  it  Co.,  Frnchuroh-Mreet. 
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